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PREFACE. 


The  present  volume  is  the  result  of  four  years'  additional 
thouglit  and  research  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  my  "  Geograph- 
ical Distribution  of  Animals,"  and  may  be  considered  as  a  pop- 
ular supplement  to  and  completion  of  that  work. 

It  is,  however,  at  the  same  time,  a  complete  work  in  itself ; 
and,  from  the  mode  of  treatment  adopted,  it  will,  I  hope,  be 
well  calculated  to  bring  before  the  intelligent  reader  the  wide 
scope  and  varied  interest  of  this  branch  of  natural  history.  Al- 
though some  of  the  earlier  chapters  deal  with  the  same  ques- 
tions as  my  former  volumes,  they  are  here  treated  from  a  dif- 
ferent point  of  view ;  and,  as  the  discussion  of  them  is  more 
elementary  and  at  the  same  time  tolerably  full,  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  prove  both  instructive  and  interesting.  The  plan  of 
my  larger  work  required  that  genera  only  should  be  taken  ac- 
count of ;  in  the  present  volume  I  often  discuss  the  distribution 
of  species^  and  this  will  help  to  render  the  work  more  intelligi- 
ble to  the  unscientific  reader. 

The  full  statement  of  the  scope  and  object  of  the  present 
essay  given  in  the  "  Introductory  "  chapter,  together  with  the 
"  Summary "  of  the  whole  work  and  the  general  view  of  the 
more  important  arguments  given  in  the  "  Conclusion,"  render  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  offer  any  further  remarks  on  these  points. 
I  may,  however,  state  generally  that,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to 
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judge,  a  real  advance  lias  here  been  made  in  the  mode  of  treat- 
ing problems  in  geographical  distribution,  owing  to  the  firm 
establishment  of  a  number  of  preliminary  doctrines  or  "prin- 
ciples," which  in  many  cases  lead  to  a  far  simpler  and  yet  more 
complete  solution  of  such  problems  than  has  been  hithci-to  pos- 
sible. The  most  important  of  these  doctrines  are  those  which  es- 
tablish and  define — (1)  The  former  wide  extension  of  all  groups 
now  discontinuous,  as  being  a  necessary  result  of  "  evolution ;" 
(2)  The  permanence  of  the  great  features  of  the  distribution  of 
land  and  water  on  the  earth's  surface ;  and  (3)  The  nature  and 
frequency  of  climatal  changes  throughout  geological  time. 

I  have  now  only  to  thank  the  many  friends  and  correspond- 
ents who  have  given  me  information  or  advice.  Besides  those 
whose  assistance  is  acknowledged  in  the  body  of  the  work,  I 
am  especially  indebted  to  four  gentlemen  who  have  been  kind 
enough  to  read  over  the  proofs  of  chapters  dealing  with  ques- 
tions on  which  they  have  special  knowledge,  giving  me  the  ben- 
efit of  valuable  emendations  and  suggestions.  Mr.  Edward  11. 
Alston  has  looked  over  those  parts  of  the  earlier  chapters  which 
relate  to  the  mammals  of  Europe  and  the  north  temperate 
zone ;  Mr.  S.  B.  J.  Skertchley,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  has 
read  the  chapters  which  discuss  the  glacial  epoch  and  other  ge- 
ological questions ;  Professor  A.  Newton  has  looked  over  the 
passages  referring  to  the  birds  of  the  Madagascar  group ;  while 
Sir  Joseph  D.  Hooker  has  given  me  the  invaluable  benefit  of 
his  remarks  on  my  two  chapters  dealing  with  the  New  ikjaland 
flora. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Remarknble  Contrasts  in  Distribution  of  Animals. — Britain  and  Japan. — Australia 
and  New  Zeniond. — Bali  and  Lombok. — Florida  and  Bahama  Islands. — Brazil 
and  Afi-icn. — Borneo,  Madagascar,  and  Celebes. — Problems  in  Distribution  to  be 
Found  in  every  Country. — Can  be  Solved  only  by  the  Combination  of  many  Dis- 
tinct Lines  of  Inquiry,  Biological  and  Physical. — Islands  Offer  the  Best  Subjects 
for  tlio  Study  of  Distribution. — Outline  of  the  Subjects  to  be  Discussed  in  the 
Present  Volume. 

When  an  Englishman  travels  by  the  nearest  sea-route  from 
Great  Britain  to  Northern  Japan  lie  passes  by  countries  very 
unlike  his  own,  both  in  aspect  and  natural  productions.  The 
sunny  isles  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  sands  and  date-palms  of 
Egypt,  the  arid  rocks  of  Aden,  the  cocoa  groves  of  Ceylon,  the 
tiger- haunted  jungles  of  Malacca  and  Singapore,  the  fertile 
plains  and  volcanic  peaks  of  Luzon,  the  forest-clad  mountains 
of  Formosa,  and  the  bare  hills  of  China,  pass  successively  in  re- 
view ;  till  after  a  circuitous  voyage  of  thirteen  thousand  miles 
lie  finds  himself  at  Ilakodadi  in  Japan.  He  is  now  separated 
from  his  starting-point  by  the  whole  width  of  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia,  by  an  almost  endless  succession  of  plains  and 
mountains,  arid  deserts  or  icy  plateaux,  yet  when  he  visits  the 
interior  of  the  country  he  sees  so  many  familiar  natural  objects 
that  he  can  hardly  help  fancying  he  is  close  to  his  home.  He 
finds  the  woods  and  fields  tenanted  by  tits,  hedge-sparrows, 
wrens,  wagtails,  larks,  redbreasts,  thrushes,  buntings,  and  house- 
sparrows,  some  absolutely  identical  with  our  own  feathered 
friends,  others  so  closely  resembling  them   that  it  requires  a 
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practised  ornithologist  to  tell  the  difference.  If  he  is  fond  of 
insects  he  notices  many  butterflies  and  a  host  of  beetles  wliich, 
though  on  close  examination  they  are  found  to  be  distinct  from 
ours,  are  yet  of  the  same  general  aspect,  and  seem  just  what 
might  be  expected  in  any  part  of  Europe.  There  are  also  of 
course  many  birds  and  insects  which  are  quite  new  and  peculiar, 
but  these  are  by  no  means  so  numerous  or  conspicuous  as  to  re- 
move tlic  general  impression  of  a  wonderful  resemblance  be- 
tween the  productions  of  such  remote  islands  as  Britain  and 
Yesso. 

Now  let  an  inhabitant  of  Australia  sail  to  New  Zealand,  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  he  will  find  him- 
self in  a  country  whose  productions  are  totally  unlike  those  of 
liis  own.  Kangaroos  and  wombats  there  are  none,  the  birds  are 
almost  all  entirely  new,  insects  are  very  scarce  and  quite  unlike 
the  handsome  or  strange  Australian  forms,  while  even  the  veg- 
etation is  all  changed,  and  no  gum-tree,  or  wattle,  or  grass-tree 
meets  the  traveller's  eye. 

But  there  are  some  more  striking  cases  even  than  this,  of  the 
diversity  of  the  productions  of  countries  not  far  apart.  In  the 
Malay  Archipelago  there  are  two  islands,  named  Bali  and  Lom- 
bok,  each  about  as  large  as  Corsica,  and  separated  by  a  strait 
only  fifteen  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  part.  Yet  these  islands 
differ  far  more  from  each  other  in  their  birds  and  quadrupeds 
than  do  England  and  Japan.  The  birds  of  the  one  are  extreme- 
ly unlike  those  of  the  other,  the  difference  being  such  as  to  strike 
even  the  most  ordinary  observer.  Bali  has  red  and  green  wood- 
peckers, barbets,  weaver-birds,  and  black-and-white  magpie-rob- 
ins, none  of  which  are  found  in  Lombok,  where,  however,  we  find 
screaming  cockatoos  and  friar-birds,  and  the  strange  mound-build- 
ing megapodcs,  which  are  all  equally  unknown  in  Bali.  Many 
of  the  kingfishers,  crow-shrikes,  and  other  birds,  though  of  the 
same  general  form,  are  of  very  distinct  species;  and  though  a 
considerable  number  of  birds  are  the  same  in  both  islands,  the 
difference  is  none  the  less  remarkable — as  proving  that  mere 
distance  is  one  of  the  least  important  of  the  causes  which  have 
determined  the  likeness  or  unlikeness  in  the  animals  of  different 
countries. 
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In  tlie  western  lieraispliere  we  find  equally  striking  examples. 
The  eastern  United  States  possess  very  peculiar  and  interesting 
plants  and  animals,  the  vegetation  becoming  more  luxuriant  as 
we  go  south,  but  not  altering  in  essential  character,  so  that  when 
we  reach  the  southern  extremity  of  Florida  we  still  find  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  oaks,  sumachs,  magnolias,  vines,  and  other 
characteristic  forms  of  the  temperate  flora ;  while  the  birds,  in- 
sects, and  land-shells  are  almost  identical  with  those  found  far- 
ther north.  But  if  we  now  cross  over  the  narrow  strait,  about 
fifty  miles  wide,  which  separates  Florida  from  the  Bahama  Isl- 
ands, we  find  ourselves  in  a  totally  different  country,  surrounded 
by  a  vegetation  which  is  essentially  tropical  and  generally  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Cuba.  The  change  is  most  striking,  because 
there  is  no  difference  of  climate,  of  soil,  or  apparently  of  posi- 
tion, to  account  for  it ;  and  when  we  find  that  the  birds,  the  in- 
sects, and  especially  the  land-shells  are  almost  all  West  Indian, 
while  the  North  American  types  of  plants  and  animals  have  al- 
most all  completely  disappeared,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  such 
differences  and  resemblances  cannot  be  due  to  existing  condi- 
tions, but  must  depend  npon  laws  and  causes  to  which  mere 
proximity  of  position  offers  no  clew. 

Hardly  less  uncertain  and  irregular  are  the  effects  of  climate. 
Hot  countries  usually  differ  widely  from  cold  ones  in  all  their 
organic  forms;  but  the  difference  is  by  no  means  constant,  nor 
does  it  bear  any  proportion  to  difference  of  temperature.  Be- 
tween frigid  Canada  and  sub- tropical  Florida  there  are  less 
marked  differences  in  the  animal  productions  than  between 
Florida  and  Cuba  or  Yucatan,  so  nmch  more  alike  in  climate 
and  so  much  nearer  together.  So  the  differences  between  the 
birds  and  quadrupeds  of  temperate  Tasmania  and  tropical  North 
Australia  are  slight  and  unimportant  as  compared  with  the  enor- 
mous differences  we  find  when  we  pass  from  the  latter  country 
to  equally  tropical  Java.  If  we  compare  corresponding  portions 
of  different  continents,  we  find  no  indication  that  the  almost 
perfect  similarity  of  climate  and  general  conditions  has  any  ten- 
dency to  produce  similarity  in  the  animal  world.  The  equato- 
rial parts  of  Brazil  and  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa  are  almost 
identical  in  climate  and  in  luxuriance  of  vegetation,  but  their 
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animal  life  is  totally  diverse.  In  the  former  we  have  tapirs, 
sloths,  and  prehensile-tailed  monkeys ;  in  the  latter,  elephants, 
antelopes,  and  man-like  apes ;  while  among  birds,  the  toucans, 
chatterers,  and  humming-birds  of  Brazil  are  replaced  by  the 
plantain-eaters,  bee-eaters,  and  sun-birds  of  Africa.  Parts  of 
South-temperate  America,  South  Africa,  and  South  Australia 
correspond  closely  in  climate;  yet  the  birds  and  quadrupeds  of 
these  three  districts  are  as  completely  unlike  each  other  as  those 
of  any  parts  of  the  world  that  can  be  named. 

If  we  visit  the  great  islands  of  the  globe,  we  find  that  they 
present  similar  anomalies  in  their  animal  productions,  for  while 
some  exactly  resemble  the  nearest  continents,  others  are  widely 
different.  Tims  the  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  insects  of  Borneo 
correspond  very  closely  to  those  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  while 
those  of  Madagascar  are  extremely  unlike  African  forms,  al- 
though the  distance  from  tlie  continent  is  less  in  the  latter  case 
than  in  the  former.  And  if  we  compare  the  three  great  islands 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Celebes — lying,  as  it  were,  side  by  side  in 
the  same  ocean — we  find  that  the  two  former,  although  farthest 
apart,  have  almost  identical  productions,  while  the  two  latter, 
though  closer  together,  are  more  unlike  than  Britain  and  Japan, 
situated  in  different  oceans  and  separated  by  the  largest  of  the 
great  continents. 

These  examples  will  illustrate  the  kind  of  questions  it  is  the 
object  of  the  present  work  to  deal  with.  Every  continent,  ev- 
ery country,  and  every  island  on  the  globe  offer  similar  problems 
of  greater  or  less  complexity  and  interest,  and  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  their  solution  can  be  attempted  with  some  prospect 
of  success.  Many  years'  study  of  this  class  of  subjects  has  con- 
vinced me  that  there  is  no  short  and  easy  method  of  dealing 
with  them ;  because  they  are,  in  their  very  nature,  the  visible 
outcome  and  residual  product  of  the  whole  past  history  of  the 
earth.  If  we  take  the  organic  productions  of  a  small  island,  or 
of  any  very  limited  tract  of  country,  such  as  a  moderate-sized 
country  parish,  we  have,  in  their  relations  and  affinities — in  the 
fact  that  they  are  there  and  others  are  not  there,  a  problem  which 
involves  all  the  migrations  of  these  species  and  their  ancestral 
forms — all  the  vicissitudes  of  climate  and  all  the  changes  of  sea 
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and  land  which  have  aflFected  those  migrations — the  whole  series 
of  actions  and  reactions  which  have  determined  the  preservation 
of  some  forms  and  the  extinction  of  others — in  fact,  the  whole 
history  of  the  earth,  inorganic  and  organic,  tlironghout  a  large 
portion  of  geological  time. 

AVe  shall  perhaps  better  exhibit  the  scope  and  complexity  of 
the  subject,  and  show  that  any  intelligent  study  of  it  was  almost 
impossible  till  quite  recently,  if  we  concisely  enumerate  the  great 
mass  of  facts  and  the  number  of  scientific  theories  or  principles 
which  are  necessary  for  its  elucidation. 

We  require,  then,  in  the  first  place,  an  adequate  knowledge  of 
the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  whole  world,  and  even  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  many  parts  of  it,  including  the  islands  of  more 
special  interest  and  their  adjacent  continents.  This  kind  of 
knowledge  is  of  very  slow  growth,  and  is  still  very  imperfect  ;* 
and  in  many  cases  it  can  never  now  be  obtained,  owing  to  the 
reckless  destruction  of  forests,  and  with  them  of  countless  spe- 
cies of  plants  and  animals.  In  the  next  place,  we  require  a  true 
and  natural  classification  of  animals  and  plants,  so  that  we  may 
know  their  real  affinities;  and  it  is  only  now  that  this  is  being 

*  I  cannot  avoid  here  referring  to  the  enormous  waste  of  labor  and  money  witli 
coraparntively  scanty  and  unimportant  results  to  natural  history  of  most  of  the  gi*eat 
scientific  voyages  of  the  various  civilized  governments  during  the  present  century. 
All  these  expeditions  combined  have  done  far  less  than  private  collectors  in  making 
known  the  products  of  remote  lands  and  islands.  They  have  brought  home  fragmen- 
tary collections,  made  in  widely  scattered  localities,  and  these  have  been  usually  do- 
scribed  in  huge  foUos,  whose  value  is  often  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  bulk  and 
cost.  The  same  species  have  been  collected  again  and  again,  often  described  several 
times  over  under  new  names,  and  not  unfrequently  stsucd  to  bo  from  places  they 
never  inhabited.  The  result  of  this  wretched  system  is  that  the  productions  of  some 
of  the  most  frequently  visited  and  most  interesting  islands  on  the  globe  are  still  very 
imperfectly  known,  while  their  native  plants  and  animals  are  being  yearly  exterminat- 
ed ;  and  this  is  the  case  even  with  countries  under  the  rule  or  protection  of  Euro- 
pean governments.  Such  are  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Tahiti,  the  Marquesas,  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  and  a  host  of  smaller  ones ;  while  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  St.  Helena, 
and  several  others  have  only  been  adequately  explored  after  an  important  portion  of 
their  productions  has  been  destroyed  by  cultivation  or  the  reckless  introduction  of 
goats  and  pigs.  The  employment  in  each  of  our  possessions,  and  those  of  other  Eu- 
ropean powers,  of  a  resident  naturalist  at  a  very  small  animal  expense,  would  have 
done  more  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  this  direction  than  all  the  expensive 
expeditions  that  have  again  and  again  circumnavigated  the  globe. 
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generally  arrived  at.  We  further  have  to  make  use  of  the  the- 
ory of  "  descent  with  modification  "  as  the  only  possible  key  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  distribution ;  and  this  theory 
has  only  been  generally  accepted  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
It'  is  evident  that,  so  long  as  the  belief  in  "special  creations" 
of  each  species  prevailed,  no  explanation  of  the  complex  facts 
of  distribution  could  be  arrived  at  or  even  conceived ;  for  if  each 
species  was  created  where  it  is  now  found,  no  further  inquiry 
can  take  us  beyond  that  fact,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  whole 
matter.  Another  important  factor  in  our  interpretation  of  the 
phenomena  of  distribution  is  a  knowledge  of  the  extinct  forms 
that  have  inhabited  each  country  during  the  tertiary  and  sec- 
ondary periods  of  geology.  New  facts  of  this  kind  are  daily 
coming  to  light,  but  except  as  regards  Europe,  North  America, 
and  parts  of  India,  they  are  extremely  scanty ;  and  even  in  the 
best-known  countries  the  record  itself  is  often  very  defective 
and  fragmentary.  Yet  we  liave  already  obtained  remarkable 
evidence  of  the  migrations  of  many  animals  and  plants  in  past 
ages,  throwing  an  often  unexpected  light  on  the  actual  distri- 
bution of  many  groups.*  By  this  means  alone  can  we  obtain 
positive  evidence  of  the  past  migrations  of  organisms ;  and  when, 
as  too  frequently  is  the  case,  this  is  altogether  wanting,  we  have 
to  trust  to  collateral  evidence  and  more  or  less  probable  hypo- 
thetical explanations.  Hardly  less  valuable  is  the  evidence  of 
stratigraphical  geology ;  for  this  often  shows  us  what  parts  of  a 
country  have  been  submerged  at  certain  epochs,  and  thus  ena- 
bles us  to  prove  that  certain  areas  have  been  long  isolated,  and 
the  fauna  and  flora  allowed  time  for  special  development.  Here, 
too,  our  knowledge  is  exceedingly  imperfect,  though  the  blanks 
upon  the  geological  map  of  the  world  are  yearly  diminishing  in 
extent.  Lastly,  as  a  most  valuable  supplement  to  geology,  we 
require  to  know  the  exact  depth  and  contour  of  the  ocean-bed, 
since  this  affords  an  important  clew  to  the  former  existence  of 
now  submerged  lands,  uniting  islands  to  continents,  or  affording 
intermediate  stations  which  have  aided  the  migrations  of  many 

*  The  general  fuels  of  Palieontology,  as  bearing  on  the  migrations  of  animal 
groups,  are  summarized  in  my  **  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals,"  Vol.  I., 
Chapters  VL,  VIL,  and  VIIl' 
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organisms.  This  kind  of  information  has  only  begun  to  be  ob- 
tained during  the  last  few  j^ears ;  and  it  will  be  seen  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  vohime  that  some  of  the  most  recent  deep-sea  sound- 
ings have  afforded  a  basis  for  an  explanation  of  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  interesting  questions  in  geographical  biology — the 
origin  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  New  Zealand. 

Such  are  the  various  classes  of  evidence  that  bear  directly  on 
the  question  of  the  distribution  of  organisms;  but  there  are 
others  of  even  a  more  fundamental  character,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  which  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  recognized  by  stu- 
dents of  nature.  These  are,  firstly,  the  wonderful  alterations  of 
climate  which  have  occurred  in  the  temperate  and  polar  zones, 
as  proved  by  the  evidences  of  glaciation  in  the  one  and  of  luxu- 
riant vegetation  in  the  other;  and,  secondly,  the  theory  of  the 
permanence  of  existing  continents  and  oceans.  If  glacial  epochs 
in  temperate  lands  and  mild  climates  near  the  poles  have,  as  now 
believed  by  men  of  eminence,  occurred  several  times  over  in  the 
past  history  of  the  earth,  the  effects  of  such  great  and  repeated 
changes,  both  on  the  migration,  modification,  and  extinction  of 
species,  must  have  been  of  overwhelming  importance — of  more 
importance,  perhaps,  than  even  the  geological  changes  of  sea  and 
land.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  consider  the  evidence  for 
these  climatal  changes ;  and  then,  by  a  critical  examination  of 
their  possible  causes,  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  isolated  phe- 
nomena, were  due  to  recurrent  cosmical  actions,  or  were  the  re- 
sult of  a  great  system  of  terrestrial  development.  The  latter  is 
the  conclusion  we  arrive  at ;  and  this  conclusion  brings  with  it 
the  conviction  that,  in  the  theory  which  accounts  for  both  gla- 
cial epochs  and  warm  polar  climates,  we  have  the  key  to  explain 
and  harmonize  many  of  the  most  anomalous  biological  and  geo- 
logical phenomena,  and  one  which  is  especially  valuable  for  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  dispersal  and  existing  distribution  of  or- 
ganisms. The  other  important  theory,  or  rather  corollary  from 
the  preceding  theory — that  of  the  permanence  of  oceans  and  the 
general  stability  of  continents  throughout  all  geological  time — is 
as  yet  very  imperfectly  understood,  and  seems,  in  fact,  to  many 
persons  in  the  nature  of  a  paradox.  The  evidence  for  it,  how- 
everj  appears  to  mo  to  be  conclusive ;  and  it  is  certainly  the 
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most  fundumental  question  in  regard  to  the  subject  we  have  to 
deal  witli ;  since,  if  we  once  admit  that  continents  and  oceans 
may  have  changed  places  over  and  over  again  (as  many  writers 
maintain),  we  lose  all  power  of  reasoning  on  the  migrations  of 
ancestral  forms  of  life,  and  are  at  the  mercy  of  every  wild  theo- 
rist who  chooses  to  imagine  the  former  existence  of  a  now  sub- 
merged continent  to  explain  the  existing  distribution  of  a  group 
of  frogs  or  a  genus  of  beetles. 

As  already  shown  by  the  illustrative  examples  adduced  in  this 
chapter,  some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  facts  in 
the  distribution  and  affinities  of  organic  forms  are  presented  by 
islands  in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  surrounding  conti- 
nents. The  study  of  the  productions  of  the  Galapagos — so  pe- 
culiar, and  yet  so  decidedly  related  to  the  American  continent 
— appears  to  have  had  a  powerful  influence  in  determining  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Darwin's  researches  into  the  origin  of  species ; 
and  every  naturalist  who  studies  them  has  always  been  struck 
by  the  unexpected  relations  or  singular  anomalies  which  are  so 
often  found  to  characterize  the  fauna  and  flora  of  islands.  Yet 
their  full  importance  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants  has  hardly  3'et  been  recognized  ;  and  it  is  in 
order  to  direct  the  attention  of  naturalists  to  this  most  promis- 
ing field  of  research  that  I  restrict  myself  in  this  volume  to  an 
elucidation  of  some  of  the  problems  they  present  to  us.  By  far 
the  larger  part  of  the  islands  of  the  globe  are  but  portions  of 
continents  undergoing  some  of  the  various  changes  to  which 
they  are  ever  subject ;  and  the  correlative  statement,  that  every 
part  of  our  continents  have  again  and  again  passed  through  in- 
sular conditions,  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered,  but  is,  I 
believe,  the  statement  of  a  great  and  most  suggestive  truth,  and 
one  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  accurate  conception  of 
the  physical  and  organic  changes  which  have  resulted  in  the 
present  state  of  the  earth. 

The  indications  now  given  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the 
present  volume  render  it  evident  that,  before  we  can  proceed 
to  the  discussion  of  the  remarkable  phenomena  presented  by 
insular  faunas  and  floras,  and  the  complex  causes  which  have 
produced  them,  we  must  go  through  a  series  of  preliminary 
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studies,  adapted  to  give  us  a  command  of  the  more  important 
facts  and  principles  on  whicli  the  solution  of  such  problems 
depends.  The  succeeding  eight  chapters  will,  therefore,  be  de- 
voted to  the  explanation  of  the  mode  of  distribution,  variation, 
modification,  and  dispersal  of  species  and  groups,  illustrated  by 
facts  and  examples;  of  the  true  nature  of  geological  change 
as  affecting  continents  and  islands;  of  changes  of  climate,  their 
nature,  causes,  and  effects ;  of  the  duration  of  geological  time 
and  the  rate  of  organic  development. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  FACTS  OF  DISTRIBUTION. 

Importnnce  of  Ix)onlity  as  an  Essential  Character  of  Species. — Areas  of  Distribntion. 
— Extent  and  Limitations  of  Specific  Areas. — Specific  Range  of  Bird:<. — Generic 
Areas. — Separate  and  Overlapping  Areas. — The  Species  of  Tits  as  Illustrating 
Areas  of  Distribution. — The  Distribution  of  the  Species  of  Jays. — Discontinuoui 
Generic  Areas. — Peculiarities  of  Generic  and  Family  Distribution. — General  Feat- 
ures of  Overlapping  and  Discontinuous  Areas. — Restricted  Areas  of  Families. — 
The  Distribution  of  Orders. 

So  long  as  it  was  believed  that  the  several  species  of  animals 
and  plants  were  "  special  creations,"  and  had  been  formed  ex- 
pressly to  inhabit  tlie  countries  in  which  they  are  now  found, 
their  habitat  was  an  ultimate  fact  which  required  no  explana- 
tion. It  was  assumed  that  every  animal  was  exactly  adapted 
to  the  climate  and  surroundings  amid  which  it  lived,  and  that 
the  only,  or,  at  all  events,  the  chief,  reason  why  it  did  not  in- 
habit another  country  was,  that  the  climate  or  general  condi- 
tions of  that  country  were  not  suitable  to  it,  but  in  what  the 
unsuitability  consisted  wo  could  rarely  hope  to  discover.  Ilenco 
the  exact  locality  of  any  species  was  not  thought  of  much  im- 
portance from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  the  idea  that  any- 
thing could  be  learned  by  a  comparative  study  of  different  floras 
and  faunas  never  entered  the  minds  of  the  older  naturalists. 

But  so  soon  as  the  theory  of  evolution  came  to  be  generally 
adopted,  and  it  was  seen  that  each  animal  could  only  have  come 
into  existence  in  some  area  where  ancestral  forms  closely  allied 
to  it  already  lived,  a  real  and  important  relation  was  established 
between  an  animal  and  its  native  country,  and  a  new  set  of 
problems  at  once  sprang  into  existence.  From  the  old  point  of 
view,  the  diversities  of  animal  life  in  the  separate  continents, 
even  where  physical  conditions  were  almost  identical,  was  the 
fact  that  excited  astonishment;  but  seen  by  the  light  of  the 
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evolution  theory,  it  is  the  resemblances  ratlier  than  the  diversi- 
ties in  these  distant  continents  and  islands  that  are  most  difficult 
to  explain.  It  thus  comes  to  be  admitted  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  exact  area  occupied  by  a  species  or  a  group  is  a  real  portion 
of  its  natural  history,  of  as  much  importance  as  its  habits,  its 
structure,  or  its  affinities;  and  that  we  can  never  arrive  at  any 
trustworthy  conclusions  as  to  how  the  present  state  of  the  or- 
ganic world  was  brought  about  until  w^c  have  ascertained  with 
some  accuracy  the  general  laws  of  the  distribution  of  living 
things  over  the  earth's  surface. 

Areas  of  Distribution, — Every  species  of  animal  has  a  certain 
area  of  distribution  to  which,  as  a  rule,  it  is  permanently  con- 
fined, although,  no  doubt,  the  limits  of  its  range  fluctuate  some- 
what from  year  to  year,  and  in  some  exceptional  cases  may  be 
considerably  altered  in  a  few  years  or  centuries.  Each  species 
is  moreover  usually  limited  to  one  continuous  area,  over  the 
whole  of  which  it  is  more  or  less  frequently  to  be  met  with ; 
but  there  are  many  partial  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Some  ani- 
mals are  so  adapted  to  certain  kinds  of  country — as  to  forests 
or  mai*shes,  mountains  or  deserts — that  they  cannot  live  long 
elsewhere.  These  may  be  found  scattered  over  a  wide  area  in 
suitable  spots  only,  but  can  hardly  on  that  account  be  said  to 
have  several  distinct  areas  of  distribution.  As  an  example,  we 
may  name  the  chamois,  which  lives  only  on  high  mountains, 
but  is  found  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Carpathians,  in 
some  of  the  Greek  mountains  and  the  Caucasus.  The  variable 
hare  is  another  and  more  remarkable  case,  being  found  all  over 
Northern  Europe  and  Asia,  beyond  lat.  55°,  and  also  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.  In  Central  Europe  it  is  unknown  till  we  come 
to  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Caucasus,  where  it  again  ap- 
pears. This  is  one  of  the  best  cases  known  of  the  discontinuous 
distribution  of  a  species^  there  being  a  gap  of  about  a  thousand 
miles  between  its  southern  limits  in  Ilussia  and  its  reappearance 
in  the  Alps.  There  are,  of  course,  numerous  instances  in  which 
species  occur  in  two  or  more  islands,  or  in  an  island  and  con- 
tinent, and  are  thus  rendered  discontinuous  by  the  sea,  but  these 
involve  questions  of  changes  in  sea  and  land  which  we  shall 
have  to  consider  further  on.     Other  cases  are  believed  to  exist 
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of  still  wider  separation  of  a  species,  as  with  the  marsh  titmice 
and  the  reed  buntings  of  Europe  and  Japan,  where  similar  forms 
are  found  in  the  extreme  localities,  while  a  distinct  variety,  race, 
or  sub-species  inhabits  the  intervening  district. 

Extent  mul  Limitations  of  Specific  Areas, — Leaving  for  the 
present  these  cases  of  want  of  continuity  in  a  species,  we  find 
the  most  wide  difference  between  the  extent  of  country  occu- 
pied, varying,  in  fact,  from  a  few  square  miles  to  almost  the  en- 
tire land  surface  of  the  globe.  Among  the  mammalia,  however, 
the  same  species  seldom  inhabits  both  the  old  and  new  worlds, 
unless  they  are  strictly  arctic  animals,  as  the  reindeer,  elk,  and 
arctic  fox,  the  glutton,  the  ermine,  and  some  others.  The  com- 
mon wolf  of  EurojM)  and  Xorthern  Asia  is  thought  by  many 
naturalists  to  be  identical  with  the  variouslv  colored  wolves  of 
North  America  extending  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Mexico,  in 
which  case  this  will  have,  perhaps,  the  widest  range  of  any  spe- 
cies of  mammal.  Little  doubt  exists  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
brown  bears  and  the  beavers  of  Europe  and  North  America ;  but 
all  these  species  range  up  to  the  Arctic  circle,  and  there  is  no 
example  of  a  manmial  universally  admitted  to  be  identical  yet 
confined  to  tlie  temperate  zones  of  the  two  hemispheres.  Among 
the  undisputed  species  of  mammalia,  the  leopard  has  an  enor- 
mous range,  extending  all  over  Africa  and  South  Asia  to  Bor- 
neo and  the  east  of  China,  and  thus  having  probably  the  widest 
range  of  any  known  mammal.  The  winged  mammalia  have 
not  usually  very  wide  ranges,  there  being  only  one  bat  common 
to  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  This  is  a  British  species,  Ve^pe- 
rugo  serotinus^  which  is  found  over  the  larger  part  of  North 
America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  as  far  as  Pekin,  and  even  extends 
into  tropical  Africa,  thus  rivalling  the  leopard  and  the  wolf  in  * 
the  extent  of  country  it  occupies. 

Of  very  restricted  ranges  there  are  many  examples,  but  some 
of  these  are  subject  to  doubts  as  to  the  distinctness  of  the  spe- 
cies or  as  to  its  geographical  limits  being  really  known.  In 
Europe  we  have  a  distinct  species  of  ibex  {Capra  Pyrenmca) 
confined  to  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  while  the  true  marmot  is  re- 
stricted to  the  Alpine  range.  More  remarkable  is  the  Pyrenean 
water-mole  (Mygale  Pyrenaica)^  a  curious  small  insectivorous 
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animal  found  only  in  a  few  places  in  the  northern  valleys  of  the 
Pyrenees.  In  islands  there  are  many  cases  of  undoubted  re- 
striction of  species  to  a  small  area,  but  these  involve  a  different 
question  from  the  range  of  species  on  continents  where  there 
is  no  apparent  obstacle  to  their  wider  extension. 

Specific  Hange  of  Birds. — Among  birds  we  find  instances  of 
much  wider  range  of  species,  which  is  only  what  might  be  ex- 
pected considering  their  powers  of  flight ;  but,  what  is  very 
curious,  we  also  find  more  striking  (though  perhaps  not  more 
frequent)  examples  of  extreme  limitation  of  range  among  birds 
than  among  mammals.  Of  the  former  phenomenon  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  case  is  that  afforded  by  the  osprey,  or  fish- 
ing-hawk, w^hicli  ranges  over  the  greater  portion  of  all  the  con- 
tinents, as  far  as  Brazil,  South  Africa,  the  Malay  Islands,  and 
Tasmania.  The  barn-owl  {Strix  fiamm^a)  has  nearly  as  wide  a 
range,  but  in  this  case  there  is  more  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  the  specific  difference  of  many  of  the  forms  inhabiting  re- 
mote countries,  some  of  which  seem  undoubtedly  to  be  distinct. 
Among  passerine  birds  the  raven  has  probably  the  widest  range, 
extending  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  Texas  and  New  Mexico  in 
America,  and  to  North  India  and  Lake  Baikal  in  Asia;  while 
the  little  northern  willow-wren  {PhyUmcopus  borealis)  ranges 
from  Norway  across  Asia  to  Alaska,  and  southward  to  Ceylon, 
China,  Borneo,  and  Timor. 

Of  very  restricted  continental  ranges  the  best  examples  in 
Europe  are  the  little  blue  magpie  {Oyanoplea  Coohi)  confined  to 
the  central  portions  of  the  Spanish  peninsula ;  and  the  Italian 
sparrow  found  only  in  Italy  and  Corsica.  In  Asia,  Palestine 
affords  some  examples  of  birds  of  very  restricted  range — a  beau- 
tiful sun-bird  {Nectarin^a  08ea\  a  peculiar  starling  {Amydncs 
Tristrainii)^  and  some  others,  being  almost  or  quite  confined  to 
the  warmer  portions  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  In  the  Ilim- 
ala)'as  there  are  numbers  of  birds  which  have  very  restricted 
ranges ;  but  those  of  the  Neilgherries  are  perhaps  better  known, 
seveml  species  of  laughing  thrushes  and  other  birds  being  found 
only  on  the  summits  of  these  mountains.  The  most  wonder- 
fully restricted  ranges  are,  however,  to  be  found  among  the 
humming-birds  of  tropical  America.     The  great  volcanic  peaks 
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of  Cliiinborazo  and  Picliincha  have  each  a  peculiar  species  of 
humming-bird  confined  to  a  belt  just  below  the  limits  of  per- 
petual snow,  while  the  extinct  volcano  of  Chiriqui,  in  Veragua, 
has  a  species  confined  to  its  wooded  crater.  One  of  the  most 
strange  and  beautiful  of  the  humming-birds  {Loddigesia  mira- 
hilis)  was  obtained  once  only,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  near 
Chachapoyas,  in  the  Andes  of  Xorthern  Peru ;  and  though  Mr. 
Gould  has  sent  many  drawings  of  the  bird  to  people  visiting 
the  district,  and  has  for  many  years  oflFered  a  high  reward  for 
a  specimen,  no  other  has  ever  been  seen !  * 

The  above  details  will  sufficiently  explain  what  is  meant  by 
the  "specific  area"  or  range  of  a  species.  The  very  wide  and 
very  narrow  ranges  are  exceptional,  the  great  majority  of  spe- 
cies both  of  mammals  and  birds  ranging  over  moderately  wide 
areas,  which  present  no  striking  contrasts  in  climate  and  physical 
conditions.  Thus  a  large  proportion  of  European  birds  range 
over  the  whole  continent  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  but  con- 
siderable numbers  are  restricted  either  to  the  northern  or  the 
southern  half.  In  Africa  some  species  range  over  all  the  conti- 
nent south  of  the  desert,  while  large  numbers  are  restricted  to 
the  equatorial  forests,  or  to  the  upland  plains.  In  North  Amer- 
ica, if  we  exclude  the  tropical  and  the  arctic  portions,  a  consider- 
able number  of  species  range  over  all  the  temperate  parts  of  the 
continent,  while  still  more  are  restricted  to  the  east,  the  centre, 
or  the  west,  respectively. 

Genme  Area^. — Having  thus  obtained  a  tolerably  clear  idea 
of  the  main  facts  as  to  the  distribution  of  isolated  species,  let 
us  now  consider  those  collections  of  closely  allied  species  termed 
genera.  What  a  genus  is  will  be  sufficiently  understood  by  a 
few  illustrations.  All  the  different  kinds  of  dogs,  jackals,  and 
wolves  belong  to  the  dog  genus,  Canis;  the  tiger,  lion,  leopard, 
jaguar,  and  the  wild-cats,  to  the  cat  genus.  Fells ;  the  blackbird, 
song- thrush,  missel -thrush,  fieldfare,  and  many  others,  to  the 
thrush  genus,  Turdus;  the  crow,  rook,  raven,  and  jackdaw,  to 
the  crow  genus,  Corvus;  but  the  magpie  belongs  to  another, 

*  Since  these  lines  were  written,  the  report  comes  that  fresh  specimens 
have  been  found  in  the  same  locality. 
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thougli  closely  allied  genus,  Pica,  distinguished  by  the  diflFerent 
form  and  proportions  of  its  wings  and  tail  from  all  the  species 
of  the  crow  genus.  The  number  of  species  in  a  genus  varies 
greatly  from  one  up  to  several  Imndreds.  The  giraffe,  the  glut- 
ton, the  walrus,  tlie  bearded  reedling,  the  secretary-bird,  and 
many  others,  have  no  close  allies,  and  each  forms  a  genus  by 
itself.  The  beaver  genus.  Castor,  and  the  camel  genus,  Cameliis, 
each  consist  of  two  species.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deer  genus, 
Cervus,  has  forty  species ;  the  mouse  and  rat  genus,  Mus,  more 
tlian  a  hundred  species ;  and  there  is  about  the  same  number  of 
the  thrush  genus;  while  among  the  lower  classes  of  animals 
genera  are  often  very  extensive,  the  fine  genus  Papilio,  or  swal- 
low-tailed buttei-flies,  containing  more  than  four  hundred  spe- 
cies; and  Cicindela,  which  includes  our  native  tiger  beetles,  has 
about  the  same  number.  Many  genera  of  shells  are  very  ex- 
tensive, and  one  of  them — the  genus  Helix,  including  the  com- 
monest snails,  and  ranging  all  over  the  world — is  probably  the 
most  extensive  in  the  animal  kingdom,  numbering  about  two 
thousand  described  species. 

Separate  and  Oveilapping  Areas, — The  species  of  a  genus  are 
distributed  in  two  ways.  Either  they  occupy  distinct  areas  which 
do  not  touch  each  other  and  are  sometimes  widely  separated,  or 
they  touch  and  occasionally  overlap  each  other,  each  species  oc- 
cupying an  area  of  its  own  which  rarely  coincides  exactly  with 
that  of  any  other  species  of  the  same  genus.  In  some  cases, 
when  a  river,  a  mountain-chain,  or  a  change  of  conditions,  as  from 
pasture  to  desert  or  forest,  determines  the  range  of  species,  the 
areas  of  two  species  of  the  same  genus  may  just  meet,  one  be- 
ginning where  the  other  ends;  but  this  is  comparatively  rare. 
It  occurs,  however,  in  the  Amazon  valley,  where  several  species 
of  monkeys,  birds,  and  insects  come  up  to  the  south  bank 
of  the  river,  but  do  not  pass  it,  while  allied  species  come  to  the 
north  bank,  which  in  like  manner  forms  their  boundary.  As 
examples  we  may  mention  that  one  of  the  Saki  monkeys  (Pithe' 
cia  mona<:hus  ?)  comes  up  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Upper  Ama- 
zon, while  immediately  we  cross  over  to  the  north  bank  we  find 
another  species  {Pithccia  rvjiharbaia  ?),  Among  birds  we  have 
tlie  green  jacamar  {Galhulu  vii^idis)  abundant  on  the  north  bank 
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of  the  Lower  Amazon,  while  on  tlie  south  bank  we  have  two 
allied  species  {Galbtd<i  rvfoviridis  and  G,  cyaneicoUis) ;  and 
among  insects  we  have  at  Sautarem,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Amazon,  the  beautiful  blue  butterfly  CaUithea  sapphira^  while 
almost  opposite  to  it,  at  Monte-alegre,  an  allied  species,  CaUitheu 
Leprieuri^  is  alone  found.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and 
best-known  case  of  a  series  of  allied  species  whose  ranges  are 
separate  but  conterminous  is  that  of  the  beautiful  South  Amer- 
ican wading  birds,  called  truujpeters,  and  forming  the  genus 
Psophia.  There  are  five  species,  all  found  in  the  Amazon  valley, 
but  each  limited  to  a  well-marked  district  bounded  by  great 
rivers.  On  the  north  bank  of  the  Amazon  there  are  two  species, 
one  in  its  lower  valley  extending  up  to  the  Kio  Negro,  and  the 
other  in  the  central  part  of  the  valley  beyond  that  river;  while 
to  the  south  of  the  Amazon  there  are  three,  one  above  the  Ma- 
deira, one  below  it,  and  a  third  near  Para,  probably  separated 
from  the  last  by  the  Tocantins  Kiver. 

Overlapping  areas  among  the  species  oi  a  genus  is  a  more 
common  phenomenon,  and  is  almost  universal  where  these  spe- 
cies are  numerous  in  the  same  continent.  It  is,  however,  ex- 
ceedingly irregular,  so  that  we  often  find  one  species  extending 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  genus, 
and  including  the  entire  areas  of  some  of  the  other  species.  So 
little  has  been  done  to  work  out  accurately  the  limits  of  species 
that  it  is  very  diflicult  to  give  examples.  One  of  the  best  is  to 
be  found  in  the  genus  Dendroeca,  a  group  of  American  wood- 
warblers.  These  little  birds  all  migrate  in  the  winter  into  the 
tropical  regions,  but  in  the  summer  they  come  north,  each  hav- 
ing its  particular  range.  Thus,  D.  Dominica  comes  as  far  as 
South  Carolina,  D.  cckrulea  to  Virginia,  D.  discolor  to  Southern 
Maine  and  Canada;  four  other  species  go  farther  north  in  Ca- 
nada, while  five  more  extend  to  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  zone. 

The  Species  of  Tits  as  lUustrating  Areas  of  DiMrilmtion. — In 
our  own  hemisphere  the  overlapping  of  allied  species  may  be 
well  illustrated  by  the  various  kinds  of  titmice,  several  of  which 
are  among  our  best-known  English  birds.  The  great  titmouse 
{Panes  m<tjor)  has  the  widest  range  of  all,  extending  from  the 
Arctic  circle  to  Algeria,  Palestine,  and  Persia,  and  from  Ireland 
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right  across  Siberia  to  the  Ochotsk  Sea,  probably  following  the 
great  northern  forest  belt.  It  does  not  extend  into  China  and 
Japan,  where  distinct  species  are  found.  Next  in  extent  of 
range  is  the  coal  tit  {Parua  at€r\  which  inhabits  all  Europe, 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  about  64°  N.  latitude ;  in  Asia  Minor 
to  the  Lebanon  and  Caucasus ;  and  across  Siberia  to  Amoorland. 
The  marsh  tit  {Parus  palicsiris)  inhabits  temperate  and  south 
Europe  from  61°  N.  latitude  in  Norway  to  Poland  and  South- 
west Russia,  and  in  the  south  from  Spain  to  Asia  Minor.  Close- 
ly allied  to  this — of  which  it  is  probably  only  a  variety  or  sub- 
species— is  the  northern  mareh  tit  {Parus  ho7*eali8\  which  over- 
laps the  last  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  also  in  South  Russia 
and  the  Alps,  but  extends  farther  north  into  Lapland  and  North 
Russia,  and  thence  probably  in  a  southeasterly  direction  across 
Central  Asia  to  North  China.  Yet  another  closely  allied  species 
(Parua  Camtschatkensis)  ranges  from  Northeastern  Russia  across 
Northern  Siberia  to  Lake  Baikal  and  to  Hakodadi  in  Japan,  thus 
overlapping  Parus  harealis  in  the  western  portion  of  its  area. 
Our  little  favorite,  the  blue  tit  {Parus  eaTuleus\  ranges  over  all 
Europe  from  the  Arctic  circle  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  to 
Asia  Minor  and  Persia,  but  does  not  seem  to  pass  beyond  the 
Ural  Mountains.  Its  lovely  eastern  ally,  the  azure  tit  {Parus 
cyajieus\  overlaps  the  range  of  P.  oceruhus  in  Western  Europe 
as  far  as  St.  Petersburg  and  Austria,  rarely  straggling  to  Den- 
mark, while  it  stretches  all  across  Central  Asia  between  the  lati- 
tudes 35°  and  56°  N.  as  far  as  the  Amoor  valley.  Besides  these 
wide-ranging  species,  there  are  several  others  which  are  more  re- 
stricted. Parus  Temriffce^  a  beautiful  dark-blue  form  of  our 
blue  tit,  inhabits  Northwest  Africa  and  the  Canaries ;  Parus  Le- 
douci^  closely  allied  to  our  coal  tit,  is  found  only  in  Algeria ; 
Parus  InguhriSy  allied  to  the  marsh  tit,  is  confined  to  Southeast 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  from  Hungary  and  South  Russia  to  Pal- 
estine; and  Parus  cinctua^  another  allied  form,  is  confined  to 
the  extreme  north  in  Lapland,  Finland,  and  perhaps  Nortliern 
Russia  and  Siberia.  Another  beautiful  little  bird,  the  crested 
titmouse  {Parus  cristatus)^  is  sometimes  placed  in  a  separate  ge- 
nus. It  inhabits  nearly  all  Central  and  South  Europe,  wherever 
there  are  pine  forests,  from  64°  N.  latitude  to  Austria  and  North 
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Italy,  and  in  the  west  to  Spain  and  Gibraltar,  while  in  the  east 
it  does  not  pass  the  Urals  and  the  Caucasus  range.  Its  nearest 
allies  are  in  the  high  Himalayas. 

These  are  all  the  European  tits,  but  there  are  many  others  in- 
habiting Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America;  so  that  the  genus 
Parus  has  a  very  wide  range,  in  Asia  to  Ceylon  and  the  Malay 
Islands,  in  Africa  to  the  Cape,  and  in  North  America  to  the 
highlands  of  Mexico. 

The  Distribution  of  the  Species  of  Jays. — Owing  to  the  very 
wide  range  of  several  of  the  tits,  the  uncertainty  of  the  specific 
distinction  of  others,  and  the  difficulty  in  many  cases  of  ascer- 
taining their  actual  distribution,  it  has  not  been  found  practica- 
ble to  illustrate  this  genus  by  means  of  a  map.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  have  chosen  the  genus  Garrulus,  or  the  jays,  in  which 
the  species  are  less  numerous,  the  specific  areas  less  extensive, 
and  the  species  generally  better  defined ;  while,  being  large  and 
handsome  birds,  they  are  sure  to  have  been  collected,  or  at  least 
noticed,  wherever  they  occur.  There  are,  so  far  as  yet  known, 
twelve  species  of  true  jays,  occupying  an  area  extending  from 
AVestern  Europe  to  Eastern  Asia  and  Japan,  and  nowhere  pass- 
ing the  Arctic  circle  to  the  north,  or  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  the 
south,  so  that  they  constitute  one  of  the  most  typical  of  the  Pa- 
laearctic*  genera.  The  following  are  the  species,  beginning  with 
the  most  westerly  and  proceeding  towards  the  east.  The  num- 
bers prefixed  to  each  species  correspond  to  those  on  the  colored 
map  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume. 

1.  Gai^ulus  glandarius^  the  common  jay,  inhabits  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  and  all  Europe  except  the  extreme  north,  extending 
also  into  North  Africa,  wlierc  it  has  been  observed  in  many 
parts  of  Algeria.  It  occurs  near  Constantinople,  but  apparently 
not  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Kussia  up  to,  but  not  beyond,  the 
Urals.  The  jays,  being  woodland  birds,  are  not  found  in  open 
plains  or  barren  uplands,  and  their  distribution  is  hence  by  no 
means  uniform  within  the  area  they  actually  occup}'. 

2.  Garrulus  cei'vicalis^  the  Algerian  jay,  is  a  very  distinct 
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species  inhabiting  a  limited  area  in  North  Africa,  and  found  in 
some  places  along  with  the  common  species. 

3.  Oarrulxis  Krynicki^  the  black-headed  jay,  is  closely  allied 
to  the  common  species,  but  quite  distinct,  inhabiting  a  compara- 
tively small  area  in  Southeastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia. 

4r.  Garrulua  atricapHlus,  the  Syrian  jay,  is  very  closely  al- 
lied to  the  last,  and  inhabits  an  adjoining  area  in  Syria,  Pales- 
tine, and  Southern  Persia. 

5.  Garrulus  hyrcanuSj  the  Persian  jay,  is  a  small  species  al- 
lied to  our  jay,  and  only  known  from  tlie  Elburz  Mountains  in 
the  north  of  Persia. 

6.  Garrulics  Brandti^  Brandt's  jay,  is  a  very  distinct  species, 
having  an  extensive  range  across  Asia  from  the  Ural  Mountains 
to  North  China,  Mandchuria,  and  the  northern  island  of  Japan, 
and  also  crossing  the  Urals  into  Russia,  where  it  has  been  found 
as  far  west  as  Kazan  in  districts  where  the  common  jay  also 
occurs. 

7.  Garrulus  lanceolatus^  the  black-throated  jaj',  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct form  known  only  from  the  Northwestern  Himalayas  and 
Nepal,  common  about  Simla,  and  extending  into  Cashmere  be- 
yond the  range  of  the  next  species. 

8.  Garrulus  hlspecularis^  the  Himalaj^an  jay,  is  also  very  dis- 
tinct, having  the  head  colored  like  the  back,  and  not  striped  as 
in  all  the  western  species.  It  inhabits  the  Himalayas  east  of 
Cashmere,  but  is  more  abundant  in  the  western  than  the  eastern 
division,  though,  according  to  the  Abb6  David,  it  reaches  Mou- 
pin  in  East  Thibet. 

9.  Garrulus  Sinensis^  the  Chinese  jay,  is  very  closely  allied 
to  the  Himalayan,  of  which  it  is  sometimes  classed  as  a  sub-spe- 
cies. It  seems  to  be  found  in  all  the  southern  mountains  of 
China,  from  Foochow  on  the  east  to  Sze-chuen  and  East  Thibet 
on  the  west,  as  it  is  recorded  from  Moupin  by  the  Abbe  David 
as  well  as  the  Himalayan  bird — a  tolerable  proof  that  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct form. 

10.  Garrulus  iaivanus^  the  Formosan  jay,  is  a  very  close  ally 
of  the  preceding,  confined  to  the  island  of  Formosa. 

11.  Garrulus  JaponicuSj  the  Japanese  jay,  is  very  closely 
allied  to  our  common  British  species,  being  somewhat  smaller 
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and  lees  bright! j  colored,  and  with  black  orbits :  vet  these  are 
the  most  widely  separated  species  of  the  genus. 

12.  Garrulu9  Lidthu — Tliis  is  the  handsomest  of  all  the  jays, 
the  head,  neck,  and  wings  being  azare  blue.  Its  locality  was 
long  doubtful,  but  it  has  now  been  ascertained  to  inhabit  Japan, 
where  it  is  evidently  very  rare,  its  exact  habitat  being  still  un- 
known. 

In  the  accompanying  map  (see  frontispiece)  we  have  laid  down 
the  distribution  of  each  species  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  works  of  Sharpe  and  Dresser  for  Europe,  Jerdon  for 
India,  Swinhoe  for  China,  and  Messrs.  Blakiston  and  Pryer  for 
Japan.  There  is,  however,  much  uncertainty  in  many  places,  and 
gajw  have  to  be  filled  up  conjecturally,  while  such  a  large  part 
of  Asia  is  still  very  imperfectly  explored  that  considerable  mod- 
ifications may  have  to  be  made  when  the  country  becomes  more 
accurately  known.  But  though  details  may  be  modified,  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  the  great  features  of  the  several  specific 
areas,  or  their  relations  to  each  other,  will  be  much  affected ;  and 
these  are  what  we  have  chiefly  to  consider  as  bearing  on  the 
questions  here  discussed. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  on  looking  at  the  map  is  the 
small  amount  of  overlapping  of  the  several  areas,  and  the  isola- 
tion of  many  of  the  species ;  while  the  next  most  striking  feat- 
ure is  the  manner  in  which  the  Asiatic  species  almost  surround 
a  vast  area  in  which  no  jays  are  found.  The  only  species  with 
large  areas  are  the  European  G.  glandarius  and  the  Asiatic  G, 
Brandii.  The  former  has  three  species  overlapping  it — in  Al- 
geria, in  Southeastern  and  in  Northeastern  Europe  respectively. 
The  Syrian  jay  (No.  4)  is  not  known  to  occur  anywhere  with  the 
black-headed  jay  (No.  3),  and  perhaps  the  two  areas  do  not  meet. 
The  Persian  jay  (No.  5)  is  quite  isolated.  The  Himalayan  and 
Chinese  jays  (Nos.  7,  8,  and  9)  form  a  group  which  are  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  genus;  while  the  Japanese  jay  (No.  11)  is 
also  completely  isolated  as  regards  the  European  jays,  to  which 
alone  it  is  closely  allied.  These  peculiarities  of  distribution  are 
no  doubt  in  part  dependent  on  the  habits  of  the  jays,  which  live 
only  in  well-wooded  districts,  among  deciduous  trees,  and  are  es- 
sentially non-migratory  in  their  habits,  though  sometimes  moving 
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southward  in  winter.  This  will  explain  their  absence  from  the 
vast  desert  area  of  Central  Asia,  but  it  will  not  account  for  the 
gap  between  the  North  and  South  Chinese  species,  nor  for  the 
absence  of  jays  from  the  wooded  hills  of  Turkestan,  where  Mr. 
X.  A.  Severtzoff  collected  assiduously,  obtaining  384  species  of 
birds,  but  no  jay.  These  peculiarities,  and  the  fact  that  jays  are 
never  very  abundant  anywhere,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  genus 
is  now  a  decaying  one,  and  that  it  has  at  no  very  distant  epoch 
occupied  a  larger  and  more  continuous  area,  such  as  that  of  the 
genus  Parus  at  the  present  day. 

Discontinuous  Generic  Areas. — It  is  not  very  easy  to  find  good 
examples  of  genera  whose  species  occupy  two  or  more  quite  dis- 
connected areas,  for  though  such  cases  may  not  be  rare,  we  are 
seldom  in  a  position  to  mark  out  the  limits  of  the  several  species 
with  sufficient  accuracy.  The  best  and  most  remarkable  case 
among  European  birds  is  that  of  the  blue  magpies,  forming  the 
genus  Cyanopica.  One  species  {C,  CooJci)  is  confined  (as  already 
stated)  to  the  wooded  and  mountainous  districts  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  while  the  only  other  species  of  the  genus  (6^.  cyanus) 
is  found  far  away  in  Northeastern  Asia  and  Japan,  so  that  the 
two  species  are  separated  by  about  5000  miles  of  continuous 
land.  Another  case  is  that  of  the  curious  little  water-moles  form- 
ing the  genus  Mygale,  one  species,  JU.  Muscovitica,  being  found 
only  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  and  Don  in  Southeastern  Rus- 
sia, while  the  other,  M.  Pyreiiaica^  is  confined  to  streams  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  tropical  America  there  are 
four  different  kinds  of  bell-birds  belonging  to  the  genus  Chas- 
morhynchus,  each  of  which  appeai-s  to  inhabit  a  restricted  area 
completely  separated  from  the  others.  The  most  northerly  is 
C.  tricarunciilatus  of  Costa  Rica  and  Veragua,  a  brown  bird  with 
a  white  head  and  three  long  caruncles  growing  upwards  at  the 
base  of  the  beak.  Next  comes  C.  variegaiuSy  in  Venezuela,  a 
white  bird  with  a  brown  head  and  numerous  caruncles  on  the 
throat,  perhaps  conterminous  with  the  last ;  in  Guiana,  extending 
to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro,  we  have  C  niveus^  the  bell- 
bird  described  by  Waterton,  which  is  pure  white,  with  a  single 
long  fleshy  caruncle  at  the  base  of  the  beak ;  the  last  species,  C\ 
nudicoUiSy  inhabits  Southeast  Brazil,  and  is  also  white,  but  with 
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black  stripes  over  the  eyes,  and  with  a  naked  throat.  These  birds 
are  about  the  size  of  thrushes,  and  are  all  remarkable  for  their 
loud-ringing  notes  like  a  bell  or  a  blow  on  an  anvil,  as  well  as 
for  their  peculiar  colors.  They  are  therefore  known  to  the  na- 
tive Indians  wherever  they  exist,  and  we  may  be  the  more  sure 
that  they  do  not  spread  over  the  intervening  areas  where  they 
have  never  been  found,  and  where  the  natives  know  nothing  of 
them. 

A  good  example  of  isolated  fepecies  of  a  group  nearer  home  is 
afforded  by  the  snow-partridges  of  the  genus  Tetraogallus.  One 
species  inhabits  the  Caucasus  range  and  nowhere  else,  keeping  to 
the  higher  slopes  from  6000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
accompanying  the  ibex  in  its  wanderings,  as  both  feed  on  the 
same  plants.  Another  has  a  wider  range  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Persia  from  the  Taurus  Mountains  to  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  Caspian  Sea;  a  third  species  inhabits  the  Western  Hima- 
layas, between  the  forests  and  perpetual  snow,  extending  east- 
ward to  Nepal,  while  a  fourth  is  found  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountains  in  Thibet,  and  the  ranges  of  these  two  perhaps  over- 
lap; the  last  species  inhabits  the  Altai  Mountains,  and  like  the 
two  first  appears  to  be  completely  separated  from  all  its  allies. 

There  are  some  few  still  more  extraordinarv  cases  in  which 
the  species  of  one  genus  are  separated  in  remote  continents  or 
islands.  The  most  striking  of  these  is  that  of  the  tapirs,  forming 
the  genus  Tapirus,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three  species  in 
South  America,  and  one  very  distinct  species  in  Malacca  and 
Borneo,  separated  by  nearly  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe. 
Another  example  among  quadrupeds  is  a  peculiar  genus  of  moles 
named  Urotrichus,  of  w^hich  one  species  inhabits  Japan  and  the 
other  British  Columbia.  The  cuckoo-like  honey-guides,  forming 
the  genus  Indicator,  are  tolerably  abundant  in  tropical  Africa, 
but  there  arc  two  outlying  species,  one  in  the  Eastern  Himalaya 
Mountains,  the  other  in  Borneo,  both  very  rare,  and  quite  re- 
cently an  allied  species  has  been  found  in  the  Malay  peninsula. 
The  beautiful  blue  and  green  thrush -tits,  forming  the  genus 
Cochoa,  have  two  species  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas,  while  the 
third  is  confined  to  Java;  the  curious  genus  Eupetes,  supposed 
to  be  allied  to  the  dippers,  has  two  species  in  Sumatra,  and  the 
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other  species  two  thousand  miles  distant  in  New  Guinea ;  lastly, 
the  lovely  ground-thrushes  of  the  genus  Pitta  range  from  Ilin- 
dostan  to  Australia,  while  a  single  species,  far  removed  from  all 
its  near  allies,  inhabits  West  Africa. 

Peculiarities  of  Generic  and  Family  DiMrihution. — The  ex- 
amples now  given  sufficiently  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  the 
several  species  of  a  genus  are  distributed.  We  have  next  to 
consider  genera  as  the  component  parts  of  families,  and  families 
of  orders,  from  the  same  point  of  view. 

All  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  species  of  a  genus  are 
reproduced  by  the  genera  of  a  family,  and  often  in  a  more 
1  marked  degree.     Owing,  however,  to  the  extreme  restriction  of 

genera  by  modern  naturalists,  there  are  not  many  among  the 
higher  animals  that  have  a  world-wide  distribution.  Among 
the  mammalia  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  truly  cosmopolitan 
genus.  This  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  the  higher  orders  ex- 
cept the  mice  from  Australia,  while  the  genus  Mus,  which  oc- 
curs there,  is  represented  by  a  distinct  group,  Ilesperomys,  in 
America.  If,  however,  we  consider  the  Australian  dingo  as  a 
native  animal,  we  might  class  the  genus  Canis  as  cosmopolite, 
but  the  wild  dogs  of  South  America  are  now  formed  into  sep- 
arate genera  by  some  naturalists.  Many  genera,  however,  range 
over  three  or  more  continents,  as  Felis  (the  cat  genus),  absent 
only  from  Australia;  Ursus  (the  bear  genus),  absent  from  Aus- 
tralia and  tropical  Africa ;  Cervus  (the  deer  genus),  with  nearly 
the  same  range;  and  Sciurus  (the  squirrel  genus),  found  in  all 
the  continents  but  Australia.  Among  birds,  Tnrdiis,  the  thrush, 
and  Himndo,  the  swallow  genus,  are  the  only  perching  birds 
which  are  truly  cosmopolites;  but  there  are  many  genera  of 
hawks,  owls,  wading  and  swimming  birds  which  have  a  world- 
wide range. 

As  a  great  many  genera  consist  of  single  species,  there  is  no 
lack  of  cases  of  great  restriction,  such  as  the  curious  lemur  called 
the  "  potto,"  which  is  found  only  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  forms 
the  genus  Perodicticus ;  the  true  chinchillas,  found  only  in  the 
Andes  of  Peru  and  Chili  south  of  9°  S.  lat.  and  between  8000 
and  12,000  feet  elevation ;  several  genera  of  finches,  each  con- 
fined to  limited  poii;ions  of  the  higher  Himalayas ;  the  blood- 
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pheasants  (Itliaginis),  found  only  above  10,000  feet  from  Nepal 
to  East  Tliibet ;  the  bald-headed  starling  of  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands, the  lyre-birds  of  East  Australia,  and  a  host  of  otliers. 

It  is  among  the  different  genera  of  the  same  family  that  we 
meet  with  the  most  striking  examples  of  discontinuity,  although 
these  genera  are  often  as  unmistakably  allied  as  are  the  species 
of  a  genus ;  and  it  is  these  cases  that  furnish  the  most  interest- 
ing problems  to  the  student  of  distribution.  We  must,  there- 
fore, consider  them  somewhat  more  fully. 

Among  mammalia  the  most  remarkable  of  these  divided  fam- 
ilies is  that  of  the  camels,  of  which  one  genus,  Camelus,  the  true 
camels,  comprising  the  camel  and  dromedary,  is  confined  to 
Asia,  while  the  other,  Auchenia,  comprising  the  llamas  and 
alpacas,  is  found  only  in  the  high  Andes  and  in  the  plains  of 
temperate  South  America.  Not  only  are  these  two  genera  sep- 
arated by  the  Atlantic  and  by  the  greater  part  of  the  land  of 
two  continents,  but  one  is  confined  to  the  Northern  and  the 
other  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  next  case,  though  not 
so  well  known,  is  equally  remarkable;  it  is  that  of  the  Centeti- 
dce,  a  family  of  small  insectivorous  animals,  which  are  wholly 
confined  to  Madagascar  and  the  large  West  Indian  islands  Cuba 
and  Ilayti,  the  former  containing  five  genera  and  the  latter  a 
single  genus  with  a  species  in  each  island.  Here  again  we  have 
the  whole  continent  of  Africa  as  well  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean  sep- 
arating allied  genera.  Two  families  of  rat-like  animals,  Octo- 
dontida3  and  Echimyidas,  are  also  divided  by  the  Atlantic.  Both 
are  mainly  South  American,  but  the  former  has  two  genera  in 
North  and  East  Africa,  and  the  latter  also  two  in  South  and 
West  Africa.  Two  other  families  of  mammalia,  though  confined 
to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  are  yet  markedly  discontinuous. 
The  Tragulidse  are  small  deer-like  animals,  known  as  chevrotains 
or  mouse-deer,  abundant  in  India  and  the  larger  Malay  islands, 
and  forming  the  genus  Tragulus;  while  another  genus,  Hyo- 
moschus,  is  confined  to  West  Africa.  The  other  family  is  the 
Simiidse  or  anthropoid  apes,  in  which  we  have  the  gorilla  and 
chimpanzee  confined  to  West  and  Central  Africa,  while  the 
allied  orangs  are  found  only  in  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and 
Borneo,  the  two  groups  being  separated  by  a  greater  space 
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tlian  the  Echimyidse  and  other  rodents  of  Africa  and  South 
America. 

Among  birds  and  reptiles  we  have  several  families,  which, 
from  being  found  only  within  thie  tropics  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  have  been  termed  tropicopolitan  groups.  The  Mega- 
Isemidoe,  or  barbets,  are  gayly  colored  fruit-eating  birds,  almost 
equally  abundant  in  tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  but  less  plentiful 
in  America,  where  they  probably  suffer  from  the  competition 
of  the  larger  sized  toucans.  The  genera  of  each  country  are 
distinct,  but  all  are  closely  allied,  the  family  being  a  very  nat- 
ural one.  The  trogons  form  a  family  of  very  gorgeously  col- 
ored and  remarkable  insect-eating  birds  very  abundant  in  trop- 
ical America,  less  so  in  Asia,  and  with  a  single  genus  of  two 
species  in  Africa. 

Among  reptiles  we  have  two  families  of  snakes  —  the  Den- 
drophidee,  or  tree-snakes,  and  the  Dryiophidse,  or  green  whip- 
snakes  —  which  are  also  found  in  the  three  tropical  regions  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  but  in  these  cases  even  some  of  the 
genera  are  common  to  Asia  and  Africa,  or  to  Africa  and  Amer- 
ica. The  lizards  forming  the  small  family  I^pidostemidsB  are 
divided  between  tropical  Africa  and  South  America,  while 
even  the  peculiarly  American  family  of  the  iguanas  is  repre- 
sented by  two  genera  in  Madagascar.  Passing  on  to  the  Am- 
phibians, the  worm-like  Cseciliadse  are  tropicopolitan,  as  are  also 
the  toads  of  the  family  Phryniscidee.  Insects  also  furnish  some 
analogous  cases,  three  genera  of  Cicindelidoe  (Pogonostoma,  Cte- 
nostoma,  and  Peridexia),  showing  a  decided  connection  between 
this  family  in  South  America  and  Madagascar ;  while  the  beau- 
tiful genus  of  diurnal  moths,  Urania,  is  confined  to  the  same 
two  countries.  A  somewhat  similar  but  better-known  illustra- 
tion is  afforded  by  the  two  genera  of  ostriches,  one  confined  to 
Africa  and  Arabia,  the  other  to  the  plains  of  temperate  South 
America. 

General  Features  of  Overlapping  and  Discoiithiuans  Areas. — 
These  numerous  examples  of  discontinuous  genera  and  families 
form  an  important  section  of  the  facts  of  animal  dispersal  which 
any  true  theory  must  satisfactorily  account  for.  In  greater  or 
less  prominence  they  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  world,  and  in 
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every  group  of  animals,  and  they  grade  imperceptibly  into 
those  cases  of  conterminous  and  overlapping  areas  which  we 
have  seen  to  prevail  in  most  extensive  groups  of  species,  and 
which  are  perhaps  even  more  common  in  those  large  families 
which  consist  of  many  closely  allied  genera.  A  sufficient  proof 
of  the  overlapping  of  generic  areas  is  the  occurrence  of  a  num- 
ber of  genera  of  the  same  family  together.  Thus  in  France  or 
Italy  about  twenty  genera  of  warblers  (Sylviadae)  are  found, 
and  as  each  of  the  thirty-three  genera  of  this  family  inhabiting 
temperate  Europe  and  Asia  has  a  diflferent  area,  a  great  number 
must  here  overlap.  So,  in  most  parts  of  Africa  at  least,  ten  or 
twelve  genera  of  antelopes  may  be  found,  and  in  South  Amer- 
ica a  large  proportion  of  the  genera  of  monkeys  of  the  family 
Cebidffi  occur  in  many  districts ;  and  still  more  is  this  the  case 
with  the  larger  bird  families,  such  as  the  tanagers,  the  tyrant 
shrikes,  or  the  tree-creepei*8,  so  that  there  is  in  all  these  exten- 
sive families  no  geims  whose  area  does  not  overlap  that  of  many 
othei^s.  Then  among  the  moderately  extensive  families  we  find 
a  few  instances  of  one  or  two  genera  isolated  from  the  rest,  as 
the  spectacled  bear,  Tremarctos,  found  only  in  Chili,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  family  extends  from  Europe  and  Asia  over 
North  America  to  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  but  no  farther 
south ;  the  Bovidoe,  or  hollow-horned  ruminants,  which  have  a 
few  isolated  genera  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  islands  of 
Sumatra  and  Celebes ;  and  from  these  we  pass  on  to  the  cases 
of  wide  separation  already  given. 

Restricted  Areas  of  Families. — As  families  sometimes  con- 
sist of  single  genera  and  even  single  species,  they  often  present 
examples  of  very  restricted  range;  but  what  is  perhaps  more 
interesting  are  those  cases  in  which  a  family  contains  numerous 
species  and  sometimes  even  several  genera,  and  yet  is  confined 
to  a  narrow  area.  Such  are  the  golden  moles  (Chrysochloridae), 
consisting  of  two  genera  and  three  species,  confined  to  extra- 
tropical  South  Africa;  the  hill-tits  (Liotrichidie),  a  family  of 
eleven  genera  and  thirty-five  species  almost  wholly  limited  to 
the  Himalayas,  but  with  a  few  straggling  species  in  the  Malay 
countries ;  the  Pteroptochidae,  large  wren-like  birds,  consisting 
of  eight  genera  and  nineteen  species,  almost  entirely  confined 
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to  temperate  South  America  and  the  Andes ;  and  the  birds-of- 
paradise,  consisting  of  nineteen  or  twenty  genera  and  about 
thirty-five  species,  almost  all  inhabitants  of  New  Guinea  and 
the  immediately  surrounding  islands,  while  a  few,  doubtfully 
belonging  to  the  family,  extend  to  East  Australia.  Among 
reptiles  the  most  striking  case  of  restriction  is  that  of  the  rough- 
tailed  buiTowing  snakes  (Uropeltidas),  the  five  genera  and  eigh- 
teen species  being  strictly  confined  to  Ceylon  and  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Indian  Peninsula. 

The  Distribution  of  Orders. — When  we  pass  to  the  larger 
groups,  termed  orders,  comprising  several  families,  we  find  com- 
paratively few  cases  of  restriction  and  many  of  world-wide  dis- 
tribution; and  the  families  of  which  they  are  composed  are 
strictly  comparable  to  the  genera  of  which  families  are  com- 
posed, inasmuch  as  they  present  examples  of  overlapping,  or 
conterminous,  or  isolated  areas,  though  the  latter  are  compara- 
tively rare.  Among  mammalia  the  Insectivora  oifer  the  best 
example  of  an  order  several  of  whose  families  inhabit  areas 
more  or  less  isolated  from  the  rest ;  while  the  Marsupialia  have 
six  families  in  Australia,  and  one,  the  opossums,  far  off  in 
America. 

Perhaps,  more  important  is  the  limitation  of  some  entire 
orders  to  certain  well-defined  portions  of  the  globe.  Thus  the 
Proboscidea,  comprising  the  single  family  and  genus  of  the  ele- 
phants, and  the  Ilyracoidea,  that  of  the  Ilyrax  or  Syrian  cony, 
are  confined  to  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia;  the  Mareupials  to 
Australia  and  America ;  and  the  Monotremata,  the  lowest  of  all 
mammals — comprising  the  duck-billed  Platypus  and  the  spiny 
Echidna — to  Australia.  Among  birds  the  Struthiones,  or  ostrich 
tribe,  are  almost  confined  to  the  three  southern  continents.  South 
America,  Africa,  and  Australia ;  and  among  Amphibia  the  tailed 
Batrachia — the  newts  and  salamanders — are  similarly  restricted 
to  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

These  various  facts  will  receive  their  explanation  in  a  future 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  FACTS  OF  DISTRIBUTION.— ZOOLOGICAL 

REGIONS. 

The  Geographical  Divisions  of  the  Globe  do  not  Correspond  to  Zoological  Divisions. 
— The  Range  of  British  Mammals  as  Indicating  a  Zoological  Region. — Range  of 
East  Asian  and  North  African  Mammals. — The  Range  of  British  Birds. — Range 
of  East  Asian  Birds. — The  Limits  of  the  Pala^arctic  Region. — Characteristic  Feat- 
ures of  the  Palomrctic  Region. — Definition  and  Characteristic  Groups  of  the  Ethi- 
opian Region. — Of  the  Oriental  Region. — Of  the  Australian  Region. — Of  the  Ne- 
arctic  Region. — Of  the  Neotropical  Region. — Comparison  of  Zoological  Regions 
with  the  Geographical  Divisions  of  the  Globe. 

Uaving  now  obtained  some  notion  of  how  animals  are  dis- 
persed over  the  earth's  surface,  whether  as  single  species  or  as 
collected  in  those  groups  termed  genera,  families,  and  orders,  it 
will  be  well,  before  proceeding  further,  to  understand  something 
of  the  classification  of  the  facts  we  have  been  considering,  and 
some  of  the  simpler  conclusions  these  facts  lead  to. 

We  have  hitherto  described  the  distribution  of  species  and 
groups  of  animals  by  means  of  the  great  geographical  divisions 
of  the  globe  in  common  use ;  but  it  will  have  been  observed 
that  in  hardly  any  case  do  these  define  the  limits  of  anything 
beyond  species,  and  very  seldom,  or  perhaps  never,  even  those 
accuratelj\  Thus  the  term  "Europe"  will  not  give,  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy,  the  range  of  any  one  genus  of  mammals 
or  birds,  and  perhaps  not  that  of  half-a-dozen  species.  Either 
they  range  into  Siberia,  or  Asia  Minor,  or  Palestine,  or  North 
Africa ;  and  this  seems  to  be  always  the  case  when  their  area 
of  distribution  occupies  a  large  portion  of  Europe.  There  are, 
indeed,  a  few  species  limited  to  Central  or  Western  or  Southern 
Europe,  and  these  are  almost  the  only  cases  in  which  we  can 
use  the  word  for  zoological  purposes  without  having  to  add  to 
it  some  portion  of  another  continent.     Still  less  useful  is  the 
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term  Asia  for  this  purpose,  since  there  is  probably  no  single 
animal  or  group  confined  to  Asia  which  is  not  also  more  or  less 
nearly  confined  to  the  tropical  or  the  temperate  portion  of  it. 
The  only  exception  is  perhaps  the  tiger,  which  may  really  be 
called  an  Asiatic  animal,  as  it  occupies  nearly  two  thirds  of  the 
continent;  but  this  is  a  unique  example,  while  the  cases  in 
which  Asiatic  animals  and  groups  are  strictly  limited  to  a  por- 
tion of  Asia,  or  extend  also  into  Europe  or  into  Africa  or  to  the 
Malay  Islands,  are  exceedingly  numerous.  So,  in  Africa,  very 
few  groups  of  animals  range  over  the  whole  of  it  without  going 
beyond,  cither  into  Europe  or  Asia  Minor  or  Arabia,  while  those 
which  are  purely  African  are  generally  confined  to  the  portion 
south  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  Australia  and  America  are  terms 
which  better  serve  the  purpose  of  the  zoologist.  The  former 
defines  the  limit  of  many  important  groups  of  animals ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  latter,  but  the  division  into  North  and 
South  America  introduces  difficulties,  for  almost  all  the  groups 
especially  characteristic  of  South  America  are  found  also  beyond 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  in  what  is  geographically  part  of  the 
northern  continent. 

It  being  thus  clear  that  the  old  and  popular  divisions  of  the 
globe  are  very  inconvenient  when  used  to  describe  the  range  of 
animals,  we  are  naturally  led  to  ask  whether  any  other  division 
can  be  made  which  will  be  more  useful,  and  will  serve  to  group 
together  a  considerable  number  of  the  facts  we  have  to  deal 
with.  Such  a  division  was  made  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Sclater  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  and  it  has,  with  some  slight  modification,  come 
into  pretty  general  use  in  this  country,  and  to  some  extent  also 
on  the  Continent ;  we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  explain  its  nat- 
ure and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  established,  as  it  will  have 
to  be  often  referred  to  in  future  chaptere  of  this  work,  and  will 
take  the  place  of  the  old  geographical  divisions,  whose  extreme 
inconvenience  has  already  been  pointed  out.  The  primary 
zoological  divisions  of  the  globe  are  called  "  regions,"  and  we 
will  begin  by  ascertaining  the  limits  of  the  region  of  which  our 
own  country  forms  a  part. 

Tlie  Range  of  British  MammaU  as  Indicating  a  Zoological 
liegion, — We  will  first  take  our  commonest  wild  mammalia  and 
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see  liow  far  they  extend,  and  especially  whetlier  they  are  con- 
fined to  Europe  or  range  over  parts  of  otlier  continents : 


1.  Wild-cat.. 

2.  Fox 

8.  Weasel... 

4.  Otter 

5.  Badger... 

6.  Stag 

7.  Hedgehog 

8.  Mole 

D.  Squirrel . . 

10.  Dormouse 

11.  Water-rat. 

12.  Hare 

13.  liabbit.... 


Europe 
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North  Africa 
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North  Africa 


Sil)eria,  Afghanistan. 
Central  Asia  to  Amoor. 
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Siberia. 

Central  Asia  to  Amoor. 

44  44  it 
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Central  Asia. 
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We  thus  see  that  out  of  thirteen  of  our  commonest  quadru- 
peds only  one  is  confined  to  Europe,  while  seven  are  found  also 
in  Northern  Africa  and  eleven  range  into  Siberia,  most  of  them 
stretching  quite  across  Asia  to  the  valley  of  the  Amoor  on  the 
extreme  eastern  side  of  that  continent.  Two  of  the  above-named 
British  species,  the  fox  and  weasel,  are  also  inhabitants  of  the 
New  World,  being  as  common  in  the  northern  parts  of  North 
America  as  they  arc  with  us ;  but  with  these  exceptions  the  en- 
tire range  of  our  commoner  species  is  given,  and  they  clearlj*^ 
show  that  all  Northern  Asia  and  Northern  Africa  must  be  added 
to  Europe  in  order  to  form  the  region  which  they  collectively 
inhabit.  If  now  we  go  into  Central  Europe  and  take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  quadrupeds  of  Germany,  we  shall  find  that  these  too,  al- 
though much  more  numerous,  are  confined  to  the  same  limits, 
except  that  some  of  the  more  arctic  kinds,  as  already  stated,  ex- 
tend into  the  colder  regions  of  North  America. 

Range  of  East  Asian  and  North  African  Mammals, — Let  us 
now  pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  great  northern  continent,  and 
examine  the  list  of  the  quadrupeds  of  Amoorland,  in  the  same 
latitude  as  Germany.  We  find  that  there  arc  forty-four  terres- 
trial si>ecies  (omitting  the  bats,  the  seals,  and  other  marine  ani- 
mals), and  of  these  no  less  than  twenty-six  arc  identical  with 
European  species,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  more  are  closely  allied 
representatives,  leaving  only  five  or  six  which  are  peculiarly 
Asiatic.  We  can  hardly  have  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  es- 
sential oneness  of  the  mammalia  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia. 
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In  Northern  Africa  we  do  not  find  so  many  European  species 
(though  even  here  they  are  very  numerous),  because  a  consider- 
able number  of  West  Asiatic  and  Desert  forms  occur.  Having, 
however,  shown  that  Europe  and  Western  Asia  have  almost 
identical  animals,  we  may  treat  all  these  as  really  European,  and 
we  shall  then  be  able  to  compare  the  quadrupeds  of  North  Af- 
rica with  those  of  Europe  and  West  Asia.  Taking  those  of  Al- 
geria as  the  best  known,  we  find  that  there  are  thirty-three  spe- 
cies identical  with  those  of  Europe  and  West  Asia,  while  twenty- 
four  more,  though  distinct,  are  closely  allied,  belonging  to  the 
same  genera;  thus  making  a  total  of  fifty-seven  of  European 
type.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seven  species  which  are  either 
identical  with  species  of  tropical  Africa  or  allied  to  them,  and 
six  more  which  are  especially  characteristic  of  the  African  and 
Asiatic  deserts,  which  form  a  kind  of  neutml  zone  between  the 
temperate  and  tropical  regions.  If  now  we  consider  that  Algeria 
and  the  adjacent  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  form 
part  of  Africa,  while  they  are  separated  from  Europe  by  a  wide 
sea,  and  are  only  connected  with  Asia  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  we 
cannot  but  feel  surprised  at  the  wonderful  preponderance  of  the 
European  and  West  Asiatic  elements  in  the  mammalia  which 
inhabit  the  district. 

The  Range  of  Bntish  Birds. — As  it  is  very  important  that 
no  doubt  should  exist  as  to  the  limits  of  the  zoological  region  of 
which  Europe  forms  a  part,  we  will  now  examine  the  birds,  in 
order  to  see  how  far  they  agree  in  their  distribution  with  the 
mammalia.  Of  late  yeare  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
distribution  of  European  and  Asiatic  birds,  many  ornithologists 
having  travelled  in  North  Africa,  in  Palestine,  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
Persia,  in  Siberia,  in  Mongolia,  and  in  China ;  so  that  we  are  now 
able  to  determine  the  exact  ranges  of  many  species  in  a  manner 
that  would  have  been  impossible  a  few  years  ago.  These  ranges 
are  given  for  all  British  species  in  the  new  edition  of  Yarrell's 
"  History  of  British  Birds,"  now  in  course  of  publication  under 
the  editorship  of  Professor  Newton,  while  those  of  all  European 
birds  are  given  in  still  more  detail  in  Mr.  Dresser's  beautiful 
work  on  the  birds  of  Europe  just  completed.  In  order  to  con- 
fine our  examination  within  reasonable  limits,  and  at  the  same 
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time  give  it  the  interest  attaching  to  familiar  objects,  we  will 
take  the  whole  series  of  British  Passeres,  or  perching  birds,  given 
in  Professor  Newton's  work  (118  in  number),  and  arrange  them 
in  series  according  to  the  extent  of  their  range.  These  include 
not  only  the  permanent  residents  and  regular  migrants  to  our 
country,  but  also  those  which  occasionally  straggle  here,  so  that 
it  really  comprises  a  large  proportion  of  all  European  birds. 

I.  British  Birds  which  Extend  to  North  Africa  and  Central  or  North- 

east Asia. 

1 .  Lanius  coUurio Ued-baekcd  Shrike  (also  nil  Africa) 

2.  Oriolus  galbula Golden  Oiiole  (idso  all  Afiiw). 

3.  Turdus  musicus. Song-thrush. 

4.  *  *       iliacus liedwing. 

r».       *'      pilaris Fieldfare. 

(>.  Monticola  saxatilis Blue-rock  Thrush. 

7.  Ruticilla  Suecica Blue-throat  (also  India  in  winter). 

8.  Saricola  rubicola Stone-chat  (also  India  in  winter). 

0.  "       ananlhe Wheat-ear  (also  North  America). 

10.  Acrocephalus  arundinaceus Great  Beed-warbler. 

I I.  Syicia  curntca Lesser  White-throat. 

1 2.  Parus  major Great  Titmouse. 

13.  Motacilla  sulphurea Gray  Wagtail  (also  China  and  Malaya). 

U.        **        Rati Yellow  Wagtail. 

1  .*>.  A  nthus  trivialis Tree-pipit. 

16.  *  *      spiioletta Water-pipit. 

17.  "      cumpestris Tawny  Pipit. 

1 8.  Alauda  arvensis Skvlark. 

19.  **       cristata Crested  Lark. 

20.  Emheriza  schaniclus ]{eed-bunting. 

21.  * '        cilrinelia Yellow-hammer. 

22.  FringiUa  montifringilla Brambling. 

23.  Passer  montanus Tree-sparrow  (also  South  Asia). 

24.  *  *      domesticus Ilouse-spari'ow. 

25.  Coccothraustes  vulgaris Hawfinch. 

2C.  Carduelis  sptnus, Siskin  (also  China). 

27.  Loxia  curvirostra Crossbill. 

28.  Sturnus  vulgaris Starling. 

29.  Pyrrhocorax  graculus Chough. 

30.  Corvus  corone Crow. 

3 1 .  nirundo  rustica Swallow  (all  Africa  and  Asia). 

32.  Cotyle  riparia Sand-martin  (also  India  and  North  America). 

2.  British  Birds  which  Range  to  Central  or  Northeast  Asia. 

1 .  Lanius  excuhitor Great  Grnv  Shrike. 

2.  Turdus  varius While's  Thrush  (also  to  Japan). 
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3.  Turdns  atrigularis, Blnck-throated  Thrash. 

4.  Acrocephalus  nieuius Grasshopper- warbler. 

5.  Phylloscopus  supercilitmia Yellow-browed  Warbler. 

6.  Certhia  familiaris Tree-creeper. 

7.  Parva  ccenJeus Blue  Titmouse. 

8.  "     ater. Coal  Titmouse. 

9.  ^'     palustris, Mnrsh  Titmouse. 

10.  Acredula  caudata Long-tailed  Titmouse. 

1  ] .  Ampelis  garrulus Waxwing. 

]  2.  Anthus  Richardi Kicbard's  Pipit. 

13.  Alauda  alpestris, Shore- lark  (also  North  America). 

14.  Plectrophanes  nivalis Snow-bunting  (also  North  America). 

liS.  *^  Lapponicus, I^pland  Bunting. 

16.  Emheriza  rustica Kustic  Bunting  (also  China). 

17.  **        pusilla Little  Bunting. 

18.  Ltnota  linaria Mealy  Kedpoll  (also  North  America). 

19.  Pyrrhula  Erythrina Scarlet  Grossbciik  (also  North  India,  China). 

20.  '*        enuchator Pine  Grossbeak  (also  North  America). 

2 1 .  Tjoxia  bi/asciata Two-bainred  Crossbill. 

22.  Pastor  roseiis. Kose-colored  Starling  (also  India). 

23.  Coruus  corax Raven  (also  North  America). 

24.  Pica  rustica Magpie. 

25.  Nucifraga  caryocatactes Nut-cracker. 

3.  British  Birds  Ranging  into  North  Africa  and  West  Asia. 

1.  Lanius  minor Lesser  Gray  Shrike. 

2.  **      awriculatus Wood-chat  (also  tropical  Africa). 

3.  Muscicapa  grisola Spotted  Flycatcher  (also  E.  and  S.  Africa). 

4.  **         atricapilla Pied  Flycatcher  (also  Central  Africa). 

fi.  Turdus  viscivorus. Mistletoe  Thrush  (North  India  in  winter). 

6.  **       merula Blackbird. 

7.  '*       torquatus Ring-ouzel. 

8.  Accentor  modular  is Hedge-sparrow. 

9.  Krithacus  rubecula Redbreast. 

1 0.  Daulias  luscinia Nightingale. 

1 1 .  Rutidlla  phcenicurus Redstart. 

12.  **        Ihhys Black  Redstart. 

1 3.  Saxicola  rubeira W^hinchat. 

1 4.  ASdon  galaciodes Rufous  Warbler. 

1 5.  Acrocephalus  streperus Reed- warbler. 

16.  *'  schoenobenus Sedge- warbler. 

17.  MeHzophilus  undatus Dartford  Warbler. 

1 8.  Sylvia  rvfa Greater  White-throat. 

19.  '*      saUcaria Garden- warbler. 

20.  **      atricapilla Blackcap. 

21 .  "      orjthea Orphean  Warbler. 

22.  Phylloscopus  tibilatrix Wood-Avren. 
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23.  Phylloscoput  irochilns Willow-wren. 

24.  **  coUyhita Chiffchaff 

25.  Regulus  cristatus Golden-crested  Wren. 

20.       ' *       ignicapilluM Fire-crested  Wren. 

27.  Troglodytes  parvulus Wren. 

28.  Sitta  awsia Nuthatch. 

20.  Motacilla  alba Wliitc  Wagtail  (also  West  Africa). 

80.  **       Jlaua Blue-headed  Wagtail. 

31.  Anthus  pratenns, Meadow-pipit. 

32.  Alauda  arborea Woodlark. 

33.  Calandrella  hrachydactyla Short-toed  Lark. 

81.  Emheriza  milaria Common  Bunting. 

85.         *'         cirlus Cirl  Bunting. 

36.  **         hortulana Ortolan. 

37.  Fringilla  Calebs Chaffinch. 

38.  Coccothraustes  chloris Greenfinch. 

39.  Serinus  hortulanus Serin. 

40.  Carduelis  elegans Goldfinch. 

41 .  Linota  cannabina Linnet. 

42.  Corvus  monedula Jackdaw. 

43.  Chelidon  urbica Ilouse-moitin. 

4.  British  Birds  Ranging  to  Nortu  Africa. 

1.  Uypohis  icterina Icterine  Warbler. 

2.  Acrocephalus  aquatkus Aquatic  Warbler. 

3.  "  luscinioides Savi's  Warbler. 

4.  Motacilla  lugubris Pied  Wagtail. 

5.  Pyrrhula  Europaa Bullfinch. 

G.  Garrulus  glandarius Jay. 

5.  BiiiTiSH  Birds  Ranging  to  West  Asia  only. 

1 .  Muscicapa  parva Red-breasted  Flycatcher  (to  Northwest  India). 

2.  Panurus  biarmicus Bearded  Titmouse. 

3.  Melanocorypha  Sibirica White-winged  Lark. 

4.  Euspiza  melanocephala Blnck-headed  Bunting. 

5.  Linota  Jlavirostris Twite. 

C.  Corvus frugilegus Rook. 

C.  British  Birds  Confined  to  Europe. 

1.  Cinclus  aquaticus Dipper. 

2.  Accentor  collaris Alpine  Accentor. 

3.  Parus  cristatus^ Crested  Titmouse. 

4.  Anthus  obscurus Rock-pipit. 

5.  Linota  rttfescens Lesser  Redpoll. 

G.  Loxia  pityopsittacus Parrot  Crossbill. 
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We  find  that  out  of  a  total  of  118  British  Passeres  there  arc : 

32  species  which  range  to  North  Africa  and  Central  or  East  Asia. 

25      **  "        **      *'  Central  or  East  Asia,  but  not  to  North  Africa. 

43      *'  **        *'      "  North  Africa  and  Western  Asia. 

C      *'  *'        **      "  North  Africa,  but  not  at  all  into  Asia. 

C      *'  "         **      "  West  Asia,  but  not  to  North  Africa. 

G      *'  **     do  not  range  out  of  Europe. 

These  figures  agree  essentially  with  those  furnished  by  the 
mammalia,  and  complete  the  demonstration  that  all  the  temper- 
ate portions  of  Asia  and  North  Africa  must  be  added  to  Europe 
to  form  a  natural  zoological  division  of  the  earth.  We  must  also 
note  how  comparatively  few  of  these  overpass  the  limits  thus 
indicated ;  only  seven  species  extending  their  range  occasionally 
into  tropical  or  South  Africa,  eight  into  some  parts  of  tropical 
Asia,  and  six  into  arctic  or  temperate  North  America. 

Range  of  East  Asian  Birds, — To  complete  the  evidence,  we 
only  require  to  know  that  the  East  Asiatic  birds  are  as  much 
like  those  of  Europe  as  we  have  already  shown  to  be  the  case 
when  we  take  the  point  of  departure  from  our  end  of  the  conti- 
nent. This  does  not  follow  necessarily,  because  it  is  possible  that 
a  totally  distinct  North  Asiatic  fauna  might  there  j)revail ;  and, 
although  our  birds  go  eastward  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Asia, 
their  birds  might  not  come  westward  to  Europe.  The  birds  of 
Eastern  Siberia  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Russian  natural- 
ists, and  afford  us  the  means  of  making  the  required  comparison. 
There  are  151  species  belonging  to  the  orders  Passeres  and  Pica- 
riae  (the  perching  and  climbing  birds),  and  of  these  no  less  than 
77,  or  more  than  half,  are  absolutely  identical  with  European 
species ;  63  are  peculiar  to  North  Asia,  but  all  except  five  or  six 
of  these  are  allied  to  European  forms;  the  remaining  11  spe- 
cies are  migrants  from  Southeastern  Asia.  The  resemblance  is 
therefore  equally  close  whichever  extremity  of  the  Euro- Asiatic 
continent  wo  take  as  our  starting-point,  and  is  equally  remarkable 
in  birds  as  in  mammalia.  We  have  now  only  to  determine  the 
limits  of  this  our  first  zoological  region,  which  has  been  termed 
the  "  Palsearctic "  by  Mr.  Sclater,  meaning  the  "  northern  old- 
world"  region — a  name  now  well  known  to  naturalists. 

The  Limits  of  the  PdUearctic  Region, — The  boundaries  of 
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this  region,  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  ascertained^  are  shown  on 
our  general  map  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  but  it  will  be 
evident  on  consideration  that,  except  in  a  few  places,  its  limits 
can  only  be  approximately  defined.  On  the  north,  east,  and 
west  it  extends  to  the  ocean,  and  includes  a  number  of  islands 
whose  peculiarities  will  be  pointed  out  in  a  subsequent  chapter; 
so  that  the  southern  boundary  alone  remains ;  but  as  this  runs 
across  the  entire  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  often  traversing  little-known  regions,  we  may  perhaps 
never  be  able  to  determine  it  accurately,  even  if  it  admits  of 
such  determination.  In  drawing  the  boundary-line  across  Af- 
rica we  meet  with  our  first  diflicult3\  The  Euro-Asiatic  ani- 
mals undoubtedly  extend  to  the  northern  borders  of  the  Sahara, 
while  those  of  tropical  Africa  come  up  to  its  southern  margin, 
the  desert  itself  forminii:  a  kind  of  drv  sea  between  them.  Some 
of  the  species  on  either  side  penetrate  and  even  cross  the  desert, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  balance  these  with  any  accuracy,  and  it 
has  therefore  been  thought  best,  as  a  mere  matter  of  conven- 
ience, to  consider  the  geographical  line  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer 
to  form  the  boundarv.  AVe  are  thus  enabled  to  define  the  Pa- 
Iflearctic  region  as  including  all  north  temperate  Africa ;  and  a 
similar  intermingling  of  animal  tj'pes  occurring  in  Arabia,  the 
same  boundary-line  is  continued  to  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Persia  and  Afghanistan  undoubtedly  belong  to 
the  Palffiarctic  region,  and  Beloochistan  should  probably  go  with 
these.  The  boundary  in  the  northwestern  part  of  India  is  again 
difficult  to  determine,  but  it  cannot  be  far  one  way  or  the  other 
from  the  river  Indus  as  far  up  as  Attock,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Cabool  River.  Here  it  will  bend  to  the  southeast,  passing 
a  little  south  of  Cashmere,  and  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas  into  East  Thibet  and  China,  at  heights  varying  from 
9000  to  11,000  feet,  according  to  soil,  aspect,  and  shelter.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  defined  as  extending  to  the  upper  belt  of  for- 
ests as  far  as  coniferous  trees  prevail ;  but  the  temperate  and 
tropical  faunas  are  here  so  intermingled  that  to  draw  any  exact 
parting-line  is  impossible.  The  two  faunas  are,  however,  very 
distinct.  In  and  above  the  pine  woods  there  are  abundance  of 
warblcre  of  northern  genera,  with  wrens,  numerous  titmice,  and 
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a  great  variety  of  buntings,  grossbeaks,  bullfinches,  and  rosefincli- 
68,  all  more  or  less  nearly  allied  to  the  birds  of  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia;  while  a  little  lower  down  we  meet  with  a  host 
of  peculiar  birds  allied  to  those  of  tropical  Asia  and  the  Malay 
Islands,  but  often  of  distinct  genera.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  of  the  existence  here  of  a  pretty  sharp  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  temperate  and  tropical  faunas,  though  this 
line  will  be  so  irregular,  owing  to  the  complex  system  of  valleys 
and  ridges,  that  in  our  present  ignorance  of  much  of  the  coun- 
try it  cannot  be  marked  in  detail  on  any  map. 

Farther  east  in  China  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  determine 
the  limits  of  the  region,  owing  to  the  great  intermixture  of  mi- 
grating birds ;  tropical  forms  passing  northward  in  summer  as 
far  as  the  Amoor  River,  while  the  northern  forms  visit  every 
part  of  China  in  winter.  From  what  we  know,  however,  of  the 
distribution  of  some  of  the  more  typical  northern  and  southern 
species,  we  are  able  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  Palaearctic  region  a 
little  south  of  Shanghai  on  the  coast.  Several  tropical  genera 
come  as  far  as  Ningpo  or  even  Shanghai,  but  rarely  beyond ; 
while  in  Formosa  and  Amoy  tropical  forms  predominate.  Such 
decidedly  northern  forms  as  bullfinches  and  hawfinches  are 
found  at  Shanghai ;  hence  we  may  commence  the  boundary- 
line  on  the  coast  between  Shanghai  and  Ningpo,  but  inland  it 
probably  bends  a  little  southward,  and  then  northward  to  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  West  China  and  East  Thibet  in  about 
32°  north  latitude ;  where,  at  Moupin,  a  French  missionar}',  Pere 
David,  made  extensive  collections  showing  this  district  to  be  at 
the  junction  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  faunas.  Japan,  as  a 
whole,  is  decidedly  Paloearctic,  although  its  extreme  southern 
portion,  owing  to  its  mild  insular  climate  and  evergreen  vegeta- 
tion, gives  shelter  to  a  number  of  tropical  forms. 

Characteristic  Features  of  the  Palcearctic  liegion, — Having 
tlius  demonstrated  the  unity  of  the  Palaearctic  region  by  tracing 
out  the  distribution  of  a  large  proportion  of  its  mammalia  and 
birds,  it  only  remains  to  show  how  far  it  is  characterized  by  pe- 
culiar groups  such  as  genera  and  families,  and  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  lower  forms  of  life  which  prevail  in  it. 

Taking  first  the  mammalia,  we  find  this  region  is  distinguished 
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by  its  possession  of  the  entire  family  of  Talpidse,  or  moles,  con- 
sisting of  eight  genera  and  sixteen  species,  all  of  which  are  con- 
fined to  it  except  one  which  is  found  in  Northwest  America, 
and  two  which  extend  to  Assam  and  Formosa.  Among  carniv- 
orous animals  the  lynxes  (nine  species)  and  the  badgers  (two  spe- 
cies) are  peculiar  to  it  in  the  Old  World,  while  in  the  New  the 
lynxes  are  found  only  in  the  colder  regions  of  North  America. 
It  has  six  peculiar  genera  (with  seven  species)  of  deer;  seven 
peculiar  genera  of  Bovidae,  chiefly  antelopes;  while  the  entire 
group  of  goats  and  sheep,  comprising  twenty-two  species,  is  al- 
most confined  to  it,  one  species  only  occurring  in  the  Eocky 
Mountains  of  North  America  and  another  in  the  Neilgherries 
of  Southern  India.  Among  the  rodents  there  are  nine  genei-a 
with  twenty-seven  species  wholly  confined  to  it,  while  several 
others,  as  the  voles,  the  dormice,  and  the  pikas,  have  only  a  few 
species  elsewhere. 

In  birds  there  are  a  large  number  of  peculiar  genera,  of  which 
we  need  only  mention  a  few  of  the  more  important,  as  the  grass- 
hopper-warblers (Locnstella)  with  seven  species,  the  Accentors 
with  twelve  species,  and  about  a  dozen  other  genera  of  warblere, 
including  the  robins;  the  bearded  titmouse  and  several  allied 
genera;  the  long-tailed  titmice  forming  the  genus  Acredula; 
the  magpies,  choughs,  and  nut-crackers ;  a  host  of  finches,  among 
which  the  bullfinches  (Pyrrhula)  and  the  buntings  (Emberiza) 
are  the  most  important.  The  true  pheasants  (Pliasianus)  are 
wholly  Palsearctic,  except  one  species  in  Formosa,  as  are  several 
genera  of  wading  birds.  Though  the  reptiles  of  cold  countries 
are  few  as  compared  with  those  of  the  tropics,  the  Palajarctic 
region  in  its  warmer  portions  has  a  considerable  number,  and 
among  these  are  many  which  are  peculiar  to  it.  Such  are  two 
genera  of  snakes,  seven  of  lizards,  eight  of  frogs  and  toads,  and 
eight  of  newts  and  salamanders;  while  of  fresh-water  fishes 
there  are  about  twenty  peculiar  genera.  Among  insects  we 
may  mention  the  elegant  Apollo  butterflies  of  the  Alps  as  form- 
ing a  peculiar  genus  (Parnassius),  only  found  elsewhere  in  the 
Kocky  Mountains  of  North  America;  while  the  beautiful  genus 
Thais  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  Sericinus  of  North  China  are 
equally  remarkable.    Among  other  insects  we  can  now  only  refer 
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to  the  great  family  of  Carabidae,  or  predaceous  ground  beetles, 
which  are  iininensely  numerous  in  this  region,  there  being 
about  fifty  peculiar  genera ;  while  the  large  and  handsome  ge- 
nus Carabus,  with  its  allies  Procerus  and  Procrustes,  containing 
nearly  three  hundred  species,  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  this 
i-egion,  and  would  alone  serve  to  distinguish  it  zoologically  from 
all  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

Having  given  so  full  an  exposition  of  the  facts  which  deter- 
mine the  extent  and  boundaries  of  the  Palsearctic  region,  there 
is  less  need  of  entering  into  much  detail  as  regards  the  other 
regions  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere;  their  boundaries  being 
easily  defined,  while  their  forms  of  animal  life  are  well  marked 
and  strongly  contrasted. 

Definition  and  Characteristic  Groups  of  tlie  Ethiopian  Re- 
f/ion. — The  Ethiopian  region  consists  of  all  tropical  and  South 
Africa,  to  which  is  appended  the  large  island  of  Madagascar,  and 
the  Mascarene  Islands  to  the  east  and  north  of  it,  though  these 
differ  materially  from  the  continent,  and  will  have  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  sepai-ate  chapter.  For  the  present,  then,  we  will 
take  Africa  south  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  consider  how 
far  its  animals  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  Palsearctic  re- 
gion. 

Taking  first  the  mammalia,  we  find  the  following  remarkable 
animals  at  once  separating  it  from  the  Paloearctic  and  every  oth- 
er region.  The  gorilla  and  chimpanzee,  the  baboons,  numerous 
lemurs,  the  lion,  the  spotted  hj^ena,  the  aard-wolf  and  hyena- 
dog,  zebras,  the  hippopotamus,  giraffe,  and  more  than  seventy 
peculiar  antelopes.  Here  we  have  a  wonderful  collection  of 
large  and  peculiar  quadrupeds ;  but  the  Ethiopian  region  is  also 
characterized  by  the  absence  of  others  which  are  not  only  abun- 
dant in  the  Palsearctic  region,  but  in  many  tropical  regions  as 
well.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  deficiencies  are  the  bears, 
the  deer,  and  wild  oxen,  all  of  which  abound  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  Asia,  while  bears  and  deer  extend  into  both  North  and 
South  America.  Besides  the  large  and  conspicuous  animals 
mentioned  above,  Africa  possesses  a  number  of  completely  iso- 
lated groups;  such  are  the  potamogale,  a  curious  otter-like  wa- 
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ter-slirew,  discovered  by  Du  Chaillu  in  West  Africa,  so  distinct 
as  to  constitute  a  new  family,  Potamogalidoe ;  the  golden  moles, 
also  forming  a  peculiar  family,  Chrysocliloridae ;  as  do  the  ele- 
phant-shrews, MacroscelididiB ;  the  singular  aard-varks,  or  earth- 
pigs,  forming  a  peculiar  family  of  Edentata,  called  Orycteropo- 
didse ;  while  there  are  numerous  peculiar  genera  of  monkeys, 
swine,  civets,  and  rodents. 

Among  birds  the  most  conspicuous  and  remarkable  are  the 
great-billed  vulture-crows  (Corvultur),  the  long-tailed  whydah 
tinches  (Vidua),  the  curious  ox-peckei-s  (Buphaga),  the  splendid 
metallic  starlings  (Lamprocolius),  the  handsome  plantain-eaters 
(Musophaga),  the  ground -hornbills  (Bucorvus),  the  numerous 
guinea-fowls  belonging  to  four  distinct  genera,  the  serpent-eat- 
ing secretary-bird  (Serpentarius),  the  huge  boat-billed  heron 
(Baloeniceps),  and  the  true  ostriches.  Besides  these  there  are 
three  quite  peculiar  African  families,  the  Musophagidae,  or  plan- 
tain-eaters, including  the  elegant  crested  touracos;  the  curious 
little  finch-like  colics  (Coliidse),  and  the  Irrisoridge,  insect-eating 
birds  allied  to  the  hoopoes,  but  witli  glossy  metallic  plumage 
and  arboreal  habits. 

In  reptiles,  fishes,  insects,  and  land  shells,  Africa  is  very  rich, 
and  possesses  an  immense  number  of  peculiar  forms.  These  are 
not  sufiiciently  known  to  require  notice  in  a  work  of  this  char- 
acter, but  we  may  mention  a  few  as  mere  illustrations ;  the  puff- 
adders,  the  most  hideous  of  poisonous  snakes ;  the  chameleons, 
the  most  remarkable  of  lizards ;  the  goliath-beetles,  the  largest 
and  handsomest  of  the  Cetoniidae ;  and  some  of  the  Achatinae, 
which  are  the  largest  of  all  known  land  shells. 

Definition  and  Characteristic  Groups  of  the  Orienialliegion. 
— The  Oriental  region  comprises  all  Asia  south  of  the  Pate- 
arctic  limits,  and  along  with  this  the  Malay  Islands  as  far  as  the 
Philippines,  Borneo,  and  Java.  It  was  called  the  Indian  region 
by  Mr.  Sclater ;  but  this  term  has  been  objected  to  because  the 
Indo-Chinese  and  Malayan  districts  are  the  richest  and  most 
characteristic,  while  the  peninsula  of  India  is  the  poorest  por- 
tion of  it.  The  name  "  Oriental"  has  therefore  been  adopted  in 
my  work  on  "The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals"  as 
preferable  to  either  Malayan  or  Indo- Australian,  both  of  which 
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Lave  been  proposed,  but  are  objectionable,  as  being  already  in 
nse  in  a  different  sense. 

The  great  features  of  the  Oriental  region  are  the  long-armed 
apes,  the  orang-outangs,  the  tiger,  the  sun-bears  and  honey-bears, 
the  tapir,  the  chevrotains  or  mouse-deer,  and  the  Indian  ele- 
phant. Its  most  conspicuous  birds  are  the  immense  number  and 
variety  of  babbling-thrushes  (Timaliidsp),  its  beautiful  little  hill- 
tits  (Liotrichidse),  its  green  bulbuls  (Phyllornithidee),  its  many 
varieties  of  the  crow  family,  its  beautiful  gapers  and  pittas 
adorned  with  the  most  delicate  colors,  its  great  variety  of  horn- 
bills,  and  its  magnificent  Phasianidae,  comprising  the  peacocks, 
argus-pheasants,  fire-backed  pheasants,  and  jungle-fowl.  Many 
of  these  are,  it  is  true,  absent  from  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan, 
but  sufficient  remain  there  to  ally  it  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
region. 

Among  the  remarkable  but  less  conspicuous  forms  of  mam- 
malia which  are  peculiar  to  this  region  are,  monkeys  of  tlie 
genus  Presbyter,  extending  to  every  part  of  it ;  lemurs  of  three 
pecuh'ar  genera — Nycticebus  and  Loris  (slow  lemurs)  and  Tar- 
sius  (spectre  lemurs);  the  flying  lemur  (Galeopithecus),  now 
classed  as  a  peculiar  family  of  Insectivora  and  found  only  in  the 
Malay  Islands ;  the  family  of  the  Tupaias,  or  squirrel-shrews, 
curious  little  arboreal  Insectivora  somewhat  resembling  squir- 
rels ;  no  less  than  twelve  peculiar  genera  of  the  civet  family, 
three  peculiar  antelopes,  five  species  of  rhinoceros,  and  the 
round-tailed  flying  squirrels  forming  the  genus  Pteromys. 

Of  the  peculiar  groups  of  birds  we  can  only  mention  a  few. 
The  curious  little  tailor -birds,  of  the  genus  Orthotomus,  are 
found  over  the  whole  region,  and  almost  alone  serve  to  charac- 
terize it,  as  do  the  fine  laughing-thrushes,  forming  the  genus 
^  Garrulax ;  while  the  beautiful  grass-green  fruit-thrushes  (Phyl- 
lornis),  and  the  brilliant  little  minivets  (Pericrocotus),  are  almost 
equally  universal.  Woodpeckers  are  abundant,  belonging  to  a 
dozen  peculiar  genera ;  while  gaudy  barbets  and  strange  forms 
of  cuckoos  and  hornbills  are  also  to  be  met  with  everywhere. 
Among  game  birds,  the  only  genus  that  is  universally  distrib- 
uted, and  which  may  be  said  to  characterize  the  region,  is  Qal- 
1ns,  comprising  the  true  jungle-fowl,  one  of  which,  GaUvs  Ban- 
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kiva,  is  found  from  the  Himalayas  and  Central  India  to  Ma- 
lacca, Java,  and  even  eastward  to  Timor,  and  is  the  undoubted 
origin  of  almost  all  our  domestic  poultry.  Southern  India  and 
Ceylon  each  possess  distinct  species  of  jungle-fowl,  and  a  third 
very  handsome  green  bird  {OaUua  emeus)  inhabits  Java. 

Reptiles  are  as  abundant  as  in  Africa,  but  they  present  no 
well-known  groups  which  can  be  considered  as  specially  charac- 
teristic. Among  insects  we  may  notice  the  magnificent  golden 
and  green  Papilionidse  of  various  genera  as  being  unequalled  in 
the  world ;  while  the  great  Atlas  moth  is  probably  the  most 
gigantic  of  Lepidoptera,  being  sometimes  ten  inches  across  the 
wings,  which  are  also  very  broad.  Among  the  beetles  the 
strange  flat-bodied  Malayan  mormolyce  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
CarabidflB,  while  the  catoxantha  is  equally  a  giant  among  the 
Buprestidffi.  On  the  whole,  the  insects  of  this  region  probably 
surpass  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  except  South 
America,  in  size,  variety,  and  beauty. 

Definition  and  Characteristic  Groups  of  the  Australian  Me- 
gion. — The  Australian  region  is  so  well  marked  off  from  the 
Oriental,  as  well  as  from  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  by  zoologi- 
cal peculiarities  that  we  need  not  take  up  much  time  in  describ- 
ing it,  especially  as  some  of  its  component  islands  will  come 
under  review  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  our  work.  Its  most  im- 
portant portions  are  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  but  it  also  in- 
cludes all  the  Malayan  and  Pacific  Islands  to  the  east  of  Borneo, 
Java,  and  Bali,  the  Oriental  region  terminating  with  the  sub- 
marine bank  on  which  those  islands  are  situated.  The  island  of 
Celebes  is  included  in  this  region  from  a  balance  of  considera- 
tions, but  it  almost  equally  well  belongs  to  the  Oriental,  and 
must  be  left  out  of  the  account  in  our  general  sketch  of  the  zoo- 
logical features  of  the  Australian  region. 

The  great  feature  of  the  Australian  region  is  the  almost  total 
absence  of  all  the  forms  of  mammalia  which  abound  in  the  rest 
of  the  world,  their  place  being  supplied  by  a  great  variety  of 
mareupials.  In  Australia  and  New  Guinea  there  are  no  lusec- 
tivora,  Carnivora,  nor  Ungulata,  w^hile  even  the  rodents  are  only 
represented  by  a  few  small  rats  and  mice.  In  the  Pacific  Islands 
mammals  are  altogether  absent  (except  perhaps  in  New  Zealand), 
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but  in  the  Moluccas  and  other  islands  bordering  on  the  Oriental 
region  the  higher  mammals  are  represented  by  a  few  deer,  civets, 
and  pigs,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  two  former  may  not 
have  been  introduced  by  man,  as  was  almost  certainly  the  case 
with  the  semi-domesticated  dingo  of  Australia.  These  peculi- 
arities in  the  mammalia  are  so  great  that  every  naturalist  agrees 
that  Australia  must  be  made  a  separate  region,  the  only  differ- 
ence of  opinion  being  as  to  its  extent,  some  thinking  that  New 
Zealand  should  form  another  separate  region ;  but  this  question 
need  not  now  delay  us. 

In  birds  Australia  is  by  no  means  so  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  as  it  contains  great  numbers  of  warblers,  thrushes,  fly- 
catchers, shrikes,  crows,  and  other  familiar  types  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere ;  yet  a  considerable  number  of  the  most  character- 
istic Oriental  families  are  absent.  Thus  there  are  no  vultures, 
woodpeckers,  pheasants,  bulbuls,  or  barbets  in  the  Australian 
region ;  and  the  absence  of  these  is  almost  as  marked  a  feature 
as  that  of  cats,  deer,  or  monkeys  among  mammalia.  The  most 
conspicuous  and  characteristic  birds  of  the  Australian  region 
are,  the  piping-crows ;  the  honey-suckers  (Meliphagidoe),  a  family 
quite  peculiar  to  the  region ;  the  lyre-birds ;  the  great  terrestrial 
kingfishers  (Dacelo);  the  great  goat-suckers,  called  more-porks  in 
Australia,  and  forming  the  genus  Podargus ;  the  wonderful 
abundance  of  parrots,  including  such  remarkable  forms  as  the 
white  and  the  black  cockatoos,  and  the  gorgeously  colored  brush- 
tongued  lories ;  the  almost  equal  abundance  of  fine  pigeons  more 
gayly  colored  than  any  others  on  the  globe ;  the  strange  brush- 
turkeys  and  mound-builders,  the  only  birds  that  never  sit  upon 
their  eggs,  but  allow  them  to  be  hatched,  reptile-like,  by  the 
heat  of  the  sand  or  of  fermenting  vegetable  matter;  and,  lasth', 
the  emus  and  cassowaries,  in  which  the  wings  are  far  more  rudi- 
mentary than  in  the  ostriches  of  Africa  and  South  America. 
New  Guinea  and  the  surrounding  islands  are  remarkable  for 
their  tree-kangaroos,  their  birds-of-paradise,  their  raquet-tailed 
kingfishers,  their  great  crown-pigeons,  their  crimson  lories,  and 
many  other  remarkable  birds.  This  brief  outline  being  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  distinctness  and  isolation  of  the  Australian 
region,  we  will  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 
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Definition  and  Characteristic  Groups  of  the  Nearctic  Region. 
— The  Nearctic  region  comprises  all  temperate  and  arctic  North 
America,  including  Greenland,  the  only  doubt  b^ing  as  to  its 
southern  boundary,  many  northern  types  penetrating  into  the 
tropical  zone  by  means  of  the  highlands  and  volcanic  peaks  of 
Mexico  and  Guatemala,  while  a  few  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  tropics  extend  northward  into  Texas  and  California.  There 
is,  however,  considerable  evidence  showing  that  on  the  east 
coast  the  Kio  Grande  del  Norte,  and  on  the  west  a  point  nearly 
opposite  Cape  St.  Lucas,  form  the  most  natural  boundary;  but 
instead  of  being  drawn  straight  across  the  line  bends  to  the 
southeast  as  soon  as  it  rises  on  the  flanks  of  the  table-land,  f  oi*m- 
ing  a  deep  loop  which  extends  some  distance  beyond  the  city 
of  Mexico,  and  perhaps  ought  to  be  continued  along  the  higher 
ridges  of  Guatemala. 

The  Nearctic  region  is  so  similar  to  the  Palsearctic  in  posi- 
tion and  climate,  and  the  two  so  closely  approach  each  other  at 
Behring  Strait,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  there  being  a  certain 
amount  of  similarity  between  them — a  similarity  which  some 
naturalists  have  so  far  overestimated  as  to  think  that  the  two 
regions  ought  to  be  united.  Let  us  therefore  carefully  examine 
the  special  zoological  features  of  this  region,  and  see  how  far  it 
resembles,  and  how  far  differs  from,  the  Palsearctic. 

At  first  sight  the  mammalia  of  North  America  do  not  seem 
to  differ  much  from  those  of  Europe  or  Northern  Asia.  There 
are  cats,  lynxes,  wolves  and  foxes,  weasels,  bears,  elk  and  deer, 
voles,  beavers,  squirrels,  marmots,  and  hares,  all  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  several  hardly  distinguish- 
able. Even  the  bison  or  "buffalo"  of  the  prairies,  once  so 
abundant  and  characteristic,  is  a  close  ally  of  the  now  almost 
extinct  "aurochs"  of  Lithuania.  Here,  then,  we  undoubtedly 
find  a  very  close  resemblance  between  the  two  regions ;  and  if 
this  were  all,  we  should  have  great  difficulty  in  separating  them. 
But  along  with  these  we  find  another  set  of  mammals,  not  quite 
so  conspicuous,  but  nevertheless  very  important.  We  have,  first, 
three  peculiar  genera  of  moles,  one  of  which,  the  star-nosed 
mole,  is  a  most  extraordinary  creature,  quite  unUke  anything 
else.     Then  there  are  three  genera  of  the  weasel  family,'includ- 
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ing  the  well-known  skunk  (Mephitis),  all  quite  different  from 
Eastern  forms.  Then  w^e  come  to  a  peculiar  family  of  carniv- 
ora,  the  mccoons,  very  distinct  from  anything  in  Europe  or 
Asia;  and  in  the  Kooky  Mountains  we  find  the  prong-horn  an- 
telope (Antilocapra)  and  the  mountain -goat  of  the  trappers 
(Aplocerus),  both  peculiar  genera.  Coming  to  the  rodents,  we 
find  that  the  mice  of  America  differ  in  some  dental  peculiarities 
from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  thus  form  several  dis- 
tinct genera;  the  jumping-mouse  (Xapus)  is  a  peculiar  form  of 
the  jerboa  family,  and  then  we  come  to  the  pouched  rats,  Ge- 
omyidae,  a  very  curious  family,  consisting  of  four  genera  and 
nineteen  species,  peculiar  to  North  America,  though  not  con- 
fined to  the  Nearctic  region.  The  prairie-dogs  (Cynomys),  the 
tree  -  porcupine  (Erethizon),  the  curious  sewellel  (Haploodon), 
and  the  opossum  (Didelphys)  complete  the  list  of  peculiar  mam- 
malia w4iich  distinguish  the  northern  region  of  the  New  World 
from  that  of  the  Old.  Wo  must  add  to  these  peculiarities  some 
remarkable  deficiencies.  The  Kearctic  region  has  no  hedge- 
hogs, nor  wild -pigs,  nor  dormice,  and  only  one  wild -sheep  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  against  twenty  species  of  sheep  and 
goats  in  tiie  Palsearctic  region. 

In  birds  also  the  similarities  to  our  own  familiar  songsters 
firet  strike  us,  tliough  the  differences  are  perhaps  really  greater 
than  in  the  quadrupeds.  We  see  thrashes  and  wrens,  tits  and 
finches,  and  what  seem  to  be  warblers  and  flycatchers  and  star- 
lings in  abundance ;  but  a  closer  examination  shows  the  orni- 
thologist that  what  he  took  for  the  latter  are  really  quite  dis- 
tinct, and  that  there  is  not  a  single  true  flycatcher  of  the  family 
Muscicapidee,  or  a  single  starling  of  the  family  Sturnidce,  in  the 
whole  continent ;  while  there  arc  very  few  tnie  warblers  (Syl- 
viidae),  their  place  being  taken  by  the  very  distinct  families 
Mniotiltidae,  or  wood-warblei-s,  and  Vireonidse,  or  greenlets.  In 
like  manner  the  flycatchers  of  America  belong  to  the  totally 
distinct  family  of  tyrant-birds,  Tyrannidoe,  and  those  that  look 
like  starlings  to  the  hang-nests,  Icteridse;  and  these  four  pecul- 
iar families  comprise  more  than  a  hundred  species,  and  give  a 
special  character  to  the  ornithology  of  the  country.  Add  to 
these  sueh  peculiar  birds  as  the  mocking-thrushes  (Mimus),  the 
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blue  jays  (Cjanocitta),  tlie  tanagers,  the  peculiar  genera  of  cuck- 
oos (Coccygus  and  Crotophaga),  the  humming-birds,  the  wild- 
tnrkeys  (Meleagris),  and  the  turkey-buzzards  (Cathartes),  and  we 
see  that  if  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  mammals  of  North  Amer- 
ica being  sufficiently  distinct  to  justify  the  creation  of  a  sepa- 
rate region,  the  evidence  of  the  birds  would  alone  settle  the 
question. 

The  reptiles,  and  some  others  of  the  lower  animals,  add  still 
more  to  this  weight  of  evidence.  The  true  rattlesnakes  are 
highly  characteristic,  and  among  the  lizards  are  several  genera 
of  the  peculiar  American  family  the  Iguanidoe.  Nowhere  in 
the  world  are  the  tailed  batrachians  so  largely  developed  as  in 
this  region,  the  Sirens  and  the  Amphiumidro  forming  two  pe- 
culiar families ;  while  there  are  nine  peculiar  genera  of  salaman- 
ders, and  two  others  allied  respectively  to  the  Proteus  of  Europe 
and  the  Sieboldia,  or  giant  salamander,  of  Japan.  There  are 
about  twenty-nine  peculiar  genera  of  fresh-water  fishes;  while 
the  fresh-water  mollusks  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other 
region,  more  than  thirteen  hundred  species  and  varieties  having 
been  described. 

Combining  the  evidence  derived  from  all  these  classes  of  ani- 
mals, we  find  the  Nearctic  region  to  be  exceedingly  well  char- 
acterized, and  to  be  amply  distinct  from  the  Palaearctic.  The 
few  species  that  are  common  to  the  two  are  almost  all  arctic,  or 
at  least  northern,  types,  and  may  be  compared  with  those  desert 
forms  which  occupy  the  debatable  ground  between  the  Palaearc- 
tic, Ethiopian,  and  Oriental  regions.  If,  however,  we  compare 
the  number  of  species  which  are  common  to  the  Nearctic  and 
Palaearctic  regions  with  the  number  common  to  the  western  and 
eastern  extremities  of  the  latter  region,  we  shall  find  a  wonder- 
ful difference  between  the  two  cases ;  and  if  we  further  call  to 
mind  the  number  of  important  groups  characteristic  of  the  one 
region  but  absent  from  the  other,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  admit 
that  the  relation  that  undoubtedly  exists  between  the  faunas  of 
North  America  and  Europe  is  of  a  very  distinct  nature  from 
that  which  connects  together  Western  Europe  and  Northeastern 
Asia  in  the  bonds  of  zoological  unity. 

Definition  and  Characteristic  Groups  of  the  Neotropical  Re- 
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gio7i.  —  Tlie  Neotropical  region  requires  very  little  definition, 
since  it  comprises  the  whole  of  America  south  of  the  Ncarctic 
region,  with  the  addition  of  the  Antilles  or  West  Indian  Islands. 
Its  zoological  peculiarities  are  almost  as  marked  as  those  of  Aus- 
tralia, which,  however,  it  far  exceeds  in  the  extreme  richness  and 
variety  of  all  its  forms  of  life.  To  show  how  distinct  it  is  from 
all  the  other  regions  of  the  globe,  we  need  only  enumerate  some 
of  the  best  known  and  more  conspicuous  of  the  animal  forms 
which  are  peculiar  to  it.  Such  are,  among  mammalia,  the  pre- 
hensile-tailed monkeys  and  the  marmosets,  the  blood-sucking 
bats,  the  coati-nmndis,  tlie  peccaries,  the  llamas  and  alpacas,  the 
chinchillas,  the  agoutis,  the  sloths,  the  armadillos,  and  the  ant- 
eaters — a  series  of  types  more  varied,  and  more  distinct  from 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  than  any  other  continent  can  boast 
of.  Among  birds  we  have  the  charming  sugar-birds,  forming 
the  family  Coerebida?,  the  immense  and  M'onderfully  varied 
group  of  tanagers,  the  exquisite  little  njanakins,  and  the  gor- 
geously colored  chatterers ;  the  host  of  tree-creepers  of  the  fam- 
ily Dendrocolaptidae,  the  wonderful  toucans,  the  puff-birds,  jaca- 
mars,  todies,  and  motmots ;  the  marvellous  assemblage  of  four 
hundred  distinct  kinds  of  humming-birds,  the  gorgeous  macaws, 
the  curassows,  the  trumpeters,  and  the  sun-bitterns.  Here  again' 
there  is  no  other  continent  or  region  that  can  produce  such  an 
assemblage  of  remarkable  and  perfectly  distinct  groups  of  birds ; 
and  no  less  wonderful  is  its  richness  in  species,  since  these  fully 
equal,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  those  of  the  two  great  tropical  re- 
gions of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  (the  Ethiopian  and  the  Ori- 
ental) combined. 

As  an  additional  indication  of  the  distinctness  and  isolation 
of  the  Neotropical  region  from  all  others,  and  especially  from 
the  whole  Eastern  Hemisphere,  we  must  say  something  of  the 
otherwise  widely  distributed  groups  which  are  absent.  Among 
mammalia  we  have  first  the  order  Insectivora,  entirely  absent 
from  South  America,  though  a  few  species  are  found  in  Central 
America  and  the  AVest  Indies ;  the  Vi verridie,  or  civet  family,  are 
wliolly  wanting,  as  is  every  form  of  sheep,  oxen,  or  antelopes; 
while  the  swine,  the  elephants,  and  the  rhinoceroses  of  the  Old 
World  are  represented  by  the  diminutive  peccaries  and  tapirs. 
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Among  birds  wc  liavc  to  notice  the  absence  of  tits,  true  fly- 
catcliers,  shrikes,  sun-birds,  starlings,  larks  (except  a  solitary  spe- 
cies in  tlie  Andes),  rollers,  bee-eaters,  and  pheasants;  while  war- 
blers are  very  scarce,  and  tlie  almost  cosmopolitan  wagtails  are 
represented  by  a  single  species  of  pipit. 

We  must  also  notice  the  preponderance  of  low  or  archaic 
types  among  the  animals  of  South  America.  Edentates,  marsu- 
pials, and  rodents  form  the  majority  of  the  terrestrial  mammalia; 
while  such  higher  groups  as  the  carnivora  and  hoofed  animals 
are  exceedingly  deficient.  Among  birds  a  low  type  of  Passeres, 
characterized  by  the  absence  of  the  singing-muscles,  is  excessive- 
ly prevalent,  the  enormous  groups  of  the  ant-thrushes,  tyrants, 
tree-creepers,  manakins,  and  chatterers  belonging  to  it.  The 
Picarige  (a  lower  group)  also  prevail  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
in  any  other  regions,  both  in  variety  of  forms  and  number  of 
species;  and  the  chief  representatives  of  the  gallinaceous  birds 
— the  curassows  and  tinamous — are  believed  to  be  allied,  the  for- 
mer to  the  brush-turkeys  of  Australia,  the  latter  (very  remotely) 
to  the  ostriches,  two  of  the  least-developed  types  of  birds. 

Whether,  therefore,  we  consider  its  richness  in  peculiar  forms 
of  animal  life,  its  enormous  variety  of  species,  its  numerous  de- 
ficiencies as  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  world,  or  the  prev- 
alence of  a  low  type  of  organization  among  its  higher  animals, 
the  Neotropical  region  stands  out  as  undoubtedly  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  great  zoological  divisions  of  the  earth. 

In  reptiles,  aniphibia,  fresh-water  fishes,  and  insects,  this  region 
is  equally  peculiar,  but  we  need  not  refer  to  these  here,  our  only 
object  now  being  to  establish  by  a  sufficient  number  of  well- 
known  and  easily  remembered  examples  the  distinctness  of  each 
region  from  all  othei's,  and  its  unity  as  a  whole.  The  former  has 
now  been  sufficiently  demonstrated,  but  it  may  be  well  to  say  a 
few  words  as  to  the  latter  point. 

The  only  outlying  portions  of  the  region  about  which  there 
can  be  any  dou6t  are,  Centml  America,  or  that  part  of  the  region 
north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  Antilles,  or  West  Indian 
Islands,  and  the  temperate  portion  of  South  America,  including 
Chili  and  Patagonia. 

In  Central  America,  and  especially  in  Mexico,  we  have  an  in- 
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terinixture  of  South  American  and  North  American  animals, 
but  the  former  undoubtedly  predominate,  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  peculiar  Neotropical  groups  extend  as  far  as  Costa  Rica. 
Even  in  Guatemala  and  Mexico  we  liave  howling  and  spider 
monkeys,  coati-mundis,  tapirs,  and  armadillos ;  while  chatterers, 
manakins,  ant-thrushes,  and  other  peculiarly  Neotropical  groups 
of  birds  are  abundant.  There  is  therefore  no  doubt  as  to  Mexico 
forming  part  of  this  region,  although  it  is  comparatively  poor, 
and  exhibits  the  intermingling  of  temperate  and  tropical  forms. 

The  West  Indies  are  less  clearly  Neotropical,  their  poverty  in 
mammals  as  well  as  in  most  other  groups  being  extreme,  while 
great  numbers  of  North  American  birds  migrate  there  in  winter. 
The  resident  birds,  however,  comprise  trogons,  sugar-birds,  chat- 
terers, with  many  humming-birds  and  parrots,  representing  eigh- 
teen peculiar  Neotropical  genera — a  fact  which  decides  the  re- 
gion to  which  the  islands  belong. 

South  temperate  America  is  also  very  poor  as  compared  with 
the  tropical  parts  of  the  region,  and  its  insects  contain  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  north  temperate  forms.  But  it  contains  ar- 
madillos, cavies,  and  opossums ;  and  its  birds  are  all  of  American 
groups,  though,  owing  to  the  inferior  climate  and  deficiency  of 
forests,  a  number  of  the  families  of  birds  peculiar  to  tropical 
America  are  wanting.  Thus  there  are  no  manakins,  chatterers, 
toucans,  trogons,  or  motmots ;  but  there  are  abundance  of  hang- 
nests,  tyrant-birds,  ant-thrushes,  tree-creepers,  and  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  humming-birds,  tanagers,  and  parrots.  The  zoology  is 
therefore  thoroughly  Neotropical,  although  somewhat  poor ;  and 
it  has  a  number  of  peculiar  forms,  as  the  chinchillas,  alpacas,  etc., 
which  are  not  found  in  the  tropical  regions  except  in  the  high 
Andes. 

Comparison  of  Zoological  liegioiis  with  the  Geographical  Di- 
visions of  the  Globe, — Having  now  completed  our  survey  of  the 
great  zoological  regions  of  the  globe,  we  find  that  they  do  not 
differ  so  much  from  the  old  geographical  divisions  as  our  first 
example  might  have  led  us  to  suppose.  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
Australia,  North  America,  and  South  America  really  correspond, 
each  to  a  zoological  region,  but  their  boundaries  require  to  be 
modified  more  or  less  considerably ;  and  if  we  remember  this, 
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and  keep  their  extensions  or  limitations  always  in  our  mind,  wc 
may  use  the  terms  "  South  American  "  or  *'  North  American  " 
as  being  equivalent  to  Neotropical  and  Xearctic,  without  much 
inconvenience ;  while  '•  African  "  and  '*  Australian"  equally  well 
serve  to  express  the  zoological  types  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Aus- 
tralian regions.  Europe  and  Asia  require  more  important  mod- 
ifications. Tlie  European  fauna  does  indeed  well  represent  the 
Palajarctic  in  all  its  main  features ;  and  if  instead  of  Asia  we  say 
tropical  Asia,  we  have  the  Oriental  region  very  fairly  defined; 
60  that  the  relation  of  the  geographical  and  the  zoological  pri- 
mary divisions  of  the  eartli  is  sufficiently  clear.  In  order  to 
make  these  relations  visible  to  the  eye  and  more  easily  remem- 
bered, we  will  put  them  in  a  tabular  form : 

ncs;ioiis.  Geographical  Eqnivalont. 

Pa1a*arctic Europe,  with  north  temperate  Africa  and  Asia. 

Ethiopian Afkica  (south  of  the  ^^ahara),  with  Madagascar. 

Oriental TitoriciL  Asia,  to  Philippines  and  Java. 

Australian Australia,  with  Pacific  islands,  Moluccas,  etc. 

Ncarctic North  America,  to  North  Mexico. 

Neotropical South  Amciuca,  with  tropical  North  America  and  West  Indies. 

The  following  arrangement  of  the  regions  will  indicate  their 
geographical  position,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  their  relation 
to  each  other : 

Ne  ARCTIC PaL^ARCTIC 

I 

Oriental 

V..,,  ETIIIOriAN 

TROPiCAL  Australian 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EVOLUTION  THE  KEY  TO  DISTUIBUTION. 

Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution. — The  Origin  of  New  Specie!^. — Variation 
in  Animals. — The  Amount  of  Variuiion  in  North  American  Birds. — How  New  Spe- 
cies Arise  from  a  Variable  Species. — Definition  and  Origin  of  Genera. — Cause  of 
the  Extinction  of  Species. — The  Kise  and  Decay  of  Species  and  Genera. — Discon- 
tinuous Specific  Areas,  why  Bare. — Dis^continuity  of  the  Area  of  Parus  pahstris, 
— Discontinuity  of  Emberiza  schaeniclus, — The  European  and  Japanese  Jays. — 
Supposed  Examples  of  Discontinuity  among  North  American  Birds. — Distribution 
and  Antiquity  of  Families.  — Discontinuity  a  Proof  of  Antiquity.  — Concluding 
Remarks. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  we  have  explained  the  general  nat- 
ure of  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  distribution  of  animals, 
and  have  illnstrated  ami  defined  the  new  geographical  division 
of  the  earth  which  is  found  best  to  agree  with  them.  Before  we 
go  further  into  the  details  of  our  subject,  and  especially  before 
we  attempt  to  trace  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  the 
existing  biological  relations  of  the  islands  of  the  globe,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  have  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  collate- 
ral facts  and  general  principles  to  which  we  shall  most  frequent- 
ly have  occasion  to  refer.  These  may  be  briefly  defined  as  the 
powers  of  dispersal  of  animals  and  plants  under  different  condi- 
tions— geological  and  climatal  changes — and  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  species  and  groups  by  natural  selection.  This  last 
is  of  the  most  fundamental  importance,  and  its  bearing  on  the 
dispereal  of  animals  has  been  much  neglected.  We  tlierefore 
devote  the  present  chapter  to  its  consideration. 

As  we  have  already  shown  in  our  firet  chapter  that  the  distri- 
bution of  species,  of  genera,  and  of  families  presents  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  general  phenomena  in  varying  degrees  of  com- 
plexity, and  that  almost  all  the  interesting  problems  we  have  to 
deal  with  depend  upon  the  mode  of  dispersal  of  one  or  other  of 
these ;  and  as,  further,  our  knowledge  of  most  of  these  groups. 
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in  the  liiglier  animals  at  least,  is  confined  to  the  Tertiary  period 
of  geology,  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any 
questions  involving  the  origin  of  more  comprehensive  groups, 
such  as  classes  or  orders.  This  enables  us  to  avoid  most  of  the 
disputed  questions  as  to  the  development  of  animals,  and  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  those  general  principles  regulating  the  origin 
and  development  of  species  and  genera  which  were  first  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Darwin  twenty  years  ago,  and  have  now  come  to 
be  adopted  by  naturalists  as  established  propositions  in  the  the- 
ory of  evolution. 

The  Origin  of  New  Species. — How,  then,  do  new  species  arise, 
supposing  the  world  to  have  been,  physically,  much  as  we  now 
see  it  ?  and  what  becomes  of  them  after  they  have  arisen  ?  In 
the  first  place,  we  must  remember  that  new  species  can  only  be 
formed  when  and  where  there  is  room  for  them.  If  a  continent 
is  fully  stocked  with  animals,  each  species  being  so  well  adapt- 
ed to  its  mode  of  life  that  it  can  overcome  all  the  dangers  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  and  maintain  on  the  average  a  tolerably 
uniform  population,  then,  so  long  as  no  change  takes  place,  no 
new  species  will  arise.  For  every  place  or  station  is  supposed 
to  be  filled  by  creatures  perfectly  adapted  to  all  surrounding 
conditions,  able  to  defend  themselves  from  all  enemies,  and  to 
obtain  food  notwithstanding  the  rivalry  of  many  competitors. 
But  such  a  perfect  balance  of  organisms  nowhere  exists  upon 
the  earth,  and  probably  never  has  existed.  The  well-known 
fact  that  some  species  are  very  common,  while  others  are  very 
rare,  is  an  almost  certain  proof  that  the  one  is  better  adapted  to 
its  position  than  the  other ;  and  this  belief  is  strengthened  when 
we  find  the  individuals  of  one  species  ranging  into  different 
climates,  subsisting  on  different  food,  and  competing  with  differ- 
ent sets  of  animals,  while  the  individuals  of  another  species  will 
be  limited  to  a  small  area  beyond  which  they  seem  unable  to  ex- 
tend. When  a  change  occurs,  either  of  climate  or  geography, 
some  of  the  small  and  ill-adapted  species  will  probably  die  out 
altogether,  and  thus  leave  room  for  others  to  increase,  or  for  new 
forms  to  occupy  their  places. 

But  the  change  will  most  likely  affect  even  flourishing  species 
in  different  ways,  some  beneficially,  others  injuriously.     Or, 
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again,  it  may  affect  a  great  many  injuriously,  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  require  some  change  in  their  structure  or  habits  to  enable 
them  to  get  on  as  well  as  before.  Now  "variation"  and  the 
"struggle  for  existence"  come  into  play.  All  the  weaker  and 
less  perfectly  organized  individuals  die  out,  while  those  which 
vary  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  them  into  more  harmony  with  the 
new  conditions  constantly  survive.  If  the  change  of  conditions 
has  been  considerable,  then,  after  a  few  centuries,  or  perhaps 
even  a  few  generations,  one  or  more  new  species  will  be  almost 
sure  to  be  formed. 

Variation  in  Animals. — To  make  this  more  intelligible  to 
those  who  have  not  considered  the  subject,  and  to  obviate  the 
difficulty  many  feel  about  "favorable  variations  occurring  at  the 
right  time,"  it  will  be  well  to  discuss  this  matter  a  little  more 
fully.  Few  persons  consider  how  largely  and  universally  all 
animals  are  varying.  We  know,  however,  that  in  every  genera- 
tion, if  we  would  examine  all  the  individuals  of  any  common 
species,  we  should  find  considerable  differences,  not  only  in  size 
and  color,  but  in  the  form  and  proportions  of  all  the  parts  and 
organs  of  the  body.  In  our  domesticated  animals  we  know  this 
to  be  the  case,  and  it  is  by  means  of  the  continual  selection  of 
such  slight  varieties  to  breed  from  that  all  our  extremely  differ- 
ent domestic  breeds  have  been  produced.  Think  of  the  differ- 
ence in  every  limb,  and  every  bone  and  muscle,  and  probably  in 
every  part,  internal  and  external,  of  the  whole  body,  between  a 
greyhound  and  a  bull-dog!  Yet  if  we  had  the  whole  series  of 
ancestors  of  these  two  breeds  before  us,  we  should  probably  find 
that  iu  no  one  generation  was  there  a  greater  difference  than 
now  occurs  in  the  same  breed,  or  sometimes  even  the  same  litter. 
It  is  often  thought,  however,  that  wild  species  do  not  vary  suf- 
ficiently to  bring  about  any  such  change  as  this  in  the  same  time ; 
and  though  naturalists  are  well  aware  that  this  is  a  mistake,  it 
is  only  recently  that  they  are  able  to  adduce  positive  proof  of 
their  opinion. 

The  Amount  of  Variation  in  North  American  Birds, — An 
American  naturalist,  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen,  has  made  elaborate  obser- 
vations and  measurements  of  the  birds  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  finds  a  wonderful  and  altogether  unsuspected  amount  of  va- 
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riation  between  individuals  of  the  same  species.  They  differ  in 
the  general  tint,  and  in  the  markings  and  distribution  of  the 
colors ;  in  size  and  proportions ;  in  the  length  of  the  wings,  tail, 
bill,  and  feet ;  in  the  length  of  particular  feathers,  altering  the 
shape  of  the  wing  or  tail ;  in  the  length  of  the  tarsi  and  of  the 
separate  toes ;  and  in  the  length,  width,  thickness,  and  curvature 
of  the  bill.  These  variations  are  very  considerable,  often  reach- 
ing to  one  sixth  or  one  seventh  of  the  average  dimensions,  and 
sometimes  more.  Thus  Tin'diisfuscescens  (Wilson's  thrush)  va- 
ried in  length  of  wing  from  3.5S  to  4.16  inches,  and  in  the  tail 
from  3.55  to  4  inches ;  and  in  twelve  specimens,  all  taken  in 
the  same  locality,  the  wing  varied  in  length  from  14.5  to  21  per 
cent,  and  the  tail  from  14  to  22.5  per  cent.  In  Sialia  sialu 
(the  blue-bird)  the  middle  toe  varied  from  .77  to  .01  inch,  and 
the  hind  toe  from  .58  to  .72  inch,  or  more  than  21.5  per  cent, 
on  the  mean  ;  while  the  bill  varied  from  .45  to  .56  inch  in  length, 
and  from  .30  to  .38  inch  in  width,  or  about  20  per  cent,  in  both 
cases.  In  De?idrceca  coroiuita  (the  yellow-crowned  warbler)  the 
quills  vary  in  proportionate  length,  so  that  the  fii*st,  the  second,  the 
third,  or  the  fourth  is  sometimes  longest ;  and  a  similar  variation  of 
the  wing  involving  a  change  of  proportion  between  two  or  more 
of  the  feathci's  is  recorded  in  eleven  species  of  birds.  Color  and 
marking  vary  to  an  equal  extent ;  the  dark  streaks  on  the  mider- 
surface  of  Melosjriza  melodia  (the  American  song-sparrow)  be- 
ing sometimes  reduced  to  narrow  lines,  while  in  other  specimens 
they  are  so  enlarged  as  to  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  breast 
and  sides  of  the  body,  sometimes  uniting  on  the  middle  of  the 
breast  into  a  nearly  continuous  patch.  In  one  of  the  small  spot- 
ted wood-thrushes,  Turdus  fuscescens^  the  colors  are  sometimes 
very  pale,  and  the  markings  on  the  breast  reduced  to  indistinct 
narrow  lines ;  while  in  other  specimens  the  general  color  is  much 
darker,  and  the  breast-markings  dark,  broad,  and  triangular.  All 
the  variations  here  mentioned  occur  between  adult  males,  so  that 
there  is  no  question  of  differences  of  age  or  sex,  and  the  pair  last 
referred  to  were  taken  at  the  same  place  and  on  the  same  day.* 

*  These  facts  are  taken  from  a  memoir  on  **The  Mammals  and  Winter  Birds  of 
Florida,"  by  J.  A.  Allen,  forming  Vol.  II.,  No.  3,  of  the  **  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  College,"  Cambridge,  Mossachusetts. 
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These  interesting  facts  entirely  support  the  belief  in  the  vari- 
ability of  all  animals  in  nil  their  parts  and  organs,  to  an  extent 
amply  sufficient  for  natural  selection  to  work  with.  We  may, 
indeed,  admit  that  these  are  extreme  cases,  and  that  the  major- 
ity of  species  do  not  vary  half  or  a  quarter  so  much  as  shown  in 
the  examples  quoted,  and  w^e  shall  still  have  ample  variation 
for  all  purposes  of  specific  modification.  Instead  of  an  extreme 
variation  in  the  dimensions  and  proportions  of  the  various 
organs  of  from  10  to  25  per  cent.,  as  is  here  proved  to  occur,  we 
may  assume  from  3  to  6  per  cent,  as  generally  occurring  in  the 
majority  of  species ;  and  if  we  further  remember  that  the  above 
excessive  variations  were  found  by  comparing  a  number  of  spec- 
imens of  each  species  varying  from  50  to  150  only,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  smaller  variations  we  require  must  occur  in  con- 
siderable numbers  among  the  thousands  or  millions  of  individu- 
als of  which  all  but  the  very  rare  species  consist.  If,  therefore, 
we  were  to  divide  the  population  of  any  species  into  three  groups 
of  equal  extent,  with  regard  to  any  particular  character — as  length 
of  wing  or  of  toes,  or  thickness  or  curvature  of  bill,  or  strength  of 
markings — we  should  have  one  group  in  which  the  mean  or  av- 
erage character  prevailed  with  little  variation,  one  in  which  the 
character  was  greatly,  and  one  in  which  it  w^as  little,  developed. 
If  we  formed  our  groups,  not  by  equal  numbers,  but  by  equal 
amount  of  variation,  we  should  probably  find,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  averages,  that  the  central  group,  in  which  the  mean 
characteristics  prevailed,  was  much  more  numerous  than  the  ex- 
tremes; perhaps  twice,  or  even  three  times,  as  great  as  either  of 
them,  and  forming  such  a  series  as  the  following:  10  maximum, 
30  mean,  10  minimum  development.  In  ordinary  cases  we  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  mean  characters  or  the  amount  of 
variation  of  a  species  changes  materially  from  year  to  year  or 
from  century  to  century,  and  w-e  may  therefore  look  upon  the 
central  group  as  the  type  of  the  species  which  is  best  adapted  to 
the  conditions  in  which  it  has  actually  to  exist.  This  type  will 
therefore  always  form  the  majority,  because  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence will  lead  to  the  continual  suppression  of  the  less  perfect- 
ly adapted  extremes.  But  sometimes  a  species  has  a  wide  range 
into  countries  which  differ  in  physical  conditions,  and  then  it 
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often  happens  that  one  or  other  of  tlie  extremes  will  predomi- 
nate in  a  portion  of  its  range.  These  form  local  varieties ;  bnt 
as  they  occur  mixed  with  tlie  other  forms,  they  are  not  consid- 
ered to  be  distinct  species,  although  they  may  differ  from  the 
other  extreme  form  quite  as  much  as  species  often  do  from  each 
other. 

How  ^eio  Species  Arhefrom  a  Variable  Species. — It  is  now 
very  easy  to  understand  how,  from  such  a  variable  species,  one 
or  more  new  species  may  arise.  The  peculiar  physical  or  organ- 
ic conditions  that  render  one  part  of  the  area  better  adapted  to 
an  extreme  form  may  become  intensified,  and  the  most  extreme 
variations  thus  having  the  advantage,  they  will  multiply  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest.  If  the  change  of  conditions  spreads  over 
the  whole  area  occupied  by  the  species,  this  one  extreme  form 
will  replace  the  others;  while  if  the  area  should  be  cut  in  two 
by  subsidence  or  elevation,  the  conditions  of  the  two  parts  may 
be  modified  in  opposite  directions,  so  as  to  be  each  adapted  to 
one  extreme  form ;  in  which  case  the  original  type  will  become 
extinct,  being  replaced  by  two  species,  each  formed  by  a  combi- 
nation of  certain  extreme  characters  which  had  before  existed 
in  some  of  its  varieties. 

The  changes  of  conditions  which  lead  to  such  selection  of  va- 
rieties are  very  diverse  in  nature,  and  new  species  may  thus  be 
formed,  diverging  in  many  ways  from  the  original  stock.  The 
climate  may  change  from  moist  to  dry,  or  the  reverse,  or  the 
temperature  may  increase  or  diminish  for  long  periods,  in  either 
case  requiring  a  corresponding  change  of  constitution,  of  cover- 
ing, of  vegetable  or  of  insect  food,  to  be  met  by  the  selection  of 
variations  of  color  or  of  swiftness,  of  length  of  bill  or  of  strength 
of  claws.  Again,  competitors  or  enemies  may  arrive  from  other 
regions,  giving  the  advantage  to  such  varieties  as  can  change 
their  food,  or  by  swifter  flight  or  greater  wariness  can  escape 
their  new  foes.  We  may  thus  easily  understand  how  a  series  of 
changes  may  occur  at  distant  intervals,  each  leading  to  the  se- 
lection and  preservation  of  a  special  set  of  variations,  and  thus 
what  was  a  single  species  may  become  transformed  into  a  group 
of  allied  species  differing  from  each  other  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
just  as  we  find  them  in  nature. 
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Among  these  species,  however,  there  will  be  some  which  will 
have  become  adapted  to  very  local  or  special  conditions,  and 
will  therefore  be  comparatively  few  in  number  and  confined  to 
a  limited  area;  while  others,  retaining  the  more  general  charac- 
ters of  the  parent  form,  but  with  some  important  change  of 
structure,  will  be  better  adapted  to  succeed  in  the  struggle  for 
existence  with  otlier  annuals,  will  spread  over  a  wider  area,  and 
increase  so  as  to  become  common  species.  Sometimes  these  will 
acquire  such  a  perfection  of  organization  by  successive  favorable 
modifications  that  they  will  be  able  to  spread  greatly  beyond 
the  range  of  the  parent  form.  They  then  become  what  are 
termed  dominant  species,  maintaining  themselves  in  vigor  and 
abundance  over  very  wide  areas,  displacing  other  species  with 
which  they  come  into  competition,  and,  under  still  further 
changes  of  conditions,  becoming  the  parents  of  a  new  set  of  di- 
verging species. 

Dejinition  and  Origm  of  Genera, — As  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  phenomena  of  distribution  relate  to  gen- 
era rather  than  to  single  species,  it  will  be  well  here  to  explain 
what  is  meant  by  a  genus,  and  how  genera  are  supposed  to  arise. 

A  genus  is  a  group  of  allied  species  which  diflfera  from  all 
other  groups  in  some  well-marked  characters,  usually  of  a  struct- 
ural rather  than  a  superficial  nature.  Species  of  one  genus  usu- 
ally differ  from  each  other  in  size,  in  color  or  marking,  in  the 
proportions  of  the  limbs  or  other  organs,  and  in  the  form  and 
size  of  such  superficial  appendages  as  horns,  crests,  manes,  etc. ; 
but  they  generally  agree  in  the  form  and  structure  of  important 
organs,  as  the  teeth,  the  bill,  the  feet,  and  the  wings.  When 
two  groups  of  species  differ  from  each  other  constantly  in  one 
or  more  of  these  latter  particulars,  they  are  said  to  belong  to  dif- 
ferent genera.  We  have  already  seen  that  species  vary  in  these 
more  important  as  well  as  in  the  more  superficial  characters. 
If,  then,  in  any  part  of  the  area  occupied  by  a  species  some 
change  of  habits  becomes  useful  to  it,  all  such  structural  varia- 
tions as  facilitate  the  change  will  be  accumulated  by  natural  se- 
lection ;  and  when  they  have  become  fixed  in  the  proportions 
most  beneficial  to  the  animal,  we  shall  have  the  first  species  of 
a  sew  genus. 
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A  creature  which  has  been  thus  modified  in  important  charac- 
ters will  be  a  new  type,  specially  adapted  to  fill  its  place  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  It  will  almost  certainly  have  arisen  from 
an  extensive  or  dominant  group,  because  only  such  are  sufficient- 
ly rich  in  individuals  to  afford  an  ample  supply  of  the  necessary 
variations,  and  it  will  inherit  the  vigor  of  constitution  and  adapt- 
ability to  a  wide  range  of  conditions  which  gave  success  to  its 
ancestor.  It  will  therefore  have  every  chance  in  its  favor  in 
the  struggle  for  existence;  it  may  spread  widely  and  displace 
many  of  its  nearest  allies,  and  in  doing  so  will  itself  become 
modified  sui>erficially  and  become  the  parent  of  a  number  of 
subordinate  species.  It  will  now  have  become  a  dominant  genus^ 
occupying  an  entire  continent,  or  perhaps  even  two  or  more  con- 
tinents, spreading  in  every  direction  till  it  comes  in  contact  with 
competing  forms  better  adapted  to  the  different  environments. 
Such  a  genus  may  continue  to  exist  during  long  geological 
epochs;  but  the  time  will  generally  come  when  either  physical 
changes,  or  competing  forms,  or  new  enemies  are  too  much  for 
it,  and  it  begins  to  lose  its  supremacy.  First  one,  then  another, 
of  its  component  species  will  dwindle  away  and  become  extinct, 
till  at  last  only  a  few  species  remain.  Sometimes  these  soon 
follow  the  others,  and  the  whole  genus  dies  out,  as  thousands  of 
genera  have  died  out  during  the  long  course  of  the  earth's  life- 
history;  but  it  will  also  sometimes  happen  that  a  few  species 
will  continue  to  maintain  themselves  in  areas  where  they  are  re- 
moved from  the  influences  that  exterminated  their  fellows. 

Cause  of  the  Kttinction  of  Species, — There  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  most  effective  agent  in  the  extinction  of  species 
is  the  pressure  of  other  species,  whether  as  enemies  or  merely  as 
competitors.  If  therefore  any  portion  of  the  earth  is  cut  off 
from  the  influx  of  new  or  more  highly  organized  animals,  we 
may  there  expect  to  find  the  remains  of  groups  which  have  else- 
where become  extinct.  In  islands  which  have  been  long  sepa- 
rated from  their  parent  continents  these  conditions  are  exactly 
fulfilled,  and  it  is  in  such  that  we  find  the  most  striking  examples 
of  the  pivservatiou  of  fragments  of  primeval  groups  of  animals, 
often  widely  separated  from  each  other,  owing  to  their  having 
been  preserved  at  remote  portions  of  the  area  of  the  once  wide- 
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spread  parental  group.  There  are  many  otlier  ways  in  which 
portions  of  dying-out  groups  may  be  saved.  Nocturnal  or  sub- 
terranean modes  of  life  may  save  a  species  from  enemies  or  com- 
petitors, and  many  of  tlie  ancient  types  still  existing  liave  such 
habits.  The  dense  gloom  of  equatorial  forests  also  affords  means 
of  concealment  and  protection,  and  we  sometimes  find  in  such 
localities  a  few  remnants  of  low  types  in  the  midst  of  a  general 
assemblage  of  higher  forms.  Some  of  the  most  ancient  types 
now  living  inhabit  caves,  like  the  Proteus ;  or  bury  themselves 
in  mud,  like  the  Lepidosiren ;  or  in  sand,  like  the  Amphioxus, 
the  last  being  the  most  ancient  of  all  vertebrates;  while  the 
Galeopithecus  and  Tai-sius  of  the  Malay  Islands,  and  the  potto 
of  West  Africa,  survive  amidst  the  higher  mammalia  of  the  Asi- 
atic and  African  continents,  owing  to  their  nocturnal  habits  and 
concealment  in  the  densest  forests. 

The  liise  and  Decay  of  Sjyecies  and  Genera. — The  preceding 
sketch  of  the  mode  in  which  species  and  genera  have  arisen, 
have  come  to  maturity,  and  then  decay,  leads  us  to  some  very 
important  conclusions  as  to  the  mode  of  distribution  of  animals. 
When  a  species  or  a  genus  is  increasing  and  spreading,  it  neces- 
sarily occupies  a  continuous  area  which  gets  larger  and  larger 
till  it  reaches  a  maximum ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  almost 
all  extensive  groups  are  thus  continuous.  When  decay  com- 
mences, and  the  group,  ceasing  to  be  in  harmony  with  its  envi- 
ronment, is  encroached  upon  by  other  forms,  the  continuity  may 
frequently  be  broken.  Sometimes  the  outlying  species  may  be 
the  first  to  become  extinct,  and  the  group  may  simply  diminish 
in  area  while  keeping  a  compact  central  mass ;  but  more  often 
the  process  of  extinction  will  be  very  irregular,  and  may  even 
divide  the  group  into  two  or  more  disconnected  portions.  This 
is  the  more  likely  to  be  the  ease  because  the  most  recently 
formed  species,  probably  adapted  to  local  conditions,  and  there- 
fore most  removed  from  the  general  type  of  the  group,  will 
have  the  best  chance  of  surviving,  and  these  may  exist  at  sever- 
al isolated  points  of  the  area  once  occupied  by  the  whole  group. 
We  may  thus  undei'stand  how  the  phenomenon  of  discontinuous 
areas  has  come  about,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  when  allied  spe- 
cies or  varieties  of  the  same  species  are  found  widely  separated 
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from  each  other,  they  were  once  connected  by  intervening  forms 
or  by  each  extending  till  it  overlapped  the  other's  area. 

Discontinuous  ISjycciJic  Areas,  xcJnj  Hare, — Jiut  although  dis- 
continuous generic  areas,  or  the  separation  from  each  other  of 
species  whose  ancestors  must  once  have  occupied  conterminous 
or  overlapping  areas,  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  yet  undoubted 
cases  of  discontinuous  specific  areas  are  very  rare,  except,  as  al- 
ready stated,  when  one  portion  of  a  species  inhabits  an  island. 
A  few  examples  among  mammalia  liave  been  referred  to  in  our 
first  chapter,  but  it  may  be  said  that  these  are  examples  of  the 
very  common  plienomenon  of  a  spexries  being  only  found  in  the 
station  for  which  its  organization  adapts  it;  so  that  forest  or 
marsh  or  mountain  animals  are  of  coui*sc  only  found  where  there 
are  forests,  marshes,  or  mountains.  This  may  be  true ;  and  when 
the  separate  forests  or  mountains  inhabited  by  the  same  species 
are  not  far  apart,  there  is  little  that  needs  explanation :  but  in 
one  of  the  cases  referred  to  there  was  a  gap  of  a  thousand  miles 
between  two  of  the  areas  occupied  by  the  species ;  and  this  being 
too  far  for  the  animal  to  traverse  through  an  uncongenial  terri- 
tory, we  are  forced  to  theconclusion  that  it  must  at  some  former 
period,  and  under  different  conditions,  have  occupied  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  intervening  area. 

Among  birds  such  cases  of  specific  discontinuity  are  very  rare, 
and  hardly  ever  quite  satisfactory.  This  may  be  owing  to  birds 
being  more  rapidly  influenced  by  changed  conditions,  so  that 
when  a  species  is  divided  the  two  portions  almost  always  be- 
come modified  into  varieties  or  distinct  species ;  while  another 
reason  may  be  that  their  powers  of  flight  cause  them  to  occupy, 
on  the  average,  wider  and  less  precisely  defined  areas  than  do 
the  species  of  mammalia.  It  will  be  interesting,  therefore,  to 
examine  the  few  cases  on  record,  as  we  shall  thereby  obtain  ad- 
ditional knowledge  of  the  steps  and  processes  by  which  the  dis- 
tribution of  varieties  and  species  has  been  brought  about. 

Discontinuity  of  the  Area  of  Paruspalustris. — Mr.  Seebohm, 
who  has  travelled  and  collected  in  Europe,  Siberia,  and  India, 
and  possesses  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  Palsearctic 
birds,  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  varieties  and  sub-spe- 
cies of  the  mai'sh  tit  {Parus  paluMris),  of  which  he  has  exam- 
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ined  numerous  specimens  ranging  from  England  to  Japan.*  The 
curious  point  is  that  those  of  Southern  Europe  and  of  China  are 
exactly  alike,  while  all  over  Siberia  a  very  distinct  form  occurs, 
the  sub-species  P.  horealis.  In  Japan  and  Kamtschatka  other 
varieties  are  found,  which  have  been  named  respectively  P.  Ja- 
ponicus  and  P.  Camtschatkensis.  Kow  it  all  depends  upon  these 
forms  being  classed  as  sub-species  or  as  true  species  whether  this 
is  or  is  not  a  case  of  discontinuous  specific  distribution.  If  Pa- 
7'us  horealis  is  a  distinct  species  from  Parus  palustris^  as  it  is 
reckoned  in  Gray's  "  Hand  List  of  Birds,"  and  also  in  Sharpe  and 
Dresser's  "Birds  of  Europe,"  then  Pariis jydlustris  has  a  most  re- 
markable discontinuous  distribution  as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing map,  one  portion  of  its  area  comprising  Central  and  South 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  the  other  an  undefined  tract  in  Northern 
China,  the  two  portions  being  thus  situated  in  about  the  same 
latitude  and  having  a  very  similar  climate,  but  with  a  distance 
of  about  four  thousand  miles  between  them.  If,  however,  these 
two  forms  are  reckoned  as  sub-species  only,  then  the  area  of  the 
species  becomes  continuous,  while  only  one  of  its  varieties  or 
sub-species  has  a  discontinuous  area.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  P, 
palustris  and  P.  harealis  are  found  together  in  Southern  Scan- 
dinavia and  in  some  parts  of  Central  Europe,  and  are  said  to  differ 
somewhat  in  their  note  and  their  habits,  as  well  as  in  coloration. 
Discontinuity  of  Emheriza  scho&nidus, — The  other  case  is  that 
of  our  reed-bunting  {Emheriza  sch(Bniclus\  which  ranges  over 
almost  all  Europe  and  Western  Asia  as  far  as  the  Yenisei  val- 
ley and  Northwest  India.  It  is  then  replaced  by  another  smaller 
species,  E.passerina^  which  ranges  eastward  to  the  Lena  Iliver, 
and  in  winter  as  far  south  as  Amoy  in  China ;  but  in  Japan  the 
original  species  appears  again,  receiving  a  new  name  {E.pyrrhu- 
Una),  but  Mr.  Seebohm  assures  us  that  it  is  quite  indistinguish- 
able from  the  European  bird.'  Although  the  distance  between 
these  two  portions  of  the  species  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  last  ex- 
ample, being  about  two  thousand  miles,  in  other  respects  the 
case  is  a  most  satisfactory  one,  because  the  forms  which  occupy 
the  intervening  space  are  recognized  by  Mr.  Seebohm  himself 
as  undoubted  species. 

*  Ibis,  1879,  p.  82.  »  Ibis,  1879,  p.  40. 
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The  European  and  Japanese  Jays, — Another  case  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  marsh  tit  is  afforded  by  the  European 
and  Japanese  jaj's  {Garrulus glandarixis  and  6r.  Japonicus),  Our 
common  jay  inhabits  tlie  whole  of  Europe  except  the  extreme 
north,  but  is  not  known  to  extend  anywhere  into  Asia,  where  it 
is  represented  by  several  quite  distinct  species.  (See  Map,  fron- 
tispiece.) But  the  great  central  island  of  Japan  is  inhabited  by 
a  jay  (6^.  Japonicus)  which  is  very  like  ours,  and  was  formerly 
classed  as  a  sub-species  only,  in  which  case  our  jay  would  be  con- 
sidered to  have  a  discontinuous  distribution.  But  the  specific 
distinctness  of  the  Japanese  bird  is  now  universally  admitted, 
and  it  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  among  the  twelve 
species  of  jays  which  together  range  over  all  tempemte  Europe 
and  Asia,  one  which  is  so  closely  allied  to  our  English  bird  should 
be  found  at  the  remotest  possible  point  from  it.  Looking  at  the 
map  exhibiting  the  distribution  of  the  several  species,  we  can 
hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  a  bird  very  like  our  jay  once 
occupied  the  whole  area  of  the  genus,  that  in  various  parts  of 
Asia  it  became  gradually  modified  into  a  variety  of  distinct  spe- 
cies in  the  manner  already  explained,  a  remnant  of  the  original 
type  being  preserved  almost  unchanged  in  Japan,  owing  prob- 
ably to  favorable  conditions  of  climate  and  protection  from  com- 
peting forms. 

fSupposed  Ejcawples  of  Discontinuity  among  North  American 
Bii^ds. — In  North  America  the  eastern  and  western  provinces 
are  so  different  in  climate  and  vegetation,  and  are  besides  sep- 
arated by  such  remarkable  physical  barriers  —  the  arid  central 
plains  and  the  vast  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Sierra 
Nevada — that  we  can  hardly  expect  to  find  species  whose  areas 
may  be  divided  maintaining  their  identity.  Towards  the  north, 
however,  the  above-named  barriers  disappear,  the  forests  being 
almost  continuous  from  east  to  west,  while  the  mountain-range 
is  broken  up  by  passes  and  valleys.  It  thus  happens  that  most 
species  of  birds  which  inhabit  both  the  eastern  and  western 
coasts  of  the  North  American  continent  have  maintained  their 
continuity  towards  the  north,  while  even  when  differentiated  into 
two  or  more  allied  species  their  areas  are  often  conterminous  or 
overlapping. 
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Almost  the  only  bird  that  soems  to  have  a  roally  discoutinu- 
ous  range  is  the  species  of  wren  Thvyotlwru^  Bewickti^  of  which 
the  type-form  mnges  from  the  east  coast  to  Kansas  and  Minne- 
sota, while  a  longer-billed  variety  is  found  in  the  wooded  parts 
of  California  and  as  far  north  as  Paget  Sound.  If  this  really 
represents  the  range  of  the  species,  there  remains  a  gap  of  about 
one  thousand  miles  between  its  two  disconnected  areas.  Other 
cases  are  those  of  the  greenlet,  Vi?*eo8ylvia  gilvuSj  of  the  Eastern 
States,  and  its  variety  V.  Swainsoiiii^  of  the  Western  ;  and  of  the 
purple  redfinch,  Carpoddcua purpureu8^^s\\\\  its  variety  C.  Calt- 
fortiicus.  But,  unfortunately,  the  exact  limits  of  these  varieties 
are  in  neither  case  known ;  and  though  each  one  is  characteristic 
of  its  own  province,  it  is  possible  they  may  somewhere  become 
conterminous,  though  in  the  case  of  the  redfinches  this  does  not 
seem  likely  to  be  the  fact. 

In  a  later  chapter  we  shall  have  to  point  out  some  remarkable 
cases  of  this  kind  where  one  portion  of  the  species  inhabits  an 
island ;  but  the  facts  now  given  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
discontinuity  of  the  area  occupied  by  a  single  homogeneous  spe- 
cies, by  two  varieties  of  a  species,  by  two  well-marked  sub-spe- 
cies, and  by  two  closely  allied  but  distinct  species,  are  all  differ- 
ent phases  of  one  phenomenon — the  decay  of  ill-adapted  and 
their  replacement  by  better-adapted  forms,  under  the  pressure 
of  a  change  of  conditions  either  physical  or  organic.  We  may 
now  proceed  with  our  sketch  of  the  mode  of  distribution  of 
higher  groups. 

JDiatt^ution  and  Antiquity  of  Families. — Just  as  genera  are 
groups  of  allied  species  distinguished  from  all  other  groups  by 
some  well-marked  structural  characters,  ^o  families  are  groups 
of  allied  genera  distinguished  by  more  marked  and  more  impor- 
tant characters,  which  are  generally  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 
outward  form  and  style  of  coloration,  and  by  distinctive  habits 
and  mode  of  life.  As  a  genus  is  usually  more  ancient  than  any 
of  the  species  of  which  it  is  composed,  because  during  its  growth 
and  development  the  original  rudimentary  species  becomes  sup- 
planted by  more  and  more  perfectly  adapted  forms,  so  a  family 
is  usually  older  than  its  component  genera,  and  during  the  long 
period  of  its  life-history  may  have  survived  many  and  great  ter- 
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restrial  and  organic  changes.  Many  families  of  the  higher  ani- 
mals have  now  an  ahnost  world-wide  extension,  or  at  least  range 
over  several  continents ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  all  families 
which  have  survived  long  cnongli  to  develop  a  considerable  va- 
riety of  generic  and  specitic  forms  have  also  at  one  time  or  other 
occupied  an  extensive  area. 

Discontinuity  a  Proof  of  Antiquity.  —  Discontinuity  will 
therefore  be  an  indication  of  antiquity ;  and  the  more  widely 
the  fragments  are  scattered,  the  more  ancient  wo  may  usually 
presume  the  parent  group  to  be.  A  striking  example  is  fur- 
nished by  the  strange  reptilian  fishes  forming  the  order  or  sub- 
order Dipnoi,  which  includes  the  Lcpidosiren  and  its  allies. 
Only  three  or  four  living  species  are  known,  and  these  inhabit 
tropical  rivers  situated  in  the  remotest  continents.  The  Lepido- 
siren  parcidoxa  is  only  known  from  the  Amazon  and  some  oth- 
er South  American  rivers.  An  allied  species,  Lcpidosiren  an- 
7iectcnSy  sometimes  placed  in  a  distinct  genus,  inhabits  the  Gam- 
bia in  West  Africa;  while  the  recent  discovery  in  Eastern  Aus- 
tralia of  the  Ceratodus,  or  mud-fish,  of  Queensland  adds  another 
form  to  the  same  isolated  group.  Numerous  fossil  teeth  long 
known  from  the  Triassic  beds  of  this  country,  and  also  found  in 
Germany  and  India  in  beds  of  the  same  age,  agree  so  closely 
with  those  of  the  living  Ceratodus  that  both  are  referred  to  the 
same  genus.  No  more  recent  traces  of  any  such  animal  have 
been  discovered,  but  the  Carboniferous  Ctenodus  and  the  De- 
vonian Dipterus  evidently  belong  to  the  same  group,  while  in 
North  America  the  Devonian  rocks  have  yielded  a  gigantic  al- 
lied form  which  has  been  named  Heliodus  by  Professor  New- 
berry. Thus  an  enormous  range  in  time  is  accompanied  by  a 
very  wide  and  scattered  distribution  of  the  existing  species. 

Whenever,  therefore,  we  find  two  or  more  living  genera  be- 
longing to  the  same  family  or  order,  but  not  very  closely  allied 
to  each  other,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  are  the  remnants  of 
a  once  extensive  group  of  genera ;  and  if  we  find  them  now 
isolated  in  remote  parts  of  the  globe,  the  natural  inference  is 
that  the  family  of  which  they  are  frcigments  once  had  an  area 
embracing  the  countries  in  which  they  are  found.  Yet  this 
simple  and  very  obvious  explanation  has  rarely  been  adopted 
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by  naturalists,  who  have  instead  imagined  clianges  of  land  and 
sea  to  afford  a  direct  passage  from  the  one  fragment  to  the 
other.  If  there  were  no  cosmopolitan  or  very  wide-spread  fam- 
ilies still  existing,  or  even  if  such  cases  were  rare,  there  would 
be  some  justification  for  such  a  proceeding ;  but  as  about  one 
fourth  of  the  existing  families  of  land  mammalia  have  a  range 
extending  to  at  least  three  or  four  continents,  while  many  which 
are  now  represented  by  disconnected  genera  are  known  to  have 
occupied  intervening  lands  or  to  have  had  an  almost  continuous 
distribution  in  Tertiary  times,  all  the  presumptions  are  in  favor 
of  the  former  continuity  of  the  group.  We  liave  also  in  many 
cases  direct  evidence  that  this  former  continuity  was  effected 
by  means  of  existing  continents,  while  in  no  single  case  has  it 
been  shown  that  such  a  continuity  was  impossible,  and  that  it 
either  was  or  must  have  been  effected  by  means  of  continents 
now  sunk  beneath  the  ocean. 

Concluding  Remarks, — When  writing  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
tribution, it  usually  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that  the  theory 
of  evolution  absolutely  necessitates  the  former  existence  of  a 
whole  series  of  extinct  genera  filling  up  the  gap  between  the 
isolated  genera  which  in  many  cases  now  alone  exist ;  while  it 
is  almost  an  axiom  of  "natural  selection"  that  such  numerous 
forms  of  one  type  could  only  have  been  developed  in  a  wide 
area  and  under  varied  conditions,  implying  a  great  lapse  of 
time.  In  our  succeeding  chapters  we  shall  show  that  the  known 
and  probable  changes  of  sea  and  land,  the  known  changes  of 
climate,  and  the  actual  powers  of  dispersal  of  the  different  groups 
of  animals  were  such  as  would  have  enabled  all  the  now  discon- 
nected groups  to  have  once  formed  parts  of  a  continuous  series. 
Proofs  of  such  former  continuity  are  continually  being  obtained 
by  the  discovery  of  allied  extinct  forms  in  intervening  lands; 
but  the  extreme  imperfection  of  the  geological  record  as  re- 
gards land  animals  renders  it  unlikely  that  this  proof  will  be 
forthcoming  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  notion  that  if  such 
animals  ever  existed  their  remains  would  certainly  be  found  is 
a  snperetition  which,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Lyell  and 
Darwin,  still  largely  prevails  among  naturalists;  but  until  it  is 
got  rid  of,  no  true  notions  of  the  former  distribution  of  life 
upon  the  earth  can  be  attained. 
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CnAPTER  V. 

THE  POWERS  OF  DISPERSAL  OF  ANIMALS  AND  PLANl^. 

Statement  of  the  General  Question  of  Disperaal. — The  Ocean  as  a  Barrier  to  the 
Dispersal  of  Mammals. — The  Dispersal  of  Birds. — The  Dispersal  of  Reptiles. — 
Tlie  Dispersal  of  Insects. — The  Dispersal  of  Land  MoUusca. — Great  Antiquity  of 
Land  Shells. — Causes  Favoring  the  Abundance  of  Land  Shells. — The  Dispersal 
of  Plants. — Special  Adaptability  of  Seeds  for  Dispersal. — Birds  as  Agents  in  the 
Dispersal  of  Seeds. — Ocean  Currents  as  Agents  in  Plant-dispersal. — Dispersal 
along  Mountain-chains. — Antiquity  of  Plants  as  Affecting  their  Distribution. 

In  order  to  understand  the  many  curious  anomalies  we  meet 
with  in  studying  the  distribution  of  animals  and  plants,  and  to 
be  able  to  explain  how  it  is  that  some  species  and  genera  have 
been  able  to  spread  widely  over  the  globe,  while  others  are  con- 
fined to  one  hemisphere,  to  one  continent,  or  even  to  a  single 
mountain  or  a  single  island,  we  must  make  some  inquiry  into 
the  different  powei^s  of  dispersal  of  animals  and  plants,  into  the 
nature  of  the  barriers  that  limit  their  migrations,  and  into  the 
character  of  the  geological  or  climatal  changes  which  have  fa- 
vored or  checked  such  migrations. 

The  first  portion  of  the  subject — that  which  relates  to  the 
various  modes  by  which  organisms  can  pass  over  wide  areas  of 
sea  and  land — has  been  fully  treated  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  and  many  other  writers,  and  it  w  ill  be  only  neces- 
sary here  to  give  a  very  brief  notice  of  the  best-known  facts  on 
the  subject,  which  will  be  further  referred  to  when  we  come  to 
discuss  the  particular  cases  that  arise  in  regard  to  the  faunas 
and  floras  of  remote  islands.  But  the  other  side  of  the  question 
of  dispersal — that  which  depends  on  geological  and  climatal 
changes  —  is  in  a  far  less  satisfactory  condition;  for,  though 
much  has  been  written  upon  it,  the  most  contradictory  opinions 
still  prevail,  and  at  almost  every  step  we  find  oui*selves  on  the 
battle-field  of  opposing  schools  in  geological  or  physical  science. 
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As,  however,  these  questions  lie  at  the  very  root  of  any  general 
solution  of  the  problems  of  distribution,  I  have  given  much 
time  to  a  careful  examination  of  the  various  theories  that  have 
been  advanced,  and  the  discussions  to  which  they  have  given 
rise;  and  have  arrived  at  some  definite  conclusions  which  I  vent- 
ure to  hope  may  serve  as  the  foundation  for  a  better  comprehen- 
sion of  these  intricate  problems.  The  four  chapters  which  follow 
this  are  devoted  to  a  full  examination  of  these  profoundly  interest- 
ing and  important  questions,  after  which  we  shall  enter  upon  our 
special  inquiry — the  nature  and  origin  of  insular  faunas  and  floras. 
The  Ocean  as  a  Barrier  to  the  Dispersal  of  Maminals. — A 
wide  extent  of  ocean  forms  an  almost  absolute  barrier  to  the  dis- 
persal of  all  land  animals,  and  of  most  of  those  which  are  aerial, 
since  even  birds  cannot  fly  for  thousands  of  miles  without  rest 
and  without  food,  unless  they  are  aquatic  birds  which  can  find 
both  rest  and  food  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  We  may  be 
sure,  therefore,  that  without  artificial  help  neither  mammalia  nor 
land  birds  can  pass  over  very  wide  oceans.  The  exact  width 
they  can  pass  over  is  not  determined,  but  we  have  a  few  facts  to 
guide  us.  Contrary  to  the  common  notion,  pigs  can  swim  very 
well,  and  have  been  known  to  swim  over  five  or  six  miles  of  sea, 
and  the  wide  distribution  of  pigs  in  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  may  be  due  to  this  power.  It  is  almost  certain,  how- 
ever, that  they  would  never  voluntarily  swim  away  from  their 
native  land,  and  if  carried  out  to  sea  by  a  flood  they  would  cer- 
tainly endeavor  to  return  to  the  shore.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
believe  that  they  would  ever  swim  over  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles 
of  sea,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  larger  mammalia. 
Deer  also  swim  well,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
would  venture  out  of  sight  of  land.  With  the  smaller,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  arboreal,  mammalia  there  is  a  much  more  ef- 
fectual way  of  passing  over  the  sea,  by  means  of  floating  trees, 
or  those  floating  islands  w^hich  are  often  formed  at  the  mouths 
of  great  rivers.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  describes  such  floating  islands 
which  were  encountered  among  the  Moluccas,  on  which  trees 
and  shrubs  were  growing  on  a  stratum  of  soil,  which  even  formed 
a  white  beach  round  the  margin  of  each  raft.  Among  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  similar  rafts  with  trees  growing  on  them  have 
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been  seen  after  Lurricanes ;  and  it  is  easy  to  uuderetand  how,  if 
the  sea  were  tolerably  calm,  sucli  a  raft  might  be  carried  along 
by  a  cuiTent,  aided  by  the  wind  acting  on  the  trees,  till,  after  a 
passage  of  several  weeks,  it  might  arrive  safely  on  the  shores  of 
some  land  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  its  starting-point.  Such 
small  animals  as  squirrels  and  mice  might  have  been  carried 
away  on  the  trees  which  formed  part  of  such  a  raft,  and  might 
thus  colonize  a  new  island ;  though,  as  it  would  require  a  pair 
of  the  same  species  to  be  carried  away  together,  such  accidents 
would  no  doubt  be  rare.  Insects,  however,  and  land  shells  would 
almost  certainly  be  abundant  on  such  a  raft  or  island,  and  in  this 
way  we  may  account  for  the  wide  dispersal  of  many  species  of 
both  these  groups. 

Notwithstandifig  the  occasional  action  of  such  causes,  we  can- 
not suppose  that  they  have  been  effective  in  the  dispersal  of 
mammalia  as  a  whole ;  and  whenever  we  find  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  mammals  of  two  countries  exhibit  distinct  marks 
of  relationship,  we  may  be  sure  that  an  actual  land  connection, 
or,  at  all  events,  an  approach  to  within  a  very  few  miles  of  each 
other,  has  at  one  time  existed.  But  a  considerable  number  of 
identical  mammalian  families,  and  even  genera,  are  actually 
found  in  all  the  great  continents,  and  the  present  distribution 
of  land  upon  the  globe  renders  it  easy  to  see  how  they  have 
been  able  to  disperee  themselves  so  widely.  All  the  great  land 
masses  radiate  from  the  arctic  regions  as  a  common  centre,  the 
only  break  being  at  Bchring  Strait,  which  is  so  shallow  that  a 
rise  of  less  than  a  thousand  feet  would  form  a  broad  isthmus 
connecting  Asia  and  America  as  far  south  as  the  parallel  of  60° 
N.  Continuity  of  land,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  exist  already 
for  all  parts  of  the  world  (except  Australia  and  a  number  of 
large  islands,  which  will  be  considered  separately),  and  we  have 
thus  no  ditKculty  in  the  way  of  that  former  wide  diffusion  of 
many  groups  which  we  maintain  to  be  the  only  explanation  of 
most  anomalies  of  distribution  other  than  such  as  may  be  con- 
nected with  unsuitability  of  climate. 

Th4i  Dispersal  of  Birds, — Wherever  mammals  can  migrate, 
other  vertebrates  can  generally  follow  with  even  greater  facility. 
Birds,  having  the  power  of  flight,  can  pass  over  wide  arms  of 
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the  sea,  or  even  over  extensive  oceans,  when  these  are,  as  in  the 
Pacitic,  studded  with  islands  to  serve  as  resting-places.  Even 
the  smaller  land  birds  are  often  carried  by  violent  gales  of  wind 
from  Europe  to  the  Azores,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  thousand 
miles,  so  that  it  becomes  comparatively  easy  to  explain  the  ex- 
ceptional distribution  of  certain  species  of  birds.  Yet  on  the 
whole  it  is  remarkable  how  closely  the  majority  of  birds  follow 
the  same  laws  of  distribution  as  mammals,  showing  that  they 
generally  require  either  continuous  land  or  an  island-strewn  sea 
as  a  means  of  dispersal  to  new  homes. 

The  Dispersal  of  Iteptiles. — Reptiles  appear  at  first  sight  to 
be  as  much  dependent  on  land  for  their  dispersal  as  mammalia ; 
but  they  possess  two  peculiarities  which  favor  their  occasional 
transmission  across  the  sea — the  one  being  their  greater  tenacity 
of  life,  the  other  their  oviparous  mode  of  reproduction.  A  large 
boa-constrictor  was  once  floated  to  the  island  of  St.  Vincent 
twisted  round  the  trunk  of  a  cedarptree,  aud  was  so  little  injured 
by  its  voyage  that  it  captured  some  sheep  before  it  was  killed. 
The  island  is  nearly  two  hundred  miles  from  Trinidad  and  the 
coast  of  South  America,  whencol  it  almost  certainly  came.* 
Snakes  are,  however,  comparatively  scarce  on  islands  far  from 
continents,  but  lizards  are  often  abundant;  and  though  these 
might  also  travel  on  floating  trees,  it  seems  more  probable  that 
there  is  some  as  yet  unknown  mode  by  which  their  eggs  are 
safely,  though  perhaps  very  rarely,  conveyed  from  island  to  isl- 
and. Examples  of  their  peculiar  distribution  will  be  given  when 
we  treat  of  the  fauna  of  some  islands  in  which  they  abound. 

The  Dispersal  of  Amphibia  and  Fresh -loater  Fishes. — The 
two  lower  groups  of  vertebrates,  amphibia  and  fresh-water  fishes, 
possess  special  facilities  for  dispersal,  in  the  fact  of  their  eggs 
being  deposited  in  water,  and  in  their  aquatic  or  semi-aquatic 
habits.  They  have  another  advantage  over  reptiles  in  being  ca- 
pable of  flourishing  in  arctic  regions,  and  in  the  power  possessed 
by  their  eggs  of  being  frozen  without  injury.  They  have  thus, 
no  doubt,  been  assisted  in  their  dispereal  by  floating  ice,  and  by 
that  approximation  of  all  the  continents  in  high  northern  lati- 

»  Lyell's  "Principles  of  Geology, "II.,  p.  369. 
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tudes  which  has  been  the  chief  agent  in  producing  the  general 
nniforinity  in  the  animal  productions  of  the  globe.  Some  genera 
of  IJatrachia  have  almost  a  world-wide  distribution ;  \vhile  the 
Tailed  Batrachia,  such  as  the  newts  and  salamanders,  are  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  some  of  the  gen- 
era spreading  over  the  whole  of  the  north  temperate  zone.  Fresh- 
water fishes  have  often  a  very  wide  range,  the  same  species  being 
sometimes  found  in  all  the  rivere  of  a  continent.  This  is  no 
doubt  chiefly  due  to  the  want  of  permanence  in  river  basins,  es- 
pecially in  their  lower  portions,  where  streams  belonging  to  dis- 
tinct systems  often  approach  eacli  other  and  may  be  made  to 
change  their  course  from  one  to  the  other  basin  by  very  slight 
elevations  or  depressions  of  the  land.  Hurricanes  and  water- 
spouts also  often  carry  considerable  quantities  of  water  from 
ponds  and  rivers,  and  thus  disperse  eggs  and  even  small  fishes. 
As  a  rule,  however,  tlie  same  species  are  not  often  found  in 
countries  separated  by  a  considerable  extent  of  sea,  and  in  the 
tropics  rarely  the  same  genera.  The  exceptions  are  in  the  colder 
regions  of  the  earth,  where  the  transporting  power  of  ice  may 
have  come  into  play.  High  ranges  of  mountains,  if  continuous 
for  long  distances,  rarely  have  the  same  species  of  fish  in  the 
rivers  on  their  two  sides.  Where  exceptions  occur,  it  is  often 
due  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the  group,  which  has  survived  so 
many  changes  in  physical  geography  that  it  has  been  able,  step 
by  step,  to  reach  countries  which  are  separated  by  barriers  im- 
passable to  more  recent  types.  Yet  another  and  more  eflScient 
explanation  of  the  distribution  of  this  group  of  animals  is  the 
fact  that  many  families  and  genera  inhabit  both  fresh  and  salt 
water;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  fishes 
now  inhabiting  the  tropical  rivers  of  both  hemispheres  have 
arisen  from  allied  marine  forms  becoming  gradually  modified 
for  a  life  in  fresh  water.  By  some  of  these  various  causes,  or  a 
combination  of  them,  most  of  the  facts  in  the  distribution  of 
fishes  can  be  explained  without  much  difliculty. 

The  Dispersal  of  Insects. — In  the  enormous  group  of  insects 
the  means  of  dispersal  among  land  animals  reach  their  maxi- 
mum. Many  of  them  have  great  powers  of  flight,  and  from 
their  extreme  lightness  they  can  be  carried  immense  distances 
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by  gales  of  wind.  Others  can  survive  exposure  to  salt  water 
for  many  days,  and  may  thus  be  floated  long  distances  by  ma- 
rine currents.  The  eggs  and  larvte  often  inhabit  solid  timber, 
or  lurk  under  bark  or  in  crevices  of  logs,  and  may  thus  reach 
any  countries  to  which  such  logs  are  floated.  Another  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  problem  is  the  immense  antiquity  of  insects, 
and  the  long  persistence  of  many  of  the  best-marked  tyj^es. 
The  rich  insect  fauna  of  the  Miocene  period  in  Switzerland  con- 
sisted largely  of  genera  still  inhabiting  Europe,  and  even  of  a 
considerable  number  identical,  or  almost  so,  with  living  species. 
Out  of  156  genera  of  Swiss  fossil  beetles,  no  less  than  114  are 
still  living;  and  the  general  character  of  the  species  is  exactly 
like  tliat  of  the  existing  fauna  of  the  Xortliern  llemisphere  in  a 
somewhat  more  southern  latitude.  Tliere  is,  therefore,  evidently 
no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  any  amount  of  dispersal  among 
insects ;  and  it  is  all  the  more  surprising  that  with  such  powers 
of  migration  tliey  should  yet  be  often  as  restricted  in  their  range 
as  the  reptiles  or  even  the  mammalia.  The  cause  of  this  won- 
derful restriction  to  limited  areas  is  undoubtedly  the  extreme 
specialization  of  most  insects.  They  have  become  so  exactly 
adapted  to  one  set  of  conditions  that  when  carried  into  a  new 
country  they  cannot  live.  Many  can  only  feed  in  the  larva  state 
on  one  species  of  plant ;  othere  are  bound  up  with  certain  groups 
of  animals  on  which  they  are  more  or  less  parasitic.  Climatal 
influences  have  a  great  effect  on  their  delicate  bodies;  while, 
however  well  a  species  may  be  adapted  to  cope  with  its  enemies 
in  one  locality,  it  may  be  quite  unable  to  guard  itself  against 
those  which  elsewhere  attack  it.  From  this  peculiar  combina- 
tion of  characters  it  happens  that  among  insects  are  to  be  found 
examples  of  the  widest  and  most  erratic  dispersal  and  also  of  the 
extremest  restriction  to  limited  areas ;  and  it  is  only  by  bearing 
these  considerations  in  mind  that  we  can  find  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  many  anomalies  we  meet  with  in  studying  their 
distribution. 

The  Dispersal  of  Land  MoUusca, — The  only  other  group  of 
animals  we  need  now  refer  to  is  that  of  the  air-breathing  mol- 
lusca,  commonly  called  land  shells.  These  are  almost  as  ubiqui- 
tous as  insects,  though  far  less  numerous ;  and  their  wide  distri- 
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bution  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  explain.  The  genci*a  have 
usually  a  very  wide,  and  often  a  cosmopolitan,  range,  while  the 
species  are  rather  restricted,  and  sometimes  wonderfully  so. 
Not  only  do  single  islands,  however  small,  often  possess  peculiar 
species  of  land  shells,  but  sometimes  single  mountains  or  valleys, 
or  even  a  particular  mountain-side,  possess  species  or  varieties 
found  nowhere  else  upon  the  globe.  It  is  pretty  certain  that 
they  have  no  means  of  passing  over  the  sea  but  such  as  are  very 
rare  and  exceptional.  Some  which  possess  an  operculum,  or 
which  close  the  mouth  of  the  shell  with  a  diaphragm  of  secreted 
mucus,  may  float  across  narrow  arms  of  the  sea,  especially  wlien 
protected  in  the  crevices  of  logs  of  timber;  while  in  the  young 
state  when  attached  to  leaves  or  twigs  they  may  be  carried  long 
distances  by  hurricanes.*  Owing  to  their  exceedingly  slow  mo- 
tion, their  powers  of  voluntary  dispersal,  even  on  land,  are  very 
limited,  and  this  will  explain  the  extreme  restriction  of  their 
range  in  many  cases. 

Great  Aniiquity  of  Land  S/iell^. — The  clew  to  the  almost  uni- 
versal distribution  of  the  several  families  and  of  many  genera 
is  to  be  found,  however,  in  their  immense  antiquity.  In  the 
Pliocene  and  Miocene  formations  most  of  the  land  shells  are 
either  identical  with  living  species  or  closely  allied  to  them; 
while  even  in  the  Eocene  almost  all  arc  of  living  genera,  and 
one  British  Eocene  fossil  still  lives  in  Texas.  Strange  to  say, 
no  true  land  shells  have  been  discovered  in  the  Secondary  for- 
mations ;  but  they  must  certainly  have  abounded,  for  in  the  far 
more  ancient  Palceozoic  coal  measures  of  Nova  Scotia  two  spe- 
cies belonging  to  the  living  genera  Pupa  and  Zonites  have  been 
found  in  considerable  abundance. 

Land  shells  have  therefore  survived  all  the  revolutions  the 
earth  has  undergone  since  Palaeozoic  times.     They  have  been 

'  Mr.  Dnnvin  found  tlint  tlio  large  Helix  pomatia  lived  after  immersion  in  sen- 
wntcr  for  twenty  days.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  this  is  the  extreme  limit  of  their 
}H>\ver8  of  endurance,  but  even  this  would  allow  of  their  being  floated  many  liundi^ 
miles  at  a  stretch ;  and  if  we  suppose  the  shell  to  be  partially  protected  in  the  crevice 
of  a  log  of  wood,  and  to  be  thus  out  of  water  in  calm  weather,  the  distance  might 
extend  to  a  thousand  miles  or  more.  The  eggs  of  fresh-water  mollusca  mq  known 
to  attach  themselves  to  the  feet  of  aquatic  birds,  and  this  is  supposed  to  account  for 
their  very  wide  diffusion. 
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able  to  spread  slowly  but  surely  into  every  land  that  has  ever 
been  connected  with  a  continent,  while  the  rare  chances  of  trans- 
fer across  the  ocean,  to  which  we  have  referred  as  possible,  have 
again  and  again  occurred  during  the  ahnost  unimaginable  ages 
of  their  existence.  The  remotest  and  most  solitary  of  the  isl- 
ands of  the  mid-ocean  liave  thus  become  stocked  with  them, 
though  the  variety  of  species  and  genera  bears  a  direct  relation 
to  the  facilities  of  transfer,  and  the  shell  fauna  is  never  very 
rich  and  varied,  except  in  countries  which  have  at  one  time  or 
other  been  united  to  some  continental  land. 

Causes  Favoring  the  Ahunda7iee  of  Land  Shells, — The  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  land  shells  are  also,  more  than  those  of  any 
other  class  of  animals,  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  surface 
and  the  absence  of  enemies;  and  where  these  conditions  are 
favorable,  their  forms  are  wonderfully  luxuriant.  The  fii-st  con- 
dition is  the  presence  of  lime  in  the  soil,  and  a  broken  surface 
of  country  with  much  rugged  rock  offering  crevices  for  conceal- 
ment and  hybernation.  The  second  is  a  limited  bird  and  mam- 
malian fauna,  in  which  such  species  as  are  especially  shell-eaters 
shall  be  rare  or  absent.  Both  these  conditions  are  found  in  cer- 
tain large  islands,  and  pre-eminently  in  the  Antilles,  which  pos- 
sess more  species  of  land  shells  than  any  single  continent.  If  wc 
take  the  whole  globe,  more  species  of  land  shells  are  found  on 
the  islands  than  on  the  continents — a  state  of  things  to  which  no 
approach  is  made  in  any  other  group  of  animals  whatever,  but 
which  is  perhaps  explained  by  the  considerations  now  suggested. 

The  Dispersal  of  Plants. — The  ways  in  which  plants  are  dis- 
persed over  the  earth,  and  the  special  facilities  they  often  pos- 
sess for  migration,  have  been  pointed  out  by  eminent  botanists, 
and  a  considerable  space  might  be  occupied  in  giving  a  sum- 
mary of  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject.  In  the  present 
work,  however,  it  is  only  in  two  or  three  chapters  that  I  discuss 
the  origin  of  insular  floras  in  any  detail ;  and  it  will  therefore 
be  advisable  to  adduce  any  special  facts  when  they  are  required 
to  support  the  argument  in  particular  cases.  A  few  general  re- 
marks only  will  therefore  bo  made  here. 

Special  Adaptability  of  Seeds  for  Dispersal. — Plants  possess 
many  great  advantages  over  animals  as  regards  the  power  of 
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dispersal,  since  they  are  all  propagated  by  seeds  or  spores,  which 
are  hardier  than  the  eggs  of  even  insects,  and  retain  their  vital- 
ity for  a  much  longer  time.  Seeds  may  lie  dormant  for  many 
years  and  then  vegetate,  while  they  endure  extremes  of  heat,  of 
cold,  of  drought,  or  of  moisture  which  would  almost  always  be 
fatal  to  animal  germs.  Among  the  causes  of  the  dispersal  of 
seeds  De  CandoUe  enumerates  the  wind,  rivers,  ocean  currents, 
icebergs,  birds  and  other  anirhals,  and  human  agency.  Great 
numbers  of  seeds  are  specially  adapted  for  transport  by  one  or 
other  of  these  agencies.  Many  are  very  light  and  have  winged 
appendages,  pappus,  or  down,  which  enables  them  to  be  carried 
enormous  distances.  It  is  true,  as  De  Candolle  remarks,  that 
we  have  no  actual  proofs  of  their  being  so  carried;  but  this 
is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  how  small  and  inconspic- 
uous most  seeds  are.  Supposing  every  year  a  million  seeds 
were  brought  by  the  wind  to  the  British  Isles  from  the  Con- 
tinent, this  would  be  only  ten  to  a  square  mile,  and  tlie  ob- 
servation of  a  lifetime  might  never  detect  one ;  yet  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  this  number  would  serve  in  a  few  centuries  to 
stock  an  island  like  Britain  with  a  great  variety  of  Continental 
plants. 

When,  however,  we  consider  the  enormous  quantity  of  seeds 
produced  by  plants;  that  great  numbers  of  these  are  more  or 
less  adapted  to  be  carried  by  the  wind ;  and  that  winds  of  great 
violence  and  long  duration  occur  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  wc 
are  as  sure  that  seeds  must  be  carried  to  great  distances  as  if 
we  had  seen  them  so  carried.  Such  storms  carry  leaves,  hay, 
dust,  and  many  small  objects  to  a  great  height  in  the  air,  while 
many  insects  have  been  conveyed  by  them  for  hundreds  of 
miles  out  to  sea  and  far  beyond  what  their  unaided  powers  of 
flight  could  have  effected. 

Birds  as  Agents  i?i  the  Dispersal  of  Plants, — Birds  are  un- 
doubtedly important  agents  in  the  dispersal  of  plants  over  wide 
spaces  of  ocean,  either  by  swallowing  fruits  and  rejecting  the 
seeds  in  a  state  fit  for  germination,  or  by  the  seeds  becoming  at- 
tached to  the  plumage  of  ground-nesting  birds,  or  to  the  feet  of 
aquatic  birds  embedded  in  small  quantities  of  mud  or  earth. 
Illustrations  of  tliese  various  modes  of  transport  will  be  found 
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in  Cliapter  XII.  when  discussing  the  origin  of  tlie  flora  of  tlio 
Azores  and  Bermuda. 

Ocean  Currents  as  Agents  in  Plant-dispersal. — Ocean  currents 
are  undoubtedly  more  important  agents  in  conveying  seeds  of 
plants  than  they  are  in  the  case  of  any  other  organisms,  and  a 
considerable  body  of  facts  and  experiments  have  been  collected 
proving  that  seeds  may  sometimes  be  carried  in  this  way  many 
thousand  miles  and  afterwards  germinate.  Mr.  Darwin  made  a 
series  of  interesting  experiments  on  this  subject,  some  of  which 
will  be  given  in  the  chapter  above  referred  to. 

Dispersal  along  Moxmtain-chains. — Tliese  various  modes  of 
transport  are,  as  will  be  shown  when  discussing  special  cases, 
amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  vegetation  found  on  oceanic 
islands,  which  almost  always  beai*s  a  close  relation  to  that  of  the 
nearest  continent;  but  there  are  other  phenomena  presented  by 
the  dispersal  of  species  and  genera  of  plants  over  very  wide 
areas,  especially  when  they  occur  in  widely  separated  portions  of 
the  Northern  and  Southern  hemispheres,  that  are  not  easily  ex- 
plained by  such  causes  alone.  It  is  here  that  transmission  along 
mountain -chains  has  probably  been  effective;  and  the  exact 
mode  in  which  this  has  occurred  is  discussed  in  Chapter  XXIII., 
where  a  considerable  body  of  facts  is  given  showing  that  exten- 
sive migrations  may  be  effected  by  a  succession  of  moderate 
steps,  owing  to  the  frequent  exposure  of  fresh  surfaces  of  soil 
or  debris  on  mountain  sides  and  summits,  offering  stations  on 
which  foreign  plants  can  temporarily  establish  themselves. 

Antiqtiity  of  Plants  as  Affecting  their  Distrihition. — We  have 
already  referred  to  the  importance  of  great  antiquity  in  ena- 
bling us  to  account  for  the  wide  dispersal  of  some  genera  and 
species  of  insects  and  land  shells,  and  recent  discoveries  in  fossil 
botany  show  that  this  cause  has  also  had  great  influence  in  the 
case  of  plants.  Kich  floras  have  been  discovered  in  the  Miocene, 
the  Eocene,  and  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formation,  and  these  con- 
sist almost  wholly  of  living  genera,  and  many  of  them  of  species 
very  closely  allied  to  existing  forms.  We  have  therefore  every 
reason  to  believe  that  a  large  number  of  our  plant  species  have 
surHved  great  geological,  geographical,  and  climatal  changes ; 
and  this  fact,  combined  with  the  varied  and  wonderful  powers 
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of  dispersal  many  of  tlicm  possess,  rendei*s  it  far  less  difficult  to 
undei*stand  the  examples  of  wide  distribution  of  the  genera  and 
species  of  plants  than  in  the  case  of  similar  instances  among  an- 
imals. This  subject  will  be  further  alluded  to  when  discussing 
the  origin  of  the  New  Zealand  flora  in  Chapter  XXIL 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

GEOGIUPHICAL  AND  GEOLOGICAL  CHANGES:  THE  PERMANENCE 

OF  CONTINENTS. 

Changes  of  Land  and  Sea,  their  Nature  and  Extent. — Shore-deposits  and  Stratified 
Rocks. — The  Movements  of  Continents. — Supposed  Oceanic  Formations  ;  the 
Origin  of  Chalk. — Fresh-water  and  Shore  Deposits  as  Proving  the  Pennanence  of 
Continents. — Oceanic  Islands  as  Indications  of  the  Pcimanence  of  Continents  and 
Oceans. — General  Stability  of  Continents  with  Constant  Change  of  Form. — Effect 
of  Continental  Changes  on  the  Distribution  of  Animals. — Changed  Distribution 
Proved  by  the  Extinct  Animals  of  Different  Epochs. — Summary  of  Evidence  for 
the  General  Permanence  of  Continents  and  Oceans. 

The  changes  of  land  and  sea  which  have  occurred  in  particu- 
lar cases  will  be  described  when  we  discuss  the  on^in  and  rela- 
tions of  the  faunas  of  the  diflFerent  classes  of  islands.  We  have 
here  only  to  consider  the  general  character  and  extent  of  such 
changes,  and  to  correct  some  erroneous  ideas  which  are  prevalent 
on  the  subject. 

Changes  of  Land  and  Sea,  their  Nature  and  Extent, — It  is  a 
very  common  belief  that  geological  evidence  proves  a  complete 
change  of  land  and  sea  to  have  taken  place  over  and  over  again. 
Every  foot  of  dry  land  has  undoubtedly,  at  one  time  or  other, 
formed  part  of  a  sea-bottom ;  and  we  can  hardly  exclude  the  sur- 
faces occupied  by  volcanic  and  fresh -water  deposits,  since  in 
many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  these  rest  upon  a  substratum  of  marine 
formations.  At  first  sight,  therefore,  it  seems  a  necessary  infer- 
ence that  when  the  present  continents  were  under  water  there 
must  have  been  other  continents  situated  where  we  now  find 
the  oceans,  from  which  the  sediments  came  to  form  the  various 
deposits  we  now  see.  This  view  was  held  by  so  <icute  and 
learned  a  geologist  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  says,  "  Continents, 
therefore,  although  permanent  for  whole  geological  epochs,  shift 
their  positions  entirely  in  the  course  of  ages."  *    Mr.  T.  Mellard 


1  (( 


Principles  of  Geology,"  11th  cd.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  258. 
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Reade,  late  Pi'esident  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Liverpool,  so 
recently  as  1878,  says, ''While  believiDg  that  the  ocean  depths 
are  of  enormous  age,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  other  evidences 
that  they  have  once  been  land.  The  very  continuity  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  on  the  globe  points  to  it.  The  molluscous 
fauna  of  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  Europe,  and  this  could  not  have  happened  vinthout  lit- 
toral continuity ;  yet  there  are  depths  of  1500  fathoms  between 
these  continents."*  It  is  certainly  strange  that  a  geologist 
should  not  remember  the  recent  and  long-continued  warm  cli- 
mates of  the  arctic  regions,  and  see  that  a  connection  of  North- 
ern Europe  by  Iceland  with  Greenland  and  Labrador  over  a  sea 
far  less  than  a  thousand  fathoms  deep  would  furnish  the  ''lit- 
toral continuity"  required.  Again,  in  the  same  pamphlet  Mr. 
Reade  says,  "  It  can  be  mathematically  demonstrated  that  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  sea-bottom  has  been  at  one 
time  or  other  dry  land.  If  it  were  not  so,  and  the  oscillations 
of  the  level  of  the  land  with  respect  to  the  sea  were  confined 
within  limits  near  the  present  continents,  the  results  would  have 
been  a  gradual  diminution  instead  of  development  of  the  calcare- 
ous rocks.  To  state  the  case  in  common  language,  the  calcareous 
portion  of  the  rocks  would  have  been  washed  out  during  the 
mutations,  the  destruction  and  re-deposit  of  the  continental 
rocks,  and  eventually  deposited  in  the  depths  of  the  immutable 
sea  far  from  land.  Immense  beds  of  limestone  would  now^  exist 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  while  the  land  would  be  composed 
of  sandstones  and  argillaceous  shales.  The  evidence  of  chemis- 
try thus  confirms  the  inductions  drawn  from  the  distribution  of 
animal  life  upon  the  globe." 

So  far  from  this  being  a  "  mathematical  demonstration,"  it  ap- 
peal's to  me  to  be  a  complete  misinterpretation  of  the  facts. 
Animals  did  not  create  the  lime  which  they  secrete  from  the  sea- 
water,  and  therefore  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
inorganic  sources  which  originally  supplied  it  still  keep  up  that 
supply,  though  perhaps  in  diminished  quantity.  Again,  the 
great  lime-secreters — corals — work  in  water  of  moderate  depth 
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(that  is,  near  land),  while  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  there  is 
any  considerable  accumulation  of  limestone  at  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  ocean.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  ascertained  by  the  Chal- 
lenger^ that  beyond  a  certain  depth  the  "  calcareous  "  ooze  ceases, 
and  is  replaced  by  red  and  gray  clays,  although  the  calcareous 
organisms  still  abound  in  the  surface  waters  of  the  ocean,  shows 
that  the  lime  is  dissolved  again  by  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid 
usually  found  at  great  depths,  and  its  accumulation  thus  pre- 
vented. As  to  the  increase  of  limestones  in  recent  as  compared 
with  older  formations,  it  may  be  readily  explained  by  two  con- 
siderations: in  the  fii*st  place,  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  land  in  longer  and  more  complex  shore-lines,  and  the  in- 
crease of  sedimentary  over  volcanic  formations,  may  have  oflFered 
more  stations  favorable  to  the  growth  of  coral,  while  the  solubil- 
ity of  limestone  in  rain-water  renders  the  destruction  of  such 
rocks  more  rapid  than  that  of  sandstones  and  shales,  and  would 
thus  lead  to  their  comparative  abundance  in  later  as  compared 
with  earlier  formations. 

However  weak  we  may  consider  the  above-quoted  arguments 
against  the  permanence  of  oceans,  the  fact  that  these  arguments 
are  so  confidently  and  authoritatively  put  forward  renders  it 
advisable  to  show  how  many  and  what  weighty  considerations 
can  be  adduced  to  justify  the  opposite  belief,  which  is  now  rap- 
idly gaining  ground  among  students  of  earth-history. 

Shore 'deposits  and  Stratljied  Rocks.  —  If  we  go  round  the 
shores  of  any  of  our  continents,  we  shall  always  tind  a  consid- 
erable belt  of  shallow  water,  meaning  thereby  water  from  a 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms  deep.  The  distance 
from  the  coast-line  at  which  such  depths  are  reached  is  seldom 
less  than  twenty  miles,  and  is  very  frequently  more  than  a  hun- 
dred, while  in  some  cases  such  shallow  seas  extend  several  hun- 
dred miles  from  existing  continents.  The  great  depth  of  a 
thousand  fathoms  is  often  reached  at  thirty  miles  from  shore, 
but  more  frequently  at  about  sixty  or  a  hundred  miles.  Round 
the  entire  African  coast,  for  example,  this  depth  is  reached  at 
distances  varying  from  forty  to  a  liundred  and  fifty  miles  (ex- 
cept in  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Strait  of  Mozambique),  the  aver- 
age being  about  eighty  miles. 

C 
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Now  the  numerous  specimens  of  sea-bottoms  collected  during 
the  voyage  of  the  Challenger  show  that  true  shore-deposits — 
that  is,  materials  denuded  from  the  land  and  carried  down  as 
sediment  by  rivers — are  almost  always  confined  within  a  dis- 
tance of  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  of  the  coast,  the  finest  mud 
only  being  sometimes  carried  a  hundred  and  fifty  or,  rarely, 
two  hundred  miles.  As  the  sediment  varies  in  coarseness  and 
density,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom  at  unequal 
distances,  the  bulk  of  it  sinking  comparatively  near  shore,  while 
only  the  very  finest  and  almost  impalpable  mud  will  be  carried 
out  to  the  farthest  limits.  Beyond  these  limits  the  only  depos- 
its (with  few  exceptions)  are  organic,  consisting  of  the  shells  of 
minute  calcareous  or  siliceous  organisms  with  some  decomposed 
pumice  and  volcanic  dust  which  floats  out  to  mid- ocean.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  all  stratified 
deposits,  especially  those  which  consist  of  sand  or  pebbles  or  any 
visible  fraguients  of  rock,  must  have  been  formed  within  fifty 
or  a  hundred  miles  of  then  existing  continents;  or  if  at  a 
greater  distance,  in  shallow  inland  seas  receiving  deposits  from 
more  sides  than  one,  or  in  certain  exceptional  areas  where  deep 
ocean  currents  carry  the  debris  of  land  to  greater  distances.' 

If  we  now  examine  the  stratified  rocks  found  in  the  verv 
centre  of  all  our  great  continents,  we  find  them  to  consist  of 
sandstones,  limestones,  conglomerates,  or  shales,  which  must, 
as  we  have  seen,  have  been  deposited  within  a  comparatively 
short  distance  of  a  sea-shore.  Professor  Archibald  Geikie  says, 
"Among  the  thickest  masses  of  sedimentary  rock — those  of  the 
f^cient  Palaeozoic  systems — no  features  recur  more  continually 
than  the  alternations  of  diflferent  sediments,  and  the  recurrence 
of  surfaces  covered  with  well-preserved  ripple-marks,  trails  and 


'  In  his  **  Preliminary  Keport  on  Oceanic  Deposit,"  Mr.  Murray  says,  **  It  has  been 
fonnd  that  the  deposits  taking  place  near  continents  and  islands  have  received  their 
chief  characteristics  from  the  presence  of  the  de'bris  of  adjacent  hinds.  In  some 
cases  these  deposits  extend  to  a  distance  of  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the^coast." — Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society^  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  519. 

**The  materials  in  suspension  appear  to  be  almost  entirely  deposited  within  two 
hundred  miles  of  the  land." — Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  ofEdinburghy  1 87G-77, 
p.  2.'>3. 
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bnrrows  of  anDelides,  polygonal  and  irregular  desiccation-marks, 
like  the  cracks  at  the  bottom  of  a  sun-dried  muddy  pool.  These 
phenomena  unequivocally  point  to  shallow  and  even  littoral 
waters.  They  occur  from  bottom  to  top  of  formations  which 
reach  a  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet.  They  can  bo  inter- 
preted only  in  one  way — viz.,  that  the  formations  in  question  be- 
gan to  be  laid  down  in  shallow  water ;  that  during  their  forma- 
tion the  area  of  deposit  gradually  subsided  for  thousands  of 
feet ;  yet  that  the  rate  of  accumulation  of  sediment  kept  pace, 
on  the  whole,  with  this  depression  ;  and  hence  that  the  original 
shallow-water  character  of  the  deposits  remained,  even  after  the 
original  sea-bottom  had  been  buried  under  a  vast  mass  of  sedi- 
mentary matter."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  this  general  state- 
ment applies  to  the  more  recent  as  well  as  to  the  more  ancient 
formations,  and  concludes,  "  In  short,  the  more  attentively  the 
stratified  rocks  of  the  earth  are  studied,  the  more  striking  be- 
comes the  absence  of  any  formations  among  tliem  which  can 
legitimately  be  considered  those  of  a  deep  sea.  They  have  all 
been  deposited  in  comparatively  shallow  water."  * 

The  arrangement  and  succession  of  the  stratified  rocks  also 
indicate  the  mode  and  place  of  their  formation.  We  find  them 
stretching  across  the  country  in  one  general  direction,  in  belts 
of  no  great  width,  though  often  of  immense  length,  just  as  we 
should  expect  in  shore-deposits;  and  they  often  thin  out  and 
change  from  coarse  to  fine  in  a  definite  manner,  indicating  tlie 
j)Osition  of  the  adjacent  land  from  the  debris  of  which  they 
were  originally  formed.  Again  quoting  Professor  Geikie,  "The 
materials  carried  down  to  the  sea  would  arrange  themselves 
then  as  they  do  still,  the  coarser  portions  nearest  the  shore,  the 
finer  silt  and  mud  farthest  from  it.  From  the  earliest  geolog- 
ical times  the  great  area  of  deposit  has  been,  as  it  still  is,  the 
marginal  belt  of  sea-floor  skirting  the  land.  It  is  there  that  nat- 
ure has  always  strewn  the  dust  of  continents  to  be." 

The  Movements  of  Continents. — As  wo  find  these  stratified 
rocks  of  different  periods  spread  over  almost  the  whole  surface 
of  existing  continents  where  not  occupied  by  igneous  or  meta- 

*  "  Geograpliicnl  Evolution,"  Proceedings  of  the  lioyal  Geographical  Society,  1871», 
p.  426. 
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niorpliic  rocks,  it  follows  that  at  one  period  or  another  each 
part  of  the  continent  has  been  under  the  sea,  but  at  the  same 
time  not  far  from  the  shore.  Geologists  now  recognize  two 
kinds  of  movements  by  which  the  deposits  so  formed  have  been 
elevated  into  dry  land — in  tlie  one  case  the  strata  remain  almost 
level  and  undisturbed,  in  the  other  they  are  contorted  and  crum- 
pled, often  to  an  enormous  extent.  The  former  often  prevails 
in  plains  and  plateaus,  while  the  latter  is  almost  always  found 
in  the  great  mountain-ranges.  We  are  thus  led  to  picture  the 
land  of  the  globe  as  a  flexible  area  in  a  state  of  slow  but  inces- 
sant change;  the  changes  consisting  of  low  undulations  which 
creep  over  the  surface  so  as  to  elevate  and  depress  limited  por- 
tions in  succession  without  perceptibly  aflFeeting  their  nearly 
horizontal  position,  and  also  of  intense  lateral  compression, 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  partial  subsidence  along  certain 
lines  of  weakness  in  the  earth's  crust,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
cnimple  the  strata  and  force  up  certain  areas  in  great  contorted 
masses,  which,  when  carved  out  by  subaerial  denudation  into 
l>eaks  and  valleys,  constitute  our  great  mountain  systems.*  In 
this  way  every  part  of  a  continent  may  again  and  again  have 
sunk  beneath  the  sea,  and  yet  as  a  whole  may  never  have  ceased 
to  exist  as  a  continent  or  a  vast  continental  archipelago.  And 
as  subsidence  will  always  be  accompanied  by  deposition,  piles 
of  marine  strata  many  thousand  feet  thick  may  have  been 
formed  in  a  sea  which  was  never  very  deep,  by  means  of  a  slow 
depression  either  continuous  or  intermittent,  or  through  alter- 
nate subsidences  and  elevations,  each  of  moderate  amount. 
Supjyosed  Oceanic  Fonnations  /  the  Origin  of  Chalk, — There 

^  rrofessor  Dnnn  points  out  that  the  regions  wliicli.  after  long  undergoing  subsid- 
encef  and  nccumiilating  vast  piles  of  sedimentary  deposits,  have  been  elevated  into 
mountain-rangeSf  have  thereby  become  stiflf  and  unyielding,  and  that  the  next  de- 
pression and  subsequent  uphe^ival  will  bo  situated  on  one  or  the  other  side  of  it ; 
and  he  shows  that  in  North  Ameiica  this  is  the  case  with  all  the  mountains  of  the 
successive  geological  formations.  Thus,  depressions  and  elevations  of  extreme  slow- 
ness, but  often  of  vast  amount,  have  occuiTed  successively  in  restricted  acyacent  areas ; 
and  the  effect  has  been  to  bring  each  ponion  in  succession  beneath  the  ocean,  but  al- 
ways bordered  on  one  or  both  sides  by  the  remainder  of  the  continent,  from  the  den- 
udation of  which  the  deposits  are  formed  which,  on  the  subsequent  upheaval,  become 
mountain-ranges  (**  Manual  of  Geology,"  2d  ed.,  p.  TAl). 
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seems  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  rocks 
known  to  geologists  correspond  exactly  to  tlie  deposits  now 
forming  at  the  bottom  of  our  great  oceans.  The  white  oceanic 
mud,  or  Globigerina  ooze,  found  in  all  the  great  oceans  at  depths 
varying  from  250  to  nearly  3000  fathoms,  and  almost  constant- 
ly in  depths  under  2000  fathoms,  has,  however,  been  supposed 
to  be  an  exception,  and  to  correspond  exactly  to  our  white  and 
gray  chalk.  Hence  some  naturalists  have  maintained  that  there 
lias  probably  been  one  continuous  formation  of  chalk  in  the 
Atlantic  from  the  Cretaceous  epoch  to  the  present  day.  This 
view  lias  been  adopted  chiefly  on  account  of  the  similarity  of 
the  minute  organisms  found  to  compose  a  considerable  portion 
of  both  deposits,  more  especially  the  pelagic  foraminifera,  of 
which  several  species  of  Globigerina  appear  to  be  identical  in 
the  chalk  and  the  modern  Atlantic  mud.  Otlier  extremely  mi- 
nute organisms,  whose  nature  is  doubtful,  called  coccoliths  and 
discoliths,  are  also  found  in  both  formations,  while  there  is  a 
considerable  general  resemblance  between  the  higher  forms  of 
life.  SirWyville  Thomson  tells  us  that  "sponges  are  abundant 
in  both,  and  the  recent  chalk-mud  has  yielded  a  large  number 
of  examples  of  the  group  Porifera  vitrea^  which  find  their  near- 
est representatives  among  the  Ventriculites  of  the  white  chalk. 
The  echinoderm  fauna  of  the  deeper  parts  of  the  Atlantic  basin 
is  very  characteristic,  and  yields  an  assemblage  of  forms  which 
represent  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  corresponding  group  in 
the  white  chalk.  Species  of  the  genus  Cidaris  are  numerous; 
some  remarkable  flexible  forms  of  the  Diademidaj  seem  to  ap- 
proach Echinothuria."  *  Now,  as  some  explanation  of  the  ori- 
gin of  chalk  had  long  been  desired  by  geologists,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  amount  of  resemblance  shown  to  exist  between 
it  and  some  kinds  of  oceanic  mud  should  have  been  at  once 
seized  upon,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  that  chalk  is  a  deep- 
sea  oceanic  formation  exactly  analogous  to  that  which  has  been 
shown  to  cover  large  areas  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  South- 
ern oceans. 

But  there  are  several  objections  to  this  view  which  seem  fatal 

»iVa/»*re,  Vol.  IL»p.  297. 
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to  its  acceptance.  In  the  first  place,  no  specimens  of  Globigerina 
ooze  from  the  deep  ocean-bed  yet  examined  agree  even  approx- 
imately with  chalk  in  chemical  composition,  only  containing 
from  44  to  79  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with  from  5  to  11 
per  cent,  of  silica,  and  from  8  to  33  per  cent,  of  alumina  and 
oxide  of  iron.*  Chalk,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  usually  from 
94  to  99  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  very  minute  quan- 
tity of  alumina  and  silica.  This  large  proportion  of  carbonate 
of  lime  implies  some  other  source  of  this  mineral,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably to  be  found  in  the  excessively  fine  mud  produced  by  the 
decomposition  and  denudation  of  coral  reefs.  Mr.  Dana,  the 
geologist  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  found  in 
the  elevated  coral  reef  of  Oahu,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
a  deposit  closely  resembling  chalk  in  color,  texture,  etc. ;  while 
in  several  growing  reefs  a  similar  formation  of  modern  chalk, 
undistinguishable  from  the  ancient,  was  observed.'    Sir  Charles 


»  Sir  W.  Thomson,  "Voyage  of  the  Challenger,"  Vol  IL,  p.  374. 
'  The  following  is  the  analysis  of  the  chalk  at  Oahu : 

Carbonate  of  lime 92.800  per  cent. 

(^arl)on:ito  of  magnesia 2.385  *' 

Alnmimi 0.2r)0  ** 

Oxide  of  iron 0.M3  ** 

Silica 0.750  " 

INiosphoric  acid  and  fluorine 2. 1 13  ** 

Water  and  loss 1 . 1 48  ** 

This  chalk  consists  simply  of  comminuted  corals  and  shells  of  the  reef.  It  has 
been  examined  microscopically  and  found  to  be  destitute  of  the  minute  organisms 
abounding  in  the  chalk  of  England  (^*  Geology  of  the  United  Stales  Exploring  Ex^ 
pediiion,"p.  l.'>0). 

This  absence  of  Globigennic  is  a  local  phenomenon.  They  arc  quite  absent  in  the 
Arafura  Sea,  and  no  Globigerina  ooze  was  found  in  any  of  the  enclosed  seas  of  the 
Pacific;  but  with  these  exceptions  the  Globigerinaj  **are  really  found  all  over  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  "  (Murray  on  **  Oceanic  Deposits,"  Pi-oceedings  of  the  Royal  So- 
cietji,  Vol.  XXIV.,  p.  523). 

The  above  analysis  shows  a  far  closer  resemblance  to  chalk  tlian  that  of  the  GIo- 
bigerina  ooze  of  the  Atlantic,  four  specimens  of  which,  given  by  Sir  AV.  Thomson 
(**  Voyage  of  the  Challenger,"  Vol.  II.,  Appendix,  pp.  374-37G,  Nos.  9,  10,  11,  and 
12),  from  the  mid-Atlantic,  show  the  following  proportions : 

Carbonate  of  lime 43.03  to  70. 1 7  per  cent. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 1.40  to    2.58        ** 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron fi.OO?  to  32.0S       " 

Silica 4.C0  to  11.23       " 
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Lyell  well  remarks  that  the  pure  calcareous  mud  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  shelly  coverings  of  molhisca  and  zoo- 
phytes would  be  much  lighter  than  argillaceous  or  arenaceous 
mud,  and  being  thus  tmnsported  to  greater  distances  would  be 
completely  separated  from  all  impurities. 

Now  the  GlobigerinoB  have  been  shown  by  the  ChaUenger 
explorations  to  abound  in  all  moderately  warm  seas ;  living  both 
at  the  surface,  at  various  depths  in  the  water,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom. It  was  long  thought  that  they  were  surface-dwellers  only, 
and  that  their  dead  tests  sank  to  the  bottom,  producing  the  Glo- 
bigerina  ooze  in  those  areas  where  other  deposits  were  absent  or 
scanty.  But  the  examination  of  the  whole  of  the  dredgings  and 
surface-gatherings  of  the  Challenger  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Brady  has  led 
him  to  a  diflFerent  conchision ;  for  he  finds  numerous  forms  at  the 
bottom  quite  distinct  from  those  which  inhabit  the  surface,  while, 
when  the  same  species  live  both  at  surface  and  bottom,  the  lat- 
ter are  always  larger  and  have  thicker  and  stronger  cell-walls. 
This  view  is  also  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  many  stations 
not  far  from  our  own  shores  Globigcrince  are  abundant  in  bot- 
tom dredgings,  but  arc  never  found  on  the  surface  in  the  tow- 


In  nddition  to  the  above,  there  is  n  qtinntity  of  insoluble  residue  consisting  of  small 
particles  of  sanidine,  nugite,  hoi-nblcndc,  and  magnetite,  supposed  to  be  the  product 
of  volcanic  dust  or  nshes  carried  either  in  the  air  or  bv  ocean  currents.  This  volcanic 
matter  amounts  to  from  4. GO  to  8.33  per  cent,  of  the  Globigerina  ooze  of  the  mid- 
Atlantic,  where  it  seems  to  be  always  present;  and  the  small  proportion  of  similar 
matter  in  true  chalk  is  another  proof  that  its  origin  is  different,  and  that  it  was  de- 
posited far  more  rapidly  than  the  oceanic  ooze. 

The  following  analysis  of  chalk  by  Mr.  D.  Foi^cs  will  show  the  difference  between 
the  two  formations : 

Gray  Chnlk.       White  Chnlk. 
Folkestone.  Shoreham. 

Carbonate  of  lime 94.09  98.40 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 0.31  0.08 

Alumina  and  phosphoric  acid a  trace  0.42 

Chloride  of  sodium 1.29  

Insoluble  debris 3.G I  1.10 

(From  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Societi/yVohXXV  11.) 

The  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  very  small  quantity  of  silica, 

alumina,  and  insoluble  debris,  at  once  distinguish  true  chalk  from  the  Globigerina 

ooze  of  the  deep  ocean* bed. 
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iiig-nets.'  These  organisms  then  exist  almost  imiversally  M'liere 
the  waters  are  pure  and  are  not  too  cold,  and  they  would  natu- 
rally abound  most  where  the  diffusion  of  carbonate  of  lime  both 
in  suspension  and  solution  afforded  them  an  abundant  supply 
of  material  for  their  shelly  coverings.  Dr.  AVallich  believes  that 
they  flourish  best  where  the  warm  watei*s  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
bring  organic  matter  from  which  they  derive  nutriment,  since 
they  are  wholly  wanting  in  the  course  of  the  arctic  current  be- 
tween Greenland  and  Labrador.  Dr.  Carpenter  also  assures  us 
that  they  are  rigorously  limited  to  warm  areas. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  depth  at  which  our  chalk  was  formed, 
we  have  evidence  of  several  distinct  kinds  to  show  that  it  w-as 
not  profoundly  oceanic.  Mr.  J.  Murray,  in  the  Keport  already 
i*eferred  to,  says,  '*  The  Globigerina  oozes  which  we  get  in  shal- 
low water  resemble  the  chalk  much  more  than  those  in  deeper 
water,  say  over  1000  fathoms."'  This  is  important  and  weighty 
evidence,  and  it  is  supported  in  a  striking  manner  by  the  nature 
of  the  molUiscan  fauna  of  the  chalk.  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffries,  one 
of  our  greatest  authorities  on  shells,  who  has  himself  dredged 
largely  both  in  deep  and  shallow  water,  and  who  has  no  theory 
to  support,  has  carefully  examined  this  question.  Taking  the 
whole  series  of  genera  which  are  found  in  the  Chalk  formation, 
seventy-one  in  number,  he  declares  that  they  are  all  compara- 
tively shallow-water  forms,  many  living  at  depths  not  exceeding 
forty  to  fifty  fathoms,  while  some  are  confined  to  still  shallower 
waters.  Even  more  important  is  the  fact  that  the  genera  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  the  deep  Atlantic  ooze — Leda,  Verticor- 
dia,  Ne^era,  and  the  Bulla  family — are  either  very  rare  or  en- 
tirely wanting  in  the  ancient  Cretaceous  deposits.' 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  various  facts  already  adduced  will 
enable  us  to  explain  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Chalk 
formation.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  tells  us  that  "pure  Chalk,  of 
nearly  uniform  aspect  and  composition,  is  met  with  in  a  north- 


*  "  Notes  on  Keticulaiian  lihizopodo/*  in  Microscopical  Journal,  Vol.  XIX.,  New 
Series  p.  84. 

«  Proceedinr/s  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  XVI V.,  p.  532. 

'  Sec  Treijiclential  Address  in  Sect.  I>  of  Bntisii  Association  nt  IMymoutli,  1877. 
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west  and  sontheast  direction,  from  tlic  north  of  Ireland  to  the 
Crimea,  a  distance  of  about  1140  geographical  miles;  and  in  an 
opposite  direction  it  extends  from  the  south  of  Sweden  to  the 
south  of  Bordeaux,  a  distance  of  about  840  geographical  miles." 
This  marks  the  extreme  limits  within  which  true  chalk  is  found, 
thongh  it  is  by  no  means  continuous.  It  probably  implies,  how- 
ever, the  existence  across  Central  Europe  of  a  sea  somewhat 
larger  than  the  Mediterranean.  It  may  have  been  much  larger, 
because  this  pure  chalk  formation  would  only  be  formed  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  land,  or  in  areas  where  there  was  no 
other  shore -deposit.  This  sea  was  probably  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  old  Scandinavian  highlands,  extending  to  Northern 
Germany  and  Northwestern  Ilussia,  where  Paleeozoic  and  an- 
cient Secondary  rocks  have  a  wide  extension,  though  now  par- 
tially concealed  by  late  Tertiary  deposits;  while  on  the  south  it 
appears  to  have  been  limited  by  land  extending  through  Aus- 
tria, South  Germany,  and  the  South  of  France,  as  shown  in  the 
map  of  Central  Europe  during  the  Cretaceous  period  in  Profess- 
or Ileer's  "Primeval  World  of  Switzerland,"  p.  175.  To  the 
north  the  sea  may  have  had  an  outlet  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  be- 
tween the  Ural  range  and  Finland.  South  of  the  Alps  there 
was  probably  another  sea,  w^liich  may  have  communicated  with 
the  northern  one  just  described,  and  there  was  also  a  narrow 
strait  across  Switzerland,  north  of  the  Alps,  but,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, in  this  only  marls,  clays,  sandstones,  and  limestones  were 
deposited  instead  of  true  chalk.  It  is  also  a  suggestive  fact  that 
both  above  and  below  the  true  chalk,  in  almost  all  the  countries 
where  it  occurs,  are  extensive  deposits  of  marls,  clays,  and  even 
pure  sands  and  sandstones,  characterized  by  the  same  general 
types  of  fossil  remains  as  the  chalk  itself.  These  beds  imply 
the  vicinity  of  land,  and  this  is  even  more  clearly  proved  by 
the  occurrence,  both  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Cretaceous,  of  de- 
posits containing  the  remains  of  land  plants  in  abundance,  indi- 
cating a  rich  and  varied  flora. 

Now  all  these  facts  are  totally  opposed  to  the  idea  of  any- 
thing like  oceanic  conditions  having  prevailed  in  Europe  during 
the  Cretaceous  period ;  but  it  is  quite  consistent  with  the  exist- 
ence of  a  great  Mediterranean  sea  of  considerable  depth  in  its 
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central  portions,  and  occupying,  either  at  one  or  saecessive  peri- 
ods, the  whole  area  of  the  Cretaceous  formation.  We  may  also 
note  that  the  Maestricht  beds  in  Belgium  and  the  Faxoe  chalk 
in  Denmark  are  both  highly  coralline,  the  latter  being,  in  fact,' 
as  completely  composed  of  corals  as  a  modem  coral  reef;  so  that 
we  have  here  a  clear  indication  of  the  source  whence  the  white 
calcareous  mud  was  derived  which  forms  the  basis  of  chalk.  If 
we  suppose  that  during  this  period  the  comparatively  shallow 
sea-bottom  between  Scandinavia  and  Greenland  was  elevated, 
forming  a  land  connection  between  these  countries,  the  result 
would  be  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Gulf  Stream  would  be  di- 
verted into  the  inland  European  sea,  and  would  bring  with  it 
that  abundance  of  Globigerinee  and  other  foraminifera  which 
form  such  an  important  constituent  of  chalk.  This  sea  was 
probably  bordered  with  islands  and  coral  reefs ;  and  if  no  very 
large  rivers  flowed  into  it,  we  should  have  all  the  conditions  for 
the  production  of  the  true  chalk,  as  well  as  the  other  members 
of  the  Cretaceous  formation.  The  products  of  the  denudation 
of  its  shores  and  islands  would  form  tlie  various  sandstones, 
marls;  and  clays  which  would  bo  deposited  almost  wholly  within 
a  few  miles  of  its  coasts;  while  the  great  central  sea,  perhaps  at 
no  time  more  than  a  few  thousand  feet  deep,  would  receive  only 
the  impalpable  mud  of  the  coral  reefs  and  the  constantly  falling 
tests  of  foraminifera.  These  would  embed  and  preserve  for  us 
the  numerous  echinoderms,  sponges,  and  mollusca  which  lived 
upon  the  bottom,  the  fishes  and  turtles  which  swam  in  its 
waters,  and  sometimes  the  winged  reptiles  that  flew  overhead. 
The  abundance  of  ammonites  and  other  cephalopods  in  the 
Chalk  is  another  indication  that  the  water  in  which  they  lived 
was  not  very  deep,  since  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward  tliinks  that  these 
organisms  were  limited  to  a  depth  of  about  thirty  fathoms. 

The  best  example  of  the  modern  formation  of  chalk  is  per- 
haps to  be  found  on  the  coasts  of  subtropical  North  America, 
as  described  in  the  following  passage: 

"  The  observations  of  Pourtales  show  that  the  steep  banks  of 
Bahama  are  covered  with  soft  white  lime-mud.  The  lime-bot- 
tom, which  consists  almost  entirely  of  Polytlialamia,  covers  in 
greater  depths  the  entire  channel  of  Florida.     This  formation 
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extends  without  interraption  over  the  wliole  bed  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  continued  along  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  America.  The  commonest  genera  met  witli  in 
this  deposit  are  Globigerina,  Rotalia  cultrata,  in  large  numbers, 
several  Textihirioe,  Marginulinte,  etc.  Besides  these,  small  free 
corals,  Alcyonidaj,  Ophiui'se,  Mollusca,  Crustacea,  small  fishes, 
etc.,  are  found  living  in  these  depths.  The  whole  sea-bottom 
appears  to  be  covered  with  a  vast  deposit  of  white  chalk  still  in 
formation."  * 

There  is  yet  another  consideration  which  seems  to  have  been 
altogether  overlooked  by  those  who  suppose  that  a  deep  and 
open  island-studded  ocean  occupied  the  place  of  Europe  in  Cre- 
taceous times.  No  fact  is  more  certain  than  the  considerable 
break,  indicative  of  a  great  lapse  of  time,  intervening  between 
the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations.  A  few  deposits  of  in- 
termediate age  have  indeed  been  found,  but  these  have  been 
generally  allocated  either  with  the  Chalk  or  the  Eocene,  leaving 
the  gap  almost  as  pronounced  as  before.  Now,  what  does  this 
gap  mean  ?  It  implies  that  when  the  deposition  of  the  various 
Cretaceous  beds  of  Europe  came  to  an  end,  they  were  raised 
above  the  sea-level  and  subject  to  extensive  denudation,  and 
that  for  a  long  but  unknown  period  no  extensive  portion  of 
what  is  now  European  land  was  below  the  sea-level.  It  was 
only  when  this  period  terminated  that  large  areas  in  several 
parts  of  Europe  became  submerged  and  received  the  earliest 
Tertiary  deposits  known  as  Eocene.  If,  therefore,  Europe  at 
the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  period  was  generally  identical  with 
what  it  is  now,  and  perhaps  even  more  extensive,  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  it  was  all,  or  nearly  all,  under  water  during  that 
period ;  or,  in  fact,  that  any  part  of  it  was  submerged  except 
those  areas  on  whicji  wo  actually  find  Cretaceous  deposits,  or 
where  wo  have  good  reason  to  believe  they  have  existed. 

The  several  considerations  now  adduced  are,  I  think,  suflicient 
to  show  that  the  view  put  forth  by  some  naturalists  (and  which 
has  met  with  a  somewhat  hasty  acceptance  by  geologists)  that 
our  white  chalk  is  an  oceanic  formation  strictly  comparable 

*  Geological  Magazine ^  1S71,  p.  42G. 
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with  tliat  now  forming  at  depths  of  a  thousand  fathoms  and  up- 
wards in  the  centre  of  the  Atlantic,  gives  a  totally  erroneous 
idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  Europe  during  that  period.  In- 
stead of  being  a  wide  ocean,  with  a  few  scattered  islands,  com- 
parable to  some  parts  of  the  Pacific,  it  formed  as  truly  a  portion 
of  the  great  northern  continent  as  it  does  now,  although  the  in- 
land seas  of  that  epoch  may  have  been  more  extensive  and  more 
numerous  than  they  are  at  the  present  day.* 

Fresh^water  and  Shore  Deposits  a%  Proving  the  Pernmnence 
of  Contineiits. — The  view  here  maintained,  that  all  known  ma- 
rine deposits  have  been  formed  near  the  coasts  of  continents  and 
islands,  and  that  our  actual  continents  have  been  in  continuous 
existence  under  variously  modified  forms  during  the  whole 
period  of  known  geological  history,  is  further  supported  by  an- 
other and  totally  distinct  series  of  facts.  In  almost  every  period 
of  geology,  and  in  all  the  continents  which  have  been  well  ex- 
amined, there  are  found  lacustrine,  estuarine,  or  shore  deposits, 
containing  the  remains  of  land  animals  or  plants,  thus  demon- 
strating the  continuous  existence  of  extensive  land  areas  on  or 
adjoining  the  sites  of  our  present  continents.  Beginning  with 
the  Miocene,  or  Middle  Tertiary,  period,  we  have  such  deposits 
with  remains  of  land  animals  or  plants  in  Devonshire  and  Scot- 
land, in  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Croatia,  Vienna,  Greece, 
North  India,  Central  India,  Burmah,  North  America  (both  east 
and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains),  Greenland,  and  other  parts 
of  the  arctic  regions.     In  the  older  Eocene  period  similar  for- 

*  In  his  lecture  on  *'  Gcogmphical  Evolution"  (which  was  published  after  the  greater 
])art  of  iliis  chapter  had  been  written),  Professor  Geikie  expresses  views  in  complete 
accordance  with  those  here  advocated.  He  says,  "The  next  long  era,  the  C-reta- 
ceous,  was  more  remarkable  for  slow  accumuh\tion  of  rock  under  the  sea  than  for  the 
formation  of  new  land.  During  that  time  the  Atlantic  sent  its  waters  across  the 
whole  of  Kurope  and  into  Asia.  But  they  were  probably  nowhere  more  than  a  few- 
hundred  feet  deep  over  the  site  of  our  continent,  even  at  their  deepest  part.  Upon 
their  bottom  there  gathered  a  vast  mass  of  calcareous  mud,  composed  in  gi-eat  part 
of  foraminifera,  corals  echinoderms,  and  moUusks.  Our  English  chalk,  wliich  ranges 
across  the  North  of  France,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  the  North  of  Germany,  repre- 
sents a  portion  of  the  deposits  of  that  sea-floor."  The  weighty  authority  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland  may  perhaps  cause  some  geologists  to 
modify  their  views  as  to  the  deep-sea  origin  of  chalk,  who  would  have  treated  any 
arguments  advanced  by  myself  as  not  worthy  of  consideration. 
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mations  are  widely  spread  in  the  Soutli  of  England,  in  France, 
and  to  an  enormous  extent  on  the  central  plateau  of  North 
America ;  while  in  the  Eastern  States,  from  Maryland  to  Ala- 
bama, there  are  extensive  marine  deposits  of  the  same  age, 
which,  from  the  abundance  of  fossil  remains  of  a  large  cetacean 
(Zenglodon),  must  have  been  formed  in  shallow  gulfs  or  estua- 
ries where  these  huge  animals  were  stranded.  Going  back  to 
the  Cretaceous  formation,  we  have  the  same  indications  of  per- 
sisting lands  in  the  rich  plant-beds  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  a  few 
other  localities  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  coniferous  fruits 
from  the  Gault  of  Folkestone ;  while  in  North  America  Creta- 
ceous plant -beds  occur  in  New  Jersey,  Alabama,  Kansas,  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri,  the  Ilocky  Mountains  from  New  Mex- 
ico to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Alaska,  British  Cohimbia,  California, 
and  in  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen ;  while  birds  and  land  re]> 
tiles  are  found  in  the  Cretaceous  deposits  of  Colorado  and  other 
Western  districts.  Fresh -water  deposits  of  this  age  are  also 
found  on  the  coast  of  Brazil.  In  the  lower  part  of  this  forma- 
tion we  have  the  fresh-water  Wealden  deposits  of  England,  ex- 
tending into  France,  Hanover,  and  Westphalia.  In  the  older 
Oolite  or  Jurassic  formation  we  have  abundant  proofs  of  con- 
tinental conditions  in  the  fresh-water  and  "  dirt  "-beds  of  the 
Purbecks,  in  the  soutli  of  England,  with  plants,  insects,  and 
mammals ;  the  Bavarian  lithographic  stone,  with  fossil  birds 
and  insects;  the  earlier  "forest  marble"  of  Wiltshire,  with  rip- 
ple-marks, wood,  and  broken  shells,  indicative  of  an  extensive 
beach ;  the  Stonesfield  slate,  with  plants,  insects,  and  marsupials ; 
and  the  Oolitic  coal  of  Yorkshire  and  Sutherlandshire.  Beds 
of  the  same  age  occur  in  the  liocky  Mountains  of  North  Amer- 
ica, containing  abundance  of  Dinosaurians  and  other  reptiles, 
among  which  is  the  Atlantosaurus,  the  largest  land-animal  ever 
known  to  have  existed.  Professor  O.  C.  Marsh  describes  it  as 
having  been  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet  long,  and  when  stand- 
ing erect  at  least  thirty  feet  high  !  *  Such  monsters  could  hardly 
have  been  developed  except  in  an  extensive  land  area.    A  small 


*  "  Introdnciion  and  Succession  of  Vertebnite  Life  in  America," bv  Professor  O.  C. 
Marsh,     liepiintcd  from  the  Popular  Science  Monthly^  March,  Aptil,  1878. 
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mammal,  Dryolestcs,  has  been  discovered  in  the  same  deposits. 
A  ricli  Jurassic  Honi  has  also  been  found  in  East  Siberia  and 
the  Amoor  valley.  The  older  Triassic  deposits  are  very  exten- 
sively developed  in  America,  and  both  in  the  Connecticut  val- 
ley and  the  liocky  Mountains  show  tracks  or  remains  of  land 
reptiles,  amphibians,  and  mammalia ;  while  coal-fields  of  the  same 
age  in  Virginia  and  Carolina  produce  abundance  of  plants, 
llere,  too,  is  found  the  ancient  mammal  Microlestes,  of  Wiir- 
temberg,  with  the  ferns,  conifere,  and  Labyrinthodonts  of  the 
Bunter  Sandstone  in  Germany ;  while  the  beds  of  rock-salt  in 
this  formation,  both  in  England  and  in  many  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, could  only  have  been  formed  in  inland  seas  or  lakes,  and 
thus  equally  demonstrate  continental  conditions. 

We  now  pass  into  the  oldest  or  Palroozoic  formations,  but 
find  no  diminution  in  the  proofs  of  continental  conditions.  The 
Permian  formation  has  a  rich  flora  often  producing  coal  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Saxony,  Thuringia,  Silesia,  and  Eastern  Russia. 
Coal-fields  of  the  same  age  occur  in  Ohio,  in  North  America.  In 
the  still  more  ancient  Carboniferous  formation  we  find  the  most 
remarkable  proofs  of  the  existence  of  our  present  continents  at 
that  remote  epoch,  in  the  wonderful  extension  of  coal-beds  in 
all  the  known  continents.  We  find  them  in  Ireland,  England, 
and  Scotland ;  in  France,  Spain,  Belgium,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Bo- 
hemia, Hungary,  Sweden,  Spitzbergen,  Siberia,  Eussia,  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Persia ;  in  many  parts  of  continental  India ;  exten- 
sively in  China;  and  in  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand. 
In  Xorth  America  there  are  immense  coal-fields  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  from  Pennsylvania  southward  to  Alabama, 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  in  Missouri ;  and  there  is  also  a  true 
coal  formation  in  South  Brazil.  This  wonderfully  wide  distri- 
bution of  coal,  implying  as  it  does  a  rich  vegetation  and  exten- 
sive land  areas,  carries  back  the  proof  of  the  persistence  and 
general  identity  of  our  continents  to  a  period  so  remote  that 
none  of  the  higher  animal  types  had  probably  been  developed. 
But  we  cim  go  even  further  back  than  this,  to  the  preceding 
Devonian  formation,  which  was  almost  certainly  an  inland  de- 
posit often  containing  remains  of  fresh-water  shells,  plants,  and 
even  insects;   while  Professor  Eamsay  believes  that  ho  has 
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found  "sun-cracks  and  rain-pittings"  in  the  Longinynd  beds  of 
the  still  earlier  Cambrian  formation.*  If  now,  in  addition  to 
the  body  of  evidence  hero  adduced,  we  take  into  consideration 
the  fresh-water  deposits  that  still  remain  to  be  discovered,  and 
those  extensive  areas  where  they  have  been  destroyed  by  denu- 
dation, or  remain  deeply  covered  up  by  later  marine  or  volcanic 
formations,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  abounding  proofs  of 
the  permanence  of  the  great  features  of  land  and  sea  as  they 
now  exist ;  and  we  shall  see  how  utterly  gratuitous,  and  how 
entirely  opposed  to  all  the  evidence  at  our  command,  are  the 
hypothetical  continents  bridging  over  the  deep  oceans,  by  the 
help  of  which  it  is  so  often  attempted  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
presented  by  some  anomalous  fact  in  geographical  distribution. 
Oceanic  Islands  as  Indications  of  the  Permanence  of  Conti- 
nents and  Oceans, — Coming  to  the  question  from  the  other  side, 
Mr.  Darwin  has  adduced  an  argument  of  considerable  weight  in 
favor  of  the  permanence  of  the  great  oceans.  He  says  ("  Origin 
of  Species,'*  6th  ed.,  p.  288),  "  Looking  to  existing  oceans,  which 
are  thrice  as  extensive  as  the  land,  we  see  them  studded  with 
many  islands;  but  hardly  one  truly  oceanic  island  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  New  Zealand,  if  this  can  be  called  a  truly  oceanic 
island)  is  as  yet  known  to  afford  even  a  fragment  of  any  PaliE- 
ozoic  or  Secondary  formation.  Hence  we  may  perhaps  infer 
that  during  the  Palaeozoic  and  Secondary  periods  neither  conti- 
nents nor  continental  islands  existed  where  our  oceans  now  ex- 
tend ;  for  had  they  existed.  Palaeozoic  and  Secondary  formations 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  accumulated  from  sediment 
derived  from  their  wear  and  tear ;  and  these  would  have  been 
at  least  partially  upheaved  by  the  oscillations  of  level  which 
must  have  intervened  during  these  enormously  long  periods.  If, 
then,  we  may  infer  anything  from  these  facts,  we  may  infer  that 
where  our  oceans  now  extend,  oceans  have  extended  from  the 
remotest  period  of  which  we  have  any  record ;  and,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  that  where  continents  now  exist  large  tracts  of  land  have 
existed,  subjected,  no  doubt,  to  great  oscillations  of  level,  since 
the  Cambrian  period."     This  argument  standing  by  itself  has 
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not  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  but  coming  in  support  of 
the  long  series  of  facts  of  an  altogetlier  distinct  nature,  going  to 
show  the  permanence  of  continents,  the  cunnihitive  effect  of  the 
whole  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  to  be  irresistible/ 

Gen^^ral  StahUity  of  Continents  with  Constant  Change  of  Form, 
— It  will  be  observed  that  the  very  same  evidence  which  has 
been  adduced  to  prove  the  general  stability  and  permanence  of 
our  continental  areas  also  goes  to  prove  that  they  have  been 
subjected  to  wonderful  and  repeated  changes  in  detail.  Every 
square  mile  of  their  surface  has  been  again  and  again  under 
water,  sometimes  a  few  hundred  feet  deep,  sometimes  perhaps 
several  thousands.  Lakes  and  inland  seas  have  been  formed, 
have  been  filled  up  with  sediment,  and  been  subsequently  raised 
into  hills  or  even  mountains.  Arms  of  the  sea  have  existed 
crossing  the  continents  in  various  directions,  and  thus  completely 
isolating  the  divided'portions  for  varying  intervals.  Seas  have 
been  changed  into  deserts,  and  deserts  into  seas.  Volcanoes 
have  grown  into  mountains,  have  been  degraded  and  sunk  be- 
neath the  ocean,  have  been  covered  with  sedimentary  deposits, 

*  Of  late  it  has  been  the  custom  to  quote  the  so-called  "ridge"  down  the  centi-e 
of  the  Atlantic  as  indicating  an  extensive  ancient  land.  Kven  Professor  Judd  adopts 
this  view,  for  he  speaks  of  the  great  belt  of  Tertiary  volcanoes  **  which  extended 
through  Greenland,  Iceland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  the  Hebrides,  Ireland,  Centml  France, 
the  Iberian  Peninsula,  the  Azores,  Madeira,  Canaries,  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  As- 
cension, St.  Helena,  and  Tristan  d'Acunha,  and  which  constituted,  as  shown  by  the 
recent  soundings  of  II.  M.  S.  Challnnf/er.  a  mountain-range  companible  in  its  extent, 
elevation,  and  volcanic  character  with  the  Andes  of  South  America"  {Geological 
Mag.,  1874,  p.  71).  On  examining  the  diagram  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the 
ChaUeuger  Reports,  No.  7.  n  considerable  part  of  this  ridge  is  found  to  be  more 
than  1000  fathoms  dee]),  while  the  portion  called  the  **  Connecting  Ridge"  seems  to 
be  due  in  part  to  the  deposits  carried  out  by  the  river  Amazon.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Azores,  St.  Paul's  Kocks,  Ascension,  and  Tristan  d'Acunha  are  coiisi<l- 
erablc  areas  varying  from  1200  to  loOO  fathoms  deep,  while  the  rest  of  the  ridge  is 
usually  1800  or  1000  fathom^.  The  shallower  water  is  no  doubt  due  to  volcanic  n])- 
licaval  and  the  accumulation  of  volcanic  ejections,  and  there  may  be  many  other 
deeply  submerged  old  volcanoes  on  the  ridge;  but  that  it  ever  formed  a  chain  of 
mountains  "comparable  in  elevation  with  the  Andes"  there  seems  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  to  prove.  It  i^,  however,  probable  that  this  ridge  indicates  the  former  ex- 
istence of  some  considerable  Atlantic  islands,  which  will  seiTe  to  explain  the  presence 
of  a  few  identical  genera,  and  even  species,  of  plants  and  insects  in  Africa  and  South 
America,  while  the  main  body  of  the  fauna  nud  flora  of  these  two  conlineats  re- 
mains radically  distinct. 
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and  again  raised  up  into  monntain-ranges ;  while  other  moun- 
tains have  been  formed  by  the  upraised  coral  reefs  of  inland 
seas.  The  mountains  of  one  period  have  disappeared  by  denu- 
dation or  subsidence,  while  the  mountains  of  the  succeeding 
period  have  been  rising  from  beneath  the  waves.  The  valleys, 
the  ravines,  and  the  mountain-peaks  have  been  carved  out  and 
filled  up  again ;  and  all  the  vegetable  forms  which  clothe  the 
earth  and  furnish  food  for  the  various  classes  of  animals  have 
been  completely  changed  again  and  again. 

Effect  of  Continental  Changes  on  the  Distribution  of  Animals. 
— It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate,  or  even  adequately  to  conceive, 
the  effect  of  these  endless  mutations  on  the  animal  world. 
Slowly  but  surely  the  whole  population  of  living  things  must 
have  been  driven  backward  and  forward  from  east  to  west,  or 
from  north  to  south,  from  one  side  of  a  continent  or  a  hemi- 
sphere to  the  other.  Owing  to  the  remarkable  continuity  of  all 
the  land  masses,  animals  and  plants  must  have  often  been  com- 
pelled to  migrate  into  other  continents,  where  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  under  new  conditions  many  would  succumb ;  while 
such  as  were  able  to  survive  would  constitute  those  wide-spread 
groups  whose  distribution  often  puzzles  us.  Owing  to  the  re- 
peated isolation  of  portions  of  continents  for  long  periods,  spe- 
cial forms  of  life  would  have  time  to  be  developed,  which,  when 
again  brought  into  competition  with  the  fauna  from  which  they 
had  been  separated,  would  cause  fresh  struggles  of  ever-increas- 
ing complexity,  and  thus  lead  to  the  development  and  preser- 
vation of  every  weapon,  every  habit,  and  every  instinct,  which 
could  in  any  way  conduce  to  the  safety  and  preservation  of  the 
several  species. 

Changed  Distribution  Proved  by  the  Extinct  Animals  of  Dif 
ferent  Epochs, — We  thus  find  that  while  the  inorganic  world  has 
been  in  a  state  of  continual  though  very  gradual  change,  the 
species  of  the  organic  world  have  also  been  slowly  changing  in 
form  and  in  the  localities  they  inhabit ;  and  the  records  of  these 
changes  and  these  migrations  are  everywhere  to  be  found,  in 
the  actual  distribution  of  the  species  no  less  than  in  the  fossil 
remains  which  are  preserved  in  the  rocks.  Everywhere  the 
animals  which  have  most  recently  become  extinct  resemble 
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nioro  or  less  closely  those  which  now  live  in  the  same  country ; 
and  where  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  we  can  generally 
trace  them  to  some  chauij^ed  conditions  which  have  led  to  the 
extinction  of  cei-tain  types.  But  when  we  go  a  little  further 
back,  to  the  late  or  middle  Tertiary  deposits,  we  almost  always 
find,  along  with  forms  which  might  have  been  the  ancestors  of 
some  now  living,  others  which  are  now  found  only  in  remote 
regions,  and  often  in  distinct  continents — clear  indications  of 
those  extensive  migrations  which  have  ever  been  going  on. 
Every  large  island  contains  in  its  animal  inhabitants  a  record  of 
the  period  when  it  was  last  separated  from  the  adjacent  conti- 
nent ;  while  some  portions  of  existing  continents  still  show  by 
the  comparative  poverty  and  specialty  of  their  animals  that  at 
no  distant  epoch  they  were  cut  off  by  arms  of  the  sea,  and  formed 
islands.  If  the  geological  record  were  more  perfect,  or  even  if 
we  had  as  good  a  knowledge  of  that  record  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  as  we  have  in  Europe  and  North  America,  we  could  arrive 
at  much  more  accurate  results  than  we  are  able  to  do  with  our 
present  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  extinct  forms  of  life ;  but 
even  with  our  present  scanty  information  we  are  able  to  throw 
much  light  upon  the  past  history  of  our  globe  and  its  inhabi- 
tants, and  can  sketch  out  with  confidence  many  of  the  changes 
they  must  have  undergone. 

ISummary  of  Jividoice  for  ilie  General  Permanence  of  Conti- 
nents and  Oceans, — As  this  question  of  the  permanence  of  our 
continents  lies  at  the  root  of  all  our  inquiries  into  the  past 
changes  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  and  as  it  is  at  present 
completely  ignored  by  many  writers,  and  even  by  naturalists  of 
eminence,  it  will  be  well  to  summarize  the  various  kinds  of  evi- 
dence which  go  to  establish  it.'    We  know  as  a  fact  that  all  sedi- 


*  In  a  review  of  Mr.  Reado's  **  Chemical  Denudation  and  Geological  Time,"  in  Xat- 
ure  (October  2,  1871)),  tlie  writer  remarks  as  follows:  **One  of  the  funny  notions 
of  some  scientific  thinkers  meets  with  no  favor  from  Mr.  lieade,  whose  geological 
knowledge  is  practical  as  well  as  theoretical.  They  consider  that  because  the  older 
rocks  contain  nothing  like  the  present  red  clays,  etc.,  of  the  ocean-floor,  the  oceans 
have  always  been  in  their  pixisent  positions.  Mr.  Iteade  points  out  that  the  first 
proposition  is  not  yet  proved ;  and  the  distribution  of  animals  and  plants,  and  the 
fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  strata  on  land  are  of  marine  origin,  are  opposed  to  the  hy- 
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mentary  deposits  have  been  formed  under  water,  but  we  also 
know  that  they  were  largely  formed  in  lakes  or  inland  seas,  or 
near  the  coasts  of  continents  or  great  islands,  and  that  deposits 
uniform  in  character  and  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  miles  wide  were  mrely,  if  ever,  formed  at  the  same 
time.  The  farther  we  go  from  the  land,  the  less  rapidly  depo- 
sition takes  place;  hence  the  great  bulk  of  all  the  strata  must 
have  been  formed  near  land.  Some  deposits  are,  it  is  true,  con- 
tinually forming  in  the  midst  of  the  great  oceans;  but  these  are 
chiefly  organic,  and  increase  very  slowly,  and  there  is  no  proof 
that  any  part  of  the  series  of  known  geological  formations  ex- 
actly resembles  them.  Chalk,  which  is  still  believed  to  be  such 
a  deposit  by  many  naturalists,  has  been  shown,  by  its  contained 
fossils,  to  be  a  comparatively  shallow-water  formation — that  is, 
one  formed  at  a  depth  measured  by  hundreds  rather  than  by 
thousands  of  fathoms.  The  nature  of  the  formations  composing 
all  our  continents  also  proves  the  continuity  of  those  continents. 
Everywhere  we  find  clearly  marked  shore  and  cstuarine  depos- 
its, showing  that  every  part  of  the  existing  land  has  in  turn  been 
on  the  sea-shore ;  and  we  also  find,  in  all  periods,  lacustrine  for- 
mations of  considerable  extent  with  remains  of  plants  and  land 
animals,  proving  the  existence  of  continents  or  extensive  lands 
in  which  such  lakes  or  estuaries  could  be  formed.  These  lacus- 
trine deposits  can  be  traced  back  through  every  period,  from  the 
newer  Tertiary  to  the  Devonian  and  Cambrian,  and  in  every 
continent  which  has  been  geologically  explored ;  and  thus  com- 
plete the  proof  that  our  continents  have  been  in  existence  under 
ever-changing  forms  throughout  the  whole  of  that  enormous 
lapse  of  time. 

pothcsis."  We  must  letivo  it  to  our  renders  to  decide  whether  the  *^ notion"  devel- 
oped in  this  chapter  is  **  funny,"  or  whether  such  hnsty  nnd  superficial  arguments  as 
those  hero  quoted  from  a  ^'practical  geologist"  have  any  value  as  against  the  ditfer- 
ent  classes  of  facts,  all  pointing  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  which  have  now  heen  briefly 
laid  before  them,  supported  as  they  arc  by  the  expressed  opinion  of  so  weighty  an 
authority  as  Professor  Archibald  Geikic,  who,  in  the  lecture  already  quoted,  snys, 
'*From  all  this  evidence,  we  may  legitimately  conclude  that  the  present  land  of  the 
globe,  thougli  formed  in  gi'eat  measure  of  marine  formations,  has  never  lain  under 
the  deep  sea;  but  that  its  site  must  always  have  been  near  land.  Even  its  thick 
marine  limestones  are  the  deposits  of  comparatively  shallow  water." 
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On  the  side  of  the  oceans  we  have  also  a  great  weight  of  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  their  permanence  and  stability.  In  addition 
to  their  enormous  depths  and  great  extent,  and  the  circnmstance 
that  the  deposits  now  forming  in  them  are  distinct  from  any- 
thing found  upon  tlie  land  surface,  we  have  the  extraordinary 
fact  that  the  countless  islands  scattered  over  their  whole  area 
(with  one  or  two  exceptions  only)  never  contain  any  Palaeozoic 
or  Secondary  rocks — that  is,  have  not  preserved  any  fragments 
of  the  supposed  ancient  continents,  nor  of  the  deposits  which 
must  have  resulted  from  their  denudation  during  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  their  existence !  The  exceptions  are  New  Zealand  and 
the  Seychelles  Islands,  both  situated  near  to  continents,  leaving 
almost  the  whole  of  the  vast  areas  of  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Indian, 
and  Southern  oceans  without  a  solitary  relic  of  the  great  islands 
or  continents  supposed  to  have  sunk  beneath  their  waves. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CHANGES    OF   CLIMATE    WHICH    HAVE    INFLUENCED    THE   DIS- 
PERSAL OF  ORGANISMS:   THE  GLACIAL  EPOCH. 

Proofs  of  the  Recent  Occurrence  of  a  Glacial  Epoch. — Moraines. — Travelled  Blocks. 
— Glacial  Deposits  of  Scotland:  the  "Till." — Inferences  from  the  Glacial  Phe- 
nomena of  Scotland. — Glacial  Phenomena  of  North  America. — Effects  of  the  Gla- 
cial Epoch  on  Animal  Life. — Warm  and  Cold  Periods. — Pala^ontological  Evidence 
of  Alternate  Cold  and  Warm  Periods. — Evidence  of  Intcrglaciul  Warm  Periods 
on  the  Continent  and  in  North  America. — Migi-ations  and  Extinctions  of  Organ- 
isms Cansed  by  the  Glacial  Epoch. 

We  have  now  to  consider  another  set  of  physical  revolutions 
which  have  profoundly  affected  the  whole  organic  world.  Be- 
sides the  wonderful  geological  changes  to  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
all  continents  have  been  exposed,  and  which  must,  with  extreme 
slowness,  have  brought  about  the  greater  features  of  the  dispersal 
of  animals  and  plants  throughout  the  world,  there  have  been  also  a 
long  succession  of  climatal  changes,  which,  though  very  slow  and 
gradual  when  measured  by  centuries,  may  have  sometimes  been 
rapid  as  compared  with  the  slow  march  of  geological  mutations. 

These  climatal  changes  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  wliich 
have  been  thought  to  be  the  opposite  phases  of  the  same  great 
phenomenon — cold  or  even  glacial  epochs  in  the  temperate  zones, 
on  the  one  hand ;  and  mild  or  even  warm  periods  extending  into 
the  arctic  regions,  on  the  other.  The  evidence  for  both  these 
changes  having  occurred  is  conclusive;  and  as  they  must  be 
taken  account  of  whenever  we  endeavor  to  explain  the  past  mi- 
grations and  actual  distribution  of  the  animal  world,  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  more  important  facts  and  of  the  conclusions  they  lead 
to  must  be  here  given. 

Proofs  of  the  Recent  Occurrence  of  a  Glacial  Epoch, — The 
phenomena  that  prove  the  recent  occurrence  of  glacial  epochs 
in  the  temperate  regions  are  exceedingly  varied,  and  extend  over 
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very  wide  areas.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  state,  fii-st,  what 
those  facts  are  as  exhibited  in  our  own  country,  referring  after- 
wards to  similar  phenomena  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  the  evidences  of  glaciatiou 
are  the  grooved,  scratched,  or  striated  rocks.  These  occur  abun- 
dantly in  Scotland,  Cumberland,  and  North  Wales,  and  no  ra- 
tional explanation  of  them  has  ever  been  given  except  that  they 
were  formed  by  glaciers.  In  many  valleys — as,  for  instance,  that 
of  Llanberris,  in  Korth  Wales — hundreds  of  examples  may  be 
seen,  consisting  of  deep  grooves  several  inches  wide,  smaller  fur- 
rows, and  striae  of  extreme  fineness  wherever  the  rock  is  of  suf- 
ficiently close  and  hard  texture  to  receive  such  marks.  These 
grooves  or  scratches  are  often  many  yards  long ;  they  are  found 
in  the  bed  of  the  valley  as  well  as  high  up  on  its  sides,  and  they 
are  almost  all  without  exception  in  one  general  direction — that 
of  the  valley  itself,  even  though  the  particular  surface  they  arc 
upon  slopes  in  another  direction.  When  the  native  covering  of 
turf  is  cleared  away  from  the  rock,  the  grooves  and  strice  are  often 
found  in  great  perfection,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
such  markings  cover,  or  have  once  covered,  a  large  part  of  the 
surface.  Accompanying  these  markings  we  find  another  hardly 
less  curious  phenomenon,  the  rounding-off  or  planing-down  of 
the  hardest  rocks  to  a  smooth  undulating  surface.  Hard  crys- 
talline schists  with  their  strata  nearly  vertical,  and  which  one 
would  expect  to  find  exposing  jagged  edges,  are  found  ground 
off  to  a  perfectly  smooth  but  never  to  a  fiat  surface.  These 
rounded  surfaces  are  found  not  only  on  single  rocks,  but  over 
whole  vallevs  and  mountain-sides,  and  form  what  are  termed 
roches  mmitoimies^  from  their  often  having  the  appearance  at  a 
distance  of  sheep  lying  down. 

Kow  these  two  phenomena  are  actually  produced  by  existing 
glaciers,  while  there  is  no  other  known  or  even  conceivable  cause 
that  could  have  produced  them.  Whenever  the  Swiss  glaciers 
retreat  a  little,  as  they  sometimes  do,  the  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the 
valley  they  have  passed  over  are  found  to  be  rounded,  grooved, 
and  striated  just  as  are  those  of  Wales  and  Scotland.  The  two 
sets  of  phenomena  are  so  exactly  identical  that  no  one  who  lias 
ever  compared  them  can  doubt  that  they  are  due  to  the  same 
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causes.  But  wo  Imvo  further  and  even  more  com-ineing  evi- 
dence. Glaciers  produce  many  otiicr  effects  besides  these  two ; 
and  whatever  effects  they  produco  in  Switzerland,  in  Korway,  or 
in  Greenland,  we  find  examples  of  similar  effects  having  been 
produced  in  our  own  country.  The  most  striking  of  these  aro 
moraines  and  travelled  blocks. 


Moraines. — Almost  every  existing  glacier  carries  down  with 
it  great  masses  of  rock,  stones,  and  earth,  wliicli  fall  on  its  sur- 
face fi'om  tlio  precipices  and  mountain-slopes  which  Iicni  it  in, 
or  the  rocky  peaks  whicli  rise  above  it.  As  the  glacier  slowly 
moves  downward,  this  debris  forms  long  lines  on  each  side,  or 
on  the  centre  whenever  two  glacier-streams  unite,  and  is  depos- 
ited at  its  termination  in  a  huge  mound  called  the  terminal  mo- 
raine.    The  decrease  of  a  glacier  may  often  be  ti-aced  by  succes- 
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sive  old  moraines  across  the  valley  up  which  it  has  retreated. 
When  once  seen  and  examined,  these  moraines  can  always  be 
distinguished  almost  at  a  glance.  Their  position  is  most  re- 
markable, having  no  apparent  natural  relation  to  the  form  of 
the  valley  or  the  suiTounding  slopes,  so  that  they  look  like  huge 
earthworks  formed  by  man  for  purposes  of  defence.  Their 
composition  is  equally  peculiar,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  earth 
and  rocks  of  all  sizes,  usually  without  any  arrangement,  the 
rocks  often  being  huge  angular  masses  just  as  they  had  fallen 
from  the  surrounding  precipices.  Some  of  these  rock  masses 
often  rest  on  the  very  top  of  the  moraine  in  positions  where 
no  other  natural  force  but  that  of  ice  could  have  placed  them. 
Exactly  similar  mounds  are  found  in  the  valleys  of  Xorth  Wales 
and  Scotland,  and  always  where  the  other  evidences  of  ice-action 
occur  abundantly. 

Travelled  Blocks. — The  phenomenon  of  travelled  or  perched 
blocks  is  also  a  common  one  in  all  glacier  countries,  marking 
out  very  clearly  the  former  extent  of  the  ice.  When  a  glacier 
fills  a  lateral  valley,  its  foot  will  sometimes  cross  over  the  main 
valley  and  abut  against  its  opposite  slope,  and  it  will  deposit 
there  some  portion  of  its  terminal  moraine.  But  in  these  cir- 
cumstances the  end  of  the  glacier,  not  being  confined  laterally, 
will  spread  out,  and  the  moraine  matter  will  be  distributed  over 
a  large  surface,  so  that  the  only  well-marked  token  of  its  presence 
will  be  the  larger  masses  of  rock  that  may  have  been  brought 
down.  Such  blocks  are  found  abundantly  in  many  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  our  own  country  where  other  marks  of  glaciation  exist, 
and  they  often  rest  on  ridges  or  hillocks  over  which  the  ice  has 
passed,  these  elevations  consisting  sometimes  of  loose  material 
and  sometimes  of  rock  different fro7)i  that  ofichich  the  hlocka  are 
composed.  These  are  called  travelled  blocks,  and  can  almost  al- 
ways be  traced  to  their  source  in  one  of  the  higher  valleys  from 
which  the  glacier  descended.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  such  travelled  blocks  are  to  be  found  on  the  southern  . 
slopes  of  the  Jura.  These  consist  of  enormous  angular  blocks 
of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  crystalline  rocks  quite  foreign  to 
the  Jura  Mountains,  but  exactly  agreeing  with  those  of  the  Al- 
pine range  fifty  miles  away  across  the  great  central  valley  of 
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Switzerlan<].  Oiio  of  tlie  largest  of  these  blocks  is  forty  feet  in 
(liaaicter,  aod  is  sitnated  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  I^ke  of 
Neufchatel.  These  blocks  have  been  proved  by  Swiss  geologieta 
to  have  been  brought  by  the  Hneient  glacier  of  the  Hhone,  which 
was  fed  by  tlie  whole  Alpine  range,  fi-oni  Moot  Blanc  to  the 
Furka  Pass.     This  glacier  must  liavo  been  many  thouBand  feet 


thick  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  valley  near  the  head  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  since  it  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  gi"eat  val- 
ley of  Switzerland,  extendi ng  from  (leneva  to  Nenfchatel,  Berne, 
and  Soleure,  and  even  on  the  ilanks  of  the  Jura  reached  a  max- 
imnm  height  of  2015  feet  above  the  valley.  The  numeroas 
blocks  scattered  over  the  Jura  for  a  distance  of  abont  a  hundred 
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miles  vary  considerably  in  the  material  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed ;  but  they  are  found  to  be  each  traceable  to  a  part  of  the 
Alps  corresponding  to  their  position,  on  the  theory  that  they 
have  been  brought  by  a  glacier  spreading  out  from  the  Rhone 
vallev.  Thus,  all  the  blocks  situated  to  the  east  of  a  central 
point  G  (see  map)  can  be  traced  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rhone 
valley  (I  e  d)^  while  those  found  towards  Geneva  have  all  come 
from  the  west  side  (/>  h).  It  is  also  very  suggestive  that  the 
highest  blocks  on  the  Jura  at  G  have  come  from  the  eastern 
shoulder  of  Mont  Blanc  in  the  direct  line  h  B  F  G.  Here  the 
glacier  would  naturally  preserve  its  greatest  thickness,  while,  as 
it  spread  out  eastward  and  westward,  it  would  become  thinner. 
We  accordingly  find  that  the  travelled  blocks  on  either  side  of 
the  central  point  become  lower  and  lower,  till  near  Soleure  and 
Geneva  they  are  not  more  than  about  500  feet  above  the  valley. 
The  evidence  is  altogether  so  conclusive  that,  after  personal  ex- 
amination of  the  district  in  company  with  eminent  Swiss  geolo- 
gists. Sir  Charles  Lyell  gave  up  the  view  he  had  first  adopted — 
that  the  blocks  had  been  carried  by  ice  during  a  period  of  sub- 
mergence— as  altogether  untenable.* 

The  phenomena  now  described  demonstrate  a  change  of  cli- 
mate sufficient  to  cover  all  our  higher  mountains  with  perpetual 
snow,  and  fill  the  adjacent  valleys  with  huge  glaciers  at  least  as 
extensive  as  those  now  found  in  Switzerland.  But  there  are 
other  phenomena,  best  developed  in  the  northern  part  of  our 
islands,  which  show  that  even  this  state  of  things  was  but  the 
concluding  phase  of  the  glacial  period,  which,  during  its  maxi- 
mum development,  must  have  reduced  the  northern  half  of  our 
island  to  a  condition  only  to  be  paralleled  now  in  Greenland 
and  the  antarctic  regions.  As  few  persons  besides  professed 
geologists  are  acquainted  with  the  weight  of  evidence  for  this 
statement,  and  as  it  is  most  important  for  our  purpose  to  under- 
stand the  amount  of  the  climatal  changes  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere has  undergone,  I  will  endeavor  to  make  the  evidence  in- 
telligible, referring  my  readers  for  full  details  to  Dr.  James 
Geikie's  descriptions  and  illustrations.' 

*  "Antiquity  of  Man,"  4th  ed.,pp.  340-848. 

'  **Tlie  Great  Ice  Age  and  its  Relation  to  the  Antiquity  of  Man;"  by  James 
Geikie,  F.R.S.    (n»i8rer  &  Co.,  1 R74. ) 
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Glacial  Deposits  of  Scotland :  the  "  77ZZ." — Over  almost  all 
the  lowlands  and  in  most  of  the  highland  valleys  of  Scotland 
there  are  immense  superficial  deposits  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  or 
drift,  which  can  be  traced  more  or  less  directly  to  glacial  action. 
Some  of  these  are  moraine  matter,  others  are  lacustrine  deposits, 
while  others  again  have  been  formed  or  modified  by  the  sea 
during  periods  of  submergence.  But  below  them  all,  and  often 
resting  directly  on  the  rock  surface,  there  are  extensive  layers  of 
a  very  tough  clayey  deposit  known  as  "  till."  The  "  till "  is  very 
fine  in  texture,  very  tenacious,  and  often  of  a  rock-like  hardness. 
It  is  always  full  of  stones,  all  of  which  are  of  rude  form,  but 
with  the  angles  rubbed  oflF,  and  almost  always  covered  w^ith 
scratches  and  striae  often  crossing  each  other  in  various  direc- 
tions. Sometimes  the  stones  are  so  numerous  that  there  seems 
to  be  only  just  enough  clay  to  unite  them  into  a  solid  mass ;  and 
they  are  of  all  sizes,  from  mere  grit  up  to  rocks  many  feet  in 
diameter.  The  "  till "  is  found  chiefly  in  the  low-lying  districts, 
where  it  covers  extensive  areas  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  a  hun- 
dred feet;  while  in  the  highlands  it  occurs  in  much  smaller 
patches,  but  in  some  of  the  broader  valleys  forms  terraces  which 
have  been  cut  through  by  the  streams.  Occasionally  it  is  found 
as  high  as  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  hollows  or  hill-sides,  where 
it  seems  to  have  been  protected  from  denudation. 

The  "till"  is  totally  nnstratified,  and  the  rock  surfaces  on 
which  it  almost  always  rests  are  invariably  worn  smooth,  and 
much  grooved  and  striated  when  the  rock  is  hard ;  but  when  it 
is  soft  or  jointed  it  frequently  shows  a  greatly  broken  surface. 
Its  color  and  texture,  and  the  nature  of  the  stones  it  contains,  all 
correspond  to  the  character  of  the  rock  of  the  district  where  it 
occurs,  so  that  it  is  clearly  a  local  formation.  It  is  often  found 
underneath  moraines,  drift,  and  other  late  glacial  deposits,  but 
never  overlies  them  (except  in  special  cases  to  be  hereafter  re- 
ferred to),  so  that  it  is  certainly  an  earlier  deposit. 

Throughout  Scotland,  where  "  till ''  is  found,  the  glacial  striae, 
perched  blocks,  roches  7nouto7wees,  and  other  marks  of  glacial 
action  occur  very  high  up  the  mountains  to  at  least  3000,  and 
often  even  to  3500,  feet  above  the  sea,  while  all  lower  hills  and 
mountains  are  rounded  and  grooved  on  their  very  summits;  and 
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these  grooves  always  radiate  ontward  from  the  Inghest  peaks 
and  ridges  towards  the  valleys  or  the  sea. 

Inferences  from  the  Glucial  Phenomena  of  Scotland. — ^Kow  all 
these  phenomena,  taken  together,  render  it  certain  that  the  whole 
of  Scotland  was  once  buried  in  a  vast  sea  of  ice  out  of  which 
only  the  highest  mountains  raised  their  summits.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  escape  from  this  conclusion  ;  for  the  facts  which  lead 
to  it  are  not  local — found  only  in  one  spot  or  one  valley — but 
general  throughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  Scotland ; 
and  are,  besides,  supported  by  sucli  a  mass  of  detailed  corrobo- 
rative evidence  as  to  amount  to  absolute  demonstration.  Tlie 
weight  of  this  vast  ice -sheet,  at  least  3000  feet  in  maximum 
thickness,  and  continually  moving  seaward  with  a  slow  grinding 
motion  like  that  of  all  existing  glaciers,  must  have  ground  down 
the  whole  surface  of  the  country,  especially  all  the  prominences, 
leaving  the  rounded  rocks  as  well  as  the  grooves  and  striae  we 
still  see  marking  the  direction  of  its  motion.  All  the  loose 
stones  and  rock  masses  which  lay  on  the  surface  would  be 
pressed  into  the  ice ;  the  harder  blocks  would  servo  as  scratch- 
ing and  grinding  tools,  and  would  thus  themselves  become 
rounded,  scratched,  and  striated  as  we  see  them,  while  all  the 
softer  masses  would  be  ground  up  into  impalpable  mud  along 
with  the  material  planed  off  the  rocky  projections  of  the  coun- 
try, leaving  them  in  the  condition  of  rochet  mx)utonnee8. 

The  peculiar  characters  of  the  "  till,"  its  fineness  and  tenacity, 
correspond  closely  with  the  fine  matter  which  now  issues  from 
under  all  glaciei's,  making  the  streams  milky-white,  yellow,  or 
brown,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  rock.  The  sediment  from 
such  water  is  a  fine  unctuous  sticky  deposit,  only  needing  press- 
ure to  form  it  into  a  tenacious  clay ;  and  when  "  till "  is  exposed 
to  the  action  of  water  it  dissolves  into  a  similar  soft  sticky  unct- 
uous mud.  The  present  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  being  confined  to 
valleys  which  carry  off  a  large  quantity  of  drainage-water,  lose 
this  mud  perhaps  as  rapidly  as  it  is  formed ;  but  when  the  ice 
covered  the  whole  country  there  was  comparatively  little  drain- 
age-water, and  thus  the  mud  and  stones  collected  in  vast  com- 
pact masses  in  all  the  hollows,  and  especially  in  the  lower  flat 
valleys,  so  that  when  the  ice  retreated  the  whole  country  was 
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more  or  less  covered  with  it.  It  was  then,  no  doubt,  rapidly  de- 
nuded by  rain  and  rivers ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  great  quantities 
remain  to  the  present  day  to  tell  the  tale  of  its  wonderful  for- 
mation/ There  is  good  evidence  that  when  the  ice  was  at  its 
maximum  it  extended  not  only  over  the  land,  but  far  out  to  sea, 
covering  all  the  Scottish  islands,  and  stretching  in  one  connected 

'  This  view  of  the  formation  of  **  till "  is  that  adopted  by  Dr.  Geikie,  ond  upheld 
bj  almost  all  the  Scotch,  Swiss,  and  Scandinavian  geologists.  The  objection,  how- 
ever, is  made  by  many  eminent  English  geologists,  including  Mr.  Searles  V.  Wood, 
Jr.,  that  mud  ground  off  the  rocks  cannot  remain  beneath  the  ice,  forming  sheets  of 
great  thickness,  because  the  glacier  cannot  at  the  same  time  grind  down  solid  rock 
and  jet  pass  over  the  surface  of  soft  mud  and  loose  stones.  But  this  difficult}'  will  dis- 
appear if  we  consider  the  numerous  fluctuations  in  the  glacier  with  increasing  size, 
and  the  additions  it  must  have  been  constantly  receiving  as  the  ice  from  one  valley 
after  another  joined  together,  and  at  Inst  produced  an  ice-sheet  covering  the  whole 
country.  The  grinding  power  is  the  motion  and  pressure  of  the  ice,  and  tlie  pressure 
will  depend  on  its  thickness.  Now  the  points  of  maximum  thickness  must  have  often 
changed  their  positions,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  matter  ground  out  in  one 
place  would  be  forced  into  another  place  where  the  pressure  was  less.  If  there  were 
no  lateral  escape  for  the  mud,  it  would  necessarily  support  the  ice  over  it,  just  as  a 
water-bed  supports  the  person  lying  on  it ;  and  when  there  >Vas  little  drainage-water, 
and  the  ice  extended  say  twenty  miles  in  every  direction  from  a  given  part  of  a  valley 
where  the  ice  was  of  less  than  the  average  thickness,  the  mud  would  necessarily  ac- 
cumulate at  this  part  simply  because  there  was  no  escape  for  it.  Whenever  the 
pressure  all  round  any  area  was  greater  than  the  pressure  on  that  area,  the  dcfbris  of 
the  surrounding  parts  would  bo  forced  into  it,  and  would  even  raise  up  the  ice  to  give 
it  room.  This  is  a  necessary  result  of  hydrostatic  pressure.  Duiing  this  process  the 
superfluous  water  would,  no  doubt,  escape  through  fissures  or  pores  of  the  ice,  and 
woald  leave  the  mud  and  stones  in  that  excessively  compressed  and  tenacious  condi- 
tion in  which  the  **tiir'  is  found.  The  unequal  thickness  and  pressure  of  the  ice 
above  referred  to  would  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  inequalities  in  the  valleys, 
now  narrowing  into  gorges,  now  opening  out  into  wide  plains,  and  again  nnrrowed 
lower  down ;  and  it  is  just  in  these  openings  in  the  valleys  that  the  *'  till "  is  said  to 
be  found,  and  also  in  the  lowlands,  where  an  ice-sheet  must  have  extended  for  many 
miles  in  every  direction.  In  these  lowland  valleys  the  **tiH"  is  both  thickest  and 
most  wide-spread,  and  this  is  what  we  might  expect.  At  fii-st,  when  the  glaciers  from 
the  mountains  pushed  out  into  these  valleys,  they  would  grind  out  the  surface  be- 
neath them  into  hollows,  and  the  drainage- water  would  carry  away  the  dc'bris.  But 
when  they  spread  all  over  the  surface  from  sea  to  sea,  and  there  was  little  or  no 
drainage-water  compared  to  the  enormous  area  covered  with  ice,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  debris  must  gather  under  the  ice  wherever  the  pressure  was  leiist,  and  the  ice 
would  necessarily  rise  as  it  accumulated.  Some  of  the  mud  would,  no  doubt,  be  forced 
out  along  lines  of  least  resistance  to  the  sea,  but  the  friction  of  the  stone-charged 
« till  **  would  be  so  enormous  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  largo  part  of  it  to 
be  disposed  of  in  this  way. 
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sheet  to  Ireland  and  Wales,  where  all  the  evidences  of  glaciation 
are  as  well  marked  as  in  Scotland,  thongh  the  ice  did  not,  of 
course,  attain  quite  so  great  a  thickness.* 

It  is  evident  that  the  change  of  climate  requisite  to  produce 
such  marvellous  effects  in  the  British  Isles  could  not  have  been 
local,  and  we  accordingly  find  strikingly  similar  proofs  that 
Scandinavia  and  all  Xorthern  Europe  have  also  been  covered 
with  a  huge  ice-sheet ;  while  we  have  already  seen  that  a  sim- 
ilar gigantic  glacier  buried  the  Alps,  carrying  granitic  blocks  to 
the  Jura,  where  it  deposited  them  at  a  height  of  3450  feet  above 
the  sea  ;  while  to  the  south,  in  the  plains  of  Italy,  the  terminal 
moraines  left  by  the  retreating  glaciers  have  formed  extensive 
hills,  those  of  Ivrea,  the  work  of  the  great  glacier  from  the  Val 
d'Aosta,  being  15  miles  across,  and  from  700  to  1500  feet  high. 

Glacial  Phenoinena  in  North  America, — In  North  America 
the  marks  of  glaciation  are  even  more  extensive  and  striking 
than  in  Europe,  stretching  over  the  whole  of  Canada  and  to  the 
soutli  of  the  Great  Lakes  as  far  as  latitude  39°.  There  is  in  all 
these  countries  a  wide-spread  deposit  like  the  "  till"  of  Scotland, 
produced  by  the  grinding  of  the  great  ice-sheet  when  it  was  at 
its  maximum  thickness;  and  also  extensive  beds  of  moraine- 
matter,  true  moraines,  and  travelled  blocks,  left  by  the  glaciers 
as  they  retreated  towards  tlie  mountains  and  finally  withdrew 
into  the  upland  valleys.  There  are  also,  both  in  Britain,  Scan- 
dinavia, and  Xorth  America,  proofs  of  the  submei*sion  of  the 
land  beneath  the  sea  to  a  depth  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  feet ; 
but  this  is  a  subject  wc  need  not  here  enter  upon,  as  our  special 
object  is  to  show  the  reality  and  amount  of  that  wonderful  and 
comparatively  recent  change  of  climate  termed  the  glacial  epoch. 

Many  persons,  even  among  scientific  men,  who  have  not  given 

*  That  tlie  icc-shcct  wns  continuous  from  Scotland  to  Ireland  is  proved  by  the 
glacial  phenomena  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  "till"  similnr  to  that  in  Scotland 
nboundg,  and  rocks  are  found  in  it  which  must  have  come  from  Cumberland  and 
Scotland,  as  well  as  from  the  North  of  Ireland.  This  would  show  that  glaciers  from 
each  of  these  distiicts  reached  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  they  met  and  flowed  south- 
ward down  the  Irish  Sea.  Ice-marks  are  traced  over  the  tops  of  the  monntains, 
which  are  nearly  2000  feet  high.  (See  **  A  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,"  by  John  Home,  F.G.S.,  Transactions  of  the  Edinhurtjh  Geological  Society^ 
Vol.  II.,  Pt.  iii.,  1874.) 
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much  attention  to  the  question  look  upon  the  whole  subject  of 
the  glacial  epoch  as  a  geological  theory  made  to  explain  certain 
phenomena  which  are  otherwise  a  puzzle;  and  they  would  not 
be  much  surprised  if  they  were  some  day  told  that  it  was  all  a 
delusion,  and  that  Mr.  So-and-so  had  explained  the  whole  thing 
in  a  much  more  simple  way.  It  is  to  prevent  my  readera  being 
imposed  upon  by  any  such  statements  or  doubts  that  I  have 
given  this  very  brief  and  imperfect  outline  of  the  nature,  extent, 
and  completeness  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  existence  of  the 
glacial  epoch  depends.  There  is  perhaps  no  great  conclusion 
in  any  science  which  rests  upon  a  surer  foundation  than  this; 
and  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  our  reason  at  all  in  deducing  the 
unknown  from  the  known,  the  past  from  the  present,  we  cannot 
refuse  our  assent  to  the  reality  of  the  glacial  epoch  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  in  all  its  more  important  features. 

Effects  of  the  Glacial  Epoch  on  Animal  Life:  Warm  and 
Cold  Periods. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  what  an  im- 
|>ortant  eflFect  this  great  climatal  cycle  must  have  had  upon  all 
living  things.  Wlien  an  icy  mantle  crept  gradually  over  much 
of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  till  large  portions  of  Europe  and 
North  America  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Greenland 
now,  the  greater  part  of  the  animal  life  must  have  been  driven 
southward,  causing  a  struggle  for  existence  which  must  have  led 
to  the  extermination  of  many  forms,  and  the  migration  of  oth- 
ers into  new  areas.  But  these  effects  must  have  been  greatly 
multiplied  and  intensilied  if,  as  there  is  very  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, the  glacial  epoch  itself — or  at  least  the  earlier  and  later 
phases  of  it — consisted  of  two  or  more  alternations  of  warm  and 
cold  periods. 

Tlie  evidence  that  such  was  the  case  is  very  remarkable.  The 
"  till,"  as  we  have  seen,  could  only  have  been  formed  when  the 
country  was  entirely  buried  under  a  large  ice-sheet  of  enormous 
thickness,  and  when  it  must  therefore  have  been,  in  all  the  parts 
so  covered,  almost  entirely  destitute  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  But  in  several  places  in  Scotland  fine  layers  of  sand  and 
gravel,  with  beds  of  peaty  matter,  have  been  found  resting  on 
^Uill"  and  again  covered  by  "till."  Sometimes  tliese  interca- 
lated beds  are  very  thin,  but  in  other  cases  they  are  twenty  or 
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thirty  feet  thick,  and  in  tliem  liave  been  found  remains  of  the 
extinct  ox,  the  Irish  elk,  the  horse,  reindeer,  and  mammoth. 
Here  we  have  evidence  of  two  distinct  periods  of  intense  cold, 
and  an  intervening  milder  period  sufficiently  prolonged  for  the 
country  to  become  covered  with  vegetation  and  stocked  with 
animal  life.     In  some  districts  borings  have  proved  the  exist- 
ence of  no  less  than  four  distinct  formations  of  "  till "  separated 
from  each  other  by  beds  of  sand  from  two  to  twenty  feet  in 
thickness.*     Facts  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  observed  in 
other  parts  of  our  islands.    In  the  East  of  England,  Mr.  Skertchly 
(of  the  Geological  Survey)  enumerates  four  distinct  boulder 
clays  with  intervening  deposits  of  gravels  and  sands.*     Mr. 
Searles  V.  Wood,  Jr.,  classes  the  most  recent  (Ilessle)  boulder 
clay  as  "  postglacial ;"  but  he  admits  an  intervening  warmer 
period,  characterized  by  southern  forms  of  mollusca  and  insects, 
after  which  glacial  conditions  again  prevailed  with  northern 
types  of  moUusca."    Elsewhere  he  says,  "  Looking  at  the  pres- 
ence of  such  fluviatile  mollusca  as  Cyrena  flurnindlis  and  Unio 
liUoralis^  and  of  such  mammalia  as  the  hippopotamus  and  other 
great  pachyderms,  and  of  such  a  littoml  Lusitanian  fauna  as 
that  of  the  Selsea  bed,  where  it  is  mixed  up  with  the  remains  of 
some  of  those  pachyderms,  as  well  as  of  some  other  features,  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  the  climate  of  the  earlier  part  of  the 
postglacial  period  in  England  was  possibly  even  warmer  than 
our  present  climate ;  and  that  it  was  succeeded  by  a  refrigera- 
tion sufficiently  severe  to  cause  ice  to  form  all  round  our  coasts, 
and  glaciers  to  accumulate  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts ;  and  that  this  increased  severity  of  climate  was  preceded 
and  partially  accompanied  by  a  limited  submergence,  which  no- 
where apparently  exceeded  300  feet,  and  reached  that  amount 
only  in  the  northern  counties  of  England."  *     This  decided  ad- 


»  "The  Grent  Ice  Age,"  p.  177. 

*  These  arc  named,  in  descending  order,  Hessle  Boulder  Clay,  Puqile  Bouldor 
Clay,  Chalky  Boulder  Clay,  and  Lower  Boulder  Clny,  below  which  is  the  Nonvich 
Crag. 

*  **0n  the  Climate  of  the  Postglacial  Period,"  Geological  Magazine,  1872,  pp. 
158, 160. 

*  Geological  Magazine,  1876,  p.  896. 
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mission  of  an  alternation  of  ^va^n  and  cold  climates  since  the 
height  of  the  glacial  epoch  by  so  cautious  a  geologist  as  Mr. 
Wood  is  very  important,  as  is  his  statement  of  an  accompany- 
ing dejn'essioii  of  the  land  accompanying  the  increased  cold,  be- 
cause many  geologists  maintain  that  a  greater  elevation  of  the 
land  is  the  true  and  sufficient  explanation  of  glacial  periods. 
Further  evidence  of  this  alternation  is  found  both  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  and  in  Ireland,  where  two  distinct  boulder  clays  have  been 
described  with  intervening  beds  of  gravels  and  sands. 

PalcBontolcxjical  Evidence  of  AlUniate  Cold  and  Wann  Peri- 
ods,— Especially  suggestive  of  a  period  warmer  than  the  pres- 
ent, immediately  following  glacial  conditions,  is  the  occurrence 
of  the  hippopotamus  in  caves,  brick-earths,  and  gravels  of  palie- 
olithic  age.  Entire  skeletons  of  this  animal  have  been  found  at 
Leeds  in  a  bed  of  dark-blue  clay  overlaid  by  gravel.  Farther 
north,  at  Kirkdale  cave,  in  N.  hit.  54°  15',  remains  of  the  hippo- 
potamus occur  abundantly  along  with  those  of  the  ox,  elephant, 
horse,  and  other  quadrupeds,  and  with  countless  remains  of  the 
hyenas  which  devoured  them ;  while  it  has  also  been  found  in 
cave-deposits  in  Glamorganshire,  at  Durham  Down,  near  Bris- 
tol, and  in  the  post-Pliocene  drifts  of  Dorsetshire.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  where  it  is  associated  with  other  mammals  in 
caves  —  which  are  hyena -dens,  and  not  mere  receptacles  of 
water-carried  remains — these  always  imply  a  mild  climate,  the 
elephant  and  rhinoceros  found  with  it  being  species  character- 
istic of  temperate  latitudes  {EUphaa  antiqmis  and  Phinoceros 
hemitaschm).  But  when  it  occurs  in  gravels  or  in  water-borne 
cave-deposits  it  is  sometimes  associated  with  the  mammoth,  the 
woolly  rhinoceros,  and  the  reindeer — animals  which  as  certainly 
imply  a  cold  or  even  arctic  climate.  This  diflFerencc  is  intelli- 
gible if  we  consider  that  the  hvena,  which  carried  the  bones  of 
all  these  animals  into  the  caves,  is  itself  indicative  of  a  mild 
climate,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  cause  the  remains  of  ani- 
mals of  successive  epochs  to  be  intermingled  in  such  caves.  In 
the  gravels,  however,  it  is  very  different.  During  the  warm 
periods  the  rivers  would  be  inhabited  by  hippopotami,  and  the 
adjacent  plains  by  elephants  and  horses,  and  their  remains  would 
be  occasionally  embedded  in  deposits  formed  during  floods. 
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But  when  the  cold  period  came  on,  and  these  had  passed  south- 
ward, the  same  river-banks  would  be  grazed  by  mammoths  and 
reindeer  whose  remains  would  sometimes  intermingle  with  those 
of  the  animals  which  preceded  them.  It  is  to  be  noted,  also, 
that  in  many  of  these  river-deposits  there  are  proofs  of  violent 
floods  causing  much  rearrangement  of  materials,  so  that  the 
remains  of  the  two  periods  would  be  thus  still  further  inter- 
mingled.' 

Tlie  fact  of  the  hippopotamus  having  lived  at  54°  N.  lat.  in 
England,  quite  close  to  the  time  of  the  glacial  epoch,  is  abso- 
lutely inconsistent  with  a  mere  gradual  amelioration  of  climate 
from  that  time  till  the  present  day.  The  immense  quantity 
of  vegetable  food  which  this  creature  requires  implies  a  mild 
and  uniform  climate  with  hardly  any  severe  winter;  and  no 
theory  that  has  yet  been  suggested  renders  this  possible  except 
that  of  alternate  cold  and  warm  periods  during  the  glacial  epoch 
itself.  In  order  that  the  hippopotamus  could  have  reached 
Yorkshire  and  retired  again  as  the  climate  changed,  we  may 
suppose  it  to  have  been  a  permanent  inhabitant  of  the  Lower 
Rhone,  between  which  river  and  the  Ilhine  there  is  an  easy 
communication  by  means  of  the  Doubs  and  the  111,  some  of 
whose  tributaries  approach  within  a  mile  or  two  of  each  other 
about  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  Miilhausen.  Thence  the  pas- 
sage would  be  easy  down  the  Rhine  into  the  great  river  which 
then  flowed  up  the  bed  of  the  North  Sea,  and  thence  up  the 
Humber  and  Ouse  into  Yorkshire.  By  this  route  there  would 
be  only  one  water -shed  to  cross,  and  this  might  probably 
have  been  marshy ;  but  we  may  also  suppose  the  animals  to 
have  ascended  the  Bristol  Channel  after  passing  round  a  long 
extent  of  French  and  English  coast  (which  would  then  have 
consisted  of  vast  plains  stretching  far  beyond  the  Scilly  Isles), 
in  which  case  they  would  find  an  equally  easy  passage  over  a 
low  water-shed  from  the  valley  of  the  Avon  to  that  of  the  Trent 
and  Yorkshire  Ouse.  A  consideration  of  the  long  and  circui- 
tous journey  required  on  any  hypothesis  will  at  once  convince 

*  A.  Tylor,  on  "Qiiatemnry  Gravels,"  Quarter/ 1/  Jowrnal  of  Geological  Society 
of  London^  1869,  pp.  83, 95  (wood-cuts). 
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lis  tliat  it  could  never  have  been  made  (as  some  liave  supposed) 
annually  during  tlie  short  hot  summer  of  the  glacial  period  it- 
self ;  whereas  the  intcrglacial  warm  periods  lasting  several  thou- 
sand years  would  allow  for  the  animals'  gradual  migration  into 
all  suitable  river  valleys.  Thus,  the  very  existence  of  the  hip- 
popotamus in  Yorkshire  as  well  as  in  the  South  of  England,  in 
close  association  with  glacial  conditions,  must  be  held  to  be  a 
strong  corroborative  argument  in  favor  of  the  reality  of  an  in- 
terglacial  warm  period. 

Emdence  of  Interglacial  Warm  Periods  on  the  CoiHineiit  mul 
in  North  America. — Besides  the  evidence  already  adduced  from 
our  own  islands,  many  similar  facts  have  been  noted  in  other 
countries.  In  Switzerland  two  glacial  periods  are  distinctly  rec- 
ognized, between  which  was  a  warm  period  when  vegetation 
was  so  luxuriant  as  to  form  beds  of  lignite  sufficiently  thick  to 
be  worked  for  coal.  The  plants  found  in  these  deposits  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  now  inhabiting  Switzerland — pines,  oaks,  birches, 
larch,  etc. ;  but  numerous  animal  remains  arc  also  found,  show- 
ing that  the  country  was  then  inhabited  by  an  elephant  {Ele- 
phas  antiqmi8)j  a  rhinoceros  {Rhinoceros  £!truscus\  the  urns 
{Bos  p7*imiffeniiis),  tlie  red  deer  {Cervus  elephas\  and  the 
cave-bear  {Ursus  spel<vus)\  and  there  was  also  abundance  of 
insects.* 

In  Sweden  also  there  arc  two  "tills,"  the  lower  one  having 
been  in  places  partly  broken  up  and  denuded  before  the  upper 
one  was  deposited,  but  no  intcrglacial  deposits  have  yet  been 
found.  In  North  America  more  complete  evidence  has  been 
obtained.  On  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  sections  are  exposed 
showing  three  separate  beds  of  "  till"  with  intervening  stratified 
deposits,  the  lower  one  of  which  has  yielded  many  plant  re- 
mains and  fresh-water  organisms.  These  deposits  are  seen  to 
extend  continuously  for  more  than  nine  miles,  and  the  fossilif- 
erous  intcrglacial  beds  attain  a  thickness  of  140  feet.  Similar 
beds  have  been  discovered  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  consisting,  first, 
of  "till"  at  the  lake-level;  secondly, of  about  forty-eight  feet  of 
sand  and  loam ;  and,  thirdh%  of  unstratitied  "till "  full  of  striated 

'  IIeer'8  "PrimflBval  World  of  Switzerland,"  VoL  IL,  pp.  H8-168. 
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rtiine?,  six  feet  tiiick.*  On  the  other  side  of  the  contiuent,  in 
Hritiah  Cohimbia,  Mr.  G.  3t.  Dawson,  geologist  to  the  North 
Anierican  Boundarv  Coramission«  has  discovered  similar  evi- 
dence  of  two  ulaciations  divided  from  each  other  bv  a  warm 
period. 

This  remarkable  series  of  observations,  spread  over  so  wide 
an  area,  seems  to  afford  ample  proof  that  the  glacial  epoch  did 
not  consist  merely  of  one  process  of  change  from  a  temperate 
to  a  cold  and  arctic  climate,  which,  having  reached  a  maximum, 
then  passed  slowlj  and  completelv  away,  but  that  there  were 
certainly  two,  and  probably  several  more,  alternations  of  arctic 
and  temperate  climates. 

It  is  evident,  liowever,  that  if  there  have  been,  not  two  only, 
but  a  series  of  such  alternations  of  climate,  we  could  not  pos- 
sibly expect  to  find  more  than  the  most  slender  indications  of 
them,  because  each  succeeding  ice-sheet  would  necessarily  grind 
down  or  otherwise  destroy  much  of  the  superficial  deposits  left 
l)y  its  predecessors,  while  the  torrents  that  must  always  have  ac- 
companied the  melting  of  these  huge  masses  of  ice  would  wash 
away  even  such  fragments  as  might  have  escaped  the  ice  itself. 
It  is  a  fortunate  thing,  therefore,  that  we  should  find  any  frag- 
ments of  these  interglacial  deposits  containing  animal  and  veg- 
etable remains ;  and,  just  as  we  should  expect,  the  evidence  they 
afford  seems  to  show  that  the  later  phase  of  the  cold  period  was 
less  severe  than  the  earlier.  Of  such  deposits  as  were  formed 
on  land  during  the  coming-on  of  the  glacial  epoch,  when  it  was 
continually  increasing  in  severity,  hardly  a  trace  has  been  pre- 
served, because  each  succeeding  extension  of  the  ice,  being 
greater  and  thicker  than  the  last,  destroyed  what  had  gone  be- 
fore it  till  the  maximum  was  reached. 

jMltjratloyis  and  Extinction  of  Organisms  Caused  by  the  Gla- 
rial  Kpodi, — Our  last  glacial  epoch  was  accompanied  by  at  least 
two  considerable  submergences  and  elevations  of  the  land,  and 
there  is  some  reason  to  think,  as  we  have  already  explained,  that 
the  two  classes  of  phenomena  arc  connected  as  cause  and  effect. 
We  can  easily  see  how  such  repeated  submergences  and  eleva- 


'  Dr.  JnmesGeikie,  in  Geological  Magazine,  1878,  p.  77. 
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tions  would  increase  and  aggravate  the  migrations  and  extinc- 
tions that  a  glacial  epoch  is  calculated  to  produce.  We  can 
therefore  hardly  fail  to  be  right  in  attributing  the  wonderful 
changes  in  animal  and  vegetable  life  that  have  occurred  in  Eu- 
rope and  North  America  between  the  Miocene  period  and  the 
present  day,  in  part  at  least,  to  tlie  two  or  more  cold  epochs  that 
have  probably  intervened.  These  changes  consist,  first,  in  tlie 
extinction  of  a  whole  host  of  the  higher  animal  forms;  and,  sec- 
ondly, in  a  complete  change  of  types  due  to  extinction  and  emi- 
gration, leading  to  a  much  greater  difference  between  the  vege- 
table and  animal  forms  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemispheres 
than  before  existed.  Many  large  and  powerful  mammalia  lived 
in  our  own  country  in  Pliocene  times,  and  apparently  survived 
a  part  of  the  glacial  epoch  ;  but  when  it  finally  passed  away,  they 
too  had  disappeared,  some  having  become  altogether  extinct, 
while  otliera  continued  to  exist  in  more  southern  lands.  Among 
the  first  class  are  the  sabre-toothed  tiger,  the  extinct  Siberian 
camel  (Merycotherium),  three  species  of  elephant,  two  of  rhinoc- 
eros, a  hippopotamus,  two  bears,  five  species  of  deer,  and  the  gi- 
gantic beaver;  among  the  latter  are  the  hyena, bear,  and  lion, 
which  are  considered  to  be  only  varieties  of  those  which  once 
inhabited  Britain.  Down  to  Pliocene  times  the  flora  of  Europe 
was  very  similar  to  that  which  now  prevails  in  Eastern  Asia  and 
Eastern  Korth  America.  Hundreds  of  species  of  trees  and 
shrubs  of  peculiar  genera  which  still  flourish  in  those  countries 
are  now  completely  wanting  in  Europe ;  and  we  have  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  these  were  exterminated  during  the  glacial  pe- 
riod, being  cut  off  from  a  southern  migration,  first  by  the  Alps, 
and  then  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  whereas  in  Eastern  America 
and  Asia  the  mountain-chains  run  in  a  north  and  south  direc- 
tion, and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  flora  from  having  been 
preserved  by  a  southward  migration  into  a  milder  region. 

Our  next  two  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
causes  which  brought  about  the  glacial  epoch,  and  that  still  more 
extraordinary  climatic  phenomenon — the  mild  climate  and  luxu- 
riant vegetation  of  the  arctic  zone.  If  my  readers  will  follow 
me  with  the  care  and  attention  so  difficult  and  interesting  a  prob- 
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leni  requires  and  deserves,  they  will  find  that  I  have  grappled 
with  all  the  facts  which  have  to  be  accounted  for,  and  offered 
what  I  believe  is  the  first  complete  and  sufficient  explanation  of 
them.  The  important  influence  of  climatal  changes  on  the  dis- 
persal of  animals  and  plants  is  a  sufficient  justification  for  in- 
troducing such  a  discussion  into  the  present  volume. 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  GLACIAL  EPOCHS. 

Vnrioas  Suggested  Causes. — Astronomical  Causes  of  Changes  of  Climate. — Differ- 
ence of  Temperature  Caused  by  Varj'ing  Distance  of  the  Sun. — Properties  of  Air 
and  Water,  Snow  and  Ice,  in  Hclation  to  Climate. — Effects  of  Snow  on  Climate. — 
High  Land  and  Great  Moisture  Essential  to  the  Initiation  of  a  Glacial  Epoch. — 
Perpetual  Snow  nowhere  Exists  on  Lowlands. — Conditions  Determining  the  Pres- 
ence or  Absence  of  Peri>etual  Snow.— EflBciency  of  Astronomical  Causes  in  Pro- 
ducing Ghiciation. — Action  of  Meteorological  Causes  in  Intensifying  Glaciation. 
— Summary  of  Causes  of  Glaciation. — Efl'ect  of  Clouds  and  Fog  in  (Cutting  off  the 
Sun*3  Heat. — South  Tempemte  America  as  Illustrating  the  Influence  of  Astronomi- 
cal Causes  on  Climate. — Geographical  Changes,  how  fur  a  Cause  of  Glaciution. — 
Land  Acting  as  a  Barrier  to  Ocean  Currents. — The  Theory  of  Interglacial  Periods 
and  their  Probable  Character.— Probable  Effect  of  Winter  in  Aphelion  on  the  Cli- 
mate of  Britain. — The  Essential  Principle  of  Climatal  Change  Kestated. — Prob- 
able Date  of  the  Last  Glacial  Epoch. — Changes  of  the  Sea-level  Dependent  on 
Glaciation. — The  Planet  Mars  as  Bearing  on  the  Theory  of  Eccentricity  as  n 
Cause  of  Glacial  E]KK'hs. 

No  less  than  seven  different  causes  have  been  at  various  times 
advanced  to  account  for  the  glacial  epoch  and  other  changes  of 
climate  which  the  geological  record  proves  to  have  taken  place. 
These,  as  enumerated  by  Mr.  Searles  V.  Wood,  Jr.,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  A  decrease  in  the  original  heat  of  our  planet. 

2.  Changes  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 

3.  The  combined  effect  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
and  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit. 

4.  Clianges  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  water. 

5.  Changes  in  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation. 

6.  A  variation  in  the  amount  of  heat  radiated  by  the  sun. 

7.  A  variation  in  the  temperature  of  space. 

Of  the  above,  causes  1  and  2  are  undoubted  realities ;  but 
it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  they  are  utterly  inadequate 
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to  produce  the  observed  effects.  Causes  5,  6,  and  7  are  all 
purely  hypothetical ;  for,  though  such  changes  may  have  occur- 
red, there  is  no  evidence  that  they  have  occurred  during  geolog- 
ical time,  and  it  is,  besides,  certain  that  they  would  not,  either 
singly  or  combined,  be  adequate  to  explain  the  whole  of  the 
phenomena.  There  remain  causes  3  and  4,  which  have  the 
advantage  of  being  demonstmted  facts,  and  which  are  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  capable  of  producing  w/^i^  effect  of  the  nat- 
ure required,  the  only  question  being  whether,  either  alone  or 
in  combination,  they  are  adequate  to  produce  all  the  observed 
effects.  It  is  therefore  to  these  two  causes  that  we  shall  con- 
fine our  inquiry,  taking  first  those  astronomical  causes  whose 
complex  and  wide-reaching  effects  have  been  so  admirably  ex- 
plained and  discussed  by  Dr.  Croll  in  numerous  papers  and  in 
his  work  "Climate  and  Time  in  their  Geological  Kelations." 

Astronomical  Causes  of  Changes  of  Climate. — The  earth  moves 
in  an  elliptical  orbit  round  the  sun,  which  is  situated  in  one  of 
the  foci  of  the  ellipse,  so  that  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  us 
varies  during  the  year  to  a  considerable  amount.  Strange  to 
say,  we  are  now  three  millions  of  miles  nearer  to  the  sun  in  win- 
ter than  in  summer,  while  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  South- 
ern Hemisphere ;  and  this  must  have  some  effect  in  making  our 
northern  winters  less  severe  than  those  of  the  south  temperate 
zone.  liut  the  earth  moves  more  rapidly  in  that  part  of  its 
orbit  which  is  nearer  to  the  sun,  so  that  our  winter  is  not  only 
milder,  but  several  days  shorter,  than  that  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere.  The  distribution  of  land  and  sea  and  other  local 
causes  prevent  us  from  making  any  accurate  estimate  of  the 
effects  due  to  these  differences;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if  our  winter  were  now  as  long  as  our  summer,  and  we  were  also 
three  million  miles  farther  from  the  sun  at  the  former  period, 
a  very  decided  difference  of  climate  would  result — our  winter 
would  be  colder  and  longer,  our  summer  hotter  and  shorter. 
Now  there  is  a  combination  of  astronomical  revolutions  (the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  the  motion  of  the  aphelion) 
which  actually  brings  this  change  about  every  10,500  years,  so 
that  after  this  interval  the  condition  of  the  two  hemispheres  is 
reversed  as  regards  nearness  to  the  sun  in  summer,  and  com- 
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parative  duration  of  summer  and  winter;  and  tin's  change  has 
been  going  on  throughout  all  geological  periods.  (See  diagram.) 
The  influence  of  the  pi*esent  phase  of  precession  is  perhaps 
seen  in  the  great  extension  of  the  antarctic  ice-fields,  and  the 
existence  of  glaciers  at  the  sea-level  in  the  Southern  Ilemisphere 
in  latitudes  corresponding  to  that  of  England ;  but  it  is  not  sup- 
posed that  similar  effects  would  be  produced  with  us  at  the 
last  cold  period,  10,500  yeai's  ago,  because  we  are  exceptionally 
favored  by  the  Gulf  Stream  warming  the  whole  Korth  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  by  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds  which  convey 
that  warmth  to  our  shores ;  and  also  by  the  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  high  land  around  the  North  Pole,  which  does  not 
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DIAGIUM  SHOWING  THE  ALTERED  POSITION  OF  THE  POLES  AT  INTERVALS  OF  10,500 
YEARS  PRODUCED  BY  THE  PRECESSION  OF  THE  EQUINOXES  AND  THE  MOTION  OF 
THE  APHELION;  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  CLIMATE  DURING  A  PERIOD  OF  HIGH  EC' 
CENTRICITY. 

encourage  great  accumulations  of  ice.  But  the  amount  of  eccen- 
tricity itself  varies  very  largel}',  though  very  slowly,  and  it  is 
now  nearly  at  a  minimum.  It  also  varies  very  irregularly ;  but  its 
amount  has  been  calculated  for  several  million  years  back.  Fifty 
thousand  years  ago  it  was  rather  less  than  it  is  now;  but  it  then 
increased,  and  when  we  come  to  a  hundred  thousand  yeare  ago, 
there  is  a  difference  of  eight  and  a  half  millions  of  miles  between 
our  distance  from  the  sun  in  aphelion  and  perihelion  (as  the 
most  distant  and  nearest  points  of  the  earth's  orbit  are  termed). 
At  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  yeare  back  it  had  decreased 
somewhat — to  six  millions  of  miles ;  but  then  it  increased  again, 
till  at  two  hundred  thousand  years  ago  it  was  ten  and  a  quarter, 
and  at  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  years  ten  and  a  half,  mill 
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ioiiB  of  milcB.  By  reference  to  the  accompanying  diagram,  which 
includes  the  last  great  period  of  eccentricity,  wo  tind  that  for 
the  immense  period  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  thoasand  years 
(commencing  about  eighty  thousand  yeai's  ago)  the  eccentricity 
was  very  great,  reactiiiig  a  maximum  of  three  and  a  half  times 
its  present  amount  at  almost  the  remotest  part  of  this  period,  at 
which  time  the  length  of  summer  in  one  hemisphere  and  of 
winter  in  the  other  would  be  nearly  twenty-eight  days  iu  excess. 


The  ilni'k  iind  ItRbl  bnnds  mnik  ilio  |i1irsim  of  precession,  llio  dark  shoning  short 
milil  uintem,  nnd  the  lii!>it  long  coU  ninteni.  the  contrasit  being  |;renler  on  the 
cfceiicricily  tR  hiclier.  The  horizonlnl  dotled  line  mnrka  Ilia  present  eccentricilT. 
Tlie  figares  xliow  the  mnximn  nnd  minima  of  oci;ciitricitj  during  Iho  lost  300,000 
jeara  from  Dr.  Croll's  inbles. 

Now  during  all  this  time  oitr  position  wonid  change,  as  above 
described  (and  ns  indicated  on  the  diagi-am),  every  ten  thousand 
five  hundred  yeai-s ;  so  tliat  we  should  have  alternate  periods  of 
very  long  and  cold  winters  with  short  hot  summers,  and  short 
mild  winters  with  long  cool  summers.  In  order  to  understand 
the  important  effects  which  this  would  produce,  we  must  ascer- 
tain two  things — lirst,  what  actual  difference  of  temperature 
would  be  caused  by  varying  distances  of  the  snn ;  and,  secondly, 
what  are  the  properties  of  snow  and  ice  in  regard  to  climate. 

Diffei-ence  of  Temperature  Cavsedhj  Varyintj  Distances  of  the 
Sun. — On  this  subject  comparatively  few  persona  have  correct 
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ideas,  owing  to  the  unscientific  manner  in  which  we  reckon 
heat  by  our  thermoinetei's.  Our  zero  is  thirty-two  degrees  be- 
low the  freezing-point  of  water,  or,  in  the  centigrade  thermom- 
eter, the  freezing-point  itself,  both  of  which  are  equally  mislead- 
ing when  applied  to  cosmical  problems.  If  we  say  that  the 
mean  temperature  of  a  place  is  50°  F.  or  10°  C,  these  figures 
tell  us  nothing  of  how  much  the  sun  warms  that  place,  because 
if  the  sun  w^ere  w^ithdrawn  the  temperature  would  fall  far  be- 
low either  of  the  zero-points.  In  the  last  arctic  expedition  a 
temperature  of  —74°  F.  was  registered,  or  106°  below  the  freez- 
ing-point of  water ;  and  as  at  the  same  time  the  earth,  at  a  depth 
of  two  feet,  was  only  —13°  F.  and  the  sea-water  -1-28°  F.,  we 
may  be  sure  that  even  this  intense  cold  was  not  near  the  possi- 
ble minimum  temperature.  By  various  calculations  and  experi- 
ments which  cannot  be  entered  upon  here,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  the  temperature  of  space,  independent  of  solar  (but 
not  of  stellar)  influence,  is  about  —239°  F.,  and  physicists  al- 
most universally  adopt  this  quantity  in  all  estimates  of  cosmical 
temperature.  It  follows  that  if  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
earth's  surface  at  any  time  is  50°  F.,  it  is  really  warmed  by  the 
sun  to  an  amount  measured  by  50  +  239  =  289°  F.,  which  is 
Jience  termed  its  absolute  temperature.  Now  during  the  time 
of  the  glacial  epoch  the  greatest  distance  of  the  sun  in  winter 
was  97^  millions  of  miles,  whereas  it  is  now,  in  winter,  only  91 
millions  of  miles.  But  the  quantity  of  heat  received  from  the 
sun  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  so  that  it  would 
then  be  in  the  proportion  of  8281  to  950G  now,  or  nearly  one 
eighth  less  than  its  present  amount.  The  mean  tempenature  of 
England  in  January  is  about  39°  F.,  which  equals  278°  F.  of  ab- 
solute temperature.  But  the  above-named  fraction  of  278°  is 
36°,  representing  the  amount  which  must  be  deducted  to  obtain 
the  January  temperature  during  the  glacial  epoch,  which  wmII 
therefore  be  3°  F.  Our  actual  temperature  at  that  time  might, 
liowever,  have  been  very  different  from  this,  because  the  tem- 
perature of  a  place  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  amount  of 
heat  it  receives  directly  from  the  sun  as  on  the  amount  brought 
to  it  or  carried  away  from  it  by  warm  or  cold  wunds.  We  often 
have  it  bitterly  cold  in  the  middle  of  May  when  we  are  receiv- 
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ing  as  much  sun  heat  as  many  parts  of  the  tropics,  because  we 
get  cold  winds  from  the  iceberg-laden  North  Atlantic,  and  this 
partially  neutralizes  the  effect  of  the  sun.  So  we  often  have  it 
very  mild  in  December  if  southwesterly  winds  bring  us  warm 
moist  air  from  the  Gulf  Stream.  But  though  the  above  method 
does  not  give  correct  results  for  any  one  time  or  place,  it  is 
more  nearly  correct  for  very  large  areas,  because  all  the  sensible 
surface  heat  which  produces  climates  comes  from  the  sun,  and 
its  proportionate  amount  may  be  very  nearly  calculated  in  the 
manner  above  described.  We  may  therefore  say,  generall}',  that 
during  our  northern  winter,  at  the  time  of  the  glacial  epoch, 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  was  receiving  so  much  less  heat  from 
the  sun  as  to  lower  its  surface  tempemture  on  an  average  about 
35°  F.,  while  during  the  height  of  summer  of  the  same  period 
it  would  be  receiving  so  much  more  heat  as  would  suffice  to 
raise  its  mean  temi>erature  about  00°  F.  above  what  it  is  now. 
The  winter,  however,  would  be  long  and  the  summer  short,  the 
difference  being  twenty-six  days. 

We  have  here  certainly  a  superabundant  amount  of  cold  in 
winter  to  produce  a  glacial  period,'  especially  as  this  cold  would 


*  In  a  letter  to  Nature  of  October  30, 1879,  the  Ilev.  O.  Fi.sber  calls  attention  to  a 
result  arrived  at  by  Touillet,  that  the  teropemtnre  which  the  surfuce  of  the  ground 
would  assume  if  the  sun  were  extinguished  would  be  —128^  F.  instead  of  —239°  F. 
If  this  corrected  amount  were  used  in  our  calculations,  the  January  temperature  of 
England  during  the  glacial  epoch  would  come  out  17°  F.,  and  this  Mr.  Fisher  thinks 
not  low  enough  to  cause  any  extreme  difference  from  the  present  climate.  In  this 
opinion,  however,  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  On  the  contrary,  it  would,  I  think,  be 
a  relief  to  the  theory  were  the  amounts  of  decrease  of  temperature  in  winter  and  in- 
crease in  summer  rendered  more  moderate,  since  according  to  the  usual  calculation 
(which  I  have  adopted)  the  diflercnces  are  unnecessarily  great.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
think  that  this  modification  of  the  temperatures,  should  it  be  ultimately  proved  to  be 
correct  (which  is  altogether  denied  by  Dr.  Croll),  would  be  any  serious  objection  to 
the  adoption  of  Dr.  CroU's  theory  of  the  astronomical  and  physical  causes  of  the 
glacial  epoch. 

The  reason  of  the  increase  of  summer  heat  being  G0°,  while  the  decrease  of  winter 
cold  is  only  35°,  is  because  our  summer  is  now  beloio  and  our  winter  altove  the  aver- 
age. A  large  part  of  the  00°  increase  of  temperature  would,  no  doubt,  be  used  up  in 
evaporating  water,  so  that  there  would  be  a  much  less  incraase  of  sensible  lieat ; 
while  only  a  portion  of  the  35°  lowering  of  temperature  in  winter  would  be  actuaUy 
produced,  owing  to  equalizing  effect  of  winds  and  currents  and  the  storing-up  of 
heat  by  the  enrtli  and  ocean. 
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be  long  continued ;  bnt  at  the  same  time  we  slionld  have  almost 
tropical  heat  in  summer,  although  that  season  would  be  some- 
what shorter.  How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  could  such  a  climate 
have  the  effect  supposed?  Would  not  the  snow  that  fell  in 
winter  be  all  melted  by  the  excessively  hot  summer?  In  order 
to  answer  this  question,  we  must  take  account  of  certain  proper- 
ties of  water  and  air,  snow  and  ice,  to  which  due  weight  has  not 
been  given  by  writers  on  this  subject. 

Properties  of  Air  and  Water^  Snow  and  Ice ^  in  lielation  to 
Climate, — The  great  aerial  ocean  which  surrounds  us  hfis  the 
wonderful  property  of  allowing  the  heat-rays  from  the  sun  to 
pass  through  it  without  its  being  warmed  by  them ;  but  w^lien 
the  earth  is  heated  the  air  gets  warmed  by  contact  with  it,  and 
also  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  heat  radiated  from  the  warm 
earth,  because,  although  pure  dry  air  allows  such  dark  heat-rays 
to  pass  freely,  yet  the  aqueous  vapor  and  carbonic  acid  in  the 
air  intercept  and  absorb  them.  But  the  air  thus  warmed  by 
the  earth  is  in  continual  motion,  owing  to  changes  of  density. 
It  rises  up  and  flows  off,  while  cooler  air  supplies  its  place ;  and 
thus  heat  can  never  accumulate  in  the  atmosphere  beyond  a 
very  moderate  degree,  the  excessive  sun  heat  of  the  tropics  being 
much  of  it  carried  away  to  the  upi)er  atmosphere  and  radiated 
into  space.  Water  also  is  very  mobile ;  and  although  it  receives 
and  stores  up  a  great  deal  of  heat,  it  is  forever  dispersing  it  over 
the  earth.  The  rain,  which  brings  down  a  certain  portion  of 
heat  from  the  atmosphere,  and  which  often  absor])s  heat  from 
the  earth  on  which  it  falls,  flows  away  in  streams  to  the  ocean ; 
while  the  ocean  itself,  constantly  impelled  by  the  winds,  forms 
great  currents,  which  carry  off  the  surplus  heated  water  of  the 
tropics  to  the  temperate  and  even  to  the  polar  regions,  while 
colder  water  flows  from  the  poles  to  ameliorate  the  heat  of  the 
tropics.  An  immense  quantity  of  sun  heat  is  also  used  up  in 
evaporating  water,  and  the  vapor  thus  produced  is  conveyed  by 
the  aerial  currents  to  distant  countries,  where,  on  being  con- 
densed into  rain,  it  gives  up  much  of  this  heat  to  the  earth  and 
atmosphere. 

The  power  of  water  in  carrying  away  heat  is  well  exhibited 
by  the  fact  of  the  abnormally  high  temperature  of  arid  deserts 
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and  of  very  dry  countries  generally ;  wliile  the  still  more  pow- 
erful influence  of  moving  air  may  be  appreciated  by  consider- 
ing the  eflFects  of  even  our  northern  sun  in  heating  a  tightly 
closed  glass  house  to  far  above  the  temperature  produced  by  the 
vertical  sun  of  the  equator,  where  the  free  air  and  abundance  of 
moisture  exert  their  beneficial  influence.  Were  it  not  for  the 
large  proportion  of  the  sun's  heat  carried  away  by  air  and  water, 
the  tropics  would  become  uninhabitable  furnaces;  as  would,  in- 
deed, any  part  of  the  earth  where  tlio  sun  shone  brightly  through- 
out a  summer's  dav. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  excess  of  heat  derived  from  the 
sun  at  any  place  cannot  be  stored  up  to  an  important  amount 
owing  to  the  wonderful  dispersing  agency  of  air  and  water;  and 
though  some  heat  does  penetrate  the  ground  and  is  stored  up 
there,  this  is  so  little  in  proportion  to  the  whole  amount  re- 
ceived, and  the  larger  part  of  it  is  so  soon  given  out  from  the 
surface  hiyere,  that  any  surplus  heat  that  may  be  thus  preserved 
during  one  summer  rarely  or  never  remains  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ty to  affect  the  temperature  of  the  succeeding  summer,  so  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  accumulation  of  earth  heat  from 
year  to  year.  I)ut  though  heat  cannot,  cold  can  be  stored  up 
to  an  ahnost  unlimited  amount,  owing  to  the  peculiar  property 
water  possesses  of  becoming  solid  at  a  moderately  low  tempera- 
ture ;  and  as  this  is  a  subject  of  the  very  greatest  importance  to 
our  inquiry — the  whole  question  of  the  possibility  of  glacial 
epochs  and  warm  periods  depending  on  it — we  must  consider  it 
in  some  detail. 

EffccU  of  Snow  on  Climate, — Let  us,  then,  examine  the  very 
different  effects  produced  by  water  falling  as  a  liquid  in  the 
form  of  rain,  or  as  a  solid  in  the  form  of  snow,  although  the 
two  mav  not  differ  from  each  other  more  than  two  or  three  de- 
grees  in  temperature.  The  rain,  however  much  of  it  may  fall, 
runs  off  rapidly  into  streams  and  rivei^s,  and  soon  reaches  the 
ocean.  If  cold,  it  cools  the  air  and  the  earth  somewhat  while 
passing  through  or  over  them,  but  produces  no  permanent  effect 
on  temperature,  because  a  few  hours  of  sunshine  restore  to  the 
air  or  the  surface  soil  all  the  heat  they  had  lost.  But  if  snow 
falls  for  a  long  time,  the  effect,  as  we  all  know,  is  very  different, 
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because  it  has  no  mobility.  It  remains  where  it  fell  and  becomes 
compacted  into  a  mass,  and  it  then  keeps  the  earth  below  it  and 
the  air  above  at  or  near  the  freezing-point  till  it  is  all  melted. 
If  the  quantity  is  great,  it  may  take  days  or  weeks  to  melt ;  and 
if  snow  continues  falling,  it  goes  on  accumulating  all  over  the 
surface  of  a  country  (which  water  cannot  do),  and  may  thus 
form  such  a  mass  that  the  warmth  of  the  whole  succeeding  sum- 
mer may  not  be  able  to  melt  it.  It  then  produces  perpetual 
enow,  such  as  we  find  above  a  certain  altitude  on  all  the  great 
mountains  of  the  globe ;  and  when  this  takes  place  cold  is  ren- 
dered permanent,  no  amount  of  sun  heat  warming  the  air  or  the 
earth  much  above  the  freezing-point.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
often-quoted  fact  that  at  80°  N.  lat.  Captain  Scoresby  had  the 
pitch  melted  on  one  side  of  his  ship  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
while  water  was  freezing  on  the  other  side  owing  to  the  coldness 
of  the  air. 

The  quantity  of  heat  required  to  melt  ice  or  snow  is  very 
great,  as  we  all  know  by  experience  of  the  long  time  masses  of 
snow  will  remain  unmelted  even  in  warm  weather.  We  shall, 
however,  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  great  effect  this  has 
upon  climate  by  a  few  figures  showing  what  this  amount  really 
is.  In  order  to  melt  one  cubic  foot  of  ice,  as  much  heat  is  re- 
quired as  would  heat  a  cubic  foot  of  water  from  the  freezing- 
point  to  176°  F.,  or  two  cubic  feet  to  88°  F.  To  melt  a  layer 
of  ice  a  foot  thick  will  therefore  use  up  as  much  heat  as  would 
raise  a  layer  of  water  two  feet  thick  to  the  temperature  of  88° 
F. ;  and  the  effect  becomes  still  more  easily  understood  if  we  es- 
timate it  as  applied  to  air,  for  to  melt  a  layer  of  ice  only  one  and 
a  half  inch  thick  would  require  as  much  heat  as  would  raise  a 
stratum  of  air  800  feet  thick  from  the  freezing-point  to  the  tropi- 
cal heat  of  88°  F. !  We  thus  obtain  a  good  idea,  both  of  the  won- 
derful power  of  snow  and  ice  in  keeping  down  temperature,  and 
also  of  the  reason  why  it  requires  so  long  a  time  to  melt  away, 
and  is  able  to  go  on  accumulating  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be- 
come permanent.  These  properties  would,  however,  be  of  no 
avail  if  it  were  liquid,  like  water;  hence  it  is  the  state  of  solid- 
ity and  almost  complete  immobility  of  ice  that  enables  it  to  pro- 
duce by  its  accumulation  such  extraordinary  effects  in  physical 
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geography  and  iu  climate  as  we  see  in  the  glaciers  of  Switzer- 
land and  the  ice-capped  interior  of  Greenland. 

High  Land  and  Great  Moisture  £ssefitlal  to  the  Initiation  of 
a  Glacial  Epoch, — Another  point  of  great  importance  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  is  the  fact  that  this  permanent  storing- 
up  of  cold  depends  entirely  on  the  annual  amount  of  snow-fall 
in  proportion  to  that  of  the  sun  and  air  heat,  and  not  on  the  act- 
ual cold  of  winter,  or  even  on  the  average  cold  of  the  year.  A 
place  may  be  intensely  cold  in  winter  and  may  have  a  short 
arctic  summer,  yet,  if  so  little  snow  falls  that  it  is  quickly  melted 
by  the  returning  sun,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  summer 
being  hot  and  the  earth  producing  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  As 
an  example  of  this  we  liave  great  forests  in  the  extreme  North 
of  Asia  and  America  where  the  winters  are  colder  and  the  sum- 
mers shorter  than  in  Greenland,  in  lat.  62°  N.,  or  than  in  Heard 
Island  and  South  Georgia,  both  in  lat.  53°  S.,  in  the  Southern 
Ocean,  and  almost  wholly  covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  ice. 
At  the  "  Jardin"  on  the  Mont  Blanc  range,  above  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow,  a  thermometer  in  an  exposed  situation  marked 
—  6°  F.  as  the  lowest  winter  temperature;  while  in  many  parts 
of  Siberia  mercury  freezes  several  weeks  in  winter,  showing  a 
temperature  below  --40°  F. ;  yet  here  the  summera  are  hot,  all 
the  snow  disappears,  and  there  is  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Ev^cn 
in  the  very  highest  latitudes  reached  by  our  last  arctic  expedi- 
tion there  is  very  little  perpetual  snow  or  ice,  for  Captain  Nares 
tells  lis  that  north  of  Hayes's  Sound,  in  lat.  79°  N.,  the  mountains 
were  remarkably  free  from  ice-cap,  while  extensive  tracts  of 
land  were  free  from  snow  during  summer,  and  covered  with  a 
rich  vegetation  with  abundance  of  bright  flowere.  The  reason 
of  this  is  evidently  the  scanty  snow-fall,  which  rendered  it  some- 
times difficult  to  obtain  enough  to  form  shelter-banks  around 
the  ships ;  and  this  was  north  of  80°  N.  lat.,  where  the  sun 
was  absent  for  a  hundred  and  forty  two  days. 

Perpetual  Snow  nowhere  Exists  on  Lowlands, — It  is  a  very 
remarkable  and  most  suggestive  fact  that  nowhere  in  the  world 
at  the  present  time  are  there  any  extensive  lowlands  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  The  Tundras  of  Siberia  and  the  barren 
grounds  of  North  America  are  all  clothed  with  some  kind  of 
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summer  vegetation ;  *  and  it  is  only  where  there  are  lofty  monn- 
tains  or  plateaus — as  in  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  and  Grinneirs 
Land — that  glaciers,  accompanied  by  perpetual  snow,  cover  the 
country,  and  descend  in  places  to  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the 
antarctic  regions  there  are  extensive  highlands  and  lofty  moun- 
tains, and  these  are  everywhere  exposed  to  the  influence  of  moist 
sea-air;  and  it  is  liere,  accordingly,  that  we  find  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  true  ice-cap  covering  the  whole  circumference  of 
the  antarctic  continent,  and  forming  a  girdle  of  ice-cliflfs  which 
almost  everywhere  descend  to  the  sea.  Such  antarctic  islands  as 
South  Georgia,  South  Shetland,  and  Heard  Island  are  often  said 
to  have  perpetual  snow  at  sea-level ;  but  they  are  all  very  moun- 
tainous, and  send  down  glaciers  into  the  sea,  and  as  they  are 
exposed  to  moist  sea-air  on  every  side,  the  precipitation,  almost 
all  of  which  takes  the  form  of  snow  even  in  summer,  is  of 
course  unusually  large. 

That  high  land  in  an  area  of  great  precipitation  is  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  glaciation  is  well  shown  by  the  general  state 
of  the  two  polar  areas  at  the  present  time.  The  northern  part 
of  the  north  temperate  zone  is  almost  all  land,  mostly  low  but 
with  elevated  borders;  while  the  polar  area  is,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Greenland  and  a  few  other  considerable  islands,  almost 
all  water.  In  the  Southern  Hemisphere  the  temperate  zone  is 
almost  all  water,  while  the  polar  area  is  almost  all  land,  or  is  at 
least  enclosed  by  a  ring  of  high  and  mountainous  land.  The 
result  is  that  in  the  north  the  polar  area  is  free  from  any  ac- 
cumulation of  permanent  ice  (except  on  the  liighlands  of  Green- 
land and  Grinnell's  Land),  while  in  the  south  a  complete  barrier 
of  ice  of  enormous  thickness  appears  to  surronnd  the  pole.  Dr. 
CroU  shows,  from  the  measured  height  of  numerous  antarctic 


'  In  nn  account  of  i*rofes8or  Novdenskjold's  recent  expedition  round  the  northern 
coast  of  Asia,  given  in  Nature,  November  20,  1879,  we  have  the  following  passage 
fully  supporting  the  statement  in  the  text :  **  Along  the  whole  coast,  from  the  White 
Sea  to  Behring  Strait,  no  glacier  was  seen.  During  autumn  the  Siberian  coast  is 
nearly  free  of  ice  and  snow.  There  are  no  mountains  covered  all  the  year  round 
with  snow,  although  some  of  them  rise  to  a  height  of  more  than  two  thousand  feet." 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  north  const  of  Eastern  Siberia  is  in  the  area  of  sup- 
posed greatd^t  winter  cold  on  the  globe. 
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icebergs  (often  miles  in  length)  that  the  ice-sheet  from  which 
they  are  the  broken  outer  fragments  must  be  from  a  mile  to  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  thickness/  As  this  is  the  thickness  of  the 
outer  edge  of  the  ice,  it  must  be  far  thicker  inland ;  and  we 
thus  iind  that  the  antarctic  continent  is  at  this  very  time  suf- 
fering glaciation  to  quite  as  great  an  extent  as  wo  have  reason 
to  believe  occurred  in  the  same  latitudes  of  the  Northern  Hem- 
isphere during  the  last  glacial  epoch. 

The  accompanying  diagrams  show  the  comparative  state  of 
the  two  polar  areas  both  as  regards  the  distribution  of  land  and 
sea,  and  the  extent  of  the  ice-sheet  and  floating  icebergs.  The 
much  greater  quantity  of  ice  at  the  south  pole  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  large  extent  of  high  land,  which  acts 
ns  a  condenser,  and  an  unbroken  surrounding  ocean,  w^hich  af- 
fords a  constant  supply  of  vapor;  and  the  effect  is  intensified 
by  winter  being  there  in  aphelion,  and  thus  several  days  longer 
than  with  us,  while  the  whole  Southern  Hemisphere  is  at  that 
time  farther  from  the  sun,  and  therefore  receives  less  heat. 

We  see,  however,  that  with  less  favorable  conditions  for  the 
production  and  accumulation  of  ice,  Greenland  is  glaciated  down 
to  lat.  61°.  What,  then,  would  be  the  effect  if  the  antarctic 
continent,  instead  of  being  confined  almost  wholly  within  the 
south  polar  circle,  were  to  extend  in  one  or  two  great  moun- 
tainous promontories  far  into  the  temperate  zone?  The  com- 
paratively small  Heard  Island,  in  S.  lat.  53°,  is  even  now  glaci- 
ated down  to  the  sea.  What  would  be  its  condition  were  it  a 
northerly  extension  of  a  lofty  antarctic  continent?  We  may 
be  quite  sure  that  glaciation  would  then  be  far  more  severe,  and 
that  an  ice-sheet  corresponding  to  that  of  Greenland  might  ex- 
tend to  beyond  the  parallel  of  50°  S.  lat.  Even  this  is  probably 
too  low  an  estimate,  for  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Zealand,  in  S. 
lat.  43°  35',  a  glacier  even  now  descends  to  within  seven  hundred 
find  five  feet  of  the  sea-level ;  and  if  those  islands  were  the 
northern  extension  of  an  antarctic  continent,  we  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  they  would  be  nearly  in  the  ice-covered  condition  of 
Greenland,  although  situated  in  the  latitude  of  Marseilles. 

*  **0n  the  Glacial  Epoch,"  by  Jnmes  Croll,  Geological  3faffa2iney  July,  August, 
1874. 
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Conditions  Determining  the  Presence  or  Absence  of  Perpetual 
Snow. — It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  vicinity  of  a  sea  or  ocean  to 
supply  moisture,  together  with  high  land  to  serve  as  a  condenser 
of  that  moisture  into  snow,  are  the  prime  essentials  of  a  great 
accumulation  of  ice ;  and  it  is  fully  in  accordance  w^ith  this  view 
that  we  find  the  most  undoubted  signs  of  extensive  glaciation  in 
the  west  of  Europe  and  the  east  of  North  America,  both  washed 
by  the  Atlantic,  and  both  having  abundance  of  high  land  to 
condense  the  moisture  which  it  supplies.  Without  these  condi- 
tions cold  alone,  however  great,  can  produce  no  glacial  epoch. 
This  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  very  coldest 
portions  of  the  two  northern  continents — Eastern  Siberia  and 
the  northwestern  shores  of  Uudson's  Bay — there  is  no  peren- 
nial covering  of  snow  or  ice  whatever.  No  less  remarkable  is 
the  coincidence  of  the  districts  of  greatest  glaciation  with  those 
of  greatest  rainfall  at  the  present  time.  Looking  at  a  rain-map 
of  the  British  Isles,  we  see  that  the  greatest  area  of  excessive 
rainfall  is  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  then  follow  the  West  of 
Ireland,  Wales,  and  the  North  of  England ;  and  these  were  gla- 
ciated pretty  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  country  over 
which  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture.  So  in  Europe, 
the  Alps  and  the  Scandinavian  mountains  have  excessive  rain- 
fall, and  have  been  areas  of  excessive  glaciation,  while  the  Ural 
and  Caucasian  mountains,  with  less  rain,  never  seem  to  have  been 
proportionally  glaciated.  In  North  America  the  eastern  coast 
has  an  abundant  rainfall,  and  New  England  with  Northeastern 
Canada  seems  to  have  been  the  source  of  much  of  the  glaciation 
of  that  continent.* 

^  **  The  general  nbsencc  of  recent  marks  of  glncinl  action  in  lilastem  Europe  is  well 
known ;  and  tlio  series  of  changes  wliich  linvo  been  so  well  traced  and  described  by 
Professor  Szabd  as  occurring  in  those  districts  seems  to  leave  no  room  for  those  pe- 
riodical extensions  of '  ice-caps*  with  which  some  authors  in  this  country  have  amused 
themselves  and  their  readers.  Mr.  Campbell,  whose  ability  to  recognize  the  physical 
evidence  of  glaciers  will  scarcely  be  questioned,  finds  quite  the  same  absence  of  the 
proof  of  extensive  ice-action  in  North  America  westward  of  the  meridian  of  Chi- 
cago" (Professor  J.  W.  Judd,  in  (ieological  Marjazine,  1876,  p.  635). 

The  same  author  notes  the  diminution  of  marks  of  ice-action  on  going  eastward  in 
the  Alps ;  and  the  Altai  Mountains  far  in  Central  Asia  show  no  signs  of  having  been 
largely  glaciated.  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  however,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
the  coast  ranges  farther  north,  signs  of  extensive  old  glaciers  again  appear ;  all  which 
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The  reason  why  no  accumulation  of  snow  or  ice  ever  takes 
place  on  arctic  lowlands  is  explained  by  the  observations  of 
Lieutenant  Payer  of  the  Austrian  Polar  Expedition,  who  found 
that  during  the  short  arctic  summer  of  the  highest  latitudes  the 
ice-fields  diminished  four  feet  in  thickness  under  the  influence 
of  the  sun  and  wind.  To  replace  this  would  require  a  precipi- 
tation of  snow  equivalent  to  about  forty-five  inches  of  rain,  an 
amount  which  rarely  occurs  in  lowlands  out  of  the  tropics.  In 
Siberia,  within  and  near  the  Arctic  Circle,  about  six  feet  of  snow 
covers  the  country  all  the  winter  and  spring,  and  is  not  sensibly 
diminished  by  the  powerful  sun  so  long  as  northerly  winds  keep 
the  air  below  the  freezing-point  and  occasional  snow-storms  oc- 
cur. But  early  in  June  the  wind  usually  changes  to  southerly, 
probably  the  southwestern  anti-trades  overcoming  the  north- 
ern inflow;  and  under  its  influence  the  snow  all  disappears  in  a 
few  days,  and  the  vegetable  kingdom  bursts  into  full  luxuriance. 
This  is  very  important  as  showing  the  impotence  of  mere  sun 
heat  to  get  rid  of  a  thick  mass  of  snow  so  long  as  the  air  re- 
mains cold,  while  currents  of  warm  air  are  in  the  highest  degree 
effective.  If,  however,  they  are  not  of  sufficiently  high  tem- 
perature, or  do  not  last  long  enough  to  melt  the  snow,  they  are 
likely  to  increase  it  from  the  quantity  of  moisture  they  bring 
with  them,  which  will  be  condensed  into  snow  by  coming  into 
contact  with  the  frozen  surface.  We  may  therefore  expect  the 
transition  from  perpetual  snow  to  a  luxuriant  arctic  vegetation 
to  be  very  abrupt,  depending  as  it  must  on  a  few  degrees  more 
or  less  in  the  summer  temperature  of  the  air;  and  tliis  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  fact  of  corn  ripening  by  the  sides  of  Al- 
pine glaciers. 

Efficienq/  of  Astronomical  Causes  in  Producinrj  Glaciatlon. — 
Having  now  collected  a  sufficient  body  of  facts,  let  us  endeavor 
to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  state  to  which  the  Northera 
Hemisphere  would  be  reduced  by  a  high  degree  of  eccentricity 
and  a  winter  in  aphelion.  When  the  glacial  epoch  is  supposed 
to  have  been  at  its  maximum,  about  210,000  yeai*s  ago,  the  ec- 

pheiiomena  are  strikingly  in  nccordnnce  with  the  theory  here  ndvocnted  of  tlie  abso- 
late  dependence  of  glaciation  on  abundant  rainfall  and  elevated  snuw  condensers  and 
accumulators. 
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centricity  was  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  it  is  now ;  and, 
according  to  Dr.  Croli's  calculations,  the  mid-winter  temperature 
of  the  Xortliern  Ilcmisphei'e  would  have  been  lowered  36°  F., 
while  the  winter  half  of  the  year  would  have  been  twenty-six 
days  longer  than  the  summer  half.  This  would  bring  the  Jan- 
uary mean  temperature  of  England  and  Scotland  almost  down 
to  zero,  or  about  30°  F.  of  frost,  a  winter  climate  coiTcspond- 
ing  to  that  of  Labrador,  or  the  coast  of  Greenland  on  the  Arctic 
Circle.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  summer  would  be  just 
as  much  hotter  than  it  is  now,  and  the  problem  to  be  solved  is, 
whether  the  snow  that  fell  in  winter  would  accumulate  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  would  not  be  melted  in  summer,  and  so  go  on 
increasing  year  by  year  till  it  covered  the  whole  of  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Wales,  and  much  of  England.  Dr.  Croll  and  Dr.  Geikie 
answer  without  hesitation  that  it  would.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  main- 
tained that  it  would  only  do  so  when  geographical  conditions 
were  favorable ;  while  the  late  Mr.  Belt  has  argued  that  eccen- 
tricity alone  would  not  produce  the  effect  unless  aided  by  in- 
creased obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  which,  by  extending  the  width 
of  the  polar  regions,  would  increase  the  duration  and  severity  of 
the  winter  to  such  an  extent  that  snow  and  ice  would  be  formed 
in  the  arctic  and  antarctic  regions  at  the  same  time,  whether 
the  w- inter  were  in  perihelion  or  aphelion. 

The  problem  we  have  now  to  solve  is  a  very  difficult  one,  be- 
cause we  have  no  case  at  all  parallel  to  it  from  which  we  can 
draw  direct  conclusions.  It  is,  however,  clear,  from  the  various 
considerations  we  have  already  adduced,  that  the  increased  cold 
of  winter,  when  the  eccentricity  was  great  and  the  sun  in  aphe- 
lion during  that  season,  would  not  of  itself  produce  a  glacial 
epoch  unless  the  amount  of  vapor  supplied  for  condensation  was 
also  exceptionally  great.  The  greatest  quantity  of  snow  falls  in 
the  arctic  regions  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  with  us  the  great- 
est quantity  of  rain  falls  in  the  autumnal  months.  It  seems 
probable,  then,  that  in  all  northern  lands  glaciation  would  com- 
mence when  autumn  occurred  in  aphelion.  All  the  rain  which 
falls  on  our  mountains  at  that  season  would  then  fall  as  snow, 
and,  being  further  increased  by  the  snow  of  winter,  would  form 
accumulations  which  the  summer  might  not  be  able  to  melt. 
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As  time  went  on,  and  the  aphelion  occurred  in  winter,  the  per- 
ennial snow  on  the  mountains  would  liave  accumulated  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  chill  the  spring  and  summer  vapors,  so  that  they 
too  would  fall  as  snow,  and  thus  increase  the  amount  of  deposi- 
tion; but  it  is  probable  that  tliis  would  never  in,  our  latitude 
have  been  sufficient  to  produce  glaciation,  were  it  not  for  a  se- 
ries of  climatal  reactions  which  tend  still  further  to  increase  the 
production  of  snow. 

Action  of  Meteorological  Causes  in  Intensifying  Glaciation. — 
The  trade-winds  owe  their  existence  to  the  great  difference  be- 
tween the  temperature  of  the  equator  and  that  of  the  poles,  which 
causes  a  constant  flow  of  air  towards  the  equator.  The  strength 
of  this  flow  depends  on  the  difference  of  temperature  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  cooled  and  heated  masses  of  air,  and  this  effect  is  now 
greatest  between  the  south  pole  and  the  equator,  owing  to  the 
much  greater  accumulation  of  ice  in  the  antarctic  regions.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  southeast  trades  are  stronger  than  the 
northeast,  the  neutral  zone  or  belt  of  calms  between  them  not 
being  on  the  equator,  but  several  degrees  to  the  north  of  it.  But 
just  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  trade -winds  is  the 
strength  of  the  anti-trades,  that  is,  the  upper  return  current 
which  carries  the  warm  moisture-laden  air  of  the  tropics  towards 
the  poles,  descending  in  the  temperate  zone  as  west  and  south- 
west winds.  These  are  now  strongest  in  the  Southern  Ilemi- 
sphere,  and,  passing  everywhere  over  a  wide  ocean,  they  supply 
the  moisture  necessary  to  produce  the  enormous  quantity  of 
snow  which  falls  in  the  antarctic  area.  During  the  period  we 
are  now  discussing,  however,  this  state  of  things  would  have 
been  partially  reversed.  The  south  polar  area,  having  its  winter 
in  perihelion,  would  probably  have  had  less  ice,  while  the  north 
temperate  and  arctic  regions  would  have  been  largely  ice-clad ; 
and  the  northeast  trades  would  therefore  be  stronger  than  they 
are  now.  The  southwesterly  anti-trades  w^ould  also  be  stronger 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  would  bring  with  them  a  greatly  in- 
creased quantity  of  moisture,  which  is  the  prime  necessity  to 
produce  a  condition  of  glaciation.. 

But  this  is  only  one  half  of  the  effect  that  would  be  produced, 
for  the  increased  force  of  the  trades  sets  up  another  action  which 
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still  further  helps  on  the  accumulation  of  snow  and  ice.  It  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  wc  owe  much  of  our  mild  climate 
and  our  comparative  freedom  from  snow  to  the  influence  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  which  also  ameliorates  the  climate  of  Scandinavia 
and  Spitzbergen,  as  shown  by  the  remarkable  northward  curva- 
ture of  the  isothermal  lines,  so  that  Drontheim,  in  N.  lat.  62°,  has 
the  same  mean  temperature  as  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia),  in  X.  lat. 
45°.  The  quantity  of  heat  now  brought  into  the  Nortli  Atlantic 
by  the  Gulf  Stream  dejHjnds  mainly  on  the  superior  strength  of 
the  southeast  trades.  When  the  northeast  trades  were  the  more 
powerful,  the  Gulf  Stream  would  certainly  be  of  much  less  mag- 
nitude and  velocity ;  while  it  is  possible,  as  Dr.  Croll  thinks,  that 
a  large  portion  of  it  might  be  diverted  southward,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  east  coast  of  South  America,  and  so  go  to 
swell  the  Brazilian  current  and  ameliorate  the  climate  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere. 

That  effects  of  this  nature  would  follow  from  any  increase  of 
the  arctic  and  decrease  of  the  antarctic  ice  may  be  considered 
certain;  and  Dr.  Croll  has  clearly  shown  that  in  this  case  cause 
and  effect  act  and  react  on  each  otlier  in  a  remarkable  way. 
The  increase  of  snow  and  ice  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  the 
cause  of  an  increased  supply  of  moisture  being  brought  by  the 
more  powerful  anti-trades ;  and  this  greater  supply  of  moisture 
leads  to  an  extension  of  the  ice,  which  reacts  in  still  further 
increasing  the  supply  of  moisture.  The  same  increase  of  snow 
and  ice,  by  causing  the  northeast  to  be  stronger  than  the  south- 
east trade-winds,  diminishes  the  force  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
this  diminution  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  North  Atlantic 
both  in  summer  and  winter,  and  thus  helps  on  still  further  the 
formation  and  perpetuation  of  the  icy  mantle.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  these  agencies  are  at  the  same  time  acting  in 
a  reverse  Avay  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  diminishing  the  sup- 
ply of  the  moisture  carried  by  the  anti-trades,  and  increasing 
the  temperature  by  means  of  more  powerful  southward  ocean 
currents ;  and  all  this  again  reacts  on  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
increasing  yet  further  the  supply  of  moisture  by  the  more  pow- 
erful southwesterly  winds,  while  still  further  lowering  the  tem- 
perature by  the  southward  diversion  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 
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Summary  of  Principal  Causes  of  Glaciation, — I  have  now 
suflSciently  answered  the  question  why  the  short  liot  summer 
would  not  melt  the  snow  which  accumulated  during  the  long 
cold  winter  (produced  by  high  eccentricity  and  winter  in  aphe- 
lion), although  the  annual  amount  of  heat  received  from  the 
sun  was  exactly  the  same  as  it  is  now,  and  equal  in  the  two 
hemispheres.  It  may  be  well,  before  going  further,  briefly  to 
summarize  the  essential  causes  of  this  apparent  paradox.  These 
are — primarily,  the  fact  that  solar  heat  cannot  be  stored  up,  ow- 
ing to  its  being  continually  carried  away  by  air  and  water,  while 
cold  can  be  so  stored  up,  owing  to  the  comparative  immobility 
of  snow  and  ice ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  the  two  great 
heat-distributing  agencies,  the  winds  and  the  ocean  currents,  are 
so  affected  by  an  increase  of  the  snow  and  ice  towards  one  pole 
and  its  diminution  towards  the  other  as  to  help  on  the  process 
when  it  has  once  begun,  and  by  their  action  and  reaction  pro- 
duce a  maximum  of  effect  which,  without  their  aid,  would  be 
altogether  unattainable. 

But  even  this  does  not  exhaust  the  causes  at  work  all  tending 
in  one  direction.  Snow  and  ice  reflect  heat  to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  does  land  or  water.  The  heat,  therefore,  of  the  short 
summer  would  have  far  less  effect  than  is  due  to  its  calculated 
amount  in  melting  the  snow,  because  so  much  of  it  would  be 
lost  by  reflection.  A  portion  of  the  reflected  heat  would,  no 
doubt,  warm  the  vapor  in  the  atmosphere ;  but  this  heat  would 
be  carried  off  to  other  parts  of  the  earth,  while  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  whole  would  be  lost  in  space.  It  must  also  be 
remembered  that  an  enormous  quantity  of  heat  is  nsed  up  in 
melting  snow  and  ice,  without  raising  its  temperature;  each 
cubic  foot  of  ice  requiring  as  much  heat  to  melt  it  as  would 
raise  nearly  six  cubic  feet  of  water  30°  F.  It  has,  however,  been 
argued  that  because  when  water  is  frozen  it  evolves  just  as  much 
heat  as  it  requires  to  melt  it  again,  there  is  no  loss  of  heat  on 
the  whole ;  and,  as  this  is  adduced  as  a  valid  argument  over  and 
over  again  in  every  criticism  of  Dr.  CroU's  theory,  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  it  a  little  more  closely.  In  the  act  of  freezing, 
no  doubt,  water  gives  up  some  of  its  heat  to  the  surrounding 
air;  but  that  air  stiU  remains  helow  the  freesin^-pointj  or  freez- 
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ing  would  not  take  place.  The  heat  liberated  by  freezing  is, 
tlierefore,  what  may  be  termed  low-grade  heat — heat  incapable 
of  melting  snow  or  ice;  while  the  heat  absorbed  while  ice  or 
snow  is  melting  is  high-grade  heat,  such  as  is  capable  of  melt- 
ing snow  and  supporting  vegetable  growth.  Moreover,  the  low- 
grade  heat  liberated  in  the  formation  of  snow  is  usually  liber- 
ated high  up  in  the  atmosphere,  where  it  may  be  carried  off  by 
winds  to  more  southern  latitudes ;  while  tlie  heat  absorbed  in 
melting  the  surface  of  snow  and  ice  is  absorbed  close  to  the 
earth,  and  is  thus  prevented  from  warming  the  lower  atmosphere, 
which  is  in  contact  with  vegetation.  The  two  phenomena,  there- 
fore, by  no  means  counterbalance  or  counteract  each  other,  as  it 
is  so  constantly  and  superficially  asserted  that  they  do. 

Efect  of  Clouds  and  Fog  m  Cutting  off  the  Sun'' 8  Heat, — An- 
other very  important  cause  of  diminution  of  heat  during  sum- 
mer in  a  glaciated  country  would  bo  the  intervention  of  clouds 
and  fogs,  which  would  reflect  or  absorb  a  large  proportion  of 
the  sun  heat  and  prevent  it  reaching  the  surface  of  the  earth ; 
and  such  a  cloudy  atmosphere  would  be  a  necessary  result  of 
large  areas  of  high  land  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  That  such 
a  prevalence  of  fogs  and  cloud  is  an  actual  fact  in  all  ice-clad 
countries  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  CroU  most  conclusively,  and 
he  has  further  shown  that  the  existence  of  perpetual  snow  often 
depends  upon  it.  South  Georgia,  in  the  latitude  of  Yorkshire, 
is  almost,  and  Sandwich  Land,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Xorth  of 
Scotland,  is  entirely,  covered  with  perpetual  snow;  yet  in  their 
Slimmer  the  sun  is  three  million  miles  nearer  the  earth  than  it 
is  in  our  summer,  and  the  heat  actually  received  from  the  sun 
must  be  suflicient  to  raise  the  temperature  20°  F.  higher  than 
in  the  same  latitudes  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  were  the 
conditions  equal — instead  of  which  their  summer  temperature  is 
probably  fully  20°  lower.  The  chief  cause  of  this  can  only  be 
that  the  heat  of  the  sun  does  not  reach  the  surface  of  the  earth ; 
and  that  this  is  the  fact  is  testified  by  all  antarctic  voyagers. 
Darwin  notes  the  cloudy  sky  and  constant  moisture  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  Chili,  and  in  his  remarks  on  the  climate  and  pro- 
ductions of  the  antarctic  islands  he  says,  "In  the  Southern 
Ocean  the  winter  is  not  so  excessively  cold,  but  the  summer  is 
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far  less  hot  (than  in  the  Dorth),  far  the  clouded  shy  seldom  allows 
the  SU71  to  warm  the  ocean,  itself  a  bad  absorbent  of  lieat ;  and 
hence  the  main  temperature  of  the  year,  whieli  regulates  the 
zone  of  perpetually  congealed  under-soil,  is  low."  Sir  James 
Koss,  Lieutenant  Wilkes,  and  other  antarctic  voyagers  speak  of 
the  snow-storms,  the  absence  of  sunshine,  and  the  freezing  tem- 
perature in  the  height  of  summer;  and  Dr. CroU  shows  that 
this  is  a  constant  phenomenon  accompanying  the  presence  of 
large  masses  of  ice  in  every  part  of  the  world.* 

In  reply  to  the  objections  of  a  recent  critic.  Dr.  CroU  has 
given  a  new  proof  of  this  important  fact  by  comparing  the 
known  amount  of  snow-fall  with  the  equally  well-known  melt- 
ing power  of  direct  sun  heat  in  different  latitudes.  lie  says, 
"  The  annnal  precipitation  on  Greenland  in  the  form  of  snow 
and  rain,  according  to  Dr.  Rink,  amounts  to  only  twelve  inches, 
and  two  inches  of  this  he  considers  is  never  melted,  but  is  car- 
ried away  in  the  form  of  icebergs.  The  quantity  of  heat  re- 
ceived at  the  equator  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  if  none  were  cut 
off  by  the  atmosphere,  would  melt  three  and  a  third  inches  of 
ice,  or  a  hundred  feet  in  a  year.  The  quantity  received  between 
latitude  60°  and  80°,  which  is  that  of  Greenland,  is,  according  to 
Meech,  one  half  that  received  at  the  equator.  The  heat  received 
by  Greenland  from  the  sun,  if  none  were  cut  off  by  the  atmos- 
phere, would  therefore  melt  fifty  feet  of  ice  per  annum,  or  fifty 
times  the  amonnt  of  snow  which  falls  on  that  continent.  What, 
then,  cuts  off  the  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  sun's  heat  ?"  The 
only  possible  answer  is  that  it  is  the  clouds  and  fog  during  a  great 
part  of  the  summer,  and  reflection  from  the  surface  of  the  snow 
and  ice  when  these  are  absent. 

South  Temperate  America  as  Illustrating  the  Influence  of 
Astronomical  Causes  on  Climate. — Those  persons  who  still  douljt 
the  effect  of  winter  in  aphelion  with  a  high  degree  of  eccentric- 
ity in  producing  glaciation  should  consider  how  the  condition 
of  south  temperate  America  at  the  present  day  is  explicable  if 


*  For  nuraerotis  details  and  illustrntions,  see  the  paper  "  On  Ocean  Currents  in 
Relation  to  the  Physical  Theory  of  Secular  Changes  of  Climate,"  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine^  1870. 
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they  reject  this  agency.  The  line  of  perpetual  snow  in  the 
Southern  Andes  is  so  low  as  6000  feet  in  the  same  latitude  as 
the  Pyrenees.  In  the  latitude  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  mountains  only 
6200  feet  high  produce  immense  glaciers  which  descend  to  the 
sea-level ;  while,  in  the  latitude  of  Cumberland,  mountains  only 
from  3000  to  4000  feet  high  have  every  valley  filled  with  streams 
of  ice  descending  to  the  sea-coast  and  giving  off  abundance  of 
huge  icebergs.*  Here  we  have  exactly  the  condition  of  things 
to  which  England  and  Western  Europe  were  subjected  during 
the  latter  portion  of  the  glacial  epoch,  when  every  valley  in 
"Wales,  Cumberland,  and  Scotland  had  its  glacier;  and  to  what 
can  this  state  of  things  be  imputed  if  not  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  now  a  moderate  amount  of  eccentricity,  and  tlie  winter  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  is  in  aphelion  ?  The  mere  geographical 
position  of  the  southern  extremity  of  America  does  not  seem 
especially  favorable  to  the  production  of  such  a  state  of  glacia- 
tion.  The  land  narrows  from  the  tropics  southward,  and  ter- 
minates altogether  in  about  the  latitude  of  Edinburgh ;  the 
mountains  are  of  moderate  height ;  wliile  during  summer  the 
sun  is  three  millions  of  miles  nearer,  and  the  heat  received  from 
it  is  equivalent  to  a  rise  of  20°  F.  as  compared  with  tlie  same 
season  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The  only  important  dif- 
ferences are  the  open  Southern  Ocean,  the  longer  and  colder 
winter,  and  the  general  low  temperature  caused  by  the  south 
polar  ice.  But  the  great  accumulation  of  south  polar  ice  is  it- 
self due  to  the  great  extent  of  high  land  within  the  Antarctic 
Circle  acted  upon  by  the  long  cold  winter  and  furnished  with 
moisture  by  the  surrounding  wide  ocean.  These  conditions  of 
high  land  and  open  ocean  we  know  did  not  prevail  to  so  great 
an  extent  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  during  the  glacial 
epoch  as  they  do  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  at  the  present 
time ;  but  the  other  acting  cause — the  long  cold  winter — existed 
in  a  far  higher  degree,  owing  to  the  eccentricity  being  about 
three  times  as  much  as  it  is  now.  It  is,  so  far  as  we  know  or 
are  justified  in  believing,  the  only  efficient  cause  of  glaciation 
which  was  undoubtedly  much  more  powerful  at  that  time;  and 

'  See  Dnr\vin*8  **  Naturnlii$t*8  Voynge  round  the  World,"  2d  cd.,  pp.  244-251. 
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we  are  tlierefore  compelled  to  accept  it  as  the  most  probable 
cause  of  the  much  greater  glaciation  which  then  prevailed. 

Geographical  Changea^  how  far  a  Cause  of  Glaciation, — 
Messrs.  CroU  and  Geikie  have  both  objected  to  the  views  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  as  to  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  land  and  sea  on  climate ;  and  they  maintain  that  if  the 
land  were  accumulated  almost  wholly  in  the  equatorial  regions, 
the  temperature  of  the  earth's  surface  as  a  whole  would  be  low- 
ered, not  raised,  as  Sir  Charles  Lyell  maintained.  The  reason 
given  is  that  the  land  being  heated  heats  the  air,  which  rises  and 
thus  gives  off  much  of  the  heat  to  space,  while  the  same  area 
covered  with  water  would  retain  more  of  the  heat,  and  by  means 
of  currents  carry  it  to  other  parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  But 
although  the  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  earth  might  be 
somewhat  lowered  by  such  a  disposition  of  the  land,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  would  render  all  extremes  of  temperature 
impossible,  and  that  even  during  a  period  of  high  eccentricity 
there  would  be  no  glacial  epochs,  and  perhaps  no  such  thing  as 
ice  anywhere  produced.  This  would  result  from  there  being  no 
land  near  the  poles  to  retain  snow,  while  the  constant  inter- 
change of  water  by  means  of  currents  between  the  polar  and 
tropical  regions  would  most  likely  prevent  ice  from  ever  form- 
ing in  the  sea.  On  the  other  hand,  were  all  the  land  accumulated 
in  the  polar  and  temperate  regions,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
a  state  of  almost  perpetual  glaciation  of  much  of  the  land  would 
result,  notwithstanding  that  the  whole  earth  should  theoretically 
be  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature.  Two  main  causes  would 
bring  about  this  glaciation.  A  very  large  area  of  elevated  land 
in  high  latitudes  would  act  as  a  powerful  condenser  of  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  vapor  produced  by  the  whole  of  the  equatorial 
and  much  of  the  temperate  regions  being  areas  of  evaporation, 
and  thus  a  greater  accumulation  of  snow  and  ice  would  take 
place  around  both  poles  than  would  be  possible  under  any  other 
conditions.  In  the  second  place,  there  would  be  little  or  no  check 
to  this  accumulation  of  ice,  because,  owing  to  the  quantity  of 
land  around  the  polar  areas,  warm  oceanic  currents  could  not 
reach  them,  while  the  warm  winds  would  necessarily  bring  so 
much  moisture  that  they  would  help  on  instead  of  checking  the 
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process  of  ice-accniniilation.  If  we  snppose  the  continents  to  be 
of  the  same  total  area  and  to  have  the  same  extent  and  altitude 
of  mountain-ranges  as  the  present  ones,  these  mountains  must 
necessarily  offer  an  almost  continuous  barrier  to  the  vapor-bear- 
ing winds  from  the  south,  and  the  result  would  probably  be  that 
three  fourths  of  the  land  would  be  in  the  ice-clad  condition  of 
Greenland,  while  a  comparatively  narrow  belt  of  the  more 
southern  lowlands  would  alone  afford  habitable  surfaces  or  pro- 
duce any  woody  vegetation. 

Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  criticism  above  referred  to,  I 
believe  that  Sir  Charles  Lyell  was  substantially  right,  and  that 
the  two  ideal  maps  given  in  the  "  Principles  of  Geology"  (11th 
ed..  Vol.  I.,  p.  270),  if  somewhat  modified  so  as  to  allow  a  freer 
passage  of  currents  in  the  tropics,  do  really  exhibit  a  condition 
of  the  earth  which  by  geographical  changes  alone  would  bring 
about  a  perpetual  summer  or  an  almost  univensal  winter.  But 
we  have  seen  in  our  sixth  chapter  that  there  is  the  strongest  cu- 
mulative evidence,  almost  amounting  to  demonstration,  that  for 
all  known  geological  periods  our  continents  and  oceans  have  oc- 
cupied the  same  general  position  they  do  now,  and  that  no  such 
radical  changes  in  the  distribution  of  sea  and  land  as  imagined, 
by  way  of  hypothesis,  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  have  ever  occurred. 
Such  an  hypothesis,  however,  is  not  without  its  use  in  our  pres- 
ent inquiry ;  for  if  we  obtain  thereby  a  clear  conception  of  the 
influence  of  such  great  changes  on  climate,  we  are  the  better 
able  to  appreciate  the  tendency  of  lesser  changes,  such  as  have 
undoubtedly  often  occurred. 

Za7id  m  a  Barrier  to  Ocean  Currents. — We  have  seen  al- 
ready the  great  importance  of  elevated  land  to  serve  as  condens- 
ers and  ice-accumulators ;  but  there  is  another  and  hardly  less 
important  effect  that  may  be  produced  by  an  extension  of  land 
in  high  latitudes,  which  is,  to  act  as  a  barrier  to  the  flow  of  ocean 
currents.  In  the  region  with  which  we  are  more  immediately 
interested  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  comparatively  slight  alteration 
of  land  and  sea,  such  as  has  undoubtedly  occurred,  would  pro- 
duce an  enormous  effect  on  climate.  Let  us  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  British  Isles  again  became  continental,  and  that 
this  continental  land  extended  across  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Ice- 
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land  to  Greenland.  The  whole  of  the  warm  waters  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, with  the  Gulf  Stream,  would  then  be  shut  out  from  North- 
ern Europe,  and  the  result  would  almost  certainly  be  that  snow 
would  accumulate  on  the  high  mountains  of  Scandinavia  till  they 
became  glaciated  to  as  great  an  extent  as  Greenland,  and  the 
cold  thus  produced  would  react  on  our  own  country  and  cover 
the  Grampians  with  perpetual  snow,  like  mountains  of  the  same 
height  at  even  a  lower  latitude  in  South  America. 

If  a  similar  change  were  to  occur  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  very  different  effects  would  be  produced.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  the  east  side  of  Greenland  were  to  sink  considerably, 
while  on  the  west  the  sea-bottom  were  to  rise  in  Davis's  Strait 
so  as  to  unite  Greenland  with  BaflSn's  Land,  thus  stopping  alto- 
gether tlie  cold  arctic  current  with  its  enormous  stream  of  ice- 
bergs from  the  west  coast  of  Greenland.  Such  a  change  might 
cause  a  great  accumulation  of  ice  in  the  higher  polar  latitudes, 
but  it  would  certainly  produce  a  wonderful  ameliorating  effect 
on  the  climate  of  the  east  coast  of  Xorth  America,  and  might 
raise  the  temperature  of  Labrador  to  that  of  Scotland.  Now 
these  two  changes  have  almost  certainly  occurred,  either  togeth- 
er or  separately,  during  the  Tertiary  period,  and  they  must  have 
had  a  considerable  effect  either  in  aiding  or  checking  the  terres- 
trial and  astronomical  causes  affecting  climate  which  were  then 
in  operation. 

It  would  be  easy  to  suggest  other  probable  changes  w^hich 
would  produce  a  marked  effect  on  climate ;  but  we  w^U  only  re- 
fer to  the  subsidence  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  has  cer- 
tainly happened  more  than  once  in  Tertiary  times.  If  this  sub- 
sidence were  considerable,  it  would  have  allowed  much  of  the 
accnmulated  warm  water  which  initiates  the  Gulf  Stream  to 
pass  into  the  Pacific;  and  if  this  occurred  while  astronomical 
causes  were  tending  to  bring  about  a  cold  period  in  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere,  the  resulting  glaciation  might  be  exceptionally 
severe.  The  effect  of  this  change  would,  however,  be  neutralized 
if  at  the  same  epoch  the  Lesser  and  Greater  Antilles  formed  a 
connected  land. 

Now,  as  such  possible  and  even  probable  geographical  changes 
are  very  numerous,  they  must  have  produced  important  effects ; 
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and  though  we  may  admit  that  the  astronomical  causes  already 
explained  were  the  most  important  in  determining  the  last  gla- 
cial epoch,  we  must  also  allow  that  geographical  changes  must 
often  have  had  an  equally  important  and  perhaps  even  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  on  climate.  "We  must  also  remember  that 
changes  of  land  and  sea  are  almost  always  accompanied  by  ele- 
vation or  depression  of  the  pre-existing  land ;  and  whereas  the 
former  produces  its  chief  eflfect  by  diverting  the  course  of  warm 
or  cold  oceanic  currents,  the  latter  is  of  not  less  importance  in 
adding  to  or  diminishing  those  areas  of  condensation  and  ice-ac- 
cumulation which,  as  wq  have  seen,  are  the  most  eflScient  agents 
in  producing  glaciation. 

If,  then.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  may  have  somewhat  erred  in  attach- 
ing too  exclusiv:e  an  importance  to  geographical  changes  as 
bringing  about  mutations  of  climate,  his  critics  have,  I  think, 
attached  far  too  little  importance  to  these  changes.  We  know 
that  they  have  always  been  in  progress  to  a  suflicient  extent  to 
produce  important  climatal  effects;  and  we  shall  probably  be 
nearest  the  truth  if  we  consider  that  great  extremes  of  cold  have 
only  occurred  when  astronomical  and  geographical  causes  were 
acting  in  the  same  direction,  and  thus  produced  a  cumulative 
result ;  while,  through  the  agency  of  warm  oceanic  cuiTcnts,  the 
latter  alone  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  mild  climates  in  high 
latitudes,  as  we  shall  prove  in  our  next  chapter.* 

^  The  influence  of  gcographicnl  changes  on  climate  is  now  held  by  many  geologists 
who  oppose  what  they  consider  the  extravagant  hypotheses  of  Dr.  Croll.  Tims,  Pro- 
fessor Dana  imputes  tlie  glacial  epoch  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  to  elevation  of  the  land 
caused  by  the  lateral  pressure  duo  to  shrinking  of  the  earth's  crust  that  has  caused  all 
other  elevations  and  depressions.  He  says,  *'Now  that  elevation  of  the  land  over 
the  higher  latitudes  which  brought  on  the  glacial  era  is  a  natural  result  of  the  same 
agency,  and  a  natural  and  almost  necessary  counterpart  of  the  coral-island  subsid- 
ence which  must  have  been  then  in  progress.  The  accumulating,  folding,  solidifica- 
tion, and  crystallization  of  rocks  attending  all  the  rock-making  and  mountain-making 
through  the  Paleozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Cenozoic  eras  had  greatly  stifl^ened  the  crust 
in  these  parts ;  and  hence,  in  affcer-times,  the  continental  movements  resulting  from 
the  lateral  pressure  necessarily  appeared  over  the  more  northern  portions  of  the  con- 
tinent, where  the  accumulations  and  other  changes  had  been  relatively  small.  To 
the  subsidence  which  followed  the  elevation,  the  weight  of  the  ice-cap  may  have  con- 
tributed in  some  small  degree.  But  the  great  balancing  movements  of  the  crust  of 
the  continental  and  oceanic  areas  then  going  forward  must  have  had  a  greatly  pre- 
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On  the  Theory  of  Interglacial  Periods  and  their  Probable 
Character. — The  theory  by  which  the  glacial  epoch  is  here  ex- 
plained is  one  which  apparently  necessitates  repeated  changes 
from  glacial  to  warm  periods,  with  all  the  consequences  and 
modifications  both  of  climate  and  physical  geography  which  fol- 
low or  accompany  such  changes.  It  is  essentially  a  theory  of  al- 
ternation ;  and  it  is  certainly  remarkable  in  how  many  cases  ge- 
ologists have  independently  deduced  some  alternations  of  cli- 
mate as  probable.  Such  are  the  interglacial  deposits  indicating 
a  mild  climate,  both  in  Europe  and  America ;  an  early  phase  of 
very  severe  glaciation  when  the  *'  till"  was  deposited,  with  later 
less  extensive  glaciation  when  momines  were  left  in  the  valleys; 
several  successive  periods  of  submergence  and  elevation,  the 
later  ones  becoming  less  and  less  in  amount,  as  indicated  by  the 
raised  beaches  slightly  elevated  above  our  present  coast -line; 
and,  lastly,  the  occurrence  in  the  same  deposits  of  animal  remains 
indicating  both  a  warm  and  a  cold  climate,  and  especially  the 
existence  of  the  hippopotanms  in  Yorkshire  soon  after  the  peri- 
od of  extreme  glaci-ation. 

But  although  the  evidence  of  some  alternations  of  climate 
seems  indisputable,  and  no  suggestion  of  any  adequate  cause  for 
them  other  than  the  alternating  phases  of  precession  during  high 
eccentricity  has  been  made,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  these 
changes  were  always  very  great — that  is  to  say,  that  the  ice 
completely  disappeared  and  a  warm  climate  prevailed  through- 
out the  whole  year.  It  is  quite  evident  that  during  the  height 
of  the  glacial  epoch  there  was  a  combination  of  causes  at  work 
which  led  to  a  large  portion  of  Northwestern  Europe  and  East- 
em  America  being  buried  in  ice  to  a  greater  extent  even  than 

pondernting  effect  in  the  oscillnting  agency  of  all  time — lateral  pressme  within  the 
crust." — American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  3tl  Series,  Vol.  IX.,  j>.  318. 

In  the  second  edition  of  his  **  Manual  of  Geology,"  Professor  Dana  suggests  eleva- 
tion of  arctic  lands  sufficient  to  exclude  the  Gulf  Stream  as  a  source  of  cold  during 
glacial  epochs.  This,  he  thinks,  would  have  made  an  epoch  of  cold  at  any  era  of  the 
globe.  A  deep  submergence  of  Behring  Strait,  letting  in  the  Pacific  warm  current 
to  the  polar  area,  would  have  produced  a  mild  arctic  climate  like  that  of  the  Miocene 
period.  When  the  warm  current  was  shut  out  from  the  polar  area,  it  would  yet  reach 
near  to  it,  and  bring  with  it  that  abundant  moisture  necessary  for  glaciation. — 
Pp.  i>4l,7a.%7r»6. 
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Greenland  is  now,  since  it  certainly  extended  beyond  the  land 
and  filled  up  all  the  shallow  seas  between  our  islands  and  Scan- 
dinavia. Among  these  causes  we  must  reckon  a  diminution  of 
the  force  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  or  its  being  diverted  from  the 
northwestern  coasts  of  Europe ;  and  what  we  have  to  consider 
is,  whether  the  alteration  from  a  long  cold  winter  and  short  hot 
summer  to  a  short  mild  winter  and  long  cool  summer  would 
greatly  affect  the  amount  of  ice  if  the  ocean  currents  remained 
the  mme.  The  force  of  these  currents  are,  it  is  true,  by  our  hy- 
pothesis, modified  by  the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  ice  in  the 
two  hemispheres  alternately,  and  they  then  react  upon  climate ; 
but  they  cannot  be  thus  changed  till  after  the  ice-accumulation 
has  been  considerably  affected  by  other  causes.  Their  direction 
may  indeed  be  greatly  changed  by  slight  alterations  in  the  out- 
line of  the  land,  while  they  may  be  barred  out  altogether  by 
other  alterations  of  not  very  gi'eat  amount;  but  such  changes  as 
these  have  no  relation  to  the  alteration  of  climates  caused  by  the 
changing  phases  of  precession. ' 

Now  the  existence  at  the  present  time  of  an  ice-clad  Green- 
land is  an  anomaly  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  only  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  cold  currents  from  the  polar  area  flow 
down  both  sides  of  it.  In  Eastern  Asia  we  have  the  lofty  Sta- 
novoi  Mountains  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  southern  part  of 
Greenland,  which,  though  their  summits  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snow,  give  rise  to  no  ice-sheet,  and,  apparently,  even  to 
no  important  glaciers — a  fact  undoubtedly  connected  with  the 
warm  Japan  current  flowing  partially  into  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk. 
So  in  Northwest  America  we  have  tlie  lofty  coast  range  culmi- 
nating in  Mt.  St.  Elias,  nearly  15,000  feet  high,  and  an  extensive 
tract  of  high  land  to  the  north  and  northwest,  with  glaciers 
comparable  in  size  with  those  of  New  Zealand,  although  situated 
in  latitude  60°  instead  of  in  latitude  45°.  Here,  too,  we  have  the 
main  body  of  the  Japan  current  turning  cast  and  south,  and 
thus  producing  a  mild  climate,  little  inferior  to  that  of  Norway, 
warmed  by  the  Gulf  Stream.  We  thus  have  it  made  clear  that 
could  the  two  arctic  currents  be  diverted  from  Greenland,  that 
country  would  become  free  from  ice,  and  might  even  be  com- 
pletely forcst-clad  and  inhabitable ;  while  if  the  Japan  current 
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were  to  bo  diverted  from  the  coast  of  North  America  and  a  cold 
current  come  out  of  Bchring  Strait,  tlio  entire  northwestern  ex- 
tremity of  America  would  even  now  become  buried  in  ice. 

Now  it  is  the  opinion  of  tlie  best  American  geologists  that 
during  the  height  of  the  glacial  epoch  Northeastern  America 
was  considerably  elevated.*  This  elevation  would  bring  the  wide 
area  of  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  far  above  water,  causing  the 
American  coast  to  stretch  out  in  an  immense  curve  to  a  point 
more  than  600  miles  east  of  Halifax ;  and  this  would  certainly 
divert  much  of  the  greatly  reduced  Gulf  Stream  straight  across 
to  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  tilings 
would  probably  be  that  the  southward-flowing  arctic  currents 
would  be  much  reduced  in  velocity ;  and  the  enormous  quantity 
of  icebergs  continually  produced  by  the  ice-sheets  of  all  the  lands 
bordering  the  North  Atlantic  would  hang  about  their  shores  and 
the  adjacent  seas,  filling  them  with  a  dense  ice-pack  far  surpass- 
ing that  of  the  antarctic  regions,  and  chilling  the  atmosphere 
80  as  to  produce  constant  clouds  and  fog  with  almost  perpetual 
snow-storms,  even  at  midsummer,  such  as  now  prevail  in  the 
worst  portions  of  the  Southern  Ocean. 

But  when  such  was  the  state  of  the  North  Atlantic  (and,  how- 
ever caused,  such  mvst  have  been  its  state  during  the  height  of 
the  glacial  epoch),  can  we  suppose  that  the  mere  change  from 
the  distant  sun  in  winter  and  near  sun  in  summer  to  the  reveree 
could  bring  about  any  important  alteration — the  physical  and 
geographical  causes  of  ylaciation  remaining  unchanged  f  For, 
certainly,  the  less  powerful  sun  of  summer,  even  though  lasting 
somewhat  longer,  could  not  do  more  than  the  much  more  pow- 
erful sun  did  during  the  phase  of  summer  in  perihelion,  while 
during  the  less  severe  winters  the  sun  would  have  far  less  power 
than  when  it  was  equally  near  and  at  a  very  much  greater  alti- 
tude in  summer.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  quite  certain  that 
whenever  extreme  glaciation  has  been  brought  about  by  high  ec- 
centricity combined  with  favorable  geographical  and  physical 
causes  (and  without  this  combination  it  is  doubtful  whether  ex- 
treme glaciation  would  ever  occur),  then  the  ice-sheet  will  not  be 

»  Dana's  **Mnnunl  of  Geology,"  2d  cd.,  p.  r>40. 
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removed  during  the  alternate  phases  of  precession  so  long  as 
these  geographical  and  physical  causes  remain  unaltered.  It  is 
true  that  tlie  warm  and  cold  oceanic  currents,  which  are  the 
most  important  agents  in  increasing  or  diminishing  glaciation, 
depend  for  their  strength  and  efficiency  upon  the  comparative 
extents  of  the  northern  and  southern  ice-sheets;  but  these  ice- 
sheets  cannot,  I  believe,  increase  or  diminish  to  any  important 
extent  unless  some  geographical  or  physical  change  first  occurs/ 

If  this  argument  is  valid,  then  it  would  follow  that,  so  long  as 
eccentricity  was  high,  whatever  condition  of  climate  was  brought 
about  by  it  in  combination  with  geographical  causes  would  per- 
sist through  several  phases  of  precession;  but  this  would  not 
necessarily  be  the  case  when  the  eccentricity  itself  changed  and 
became  more  moderate.  It  would  then  depend  upon  the  pro- 
portionate cflFect  of  climatal  and  geographical  causes  in  produc- 
ing glaciation  as  to  what  change  would  be  produced  by  the 
changing  phases  of  precession ;  and  we  can  best  examine  this 
question  by  considering  the  probable  effect  of  the  change  in 
precession  during  the  next  period  of  10,500  years,  with  the 
present  moderate  degree  of  eccentricity. 

Probable  Effect  of  Winter  in  Aphelion  on  the  Climate  of 
Britain,  —  Let  us  then  suppose  the  winters  of  the  Northern 


'  In  reply  to  an  objection  of  a  somcwhnt  similar  nature  to  this,  Dr.  Croll  has  re- 
cently stated  (CJeoiof/ical  Magazine^  October,  ISTD)  that  he  "has  not  assumed  that 
tiic  comparative  disappearance  of  the  ice  on  the  warm  hemisphere  during  the  period 
of  high  cccentncity  is  due  to  any  additional  heat  derived  from  the  sun  in  consequence 
cif  the  greater  length  of  the  summer,"  but  that  **the  real  and  efTective  cause  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  ice  was  the  enormous  transferrence  of  equatorial  heat  to  temper- 
ate and  polar  regions  by  means  of  ocean  currents."  But  this  is  surely  arguing  in  n 
circle ;  for  the  ocean  currents  are  mainly  due  to  the  difference  of  temperatui-e  of  the 
polar  and  equatorial  areas  combined  with  the  peculiar  foim  and  position  of  the  conti- 
nents, and  some  one  or  more  of  these  factors  must  be  altered  before  the  ocean  cur- 
rents towards  the  north  pole  can  be  increased.  The  only  factor  available  is  the  ant- 
arctic ice ;  and  if  this  were  largely  increased,  tlie  northward-flowing  currents  might  be 
so  increased  as  to  melt  some  of  the  arctic  ice.  But  the  very  same  argument  applies 
to  both  poles.  Without  some  geographical  ciiange  the  antarctic  ice  could  not  ma- 
terially diminish  during  its  winter  in  perihelion,  nor  inci'ease  to  any  important  extent 
during  the  opposite  phase.  We  therefore  seem  to  have  no  available  agency  by  which 
to  get  rid  of  the  ice  over  a  glaciated  country  so  long  as  the  geogi'aphical  conditions  re- 
mained unchanged  and  the  eccentricity  continued  high. 
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Hemisphere  to  become  longer  and  much  colder,  the  snmmere  be- 
ing proportionately  shorter  and  hotter,  without  any  other  change 
whatever.  The  long  cold  winter  would  certainly  bring  down 
the  snow-line  considerably,  covering  large  areas  of  high  land 
with  snow^  during  the  winter  months,  and  extending  all  glaciera 
and  ice-fields.  This  would  chill  the  superincumbent  atmosphere 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  warm  sun  and  winds  of  spring  and 
early  summer  would  bring  clouds  and  fog,  so  that  the  sun  heat 
would  be  cut  off  and  much  vapor  be  condensed  as  snow.  The 
greater  sun  heat  of  summer  would,  no  doubt,  considerably  reduce 
the  snow  and  ice ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  quite  certain  that  the  extra 
accumulation  would  not  be  all  melted,  and  that  therefore  the 
snow-line  would  be  permanently  lowered.  This  would  be  a  nec- 
essary result,  because  the  greater  part  of  the  increased  cold  of 
winter  would  be  stored  up  in  snow  and  ice,  while  the  increased 
heat  of  summer  could  not  be  in  any  way  stored  up,  but  would 
be  largely  prevented  from  producing  any  effect,  by  reflection 
from  the  surface  of  the  snow,  and  by  the  intervention  of  clouds 
and  fog  which  would  carry  much  of  the  heat  they  received  to 
other  regions.  It  follows  that  10,000  years  hence,  M'hen  our  win- 
ter occurs  in  aphelion  (instead  of,  as  now,  in  perihelion),  there 
will  be  produced  a  colder  climate,  independently  of  any  change 
of  land  and  sea,  of  heights  of  mountains,  or  the  force  of  currents. 
But  if  this  is  true,  then  the  reverse  change,  bringing  the  sun 
back  into  exactly  the  same  position  with  regard  to  us  as  it  is  in 
now  (all  geographical  and  physical  conditions  remaining  un- 
changed), would  certainly  bring  back  again  our  present  milder 
climate.  The  change  either  way  would  not  probably  be  very 
great,  but  it  might  be  sufficient  to  bring  the  snow-lino  down  to 
8000  feet  in  Scotland,  so  that  all  the  higher  mountains  had  their 
tops  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  This  perpetual  snow,  down 
to  a  fixed  line,  would  bo  kept  up  by  the  necessary  supply  of 
snow  falling  during  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  and  this  would, 
as  we  have  seen,  depend  mainly  on  the  increased  length  and 
greatly  increased  cold  of  the  winter.  As  both  the  duration  and 
the  cold  of  winter  decreased,  the  amount  of  snow  would  certain- 
ly decrease;  and  of  this  lesser  quantity  of  snow  a  larger  propor- 
tion would  be  melted  by  the  longer,  though  somewhat  cooler. 
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summer.  This  would  follow  because  the  total  amount  of  sun 
lieat  received  during  the  summer  would  be  the  same  as  before, 
while  it  would  act  on  a  less  quantity  of  snow ;  there  would  thus 
be  a  smaller  surface  to  reflect  the  heat,  and  a  smaller  condensing 
area  to  produce  fogs,  while  the  diminished  intensity  of  the  sun 
would  produce  a  less  dense  canopy  of  clouds,  which  have  been 
shown  to  be  of  prime  importance  in  checking  the  melting  of 
snow  by  the  sun.  AVe  have  considered  this  case,  for  simplicity 
of  reasoning,  on  the  supposition  that  all  geographical  and  phys- 
ical causes  remained  unchanged.  But  if  an  alteration  of  the 
climate  of  the  whole  north  temperate  and  arctic  zones  occurred, 
as  here  indicated,  this  would  certainly  affect  both  the  winds  and 
currents,  in  the  manner  already  explained  (see  p.  135),  so  as  to 
react  upon  climate  and  increase  the  differences  produced  by 
phases  of  precession.  How  far  that  effect  would  be  again  in- 
creased by  corresponding  but  opposite  changes  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  it  is  impossible  to  say.  It  may  be  that  existing  ge- 
ographical and  physical  conditions  are  there  such  potent  agents 
in  producing  a  state  of  glaciation  that  no  change  in  the  phases 
of  precession  would  materially  affect  it.  Still,  as  the  climate  of 
the  whole  Southern  Hemisphere  is  dominated  by  the  great  mass 
of  ice  within  the  Antarctic  Circle,  it  seems  probable  that  if  the 
winter  were  shorter  and  the  summer  longer  the  quantity  of  ice 
would  slightly  diminish ;  and  this  would  again  react  on  the 
northern  climate  as  already  fully  explained. 

The  Eissential  Principle  of  Clhnatal  Change  Restated. — The 
preceding  discussion  has  been  somewhat  lengthy,  owing  to  the 
varied  nature  of  the  facts  and  arguments  adduced  and  the  ex- 
treme complexity  of  the  subject.  But  if,  as  I  venture  to  hope, 
the  principle  here  laid  down  is  a  sound  one,  it  will  be  of  the 
greatest  assistance  in  clearing  away  some  of  the  many  difficulties 
that  beset  the  whole  question  of  geological  climates.  This  prin- 
ciple is,  briefly,  that  the  great  features  of  climate  are  determined 
by  a  combination  of  causes,  of  which  geographical  conditions 
and  the  degree  of  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  are  by  far  the 
most  important ;  that  when  these  combine  to  produce  a  severe 
glacial  epoch,  the  changing  phases  of  precession  every  10,500 
3'ear8  have  very  little,  if  any,  effect  on  the  character  of  the  cli- 
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mate,  as  mild  or  glacial,  though  it  may  modify  the  seasons ;  but 
when  the  eccentricity  becomes  moderate  and  the  resulting  cli- 
mate less  severe,  then  the  changing  phases  of  precession  bring 
about  a  considerable  alteration,  and  even  a  partial  reversal,  of 
the  climate. 

The  reason  of  this  may  perhaps  be  made  clearer  by  consider- 
ing the  stability  of  either  very  cold  or  very  mild  conditions,  and 
the  comparative  instability  of  an  intermediate  state  of  climate. 
When  a  country  is  largely  covered  with  ice,  we  may  look  upon 
it  as  possessing  the  accumulated  or  stored-up  cold  of  a  long  se- 
ries of  preceding  winters;  and,  however  much  heat  is  poured 
upon  it,  its  temperature  cannot  be  raised  above  the  freezing, 
point  till  that  store  of  cold  is  got  rid  of — that  is,  till  the  ice  is 
all  melted.  But  the  ice  itself,  when  extensive,  tends  to  its  own 
preservation,  even  under  the  influence  of  heat;  for  the  chilled 
atmosphere  becomes  tilled  with  fog,  and  tliis  keeps  off  the  sun 
heat ;  and  then  snow  falls  even  during  summer,  and  the  stored-up 
cold  does  not  diminish  during  the  year.  When,  however,  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  ice,  the  exposed 
earth  becomes  heated  by  the  hot  sun,  this  warms  the  air,  and  the 
warm  air  melts  the  adjacent  ice.  It  follows  that,  towards  the 
equatorial  limits  of  a  glaciated  country,  alternations  of  climate 
may  occur  during  a  period  of  high  eccentricity ;  while  nearer  the 
pole,  where  the  whole  country  is  completely  ice-clad,  no  amelio- 
ration may  take  place.  Exactly  the  same  thing  will  occur  in- 
versely with  mild  arctic  climates ;  but  this  is  a  subject  which  will 
be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

This  view  of  the  character  of  the  last  glacial  epoch  strictly 
corresponds  with  the  facts  adduced  by  geologists.  The  inter- 
glacial  deposits  never  exhibit  any  indication  of  a  climate  whose 
warmth  corresponded  to  the  severity  of  the  preceding  cold,  but 
rather  of  a  partial  amelioration  of  that  cold  ;  while  it  is  only  the 
very  latest  of  them,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  occurred 
when  the  eccentricity  was  considerably  diminished,  that  exhibit 
any  indications  of  a  climate  at  all  warmer  than  that  which  now 
prevails.* 

'  In  A  recent  nnmber  of  the  Geological  Magazine  (April,  1880)  Mr.  Senrles  V. 
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Probable  Date  of  the  Glacial  Epoch. — The  state  of  extreme 
glaciatiou  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  of  which  we  gave  a  gen- 
eral description  at  tlie  commencement  of  tlie  preceding  chapter, 
is  a  fact  of  whicli  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  and  it  oc- 
curred at  a  period  so  recent,  geologically,  that  all  the  mollusca 
were  the  same  as  species  still  living.  There  is  clear  geological 
proof,  however,  that  considerable  changes  of  sea  and  land,  and  a 
large  amount  of  valley-denudation,  took  place  during  and  since 
the  glacial  epoch ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  surface-markings 
produced  by  the  ice  have  been  extensively  preserved  ;  and,  tak- 
ing all  these  facts  into  consideration,  the  period  of  about  200,000 
years  since  it  reached  its  maximum,  and  about  80,000  years 
since  it  passed  away,  is  generally  considered  by  geologists  to  be 

Wood  adduces  what  he  considers  to  be  the  '*  conclusive  objection  "  to  Dr.  Croirs  ec- 
centricity theory,  which  is,  that  during  the  hist  glacial  epoch  £uru])e  and  North 
America  were  glaciated  very  much  in  proportion  to  their  respective  climates  now, 
which  are  gencrnily  admitted  to  be  due  to  tlie  distribution  of  oceanic  currents.  But 
Dr.  Croll  admits  his  theory  '*  to  be  baseless  unless  there  was  a  complete  diversion  of 
the  warm  ocean  cniTents  from  the  hemisphere  glaciated,"  in  which  case  there  ought 
to  be  no  difference  in  the  extent  of  glaciation  in  Europe  and  North  America.  Wheth- 
er  or  not  this  is  a  correct  statement  of  Dr.  CroU's  theory,  the  above  objection  certainly 
does  not  apply  to  the  views  here  advocated;  but  as  I  also  hold  the  '* eccentricity 
theory^'  in  a  modified  form,  it  may  be  as  well  to  show  why  it  does  not  apply.  In 
the  first  place,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Gulf  Stream  was  **  completely  diverted  "  dur- 
ing the  glacial  epoch,  but  that  it  was  diminished  in  force,  and  (as  described  on  p.  13C) 
partly  diverted  southward.  A  portion  of  its  influence  would,  however,  still  remain 
to  cause  a  difference'  between  the  climates  of  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic;  and  to 
this  must  be  added  two  other  causes — the  far  greater  penetration  of  warm  sea-water 
into  the  European  than  into  the  North  American  continent,  and  the  proximity  to 
America  of  the  enormous  ice-producing  mass  of  Greenland.  We  have  thus  three 
distinct  causes,  all  combining  to  produce  a  more  severe  winter  climate  on  the  west 
than  on  the  east  of  the  Atlantic  during  the  glacial  epoch ;  and  though  the  first  of  these 
— the  Gulf  Stream — was  not  nearly  so  powerful  as  it  is  now,  neither  is  the  difference 
Indicated  by  the  ice-extension  in  the  two  countries  so  great  as  the  present  difference 
of  winter  temperature,  which  is  the  essential  point  to  be  considered.  The  ice-sheet 
of  the  United  States  is  usually  supposed  to  have  extended  about  ten,  or,  at  most, 
twelve,  degrees  farther  south  than  it  did  in  Wcsteni  Europe,  whereas  we  must  g!0 
twenty  degrees  farther  south  in  the  former  country  to  obtain  the  same  mean  winter 
temperature  we  find  in  the  latter,  us  may  be  seen  by  examining  any  map  of  winter 
isothermnls.  This  difference  very  fairly  conesponds  to  the  difierance  of  conditions 
existing  during  the  glacial  epoch  and  the  present  time,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  esti- 
mate them,  and  it  certainly  affords  no  grounds  of  objection  to  the  theory  by  which 
the  glaciation  is  here  explained. 
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ample.  There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  little  doubt  that  in  in- 
creased eccentricity  we  have  found  one  of  the  chief  exciting 
causes  of  the  glacial  epoch,  and  that  we  are  therefore  able  to  fix 
its  date  with  a  considerable  probability  of  being  correct.  The 
enormous  duration  of  the  glacial  epoch  itself  (including  its  iu- 
terglacial  mild  or  warm  phases)  as  compared  with  the  lapse  of 
time  since  it  finally  passed  away  is  a  consideration  of  the  great- 
est importance,  and  has  not  yet  been  taken  fully  into  account 
in  the  interpretation  given  by  geologists  of  the  physical  and 
biological  changes  that  were  coincident  with  and  probably  de- 
pendent on  it. 

Changes  of  the  Sea-level  Dependent  on  Glaciatlon. — It  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  CroU  that  many  of  the  changes  of 
level  of  sea  and  land  which  occurred  about  the  time  of  the 
glacial  epoch  may  be  due  to  an  alteration  of  the  sea-level  caused 
by  a  shifting  of  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity ;  and  physicists 
have  generally  admitted  that  the  cause  is  a  real  one,  and  must 
have  produced  some  effect  of  the  kind  indicated.  It  is  evident 
that  if  ice-sheets  several  miles  in  thickness  were  removed  from 
one  polar  area  and  placed  on  the  other,  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  earth  would  shift  towards  the  heavier  pole,  and  the  sea 
would  necessarily  follow  it,  and  would  rise  accordingly.  Ex- 
treme glacialists  have  maintained  that  during  the  height  of  the 
glacial  epoch  an  ice-cap  extended  from  about  50°  N.  lat.  in 
Europe,  and  40°  N.  lat.  in  America,  continually  increasing  in 
thickness  till  it  reached  at  least  six  miles  thick  at  the  pole ;  but 
this  view  is  now  generally  given  up.  A  similar  ice-cap  is,  how- 
ever, believed  to  exist  on  the  antarctic  polo  at  the  present  day, 
and  its  transferrence  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere  would,  it  is 
calculated,  produce  a  rise  of  the  ocean  to  the  extent  of  800  or 
1000  feet.  We  have,  however,  shown  that  the  production  of 
any  such  ice-cap  is  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  because  snow 
and  ice  can  only  accumulate  where  precipitation  is  greater  than 
melting  and  evaporation,  and  this  is  never  the  case  except  in 
areas  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  vapor-bearing  winds. 
The  outer  rim  of  the  ice-sheet  would  inevitably  exhaust  the  air 
of  so  much  of  its  moisture  that  what  reached  the  inner  parts 
would  produce  far  less  snow  than  would  be  melted  by  the  long 
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liot  days  of  siiininer.  The  accumnlations  of  ice  were  therefore 
probably  contineJ,  in  the  Xortliern  Hemisphere,  to  the  coasts 
exposed  to  moist  winds,  and  wherc  elevated  land  and  mountain- 
ranges  afforded  condensers  to  initiate  the  process  of  glaciation ; 
and  we  have  already  seen  that  the  evidence  strongly  supports 
this  view.  Even  with  this  limitation,  however,  the  mass  of  ac- 
cumulated ice  would  be  enormous,  as  indeed  we  liave  positive 
evidence  that  it  was,  and  might  have  caused  a  sufficient  sliifting 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  to  produce  a  submergence 
of  about  150  or  200  feet. 

But  this  would  only  be  the  case  if  the  accumulation  of  ice  on 
one  pole  was  accompanied  by  a  diminution  on  the  other,  and 
this  may  have  occurred  to  a  limited  extent  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  glacial  epoch,  when  alternations  of  warmer  and 
colder  i>eriods  would  be  caused  by  winter  occurring  in  perihelion 
or  aphelion.  If,  however,  as  we  maintain,  no  such  alternations 
occurred  when  the  eccentricity  was  near  its  maximum,  then  the 
ice  would  accumulate  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  at  the  same 
time  as  in  the  Xorthern,  unless  changed  geographical  conditions, 
of  which  we  have  no  evidence  whatever,  prevented  such  accu- 
mulations. That  there  was  such  a  greater  accumulation  of  ice  is 
shown  by  the  traces  of  ancient  glaciers  in  the  Southern  Andes 
and  in  New  Zealand,  and  also,  according  to  several  writers,  in 
South  Africa;  and  the  indications  in  all  these  localities  point  to 
a  period  so  recent  that  it  must  almost  certainly  have  been  con- 
ten)  porancous  with  the  glacial  period  of  the  Xorthern  Hemi- 
sphere.*    This  greater  accumulation  of  ice  in  both  hemispheres 


>  The  recent  extensive  glaciation  of  New  Zealand  is  generally  imputed  by  the  local 
geologists  to  a  greater  elevation  of  the  land ;  but  I  cannot  lielji  believing  that  the 
high  phase  of  eccentricity  which  cnused  our  own  glacial  epoch  was,  nt  nil  events,  an 
Assisting  cause.  This  is  rendered  more  probable  if  taken  in  connection  with  the 
following  very  definite  statement  of  glacial  markings  in  South  Africa.  Captain 
Aylward,  in  his  "Transvaal  of  To-day"  (p.  171),  says,  "It  will  be  interesting  to 
geologists  and  others  to  learn  that  the  entire  country,  fi-om  the  summits  of  the 
Quathlamba  to  the  junction  of  the  Vaal  and  Orange  rivers,  shows  marks  of  having 
been  swe])t  over,  and  that  at  no  very  distant  period,  by  vast  masses  of  ice  from  cast 
to  west.  The  striations  are  ])lainly  visible,  scarring  the  older  rocks,  and  marking 
the  hill -sides  —  getting  lower  and  lower  and  less  visible  as,  descending  from  the 
mountains,  the  kopjies  (small  hills)  stand  wider  apart ;  but,  wherever  the  hills  nnirow 
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would  lower  the  whole  ocean  by  the  quantity  of  water  abstracted 
from  it,  while  any  want  of  perfect  synchronism  between  tlie 
decrease  of  the  ice  at  the  two  poles  would  cause  a  movement  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth,  and  a  slight  rise  of  the  sea- 
level  at  one  pole  and  depression  at  the  other.  It  is  also  gener- 
ally believed  that  a  great  accumulation  of  ice  might  cause  sub- 
sidence by  its  pressure  on  the  flexible  crust  of  the  earth,  and  we 
thus  have  a  very  complex  series  of  ageiits  leading  to  elevations 
and  subsidences  of  limited  amount,  such  as  seem  alwavs  to  have 
accompanied  glaciation.    This  complexity  of  the  causes  at  work 

towards  each  other,  ngain  showing  liow  the  vast  ice-ficlds  were  checked,  thrown  up, 
and  raised  against  their  eastern  extremities." 

This  passage  is  evidently  written  by  a  person  familiar  with  the  phenomena  of 
glaciation  ;  and  as  Captain  Ayl ward's  preface  is  dated  from  Edinburgh,  lie  has  prob- 
ably seen  simihir  markings  in  Scothmd.  Tiie  country  described  consists  of  the  most 
extensive  and  lofty  phiteau  in  South  Africa,  rising  to  a  monntnin-knot  wirh  peaks 
more  than  10,()00  feet  high,  thus  offering  an  appropriate  area  for  tlie  condensation 
of  vapor  and  the  accamidntion  of  snow.  At  present,  however,  the  mountains  do  not 
reach  the  snow-line,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  they  tiave  been  much  higher  in  recent 
times,  since  the  coast  of  Natal  is  now  said  to  be  rising.  It  is  evident  that  no  sliglit 
elevation  would  now  lejid  to  the  accumulation  of  snow  and  ice  in  these  mountains, 
situated  as  they  are  iHJtwccn  27°  and  30°  S.  lat. ;  since  the  Andes,  whicli  in  32° 
S.  lat.  reach  23,30()  feet  hi^h,  and  in  28°  S.  lot.  20,000,  with  far  more  extensive 
)>lateaus,  produce  no  ice-fields.  We  cannot,  therefore,  believe  that  a  few  thousand 
feet  of  additional  elevation,  even  if  it  occurred  so  recently  as  indicated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  striations,  would  have  produced  the  remarkable  amount  of  glaciation  above 
described ;  while  from  the  analogy  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  we  may  well  l)elieve 
that  it  was  mainly  duo  to  the  same  high  eccentricity  that  led  to  the  glaciation  of 
Western  and  Central  Europe  and  Eastern  North  America. 

These  obsen'ations  confirm  those  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Stow,  who,  in  a  paper  published 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  (Vol.  XXVI  I.,  p.  530),  describes 
similar  phenomena  in  the  same  mountains,  and  also  mounds  and  ridges  of  unstratiHed 
clay  packed  with  angular  boulders;  while  farther  south  the  Stormbcrg  Mountains 
are  said  to  be  similarly  glaciated,  with  immense  accumulations  of  morainic  matter  in 
all  the  valleys.  We  have  here  all  the  chief  surface  phenomena  characteristic  of  n 
glaciated  country  only  a  few  degrees  south  of  the  tropic ;  and,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  evidence  of  Professor  Hartt,  who  describes  true  moraines  near  \\\o  Ja- 
neiro, situated  on  the  tropic  itself,  wc  can  hardly  doubt  the  occurrence  of  some 
general  and  wide-spread  cause  of  glaciation  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  at  a  period 
so  recent  that  the  superficial  phenomena  are  as  well  preserved  as  in  Europe.  Such 
evidences  of  recent  glaciation  in  the  Southern  Hemisphera  are  quite  inexplicable 
without  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  recent  phase  of  high  eccentricity;  and  they  may  be 
fairly  claimed  as  adding  another  link  to  the  long  chain  of  argument  in  favor  of  the 
theory  here  advocated. 
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may  explain  the  somewhat  contradictory  evidence  as  to  rise  and 
fall  of  land,  some  autliors  maintaining  that  it  stood  higher,  and 
others  lower,  during  the  glacial  period. 

The  State  of  the  Planet  Mars,  as  Hearing  on  the  Theory  of 
Eccentricity,  as  a  Cause  of  Glacial  Periods. — It  is  well  known 
that  the  pohir  regions  of  the  planet  Mars  are  covered  with  white 
patches  or  disks,  wliich  undergo  considerable  alterations  of  size 
according  as  they  are  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays. 
They  have  therefore  been  generally  considered  to  be  snow  or 
ice  caps,  and  to  prove  that  Mars  is  now  undergoing  something 
like  a  glacial  period.  It  nmst  always  be  remembered,  however, 
that  we  are  very  ignorant  of  the  exact  physical  conditions  of 
the  surface  of  Mars.  It  appears  to  have  a  cloudy  atmosphere 
like  our  own,  but  the  gaseous  composition  of  that  atmosphere 
may  be  different,  and  the  clouds  may  be  formed  of  other  matter 
besides  aqueous  vapor.  Its  umch  smaller  mass  and  attractive 
power  must  have  an  effect  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  these 
clouds,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  may  consequently  be  modified 
in  a  way  quite  different  from  anything  that  obtains  upon  our 
earth.  Bearing  these  difficulties  and  uncertainties  in  mind,  let 
us  see  what  are  the  actual  facts  connected  with  the  supposed 
polar  snows  of  Mars.* 

Mars  offers  an  excellent  subject  for  comparison  with  the  earth 
as  regards  this  question,  because  its  eccentricity  is  now  a  little 
greater  than  the  maximum  eccentricity  of  the  earth  during  the 
last  million  years  (Mars  eccentricity,  0.0931 ;  earth  eccentricity, 
850,000  yeai-s  back,  0.0707);  the  inclination  of  its  axis  is  also  a 
little  greater  than  ours  (Mai-s,  28°  51' ;  earth,  23°  27'),  and  both 
Mars  and  the  earth  are  so  situated  that  they  now  have  the  win- 
ter of  their  Northern  hemispheres  in  perihelion,  that  of  their 
Southern  hemispheres  being  in  aphelion.  If,  therefore,  the  phys- 
ical condition  of  Mars  were  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  that 
of  the  earth,  all  circumstances  combine,  according  to  Mr.  CroU's 

*  The  astronomical  facts  connected  with  the  motions  and  appearance  of  tlie  planet 
are  tukcn  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  Kdward  Corpenter,  M.A.,  in  the  Geological  Maga- 
zine of  March,  1877,  entitled  **  Evidence  Afforded  by  Mars  on  the  Subject  of  Glacial 
Periods,"  but  I  arrive  at  somewhat  different  conclusions  from  those  of  the  writer  of 
the  pajjer. 
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hypothesis,  to  produce  a  severe  glacial  epoch  in  its  southern^ 
with  a  perpetual  spring  or  summer  in  its  northern^  hemisphere ; 
while,  on  the  hypothesis  here  advocated,  we  should  expect  gla- 
ciation  at  both  poles.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mars  has  two  snow- 
caps  of  nearly  equal  magnitude  at  their  maximum  in  winter,  but 
varying  very  unequally.  The  northern  cap  varies  slowly  and  lit- 
tle, the  southern  varies  rapidly  and  largely. 

In  the  year  1830  the  southern  snow  was  observed,  during  the 
midsummer  of  Mars,  to  diminish  to  half  its  former  diameter  in 
a  fortnight  (the  duration  of  such  phenomena  on  Mars  being 
reckoned  in  Martian  months  equivalent  to  one  twelfth  of  a  Mar- 
tian year).  Tlius  on  June  23  it  was  11°  30'  in  diameter,  and  on 
July  9  had  diminished  to  5°  46',  after  which  it  rapidly  increased 
again.  In  1837  the  same  cap  was  observed  near  its  maximum  in 
winter,  and  was  found  to  be  about  35°  in  diameter. 

In  the  same  year  the  northern  snow-cap  was  observed  during 
its  summer,  and  was  found  to  vary  as  follows : 

May    4,  DInmcter  of  spot,  31°  24' 

June    4,         **  *'        2«o   0' 

4»     17^         *i  .4        l>2°r>4' 

July     4,         *•  "         18°  24' 

*;     12,         **  **         i:»°20' 

20,         **  **         18°    C 


it       o 


Wo  thus  see  that  Mars  has  two  permanent  snow-caps  of  nearly 
equal  size  in  winter,  but  diminishing  very  unequally  in  summer, 
when  the  southern  cap  is  reduced  to  nearly  one  third  the  size  of 
the  northern ;  and  this  fact  is  held  by  Mr.  Cai'penter,  as  it  was 
by  the  late  Mr.  Belt,  to  be  opposed  to  the  view  of  the  hemi- 
sphere which  has  winter  in  aphelion  (as  the  southern  now  has 
both  in  the  earth  and  Mars)  having  been  alone  glaciated  during 
periods  of  high  eccentricity.* 

*  In  an  article  in  Nature  of  January  1, 1880,  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb  states  that  in 
1877  the  pole  of  Mars  (?  the  south  pole)  was,  according  to  Schiaparelli,  entirely  free 
of  8uo\v.  lie  remarks  also  on  the  regular  contour  of  the  supposed  snows  of  Mars  as 
oftering  a  great  contrast  to  ours,  and  also  the  strongly  marked  dark  border  which  has 
often  been  obser>*ed.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Webb  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  there  can 
l)e  no  really  close  resemblance  between  the  physical  condition  of  the  earth  and  Mars, 
and  that  any  arguments  founded  on  such  supi)0sed  similarity  arc  therefore  untrust- 
worihv. 
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Before,  however,  wo  can  di*aw  any  conclusion  from  the  case 
of  Mars,  we  must  carefully  scrutinize  the  facts  and  the  condi- 
tions they  imply.  In  the  fii-st  place,  there  is  evidently  this  rad- 
ical difference  between  the  state  of  Mars  now  and  of  the  earth 
during  a  glacial  period — that  Mare  has  no  great  ice-sheets  spread- 
ing over  her  temperate  zone  as  the  earth  undoubtedly  had.  This 
we  know  from  the  fact  of  the  raj}id  disappearance  of  the  white 
patches  over  a  belt  three  degrees  wide  in  a  fortnight  (equal  to  a 
width  of  about  100  miles  of  our  measure),  and  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  of  eight  degrees  wide  (about  280  miles)  between 
May  4  and  July  12.  Even  with  our  much  more  powerful  sun, 
which  gives  us  more  than  twice  as  much  heat  as  Mars  receives, 
no  such  diminution  of  an  ice-sheet,  or  of  glaciers  of  even  mod- 
erate thickness,  could  possibly  occur;  but  the  phenomenon  is, 
on  the  contrary,  exactly  analogous  to  what  actually  takes  place 
on  the  plains  of  Siberia  in  summer.  These,  as  I  am  informed  by 
Mr.  Seebohm,  are  covered  with  snow  during  winter  aiid  spring 
to  a  depth  of  six  or  eight  feet,  which  diminishes  very  little  even 
under  the  hot  suns  of  May,  till  warm  winds  combine  with  the 
sun  in  June,  when  in  about  a  fortnight  the  whole  of  it  disap- 
pear, and  a  little  later  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia  is  free  from 
its  winter  covering.  As,  however,  the  sun  of  Mars  is  so  much 
less  powerful  than  ours,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  snow  (if  it  is 
real  snow)  is  much  less  thick — a  mere  surface-coating  in  fact, 
such  as  occurs  in  parts  of  Kussia  where  the  precipitation  is  less, 
and  the  snow  accordingly  does  not  exceed  two  or  three  feet  in 
thickness. 

We  now  see  the  reason  why  the  souihern  pole  of  Mars  parts 
w-ith  its  white  covering  so  much  quicker  and  to  so  much  greater 
an  extent  than  the  nortliern^  for  the  south  pole  during  summer 
is  nearest  the  sun,  and,  owing  to  the  great  eccentricity  of  Mars, 
would  have  about  one  third  more  heat  than  during  the  summer 
of  the  Northern  Hemisphere ;  and  this  greater  heat  would  cause 
the  winds  from  the  equator  to  be  both  warmer  and  more  power- 
ful, and  able  to  produce  the  same  effects  on  the  scanty  Martian 
snows  as  they  produce  on  our  northern  plains.  The  reason  why 
both  poles  of  Mars  are  almost  equally  snow-covered  in  winter  is 
not  difficult  to  underetand.     Owing  to  the  greater  obliquity  of 
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the  ecliptic,  and  tlie  much  greater  length  of  the  year,  the  polar 
regions  will  be  subject  to  winter  darkness  fully  twice  as  long  as 
with  US,  and  the  fact  that  one  pole  is  nearer  the  sun  during  this 
period  than  the  other  at  a  corresponding  period  will  therefore 
make  no  perceptible  difference.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  two 
poles  of  Mars  are  approximately  alike  as  regards  their  geograph- 
ical features,  and  that  neither  of  them  is  surrounded  by  very 
high  land  on  which  ice  may  accumulate.  With  us  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  on  the  other  hand,  geographical  conditions  completely 
mask  and  even  reverse  the  influence  of  eccentricity,  and  that  of 
winter  in  perihelion  in  the  Northern  and  summer  in  perihelion 
in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  In  the  iiorth  we  have  a  preponder- 
ance of  sea  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  of  lowlands  in  the  tem- 
perate zone.  In  the  south  exactly  opposite  conditions  prevail, 
for  there  we  have  a  preponderance  of  land  (and  much  of  it  high 
land)  within  the  Antarctic  Circle,  and  of  sea  in  the  temperate 
zone.  Ice,  therefore,  accumulates  in  the  south,  while  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  snow,  easily  melted  in  summer,  is  the  prevalent  feature  in 
the  north ;  and  these  contrasts  react  upon  climate  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that,  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  islands  in  the  latitude  of  Ire- 
land have  glaciers  descending  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  con- 
stant snow-storms  in  the  height  of  summer,  although  the  sun  is 
then  actually  nearer  the  earth  than  it  is  during  our  northern 
summer! 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
varying  polar  snows  of  Mars  are  in  no  way  opposed  to  that 
modification  of  Dr.  Croll's  theory  of  the  conditions  which 
brought  about  the  glacial  epochs  of  our  Northern  Hemisphere 
which  is  here  advocated,  but  are  perfectly  explicable  on  the 
same  general  principles,  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  be- 
tween an  ice-sheet — which  a  summer's  sun  cannot  materially  di- 
minish, but  may  even  increase  by  bringing  vapor  to  be  con- 
densed into  snow — and  a  thin  snowy  covering  which  may  be 
annually  melted  and  aimually  renewed  with  great  rapidity  and 
over  large  areas.  Except  within  the  small  circles  of  perpetual 
polar  snow,  there  can  at  the  present  time  be  no  ice-sheets  in 
Mars ;  and  the  reason  why  this  permanent  snowy  area  is  more 
extensive  around  the  northern  than  around  the  southern  pole 
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may  be  partly  due  to  higlier  land  at  the  north,  but  is  perhaps 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  diminished  power  of  the  summer 
sun,  owing  to  its  greatly  increased  distance  at  that  season  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  so  that  it  is  not  able  to  melt  so  much 
of  the  snow  which  has  accumulated  during  the  long  night  of 
winter. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

ANCIENT  GLACIAL  EPOCHS,  AND  ^IILD  CLIMATES   IN  THE  ARC- 
TIC  REGIONS. 

Dr.  Croll's  Views  on  Ancient  Glacial  Epochs. — Effects  of  Denudation  in  Destroying 
the  Evidence  of  Remote  Glacial  Epochs.  —  Rise  of  Sea-level  Connected  with 
Glacial  Epochs  a  Cause  of  Further  Denudation. — What  Evidence  of  Early  Glacial 
Epochs  may  be  Expected. — Evidences  of  Ice-action  diinng  the  Tertiary  Period. 
— The  Weight  of  the  Negative  Evidence. — Temperate  Climates  in  the  Arctic  Re- 
gions.— The  Miocene  Arctic  Flom. — Mild  Arctic  Climates  of  the  Cretaceous 
Period. — Stratigraphical  Evidence  of  I^ng-con tinned  Mild  Arctic  Conditions. — 
The  Causes  of  Mild  Arctic  Climates. — Geographical  Conditions  Favoring  Mild 
Northern  Climates  in  Tertiary  Times. — The  Indian  Ocean  as  a  Source  of  Heat  in 
Tertiary  Times. — Condition  of  North  America  during  the  Tertiary  Period. — 
Effect  of  High  Eccentricity  on  Warm  Polar  Climates. — Evidences  as  to  Climate 
in  the  Secondary  and  Palaeozoic  Epochs.— Warm  Arctic  Climates  in  Early  Sec- 
ondaiy  and  Palaozoic  Times. — Conclusions  as  to  the  Climates  of  Secondary  and 
Tertiary  Periods. — General  View  of  Geological  Climates  as  Dependent  on  the 
Physical  Features  of  the  Earth's  Suiface. — Estimate  of  the  Comparative  Effects 
of  Geographical  and  Physical  Causes  in  Producing  Changes  of  Climate. 

If  we  adopt  the  view  set  forth  in  the  preceding  chapter  as 
to  the  character  of  the  ghicial  epoch  and  of  tlie  accompanying 
alternations  of  climate,  it  must  have  been  a  very  important 
agent  in  producing  changes  in  the  distribution  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  Tlie  intervening  mild  periods,  which  almost 
certainly  occurred  during  its  earlier  and  later  phases,  were  some- 
times more  equable  than  even  our  present  insular  climate,  and 
severe  frosts  were  probably  then  unknown.  During  the  eiglit 
or  tea  thousand  years  that  each  such  mild  period  lasted,  some 
portions  of  the  north  temperate  zone  which  had  been  buried  in 
snow  or  ice  would  become  again  clothed  with  vegetation  and 
stocked  with  animal  life,  both  of  which,  as  the  cold  again  came 
on,  would  be  driven  southward,  or  perhaps  partially  extermi- 
nated. Forms  usually  separated  would  thus  be  crowded  together, 
and  a  struggle  for  existence  would  follow  which  must  have  led 

11 
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to  the  modification  or  the  extinction  of  many  species.  When 
the  survivors  in  the  struggle  had  reached  a  state  of  equilibrium, 
a  fresh  field  would  be  opened  to  them  by  the  later  ameliorations 
of  climate;  the  more  successful  of  tlie  survivors  would  spread 
and  multiply;  and  after  this  had  gone  on  for  thousands  of  gen- 
erations, another  change  of  climate,  another  southward  migra- 
tion, another  struggle  of  northern  and  southern  forms,  would 
take  place. 

But  if  the  last  glacial  epoch  has  coincided  with,  and  has  been 
to  a  considerable  extent  caused  by,  a  high  eccentricity  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  we  are  naturally  led  to  expect  that  earlier  glacial 
epochs  would  have  occurred  whenever  the  eccentricity  was  un- 
usually large.  Dr.  Croll  has  published  tables  showing  the  vary- 
ing amounts  of  eccentricity  for  three  million  years  back ;  and 
from  these  it  appears  there  have  been  many  periods  of  high  ec- 
centricity, which  has  often  been  far  greater  than  at  the  time  of 
the  last  glacial  epoch.*  The  accompanying  diagram  has  been 
drawn  from  these  tables,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  highest 
eccentricity  occurred  850,000  yeai*s  ago,  at  which  time  the  dif- 
ference between  the  sun's  distance  at  aphelion  and  perihelion 
was  thirteen  and  a  half  millions  of  miles,  whereas  during  the 
last  glacial  period  the  maximum  difference  was  ten  and  a  half 
million  miles. 

Now,  judging  by  the  amount  of  organic  and  physical  change 
that  occurred  during  and  since  the  glacial  epoch,  and  that  which 
has  occurred  since  the  Miocene  period,  it  is  considered  probable 
that  this  maximum  of  eccentricity  coincided  with  some  part  of 
the  latter  period ;  and  Dr.  Croll  maintains  that  a  glacial  epoch 
must  then  have  occurred  surpassing  in  severity  that  of  which 
we  have  such  convincing  proofs,  and  consisting  like  it  of  alter- 
nations of  cold  and  warm  phases  every  10,500  yeai*s.  The 
diagram  also  shows  us  another  long-continued  period  of  high 
eccentricity  from  1,750,000  to  1,950,000  years  ago,  and  yet 
another  almost  equal  to  the  maximum  2,500,000  years  back. 
These  may  perhaps  have  occurred  during  the  Eocene  and  Cre- 


*  Tx>ndon,  Eilinhurgh,  and  Dublin  Philosojihical  Magazine,  Vol.  XXXVI.,  pp.  144- 
150(1868). 
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taceous  epochs  rcspoctively,  oi'  all 
may  have  been  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  Tertiary  period.  Ab 
two  of  these  litgh  eccentricities 
greatly  exceed  that  wiiieh  caused 
our  glacial  epoch,  while  the  third  is 
almost  equal  to  it  and  of  longer  du- 
ration, they  Bccm  to  afford  us  the 
means  of  testing  rival  thoories  of 
the  causes  of  glaciation.  If,  as  Dr. 
Oroll  argues,  high  eccentricity  is  the 
great  and  dominating  agency  in 
bringing  on  glacial  epochs,  goo- 
graphical  changes  being  subordi- 
nate, then  there  must  have  been 
(riacial  epochs  of  gi-eat  severity  at 
all  these  three  periods;  while  if  he 
is  also  correct  in  supposing  that  the 
alternate  phases  of  precession  would 
inevitably  produce  glaciation  in  one 
hemisphere  and  a  proportionately 
mild  and  equable  climate  in  the 
opposite  hcDiisplicre,  then  we  should 
have  to  look  for  evidence  of  ex- 
ceptionally warm  and  exceptionally 
cold  periods  occurring  alternately, 
and  with  several  repetitions,  with- 
in a  space  of  time  which,  geo-  „ 
logically  speaking,  is  very  short  in-  S  T^X 
deed.  ?        "I"      :;  ' 

Let  us,  then,  inquire  first  into  the     '^       -fl, ^ 

character  of  the  evidence  wo  should 
expect  to  find  of  such  changes  of 
climate,  if  they  have  occurred ;  wo 
shall  then  be  in  a  better  position  to 
estimate  at  its  proper  value  the  evi- 
dence that  actually  exists,  and,  after 
giving  it  duo  weight,  to  arrive  at 
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some  conclasion  as  to  the  theory  that  best  explains  and  har- 
monizes it. 

Effects  of  Denudation  in  Destroying  the  Evidence  of  Remote 
Glacial  Epochs. — It  may  be  supposed  tliat  if  earlier  glacial 
epochs  than  the  last  did  really  occur,  we  ought  to  meet  with 
some  evidence  of  the  fact  corresponding  to  that  which  has 
satisfied  us  of  the  extensive  recent  glaciation  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere;  but  Dr. CroU  and  other  writers  have  ably  argued 
that  no  such  evidence  is  likely  to  be  found.  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  subaerial  denudation  is  a  much  more  powerful 
agent  in  lowering  and  modifying  the  surface  of  a  country  than 
was  formerly  supposed.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  proved  to  be  so 
powerful  that  the  difficulty  now  felt  is,  not  to  account  for  the 
denudation  which  can  be  proved  to  have  occurred,  but  to  ex- 
plain the  apparent  pereistence  of  superficial  features  which 
ought  long  ago  to  have  been  destroyed. 

A  proof  of  the  lowering  and  eating-away  of  the  laud  surface 
which  every  one  can  understand  is  to  be  found  in  the  quantity 
Kyi  solid  matter  carried  down  to  the  sea  and  to  low  grounds  by 
rivers.  This  is  capable  of  pretty  accurate  measurement,  and  has 
been  so  measured  for  several  rivei*s,  large  and  small,  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  The  details  of  these  measurements  will  be 
given  in  a  future  chapter,  and  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  state 
that  the  average  of  them  all  gives  us  this  result — that  one  foot 
must  be  taken  off  the  entire  surface  of  the  land  each  3000  years, 
in  order  to  produce  the  amount  of  sediment  and  matter  in  solu- 
tion which  is  actually  carried  into  the  sea.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  limits  of  variation  in  different  rivers,  it  mav  be  mentioned 
that  the  Mississippi  is  one  which  denudes  its  valley  at  a  slow 
rate,  taking  6000  yeai*8  to  remove  one  foot ;  while  the  Po  is  the 
most  rapid,  taking  only  729  years  to  do  the  same  work  in  its 
valley.  The  cause  of  this  difference  is  very  easy  to  undei*stand. 
A  large  part  of  the  area  of  the  Mississippi  basin  consists  of  the 
almost  rainless  prairie  and  desert  regions  of  the  west,  while  its 
sources  are  in  comparatively  arid  mountains  with  scanty  snow- 
fields  or  in  a  low  forest-clad  plateau.  The  Po,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  wholly  in  a  district  of  abundant  rainfall,  while  its 
sources  are  spread  over  a  great  amphitheatre  of  snowy  Alps 
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nearly  400  miles  in  extent,  where  the  denuding  forces  are  at  a 
maximum.  As  Scotland  is  a  mountain  region  of  rather  abundant 
rainfall,  the  denuding  power  of  its  rains  and  rivei*s  is  probably 
mther  above  than  under  the  average ;  but,  to  avoid  any  possible 
exaggeration,  we  will  take  it  at  a  foot  in  4000  yeai's. 

Now,  if  the  end  of  the  glacial  epoch  be  talfen  to  coincide  with 
the  termination  of  the  last  period  of  high  eccentricity,  which 
occurred  about  80,000  years  ago  (and  no  geologist  will  consider 
this  too  long  for  the  changes  which  have  since  taken  place),  it 
follows  that  the  entire  surface  of  Scotland  must  have  been  since 
lowered  an  average  amount  of  twenty  feet.  But  over  large  areas 
of  alluvial  plains,  and  wherever  the  rivers  have  spread  during 
floods,  the  ground  will  have  been  raised  instead  of  lowered ;  and 
on  all  nearly  level  ground  and  gentle  slopes  there  will  have  been 
comparatively  little  denudation ;  so  that  proportionally  much 
more  must  have  been  taken  away  from  mountain-sides  and  from 
the  bottoms  of  valleys  having  a  considerable  downward  slope. 
One  of  the  very  highest  authorities  on  the  subject  of  denuda- 
tion, Mr.  Archibald  Geikie,  estimates  the  area  of  these  more  rap- 
idly denuded  portions  as  only  one  tenth  of  the  comparativel}'' 
level  grounds,  and  he  further  estimates  that  the  former  will  be 
denuded  about  ten  times  as  fast  as  the  latter.  It  follows  that  the 
valleys  will  be  deepened  and  widened  on  the  average  about  five 
feet  in  the  4000  years  instead  of  one  foot ;  and  thus  many  val- 
leys must  have  been  deepened  and  widened  one  hundred  feet, 
and  some  even  more,  since  the  glacial  epoch,  while  the  more 
level  portions  of  the  country  will  have  been  lowered,  on  the  av- 
erage, only  about  two  feet. 

Now,  Dr.  Croll  gives  us  the  following  account  of  the  present 
aspect  of  the  surface  of  a  large  part  of  the  country : 

"  Go  where  one  will  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  and  he  shall 
hardly  find  a  single  acre  whose  upper  surface  bears  the  marks 
of  being  formed  by  the  denuding  agents  now  in  operation.  lie 
will  observe  everywhere  mounds  and  hollows  which  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  the  present  agencies  at  work.  ...  In  regard 
to  the  general  surface  of  the  country,  the  present  agencies  may 
be  said  to  be  just  beginning  to  carve  a  new  line  of  features  out 
of  the  old  glacially  formed  surface.     But  so  little  progress  has 
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yet  been  made  that  the  kames,  gravel-mounds,  knolls  of  boulder 
clay,  etc.,  still  retain  in  most  cases  their  original  form.''* 

The  facts  here  seem  a  little  inconsistent,  and  we  must  suppose 
that  Dr.  Croll  has  somewhat  exaggerated  the  universality  and 
complete  preservation  of  the  glaciated  surface.  The  amount  of 
average  denudatioir,  however,  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  of 
measurement ;  and  its  consequences  can  in  no  way  be  evaded. 
They  are,  moreover,  strictly  proportionate  to  the  time  elapsed ; 
and  if  so  much  of  the  old  surface  of  the  country  has  certainly 
been  remodelled  or  carried  into  tlie  sea  since  the  last  glacial 
epoch,  it  becomes  evident  that  any  surface  phenomena  produced 
by  still  earlier  glacial  epochs  must  have  long  since  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

liise  of  the  Sea-leoel  Connected  with  Glacial  EpocliB  a  Cause 
of  Further  Denudation, — There  is  also  another  powerful  agent 
that  must  have  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  any  such  surface 
deposits  or  markings.  During  the  last  glacial  epoch  itself  there 
were  several  oscillations  of  the  land,  one  at  least  of  considerable 
extent,  during  which  shell-bearing  gravels  were  deposited  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish  mountains,  now  1300  feet  above 
sea-level ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  other  subsidences 
of  the  same  area,  though  perhaps  of  less  extent,  may  have  oc- 
curred at  various  times  during  the  Tertiary  period.  Many  writ- 
ers, as  we  have  seen,  connect  this  subsidence  with  the  glacial  pe- 
riod itself,  the  unequal  amount  of  ice  at  the  two  poles  causing 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  earth  to  bo  displaced,  when,  of 
course,  the  surface  of  the  ocean  will  conform  to  it,  and  appear 
to  rise  in  the  one  hemisphere  and  sink  in  the  other.  If  this  is 
the  ease,  subsidences  of  the  land  are  natural  concomitants  of  a 
glacial  period,  and  will  powerfully  aid  in  removing  all  evidence 
of  its  occurrence.  We  have  seen  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
during  the  height  of  the  glacial  epoch  the  extreme  cold  persisted 
through  the  successive  phases  of  precession ;  and  if  so,  both  polar 
areas  would  probably  be  glaciated  at  once.  This  would  cause  the 
abstraction  of  a  large  quantity  of  water  from  the  ocean,  and  a 
proportionate  elevation  of  the  land,  which  would  react  on  the 
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accumulation  of  snow  and  ice,  and  thus  add  another  to  tliat  won- 
derful series  of  physical  agents  which  act  and  react  on  each 
other  so  as  to  intensify  glacial  epochs. 

But  whether  or  not  these  causes  would  produce  any  impor- 
tant fluctuations  of  the  sea-level  is  of  comparatively  little  impor- 
tance to  our  present  inquiry,  because  the  wide  extent  of  marine 
Tertiary  deposits  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  their  occur- 
rence at  considerable  elevations  above  the  present  sea-level,  af- 
ford the  most  conclusive  proofs  that  great  changes  of  sea  and 
land  have  occurred  throughout  the  entire  Tertiary  period ;  and 
these  repeated  submergences  and  emergences  of  tlie  land,  com- 
bined with  subaerial  and  marine  denudation,  would  undoubtedly 
destroy  all  those  superficial  evidences  of  ice-action  on  which  we 
mainly  depend  for  proofs  of  the  occurrence  of  the  last  glacial 
epoch. 

What  Evidence  of  Eavhj  Glacial  Epochs  may  be  EtjyecU^d, — 
Although  we  may  admit  the  force  of  the  preceding  argument  as 
to  the  extreme  improbability  of  our  finding  any  clear  evidence 
of  the  superficial  action  of  ice  during  remote  glacial  epochs, 
there  is,  nevertheless,  one  kind  of  evidence  that  we  ought  to 
find,  because  it  is  both  \vide-spread  and  practically  indestruc- 
tible. 

One  of  the  most  constant  of  all  the  phenomena  of  a  glaciated 
country  is  the  abundance  of  icebergs  produced  by  the  breaking- 
off  of  the  ends  of  glaciers  which  terminate  in  arms  of  the  sea,  or 
of  the  terminal  face  of  the  ice-sheet  which  passes  beyond  the 
land  into  the  ocean.  In  both  these  cases  abundance  of  rocks 
and  debris,  such  as  form  the  terminal  moraines  of  glaciers  on 
land,  are  carried  out  to  sea  and  deposited  over  the  sea-bottom  of 
the  area  occupied  by  icebergs.  In  the  case  of  an  ice-sheet  it  is 
almost  certain  that  much  of  the  ground-moraine,  consisting  of 
mud  and  embedded  stones,  similar  to  that  which  forms  the 
"  till "  when  deposited  on  land,  will  be  carried  out  to  sea  with 
the  ice,  and  form  a  deposit  of  marine  "  till "  near  the  shore. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  objected  that  when  an  ice-sheet  covered  an 
entire  country  there  would  be  no  moraines,  and  that  rocks  or 
debris  are  very  rarely  seen  on  icebergs.  But  during  every  gla- 
cial epoch  there  will  be  a  southern  limit  to  the  glaciated  area, 
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and  everywhere  near  this  limit  tlie  mountain-tops  will  rise  far 
above  tlie  ice  and  deposit  on  it  great  masses  of  debris ;  and  as 
the  ice-sheet  spreads,  and  again  as  it  passes  away,  this  moraine- 
forming  area  will  successively  occupy  the  whole  country.  But 
even  such  an  ice-clad  country  as  Greenland  is  now  known  to 
have  protruding  peaks  and  rocky  masses  which  give  rise  to  mo- 
raines on  its  surface;*  and,  as  rocks  from  Cumberland  and  Ire- 
land were  carried  by  the  ice-sheet  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  there  must 
have  been  a  very  long  period  during  which  tlie  ice-sheets  of 
Britain  and  Ireland  terminated  in  the  ocean  and  sent  off  abun- 
dance of  rock-laden  bergs  into  the  surrounding  seas ;  and  the 
same  thing  must  have  occurred  along  all  the  coasts  of  Northern 
Europe  and  Eastern  America. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  doubt  that  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  duration  of  a  glacial  epoch  the  seas  adjacent  to  the  glaci- 
ated countries  would  receive  continual  deposits  of  large  rocks, 
rock-fragments,  and  gravel  similar  to  the  material  of  modern 
and  ancient  moraines,  and  analogous  to  the  drift  and  the  numer- 
ous travelled  blocks  which  the  ice  has  undoubtedly  scattered 
broadcast  over  every  glaciated  country;  and  these  rocks  and 
bouldei*8  would  be  embedded  in  whatever  deposits  were  then 
forming,  either  from  the  matter  carried  down  by  rivers  or  from 
the  mud  ground  off  the  rocks  and  carried  out  to  sea  by  the  glac- 
iers themselves.  Moreover,  as  icebergs  float  far  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  the  countries  which  gave  them  birth,  these  ice-borne  mate- 
rials would  be  largely  embedded  in  deposits  forming  from  the 
denudation  of  countries  which  had  never  been  glaciated,  or  from 
which  the  ice  had  already  disappeared. 

But  if  every  period  of  high  eccentricity  produced  a  glacial 
epoch  of  greater  or  less  extent  and  severity,  then,  on  account  of 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  high  phase  of  eccentricity  during 
the  3,000,000  years  for  which  we  have  the  tables,  these  boulder 
and  rock-strewn  deposits  would  be  both  numerous  and  exten- 
sive. 400,000  years  ago  the  eccentricity  was  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  it  is  now,  and  it  continually  increased  from  that  time  up 
to  the  glacial  epoch.    Kow,  if  we  take  double  the  present  eccen- 

»  Nature,  Vol.  XXI.,  p.  345,  **  The  Interior  of  Greenland." 
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tricity  as  being  sufficient  to  produce  some  glaciation  in  the  tem- 
j>erate  zone,  wo  find  (by  drawing  out  the  diagram  at  p.  163  on 
H  larger  scale)  that  during  1,150,000  years  out  of  the  2,400,000 
years  immediately  preceding  the  last  glacial  epoch,  the  eccentric- 
ity reached  or  exceeded  this  amount,  consisting  of  sixteen  sepa- 
rate epochs,  divided  from  each  other  by  periods  varying  from 
30,000  to  200,000  years.  But  if  the  last  glacial  epoch  was  at  its 
maximum  200,000  years  ago,  a  space  of  3,000,000  years  will  cer- 
tainly include  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  Tertiary  period ;  and  even 
if  it  does  not,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  character 
of  the  eccentricity  would  suddenly  change  beyond  the  3,000,000 
years. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  periods  of  high  eccentricity,  like 
tliat  which  appears  to  have  been  synchronous  with  our  last  gla- 
cial epoch,  and  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  one  of  its  ef- 
ficient causes,  alwaj^s  produced  glacial  epochs  (with  or  without 
alternating  warm  periods),  then  the  whole  of  the  Tertiary  de- 
posits in  the  north  temperate  and  arctic  zones  should  exhibit 
constantly  alternating  boulder  and  rock-bearing  beds,  or  coaree 
rock-strewn  gravels  analogous  to  our  existing  glacial  drift,  and 
with  some  corresponding  change  of  organic  remains.  Let  us, 
then,  see  what  evidence  can  be  adduced  of  the  existence  of  such 
deposits,  and  whether  it  is  adequate  to  support  the  theory  of  re- 
peated glacial  epochs  during  the  Tertiary  period. 

jKvidences  of  Ice-aHion  ditrwg  the  Tertiarif  Period. — The 
Tertiary  fossils  both  of  Europe  and  North  America  indicate 
throughout  warm  or  temperate  climates,  except  those  of  the 
more  recent  Pliocene  deposits  which  merge  into  the  earlier  gla- 
cial beds.  The  Miocene  deposits  of  Central  and  Southern  Eu- 
rope, for  example,  contain  marine  shells  of  some  genera  now 
only  found  farther  south,  while  the  fossil  plants  often  resem- 
ble those  of  Madeira  and  the  Southern  States  of  North  America. 
Large  reptiles,  too,  abounded;  and  man-like  apes  lived  in  the 
south  of  France  and  in  Germany.  Yet  in  Northern  Italv,  near 
Turin,  there  are  beds  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  full  of 
characteristic  Miocene  shells,  but  containing  in  an  intercalated 
deposit  angular  blocks  of  serpentine  and  greenstone  often  of 
enormous  size,  one  being  fourteen  feet  long,  and  another  twen- 
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ty-six  feet.  Some  of  the  blocks  were  observed  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  to  be  faintly  striated  and  partly  polished  on  one  side,  and 
they  are  scattered  through  the  beds  for  a  thickness  of  nearly  one 
liundred  and  fifty  feet.  It  is  interesting  that  the  particular  bed  in 
which  the  blocks  occur  yields  no  organic  remains,  though  these 
are  plentiful  both  in  the  underlying  and  overlying  beds,  as  if 
the  cold  of  the  icebergs  had  driven  away  the  organisms  adapted 
to  live  only  in  a  comparatively  warm  sea.  Hock  similar  in  kind 
to  these  erratics  occurs  about  twenty  miles  distant  in  the  Alps. 

The  Eocene  period  is  even  more  characteristically  tropical  in 
its  flora  and  fauna,  since  palms  and  CycadacejB,  turtles,  snakes, 
and  crocodiles  then  inhabited  England.  Yet  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Alps,  extending  from  Switzerland  to  Vienna,  and  also 
south  of  the  Alps  near  Genoa,  there  is  a  deposit  of  finely  strati- 
fied sandstone  several  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  quite  destitute 
of  orgsmic  remains,  but  containing,  in  several  places  in  Switzer- 
land, enormous  blocks  either  angular  or  partly  rounded,  and 
composed  of  oolitic  limestone  or  of  granite.  Kear  the  Lake  of 
Thun  some  of  the  granite  blocks  found  in  this  deposit  are  of 
enormous  size,  one  of  them  being  one  hundred  and  five  feet 
long,  ninety  feet  wide,  and  forty-five  feet  thick  !  The  granite 
is  red,  and  of  a  peculiar  kind  which  cannot  be  matched  anywhere 
in  the  Alps,  or  indeed  elsewhere.  Similar  erratics  have  also  been 
found  in  beds  of  the  same  age  in  the  Carpathians  and  in  the 
Apennines,  indicating  probably  an  extensive  inland  European 
sea  into  which  glaciers  descended  from  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains, depositing  these  erratics,  and  cooling  the  water  so  as  to  de- 
stroy the  moUusca  and  other  organisms  which  had  previously  in- 
habited it.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  wherever  these  erratics  oc- 
cur they  are  always  in  the  vicinity  of  great  mountain-ranges; 
and  although  these  can  be  proved  to  have  been  in  great  part  el- 
evated during  the  Tertiary  period,  we  must  also  remember  that 
thev  must  have  been  since  very  much  lowered  bv  denudation, 
of  the  amount  of  which  the  enormously  thick  Eocene  and  Mio- 
cene beds  now  forming  portions  of  them  are  in  some  degree  a 
measure  as  well  as  a  proof.  It  is  not,  therefore,  at  all  improba- 
ble that  during  some  part  of  the  Tertiary  period  these  moun- 
tains may  have  been  far  higher  than  they  are  now,  and  this  we 
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know  might  be  sufficient  for  the  production  of  glaciers  descend- 
ing to  the  sea-level,  even  were  the  climate  of  the  lowlands  some- 
what warmer  than  at  present.* 

The  Weight  of  the  Negatim  Evidence. — But  when  we  proceed 
to  examine  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  other  parts  of  Europe,  and 
especially  of  our  own  country,  for  evidence  of  this  kind,  not 
only  is  such  evidence  completely  wanting,  but  the  facts  are  of 
so  definite  a  character  as  to  satisfy  most  geologists  that  it  can 
never  have  existed ;  and  the  same  may  bo  said  of  temperate 
North  America  and  of  the  arctic  regions  generally. 

In  his  carefully  written  paper  on  *'  The  Climate  Controversy," 
Mr.  Searles  V.  Wood,  Jr.,  remarks  on  this  point  as  follows: 
"]S'ow  the  Eocene  formation  is  complete  in  England,  and  is  ex- 
posed in  continuous  section  along  the  north  coast  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  from  its  base  to  its  junction  with  the  Oligocene  (or  Low- 
er Miocene  according  to  some),  and  along  the  northern  coast  of 
Kent  from  its  base  to  the  Lower  Bagshot  Sand.  It  has  been  in- 
tersected by  railway  and  other  cuttings  in  all  directions  and  at 
all  horizons,  and  pierced  by  wells  innumerable;  while  from  its 
strata  in  England,  France,  and  Belgium  the  most  extensive  col- 
lections of  organic  remains  have  been  made  of  any  formation 
yet  explored,  and  from  nearly  all  its  horizons,  for  at  one  place 
or  another  in  these  three  countries  nearly  every  horizon  may  be 
said  to  have  yielded  fossils  of  some  kind.    These  fossils,  however. 


*  Professor  J.  W.  Jiuld  anys,  **  In  the  cnse  of  the  Alps,  I  know  of  no  glacial  plicnom- 
cnn  wliich  are  not  capable  of  being  explained,  like  those  of  New  Zealand,  by  a  great 
extension  of  the  area  of  the  tracts  above  the  snow-line  which  would  collect  mo:c  ample 
supplies  for  the  glaciers  protruded  into  surrounding  ])lains.  And  when  we  survey  the 
gitind  panoramas  of  ridges,  pinnacles,  and  peaks  produced,  for  the  most  part,  by  sub- 
aerial  action,  we  may  well  be  prepared  to  admit  that  before  the  intervening  ravines 
and  valleys  wero  excavated,  the  glaciers  shed  from  tlie  elevated  plateaus  must  have 
l>een  of  vastly  greater  magnitude  than  at  jiresent"  ("Contributions  to  the  Study  of 
Volcanoes,"  Geological  Magazine^  1876,  p.  oSC).  Professor  Judd  a])plie8  these  re- 
marks to  the  last  as  well  as  to  previous  glacial  periods  in  the  Alps ;  but  surely  there 
has  been  no  such  extensive  alteration  and  lowering  of  the  surface  of  the  country  since 
the  erratic  blocks  were  deposited  on  the  Jura  and  the  great  moraines  formed  in  North 
Italy,  as  this  theory  would  imply.  We  can  hardly  suppose  wide  areas  to  have  been 
lowered  thousands  of  feet  by  denudation,  and  yet  have  left  other  adjacent  areas  ap- 
parently  untouched :  and  it  is  even  very  doubtful  whether  such  an  extension  of  the 
nnow-ficlds  would  alone  suffice  for  the  effects  which  were  certainly  produced. 
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whether  they  be  the  remains  of  a  flora  such  as  that  of  Shep- 
pey,  or  of  a  vertebrate  fauna  containing  the  crocodile  and  alli- 
gator, such  as  is  yielded  by  beds  indicative  of  terrestrial  condi- 
tions, or  of  a  niolluscan  assemblage  such  as  is  present  in  marine 
or  fluvio-niarine  beds  of  the  formation,  are  of  unmistakably  tropi- 
cal or  subtropical  character  throughout ;  and  no  trace  whatever 
has  appeared  of  the  intercalation  of  a  glacial  period,  much  less 
of  successive  intercalations  indicative  of  more  than  one  period 
of  10,500  years'  glaciation.  Nor  can  it  be  urged  that  the  glacial 
epochs  of  the  Eocene  in  England  were  intervals  of  dry  land, 
and  so  have  left  no  evidence  of  their  existence  behind  them,  be- 
cause a  large  part  of  the  continuous  sequence  of  Eocene  deposits 
in  this  country  consists  of  alternations  of  fluviatile,  fluvio-marine, 
and  purely  marine  strata ;  so  that  it  seems  impossible  that  dur- 
ing the  accumulation  of  the  Eocene  formation  in  England  a  gla- 
cial period  could  have  occurred  without  its  evidences  being  abun- 
dantly apparent.  The  Oligocene  of  Northern  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium, and  the  Miocene  of  those  countries  and  of  France,  have 
also  afforded  a  rich  moUuscan  fauna,  which,  like  that  of  the  Eo- 
cene, has  as  yet  presented  no  indication  of  the  intrusion  of  any- 
thing to  interfere  with  its  uniformly  subtropical  character."  * 

This  is  sufficiently  striking;  but  when  we  consider  that  this 
enormous  series  of  deposits,  many  thousand  feet  in  thickness, 
consists  wholly  of  alternations  of  clays,  sands,  marls,  shales,  or 
limestones,  with  a  few  beds  of  pebbles  or  conglomerate,  not  one 
of  the  whole  series  containing  irregular  blocks  of  foreign  mate- 
rial, boulders,  or  gravel  such  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  essential 
characteristic  of  a  glacial  epoch;  and  when  we  find  that  this 
very  same  general  character  pervades  all  the  extensive  Tertiary 
deposits  of  temperate  Xorth  America — we  shall,  I  think,  be  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  no  general  glacial  epochs  could  have  oc- 
curred during  their  formation.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  "imperfection  of  the  geological  record"  will  not  help  us 
here,  because  the  series  of  Tertiary  deposits  is  unusually  com- 
plete, and  we  must  suppose  some  destructive  agency  to  have  se- 
lected all  the  intercalated  glacial  beds  and  to  have  so  completely 

*  Geological  Magazine^  1876,  p.  302. 
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made  away  witli  tlicm  that  not  a  fragment  remains,  while  pre- 
serving all,  or  almost  all,  the  i7it^rglacial  beds ;  and  to  have  act- 
ed thus  capriciouslj',  not  in  one  limited  area  only,  but  over  the 
whole  Northern  Ilemisphere,  with  the  local  exceptions  on  the 
flanks  of  great  mountain-ranges  already  referred  to. 

Temperate  ClwiaUs  in  the  Arctic  Regions, — As  we  have  just 
seen,  the  geological  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  subtropical 
or  warm  climates  in  the  north  temperate  zone  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  Tertiaiy  period  is  almost  irresistible ;  and  we  have 
now  to  consider  the  still  more  extraordinary  scries  of  observa- 
tions which  demonstrate  that  this  amelioration  of  climate  ex- 
tended into  the  arctic  zone,  and  into  countries  now  almost 
wholly  buried  in  snow  and  ice.  These  warm  arctic  climates 
have  been  explained  by  Dr.  CroU  as  due  to  periods  of  high  ec- 
centricity with  winter  in  perihelion,  a  theory  which  implies  al- 
ternating epochs  of  glaciation  far  exceeding  what  now  prevails ; 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  examine  the  evidence  pretty 
closely  in  order  to  see  if  this  view  is  more  tenable  in  the  case 
of  the  north  polar  regions  than  we  have  found  it  to  be  in  that 
of  the  north  temperate  zone. 

The  most  recent  of  these  milder  climates  is  perhaps  indicated 
by  the  abundant  remains  of  large  mammalia — ^such  as  the  mam- 
moth, woolly  rhinoceros,  bison,  and  horse — in  the  icy  alluvial 
plains  of  Northern  Siberia,  and  especially  in  the  Liakhov  Islands, 
in  the  same  latitude  as  the  North  Cape  of  Asia.  These  remains 
occur  not  in  one  or  two  spots  only,  as  if  collected  by  eddies  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  but  along  the  whole  borders  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean ;  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  animals  must  have 
lived  upon  the  adjacent  plains,  and  that  a  considerably  milder 
climate  than  now  prevails  could  alone  have  enabled  them  to  do 
so.  At  what  period  this  occurred  we  do  not  know,  but  one  of 
the  last  intercalated  mild  periods  of  the  glacial  epoch  itself 
seems  to  offer  all  the  necessary  conditions.  Again,  Sir  Edward 
Belcher  discovered  on  the  dreary  shores  of  Wellington  Channel, 
in  75^°  N.  lat.,  the  trunk  and  root  of  a  fir-tree  which  had  evi- 
dently grown  where  it  was  found.  It  appeared  to  belong  to 
the  species  Ahies  aVya^  or  white  fir,  which  now  reaches  68°  N. 
lat.,  and  is  the  most  northerly  conifer  known.    Similar  trees,  one 
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four  feet  in  circiiinference  and  thirty  feet  long,  were  found  by 
Lieutenant  Mcchani  in  Prince  Patrick's  Island,  in  lat.  76°  12'  N. ; 
and  other  arctic  explorers  have  found  remains  of  trees  in  liiji^li 
latitudes  which  may  all  probably  be  referred  to  the  same  mild 
period  as  that  of  the  ice-preserved  arctic  mammalia. 

Simihir  indications  of  a  recent  milder  climate  are  found  in 
Spitzbergen.  Professor  Kordenskjuld  says,  '*'  At  various  places 
on  Spitzbergen,  at  the  bottom  of  Lomme  Bay,  at  Cape  Thord- 
sen,  in  Blomstrand's  strata  in  Advent  Bay,  there  arc  found 
large  and  well-developed  shells  of  a  bivalve,  Mytilus  eduUs^ 
which  is  not  now  found  living  on  the  coasts  of  Spitzbergen, 
though  on  the  west  coast  of  Scandinavia  it  everywhere  covers 
the  rocks  near  the  sea-shore.  These  shells  occur  most  plenti- 
fully in  the  bed  of  a  river  which  runs  through  Keindecr  Valley 
at  Cape  Thordsen.  They  are  probably  washed  out  of  a  thin 
bed  of  sand  at  a  height  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the 
present  sea-level,  which  is  intersected  by  the  river.  The  geologi- 
cal age  of  this  bed  cannot  be  very  great,  and  it  has  clearly  been 
formed  since  the  present  basin  of  the  Ice  Sound,  or  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  it,  has  been  hollowed  out  by  glacial  action."  * 

The  Miocene  Arctic  Flora. — One  of  the  most  startling  and  im- 
portant of  the  scientific  discoveries  of  the  last  twenty  yeai's  has 
been  that  of  the  relics  of  a  luxuriant  Miocene  flora  in  various 
parts  of  the  arctic  regions.  It  is  a  discovery  that  was  totally  un- 
expected, and  is  even  now  considered  by  many  men  of  science  to 
be  completely  unintelligible ;  but  it  is  so  thoroughly  established, 
and  it  has  such  a  direct  and  important  bearing  on  the  subjects  we 
are  di.^icussing  in  the  present  volume,  that  it  is  necessary  to  lay  a 
tolerably  complete  outline  of  the  facts  before  our  readers. 

The  Miocene  flora  of  temperate  Europe  was  very  like  that  of 
Eastern  Asia,  Japan,  and  the  warmer  part  of  Eastern  North 
America  of  the  present  day.  It  is  very  richly  represented  in 
Switzerland  by  well-preserved  fossil  remains,  and  after  a  close 
comparison  with  the  flora  of  other  countries  Professor  Ileer 
concludes  that  the  Swiss  Lower  Miocene  flora  indicates  a  climate 
corresponding  to  that  of  Louisiana,  North  Africa,  and  South 

*  Geological  Magazine,  187G,  "Geology  of  Spitzbergen,"  p.  2G7. 
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China,  wliilo  the  Upper  Miocene  climate  of  the  same  country 
would  correspond  to  that  of  the  south  of  Spain,  Southern 
Japan,  and  Georgia  (U.JS.  of  America).  Of  this  latter  flora, 
found  chiefly  at  Oeninghen,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Switz- 
erland, 465  species  are  known,  of  which  166  species  are  trees 
or  shrubs,  half  of  them  being  evergreens.  They  comprise  se- 
quoyas  like  the  California  giant  trees,  camphor-trees,  cinnamons, 
sassafras,  bignonias,  cassias,  gleditschias,  tulip-trees,  and  many 
other  American  genera,  together  with  maples,  ashes,  planes, 
oaks,  poplars,  and  other  familiar  European  trees  represented 
by  a  variety  of  extinct  species.  If  we  now  go  to  the  west  coast 
of  Greenland,  in  70°  X.  lat.,  we  find  abundant  remains  of  a  flora 
of  the  same  general  type  as  that  of  Oeninghen,  but  of  a  more 
northern  character.  AVe  have  a  sequoya  identical  witli  one  of 
the  species  found  at  Oeninghen,  a  chestnut,  salisburia,  liquid- 
ambar,  and  sassafras,  and  even  a  magnolia.  We  have  also  seven 
species  of  oaks,  two  planes,  two  vines,  three  beeches,  four  pop- 
lars, two  willows,  a  walnut,  a  plum,  and  several  shrubs  buj> 
posed  to  be  evergreens — altogether  137  species,  mostly  well  and 
abundantly  preserved ! 

But  even  farther  north,  in  Spitzbergen,  in  78°  and  79°  N.  lat., 
and  one  of  the  most  barren  and  inhospitable  regions  on  the 
globe,  an  almost  equally  rich  fossil  flora  has  been  discovered,  in- 
cluding several  of  the  Greenland  species,  and  othei*8  peculiar,  but 
mostly  of  the  same  genera.  There  seem  to  be  no  evergreens 
here  except  conifera?,  one  of  which  is  identical  with  the  swamp- 
cj'press  {Taxodlum  distichum)  now  found  living  in  the  Southern 
United  States!  There  are  also  eleven  pines,  two  Libocedrus, 
two  sequoyas,  with  oaks,  poplars,  birches,  planes,  limes,  a  hazel, 
an  ash,  and  a  walnut;  also  water-lilies,  pond-weeds,  and  an  iris 
— altogether  about  a  hundred  species  of  flowering  plants.  Even 
in  Grinnell  Land,  within  eight  and  a  quarter  degrees  of  the 
pole,  a  similar  flora  existed,  twenty-five  species  of  fossil  plants 
having  been  collected  by  the  last  arctic  expedition,  of  which 
eighteen  were  identical  with  the  species  from  other  arctic  local- 
ities. This  flora  comprised  poplars,  birches,  hazels,  elms,  vibur- 
nums, and  eight  species  of  conifers,  including  the  swamp-cypress, 
and  the  Norway  spruce  {Pinus  abies)  which  does  not  now  extend 
beyond  69J°  N.  lat. 
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Fossil  plants  closely  resembling  those  just  mentioned  have 
been  found  at  many  other  arctic,  localities,  especially  in  Iceland, 
on  the  Mackenzie  Eiver  in  65°  N.  lat,  and  in  Alaska.  As  an 
intermediate  station  wo  have,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dantzic, 
in  lat.  55°  N.,  a  similar  flora,  with  the  swamp-cypress,  sequoyas, 
oaks,  poplars,  and  some  cinnamons,  laurels,  and  flgs.  A  little 
farther  south,  near  Breslau,  north  of  the  Carpathians,  a  rich  flora 
has  been  found  allied  to  that  of  Oeninghen,  but  wanting  in  some 
of  the  moi'e  tropical  forms.  Again,  in  the  Isle  of  Mull,  in  Scot- 
land, in  about  56^°  N.  lat.,  a  plant-bed  has  been  discovered  con- 
taining a  hazel,  a  plane,  and  a  sequoya,  apparently  identical  with 
a  Swiss  Miocene  species. 

We  thus  find  one  well-marked  type  of  vegetation  spread  from 
Switzerland  and  Vienna  to  North  Germany,  Scotland,  Iceland, 
Greenland,  Alaska,  and  Spitzbergen,  some  few  of  the  species 
even  ranging  over  the  extremes  of  latitude  between  Oeninghen 
and  Spitzbergen;  but  the  great  majority  being  distinct,  and  ex- 
hibiting decided  indications  of  a  decrease  of  temperature  accord- 
ing to  latitude,  though  much  less  in  amount  than  now  exists. 
Some  writers  have  thought  that  the  great  similarity  of  the  floras 
of  Greenland  and  Oeninghen  is  a  proof  that  they  were  not  con- 
temporaneous, but  successive ;  and  that  of  Greenland  has  been 
supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  Eocene.  But  the  arguments  yet 
adduced  do  not  seem  to  prove  such  a  difference  of  nge,  because 
there  is  only  that  amount  of  specific  and  generic  diversity  be- 
tween the  two  which  might  be  produced  by  distance  and  differ- 
ence of  temperature,  under  the  exceptionally  equable  climate  of 
the  period.  We  have  even  now  examples  of  an  equally  wide 
range  of  well-marked  types ;  as  in  temperate  South  America, 
where  many  of  the  genera  and  some  of  the  species  range  from 
the  Strait  of  Magellan  to  Valparaiso — places  differing  as  much 
in  latitude  as  Switzerland  and  West  Greenland ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  North  Australia  and  Tasmania,  where,  at  a  greater 
latitudinal  distance  apart,  closely  allied  forms  of  Eucalyptus, 
Acacia,  Casuarina,  Stylidium,  Goodenia,  and  many  other  genera 
would  certainly  form  a  prominent  feature  in  any  fossil  flora  now 
being  preserved. 

Mild  Arctic  Climates  of  the  Cretaceous  Period. — In  the  Upper 
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Cretaceous  deposits  of  Greenland  (in  a  locality  not  far  from  those 
of  the  Miocene  age  last  described)  another  remarkable  flora  has 
been  discovered,  agreeing  generally  with  that  of  Europe  and 
North  America  of  the  same  geological  age.  Sixty-live  species 
of  plants  have  been  identified,  of  which  there  are  fifteen  ferns, 
two  cycads,  eleven  coniferse,  three  monocotyledons,  and  thirty- 
four  dicotyledons.  One  of  the  ferns  is  a  tree-fern  with  thick 
stems,  which  has  also  been  found  in  the  Upper  Greensand  of 
England.  Among  the  conifers  the  giant  sequoyas  are  found, 
and  among  the  dicotyledons  the  genera  Populus,  Myrica,  Ficus, 
Sassafras,  Andromeda,  Diospyros,  Myrsine,  Panax,  as  well  as  mag- 
nolias, myrtles,  and  leguminosoe.  Several  of  these  groups  occur 
also  in  the  much  richer  deposits  of  the  same  age  in  North  Amer- 
ica and  Central  Europe;  but  all  of  them  evidently  aflford  such 
fragmentary  records  of  the  actual  flora  of  the  period  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  that  any  genus  found  in  one  locality  was  ab- 
sent from  the  other  merely  because  it  has  not  yet  been  found 
there.  On  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  less  difference  between 
the  floras  of  arctic  and  temj)erate  latitudes  in  Upper  Cretaceous 
than  in  Miocene  times. 

In  the  same  locality  in  Greenland  (70*'  33'  N.  lat.  and  52''  W. 
long.),  and  also  in  Spitzbergen,  a  more  ancient  flora,  of  Lower 
Cretaceous  age,  has  been  found ;  but  it  differs  widely  from  the 
other  in  the  great  abundance  of  cycads  and  conifers  and  the 
scarcity  of  exogens,  which  latter  are  represented  by  a  single 
poplar.  Of  the  thirty-eight  ferns,  fifteen  belong  to  the  genus 
Gleichenia,  now  almost  entirely  tropical.  There  are  four  genera 
of  cycads,  and  three  extinct  genera  of  conifers,  besides  Glypto- 
strobus  and  Torrcya  (now  found  only  in  China  and  California),  six 
species  of  true  pines,  and  five  of  the  genus  Sequoya,  one  of  which 
occurs  also  in  Spitzbergen.  The  European  deposits  of  the  same 
age  closely  agree  with  these  in  their  general  character;  conifers, 
cycads,  and  ferns  forming  the  mass  of  the  vegetation,  while  exo- 
gens are  entirely  absent,  the  above-named  Greenland  poplar  be- 
ing the  oldest  known  dicotyledonous  plant.' 

'  The  preceding  account  is  mostly  derived  from  Professor  Heer*8  great  work  ''Flora 
Fossilis  Arctica." 

12 
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If  we  take  tlieso  fiicts  as  really  representing  the  flora  of  the 
period,  wc  shall  be  forced  to  conclude  that,  measured  by  the 
change  effected  in  its  plants,  the  lapse  of  time  between  the  Lower 
and  Upper  Cretaceous  deposits  was  far  greater  than  between  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  and  tlie  Miocene — a  conclusion  quite  opposed 
to  the  indications  afforded  by  the  moUusca  and  the  higher  ani- 
mals of  the  two  periods.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  these 
Lower  Cretaceous  plants  represent  local  peculiarities  of  vegeta- 
tion such  as  now  sometimes  occur  in  tropical  countries.  On 
sandy  or  coralline  islands  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  there  will 
often  be  found  a  vegetation  consisting  almost  wholly  of  cycads, 
pandani,  and  palms ;  while  a  few  miles  off,  on  moderately  ele- 
vated land,  not  a  single  specimen  of  either  of  these  families  may 
be  seen,  but  a  dense  forest  of  dicotyledonous  trees  covering  the 
whole  country.  A  lowland  vegetation  such  as  that  above  de- 
scribed might  be  destroyed  and  its  remains  preserved  by  a  slight 
depression,  allowing  it  to  be  covered  up  by  the  detritus  of  some 
adjacent  river;  while  not  only  would  the  subsidence  of  high 
land  be  a  less  frequent  occurrence,  but  when  it  did  occur  the 
steep  banks  would  be  undermined  by  the  waves,  and  the  trees 
falling  down  would  be  floated  away,  and  would  either  be  cast 
on  some  distant  shore,  or  slowly  decay  on  the  surface  or  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean. 

From  the  remarkable  series  of  facts  now  briefly  summarized, 
we  learn  that  whenever  plant -remains  have  been  discovered 
within  the  arctic  regions,  either  in  Tertiary  or  Cretaceous  de- 
posits, they  show  that  the  climate  was  one  capable  of  support- 
ing a  rich  vegetation  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants, 
similar  in  general  character  to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  tem- 
perate zone  at  the  same  periods,  but  showing  the  influence  of 
a  less  congenial  climate.  These  deposits  belong  to  at  least  four 
distinct  geological  horizons,  and  have  been  found  widely  scat- 
tered within  the  Arctic  Circle ;  yet  nowhere  lias  any  proof  been 
obtained  of  intercalated  cold  periods  such  as  would  be  indicated 
by  the  remains  of  a  stunted  vegetation,  or  a  molluscan  fauna 
similar  to  that  which  now  prevails  there. 

Stratujraphical  Emdence  of  Long-coiitUiued  Mild  Arctic  Con- 
ditioiia, — Let  us  now  turn  to  the  stratigraphical  evidence,  which, 
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as  we  Jiavo  already  shown,  offers  a  crucial  test  of  the  occurrence 
or  non-occurrence  of  glaciation  during  any  extensive  geological 
period ;  and  here  we  have  the  testimony  of  perhaps  the  greatest 
living  authority  on  arctic  geology — Professor  Nordenskjold.  In 
his  lecture  on  the  "Former  Climate  of  the  Polar  Kegions"  he 
says,  "  The  character  of  the  coasts  in  the  arctic  regions  is  es- 
pecially favorable  to  geological  investigations.  While  the  val- 
leys are,  for  the  most  part,  tilled  with  ice,  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains in  summer,  even  in  the  80th  degree  of  latitude,  and  to  a 
height  of  1000  or  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are 
almost  wholly  free  from  snow.  Nor  are  the  rocks  covered  with 
any  amount  of  vegetation  worth  mentioning,  and,  moreover,  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  on  the  sliore  itself  frequently  present 
perpendicular  sections  which  everywhere  expose  their  bare  sur- 
faces to  the  investigator.  The  knowledge  of  a  mountain's  geog- 
nostic  character,  at  which  one,  in  the  more  southerly  countries, 
can  only  arrive  after  long  and  laborious  researches,  removal  of 
soil  and  the  like,  is  here  gained  almost  at  the  tirst  glance;  and 
as  we  have  never  seen  in  Spitzbergen  nor  in  Greenland,  in  these 
sections,  often  many  miles  in  length,  and  including,  one  may  say, 
all  formations  from  the  Silurian  to  the  Tertiary,  any  boulders 
even  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  there  is  not  the  smallest  proba- 
bility that  strata  of  any  considerable  extent  containing  boulders 
are  to  be  found  in  the  polar  tracts  previous  to  the  middle  of  the 
Tertiary  period.  Since,  then,  both  an  examination  of  the  geog- 
nostic  condition  and  an  investigation  of  the  fossil  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  polar  lands  show  no  signs  of  a  glacial  era  having 
existed  in  those  parts  before  the  termination  of  the  Miocene 
period,  we  are  fully  justified  in  rejecting,  on  the  evidence  of 
actual  observation,  the  hypotheses  founded  on  purely  theoretical 
speculations  which  assume  the  manj'-times-repeated  alternation 
of  warm  and  glacial  climates  between  the  present  time  and  the 
earliest  geological  ages."  *  And  again,  in  his  "  Sketch  of  the 
Geology  of  Spitzbergen,"  after  describing  the  various  forma- 
tions down  to  the  Miocene,  he  says,  "All  the  fossils  found  in 
the  foregoing  strata  show  that  Spitzbergen,  during  former  geo- 

>  Geological  Magazine,  1875,  p.  531. 
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logical  ages,  enjoyed  a  magnificent  climate,  which,  indeed,  was 
somewhat  colder  during  tlie  Miocene  period,  but  was  still  favor- 
able for  an  extraordinarily  abundant  vegetation,  much  more 
luxuriant  than  that  which  now  occurs  even  in  the  southern  part 
of  Scandinavia ;  and  I  have  in  these  strata  sought  in  vain  for 
any  sign  that,  as  some  geologists  have  of  late  endeavored  to 
render  probable,  these  favorable  climatic  conditions  have  been 
broken  off  by  intervals  of  ancient  glacial  periods.  The  profiles 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  examine  during  my  various  Spitz- 
bergen  expeditions  would  certainly,  if  laid  down  on  a  line,  oc- 
cupy an  extent  of  a  thousand  English  mil^s;  and  if  any  former 
glacial  period  had  existed  in  this  region  there  ought  to  have 
been  some  trace  to  be  observed  of  erratic  blocks,  or  other  forma- 
tions which  distinguish  glacial  action.  But  this  has  not  been 
the  case.  In  the  strata,  whose  length  I  have  reckoned  alone,  I 
have  not  found  a  single  fragment  of  a  foreign  rock  so  large  as 
a  child's  head." ' 

Now  it  is  quite  impossible  to  ignore  or  evade  the  force  of 
this  testimony  as  to  the  continuous  warm  climates  of  the  north 
temperate  and  polar  zones  throughout  Tertiary  times.  The 
evidence  extends  over  a  vast  area,  both  in  space  and  time ;  it  is 
derived  from  the  work  of  the  most  competent  living  geologists; 
and  it  is  absolutely  consistent  in  its  general  tendency.  We  have 
in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  period  an  almost  tropical  climate  in 
France  and  England,  a  somewhat  lower  temperature  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  mild  insular  climate  in  the  arctic  regions. 
In  each  successive  period  the  climate  becomes  somewhat  less 
tropical ;  but  down  to  the  Upper  Miocene  it  remains  warm 
temperate  in  Central  Europe,  and  cold  temperate  within  the 
polar  area,  with  not  a  trace  of  any  intervening  periods  of  arctic 
cold.  It  then  gradually  cools  down  and  merges  through  the 
Pliocene  into  the  glacial  epoch  in  Europe,  while  in  the  arctic 
zone  there  is  a  break  in  the  record  between  the  Miocene  and 
the  recent  glacial  deposits.' 

*  Geological  Magazine^  1876,  p.  266. 

*  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  Cretaceous  flora  of  the  United  States  (that 
of  the  Dakota  group)  indicates  a  somewhat  cooler  climate  than  that  of  the  following 
Eocene  period.    Mr.  De  Ranee  (in  the  geological  appendix  to  Captain  Sir  G.  Nare»'s 
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Accepting  this  as  a  substantially  correct  account  of  the  gen- 
eral climatic  aspect  of  the  Tertiary  period  in  the  Northern  Hem- 
isphere, let  us  see  whether  the  principles  we  have  already  laid 
down  will  enable  us  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  its 
causes. 

The  Causes  of  Mild  Ardio  Climates. — In  his  remarkable 
series  of  papers  on  "  Ocean  Currents,"  Dr.  James  CroU  Jias 
proved,  with  a  wealth  of  argument  and  illustration  whose  co- 
gency is  irresistible,  that  the  very  habitability  of  our  globe  is 
due  to  the  equalizing  climatic  effects  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean ; 
and  that  it  is  to  the  same  cause  that  we  owe,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  almost  all  the  chief  diversities  of  climate  between 
places  situated  in  the  same  latitude.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  sea  upon  the  globe,  more  than  its  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  warm  equatorial  waters  is  directed  towards  the 
western  shores  of  Europe,  the  result  being  that  the  British  Isles, 
Norway,  and  Spitzbergen  have  all  a  milder  climate  than  any 
other  parts  of  the  globe  in  corresponding  latitudes.  A  very 
small  portion  of  the  arctic  regions,  however,  obtains  this  bene- 
fit, and  it  thus  remains,  generally  speaking,  a  land  of  snow  and 
ice,  with  too  short  a  summer  to  nourish  more  than  a  very  scanty 
and  fugitive  vegetation.  The  only  other  opening  than  that  be- 
tween Iceland  and  Britain  by  which  warm  water  penetrates 
within  the  Arctic  Circle  is  tlirough  Behring  Strait ;  but  this 
is  both  shallow  and  limited  in  width,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  warm  currents  of  the  Pacific  turns 
back  along  the  shores  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Northwest 
America,  while  a  very  small  quantity  enters  the  icy  ocean. 

But  if  there  were  other  and  wider  openings  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  a  vast  quantity  of  the  heated  water  which  is  now  turned 

"Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Polnr  Sea")  remarks  ns  follows  :  **  In  the  overlying 
American  Kocenes  occur  types  of  {tlnnts  occurring  in  the  European  Miocenes  and 
still  living,  proving  the  truth  of  Professor  Lesquereux^s  postulate,  that  the  plant 
types  appear  in  America  a  stage  in  advance  of  their  advent  in  Europe.  These  plants 
point  to  a  far  higher  mean  temperature  than  those  of  the  Dakota  group,  to  a  dense 
atmosphere  of  vapor,  and  a  luxuriance  of  ferns  and  palms."  This  is  very  important 
as  adding  further  proof  to  the  view  that  the  climates  of  former  periods  are  not  due 
to  any  general  refrigeration,  but  to  causes  which  were  subject  to  change  and  alterna- 
tion in  former  ages  ns  now. 
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backward  would  enter  it,  and  would  produce  an  amelioration  of 
the  climate  of  which  we  can  hardly  form  a  conception.  A  great 
amelioration  of  climate  would  also  be  caused  by  the  breaking- 
up  or  the  lowering  of  such  arctic  highlands  as  now  favor  the 
accumulation  of  ice ;  while  the  interpenetration  of  the  sea  into 
any  part  of  the  great  continents  in  the  tropical  or  temperate  zones 
would  again  tend  to  raise  the  winter  temperature,  and  render 
any  long  continuance  of  snow  in  their  vicinity  almost  impossible. 

Now  geologists  have  proved,  quite  independently  of  any  such 
questions  as  we  are  here  discussing,  that  changes  of  the  very 
kinds  above  referred  to  have  occurred  during  the  Tertiary 
period ;  and  that  there  has  been,  speaking  broadly,  a  steady 
change  from  a  comparatively  fragmentary  and  insular  condition 
of  the  great  north  temperate  lands  in  early  Tertiary  times  to 
that  more  compact  and  continental  condition  which  now  pre- 
vails. It  is,  no  doubt,  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  deter- 
mine how  long  any  particular  geographical  condition  lasted,  or 
whether  the  changes  in  one  country  were  exactly  coincident 
with  those  in  another;  but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose 
briefly  to  indicate  those  more  important  changes  of  land  and 
sea  during  the  Tertiary  period  which  must  have  produced  a 
decided  effect  on  the  climate  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

Geoijraphical  Changes  Favoring  Mild  Northern  ClimaUs  in 
Tertiary  Times, — The  distribution  of  the  Eocene  and  Miocene 
formations  shows  that  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Tertiary  period  an  inland  sea,  more  or  less  occupied  by  an 
archipelago  of  islands,  extended  across  Central  Europe  between 
the  Ikltic  and  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  and  thence  by  nar- 
rower channels  southeastward  to  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  thus  opening  a  communication  between 
the  North  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  From  the  Caspian 
also  a  wide  arm  of  the  sea  extended  during  some  part  of  the 
Tertiary  epoch  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  this  sea  may  not  have  been  in  existence 
during  the  whole  Tertiar}'  period.  Another  channel  probably 
existed  over  Egypt*  into  the  eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean 

*  Mr.  S.  B.  J.  Skcrtchley  informs  me  that  he  has  himself  observed  tliick  Tertiary 
deposits,  consisting  of  clays  and  anhydrous  g}'psum,  at  Berenice,  on  the  borders  of 
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and  the  Black  Sea ;  while  it  is  j)robable  that  there  was  a  com- 
munication between  tlie  Baltic  and  the  White  Sea,  leaving 
Scandinavia  as  an  extensive  island.  Turning  to  India,  we  find 
that  an  arm  of  tlie  sea  of  great  width  and  depth  extended  from 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus ;  while  the  enor- 
mous depression  indicated  by  the  presence  of  marine  fossils  of 
Eocene  age  at  a  height  of  10,500  feet  in  Western  Thibet  renders 
it  not  improbable  that  a  more  direct  channel  across  Afghanistan 
may  have  opened  a  communication  between  the  West  Asiatic 
and  Polar  seas. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  changes  here  indicated  are  not  war- 
ranted by  an  actual  knowledge  of  continuous  Tertiary  deposits 
over  the  situations  of  the  alleged  marine  channels ;  but  it  is  no 
less  certain  that  the  seas  in  which  any  particular  strata  were  de- 
posited were  always  more  extensive  than  the  fragments  of  those 
strata  now  existing,  and  often  immensely  more  extensive.  The 
Eocene  deposits  of  Europe,  for  example,  have  certainly  under- 
gone enormous  denudation,  both  marine  and  subaerial,  and  may 
have  once  covered  areas  where  we  now  find  older  deposits  (as 
the  chalk  once  covered  the  weald),  w^hile  they  certainly  exist 
concealed  under  some  Miocene,  Pliocene,  or  recent  beds.  We 
find  them  widely  scattered  over  Europe  and  Asia,  and  often 
elevated  into  lofty  mountain-ranges;  and  we  should  certainly 
err  far  more  seriously  in  confining  the  Eocene  seas  to  the  exact 
areas  where  we  now  find  Eocene  rocks  than  in  liberally  extend- 
ing them  so  as  to  connect  the  several  detached  portions  of  the 
formation  whenever  there  is  no  valid  argument  against  our 
doing  so.  Considering,  then,  that  some  one  or  more  of  the  sea- 
communications  here  indicated  almost  certainly  existed  during 
Eocene  and  Miocene  times,  let  us  endeavor  to  estimate  the  prob- 
able effect  such  communications  would  have  upon  the  climate 
of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

lite  Imlian  Ocean  as  a  Simrce  of  Heat  in  Tertiary  Times, — 
If  we  compare  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the  South  Atlantic,  we 
shall  see  that  the  position  aiul  outline  of  the  former  are  both 


Egypt  nnd  Ntibin,  nt  a  height  of  iiboiit  GOO  feet  nbove  the  sea-level ;  but  these  mny 
have  been  of  fresh-wnter  origin. 
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very  favorable  for  tlie  aceuinnlation  of  a  large  body  of  warm 
water  moving  northward.  Its  southern  opening  between 
South  Africa  and  Australia  is  very  wide,  and  the  tendency  of 
the  trade-winds  would  be  to  concentrate  the  currents  towaixis 
its  northwestern  extremity,  just  where  the  two  great  channels 
above  described  formed  an  outlet  to  the  northern  seas.    As  will 

m 

be  shown  in  our  nineteenth  chapter,  there  were  probably,  during 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  Tertiary  period  at  least,  several  large 
islands  in  the  space  between  Madagascar  and  South  India ;  but 
these  had  wide  and  deep  channels  between  them,  and  their  effect 
would  probably  have  been  favorable  to  the  conveyance  of  heat- 
ed water  northward  by  concentrating  the  currents,  and  thus 
producing  massive  bodies  of  moving  water  analogous  to  the 
Gulf  Stream  of  the  Atlantic'  Less  heat  would  thus  be  lost  by 
evaporation  and  radiation  in  the  tropical  zone,  and  an  impulse 
would  be  acquired  which  would  carry  the  warm  water  into  the 
north  polar  area.  About  the  same  period  Australia  was  divided 
into  two  islands,  separated  by  a  wide  channel  in  a  north  and 
south  direction  (see  Chapter  XXII.),  and  through  this  another 
current  would  almost  certainlv  set  northward,  and  be  directed 
to  the  northwest  by  the  southern  extension  of  Malayan  Asia. 
The  more  insular  condition  at  this  period  of  Australia,  India, 
and  North  Africa,  with  the  depression  and  probable  fertility  of 
the  Central  Asiatic  plateau,  would  lead  to  the  Indian  Ocean 
being  traversed  by  regular  trade-winds  instead  of  by  variable 
monsoons,  and  thus  the  constant  vis  a  tergo,  which  is  so  efficient 
in  the  Atlantic,  would  keep  up  a  steady  and  powerful  current 
towards  the  northern  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  thence 
through  the  midst  of  the  European  archipelago  to  the  northern 
seas. 

Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  such  a  condition  as  we  have  here 
sketched  out  would  produce  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  climate 
of  Central  Europe  and  Western  and  Northern  Asia.  Owing  to 
the  warm  currents  being  concentrated  in  inland  seas,  instead  of 

*  By  referring  to  our  ninp  of  the  Indinn  Ocean  showing  the  submarine  banks  in- 
dicating ancient  ir^lands  (Chap.  XIX.)*  it  will  be  evident  that  the  southeast  trade- 
winds,  then  exceptionally  powerful,  would  cause  a  vast  body  of  water  to  enter  the 
deep  Arabian  Sea. 
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being  dispersed  over  a  wide  ocean  like  the  Xorth  Atlantic, 
much  more  heat  would  be  conveyed  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and 
this  would  altogether  prevent  the  formation  of  ice  on  the 
northern  shores  of  Asia,  which  continent  did  not  then  extend 
nearly  so  far  north  and  was  probably  deeply  interpenetrated  by 
the  sea.  This  open  ocean  to  the  north,  and  the  warm  currents 
along  all  the  northern  lands,  would  so  equalize  temperature  that 
even  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  might  then  have  enjoyed  a 
climate  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Xew  Zealand 
at  the  present  day,  and  might  have  well  supported  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  Miocene  period,  even  without  any  help  from 
similar  changes  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.* 

Condition  of  North  America  during  tlie  Tertiary  Period. — 
But  changes  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  have  also  taken 
place  in  America  and  the  Pacific.  An  enormous  area  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  extending  over  much  of  the  Eocky  Mountains, 
consists  of  marine  Cretaceous  beds  10,000  feet  thick,  indicating 
great  and  long-continued  subsidence,  and  an  insular  condition 
of  Western  America  with  a  sea  probably  extending  northward 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  As  marine  Tertiary  deposits  are  found 
conformably  overlying  these  Cretaceous  strata.  Professor  Dana 
is  of  opinion  that  the  great  elevation  of  this  part  of  America 
did  not  begin  till  early  Tertiary  times.  Other  Tertiary  beds  in 
California,  Alaska,  Kamtschatka,  the  Mackenzie  Kiver,  the  Parry 
Islands,  and  Greenland  indicate  partial  submergence  of  all  these 
lands  with  the  possible  influx  of  warm  water  from  the  Pacific; 

*  In  his  recently  published  **  I-iectures  on  Pln-siwil  Geogmpliy,"  Professor  Ilnnghton 
cnlcnlutes  that  more  than  half  the  solar  heat  of  the  torrid  zone  is  carried  to  the 
terapenite  zones  by  ocean  currents.  The  Gnlf  Sti-eam  itself  carries  one  twelfth  of 
the  total  amount,  but  it  is  probable  that  n  very  small  fraction  of  this  quantity  of  heat 
reaches  the  polar  seas,  owing  to  the  wide  area  over  which  the  current  spreads  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  The  corresponding  stream  of  the  Indian  Ocean  in  Miocene  times 
would  hare  been  fully  equal  to  the  Gulf  Stream  in  heating  power,  while,  owing  to  its 
being  so  much  more  concentrated,  a  large  proportion  of  its  heat  may  have  reached 
the  polar  area.  But  the  Arctic  Ocean  occupies  less  than  one  tenth  of  the  area  of 
the  tropical  seas ;  so  that  whatever  proportion  of  the  heat  of  the  tropical  zone  was 
conveyed  to  it  would,  by  being  concentrated  into  one  tenth  of  the  surface,  produce 
an  enormously  increased  eflTect.  Taking  this  into  consideration,  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  opening  of  a  sufficient  passage  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  arctic  seas 
woidd  produce  the  effects  above  indicated. 
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and  tlie  considerable  elevation  of  some  of  the  Miocene  beds  in 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  renders  it  probable  that  these  coun- 
tries were  then  much  less  elevated,  in  which  case  only  their 
higher  summits  would  be  covered  witli  perpetual  snow,  and  no 
glaciers  would  descend  to  the  sea. 

In  the  Pacific  there  was  probably  an  elevation  of  land  coun- 
terbalancing, to  some  extent,  the  great  depression  of  so  much  of 
the  northern  continents.  Our  map  in  Chapter  XV.  shows  the 
islands  that  would  be  produced  by  an  elevation  of  the  great 
shoals  under  a  thousand  fathoms  deep,  and  it  is  seen  that  these 
all  trend  in  a  southeast  and  northwest  direction,  and  would  thus 
facilitate  the  production  of  definite  currents  impelled  by  the 
southeast  trades  towards  the  Northwest  Pacific,  where  they  would 
gain  access  to  the  polar  seas  through  Behring  Strait,  which  was, 
perhaps,  sometimes  both  wider  and  deeper  than  at  present. 

Effect  of  these  Changes  on  the  Climate  of  the  Arctic  Hegions. 
— These  various  changes  of  sea  and  land,  all  tending  towards  a 
transferrence  of  heat  from  the  equator  to  the  north  temperate 
zone,  were  not  improbably  still  further  augmented  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  great  inland  South  American  sea  occupying  what  are 
now  the  extensive  valleys  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  and  form- 
ing an  additional  reservoir  of  superheated  water  to  add  to  the 
supply  poured  into  the  North  Atlantic. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  supposed  that  all  the  modifications  here  in- 
dicated coexisted  at  the  same  time.  We  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  from  the  known  distribution  of  animals  in  the  Tertiary 
period,  that  land  communications  have  at  times  existed  between 
Europe  or  Asia  and  Xorth  America,  either  by  way  of  IJchring 
Strait,  or  by  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Labrador.  But  the  same 
evidence  shows  that  these  land  communications  were  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule,  and  that  they  occurred  only  at  long  in- 
tervals and  for  short  periods,  so  as  at  no  time  to  bring  about  any- 
thing like  a  complete  interchange  of  the  productions  of  the  two 
continents.*  We  may  therefore  admit  that  the  communication 
between  the  tropical  and  arctic  oceans  was  occasionally  inter- 

'  For  an  account  of  the  resemblances  and  differences  of  the  mammalia  of  the  two 
continents  during  the  Tertiary  epoch,  see  my  **  Geograi)hical  Distribution  of  Ani- 
mttls>,"  Vol.  I.,  pp.  140,  ir>C. 
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rapted  in  one  or  other  direction ;  but  if  we  look  at  a  globe  in- 
stead of  a  Mercator's  chart  of  the  Morld,  we  shall  see  that  the 
disproportion  between  the  extent  of  the  polar  and  tropical  seas 
is  so  enormous  that  a  single  wide  opening,  with  an  adequate  im- 
pulse to  carry  in  a  considerable  stream  of  warm  water,  would  be 
amply  sufficient  for  the  complete  abolition  of  polar  snow  and 
ice,  when  aided  by  the  absence  of  any  great  areas  of  Jiigh  land 
within  the  polar  circle,  such  high  land  being,  as  we  have  seen, 
essential  to  the  production  of  perpetual  snow  even  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Those  who  wish  to  imderstand  the  effect  of  oceanic  currents 
in  conveying  heat  to  the  north  temperate  and  polar  regions 
should  study  the  papers  of  Dr.  CroU  already  referred  to.  But 
the  same  thing  is  equally  well  shown  by  the  facts  of  the  actual 
distribution  of  heat  due  to  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  difference 
between  the  mean  annual  temperatures  of  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Europe  and  America  is  well  known  and  has  been  already  quoted ; 
but  the  difference  of  their  mean  wi?iter  temperature  is  still  more 
striking,  and  it  is  this  which  concerns  us  as  more  especially  af- 
fecting the  distribution  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  Our  mean 
winter  temperature  in  the  AVest  of  England  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Southern  United  States,  as  well  as  that  of  Shanghai  in 
China,  both  about  twenty  degrees  of  latitude  farther  south  ;  and 
as  we  go  northward  the  difference  increases,  so  that  the  winter 
climate  of  Kova  Scotia  in  lat.  45°  is  found  within  the  Arctic 
Circle  on  the  coast  of  Norway;  and  if  the  latter  country  did 
not  consist  almost  wholly  of  precipitous  snow-clad  mountains,  it 
would  be  capable  of  supporting  most  of  the  vegetable  products 
of  the  American  coast  in  tlie  latitude  of  Bordeaux.* 

With  these  astounding  facts  before  us,  due  wholly  to  the 
tranferrence  of  a  portion  of  the  warm  currents  of  the  Atlantic 
to  the  shores  of  Europe,  even  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  an 
icy  sea  to  the  northeast  and  ice-covered  Greenland  to  the  north- 


'  Professor  Ilnughton  lins  mndc  an  elabornte  calculation  of  the  diiference  between 
existing  climates  and  those  of  Miocene  times,  fur  all  the  places  where  a  Miocene  flom 
has  been  discovered,  by  means  of  the  actual  range  of  corresponding  species  and  gen- 
era of  plants.  Although  this  method  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  ranges  of 
plants  and  animals  are  not  dctenfnincd  by  temperature  only,  yet  the  results  may  be 
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west,  how  can  wo  doubt  the  enonnously  greater  effect  of  such  a 
condition  of  things  as  has  been  shown  to  have  existed-  during 
the  Tertiary  epoch  ?  Instead  of  one  great  stream  of  warm  water 
spreading  widely  over  the  North  Atlantic  and  thus  losing  the 
greater  part  of  its  store  of  heat  before  it  reaches  the  arctic  seas, 
we  should  have  several  streams  conveying  the  heat  of  far  more 
extensive  tropical  oceans  by  comparatively  narrow  inland  chan- 
nels, thus  being  able  to  transfer  a  large  proportion  of  their  heat 
into  the  northern  and  arctic  seas.  The  heat  that  they  gave  out 
during  the  passage,  instead  of  being  widely  dispersed  by  winds 
and  much  of  it  lost  in  the  higher  atmosphere,  would  directly 
ameliorate  the  climate  of  the  continents  they  passed  through, 
and  prevent  all  accumulation  of  snow  except  on  the  loftiest 
mountains.  The  formation  of  ice  in  the  arctic  seas  would  then 
be  impossible ;  and  the  mild  winter  climate  of  the  latitude  of 
North  Carolina,  which,  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  is  transferred  20° 
northward  to  our  islands,  might  certainly,  under  the  favorable 
conditions  which  prevailed  during  the  Cretaceous,  Eocene,  and 
Miocene  periods,  have  been  carried  another  20°  north  to  Green- 
land and  Spitzbergen ;  and  this  would  bring  about  exactly  the 
climate  indicated  by  the  fossil  arctic  vegetation.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  arctic  summers  arc,  even  now,  really 
hotter  than  ours;  and  if  the  winter's  cold  were  abolished  and  all 


approximately  correct,  and  are  very  interesting.    The  following  tnblc,  A\iiicli  siinima' 
rizes  tlieso  results,  is  taken  from  his  ^*  Lectures  on  Physical  Geography/'  p.  84  (  : 
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65°.00 
70^.00 
78°.00 
8I°.44 

Present 
Tcmperntare. 

Miocene 
Tem|)ernture. 

Difference. 

1.  Switzerhmd 

2.  Dantzic 

63°.  r»  F. 
45°.  7 
35°.0 
1»°.4 
lO^.G 
16°.r> 
1°.7 

69°.  8  F. 
62^^> 

48°.  2 
4  8°.  2 

r»i°.8 

42°.  3 

10°.2F. 
1()°.9 
12°.  6 
28°.  8 
3G°.0 

3r»°.3 

44°.0 

3.  Iceland 

4.  Mackenzie  Uiver 

r>.  Disco  (Greenland) 

(».  Snitzbersen 

7.  Grinnell  I^nd 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Iceland,  which  is  now  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  was  only  1 2°.G  F.  wanner  in  Miocene  times ;  while  Mackenzie  River, 
now  totally  removed  from  its  influence,  was  28°  waimer.  This,  as  well  as  the  greater 
increase  of  temperature  ns  we  go  northward  and  the  polar  area  becomes  more  limited, 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  view  of  the  causes  which  brought  about  the  Mioceno 
climate  which  is  here  advocated. 
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ice-accumulation  prevented,  the  liigli  northern  lands  would  bo 
able  to  support  a  far  more  luxuriant  summer  vegetation  than  is 
possible  in  our  unequal  and  cloudy  climate.* 

Effect  of  High  Eccentricity  on  the  Warm  Polar  Climates. — 
If  the  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  glacial  epoch  given  in  the 
last  chapter  is  a  correct  one,  it  will,  I  believe,  follow  that  changes 
in  the  amount  of  eccentricity  will  produce  no  important  altera- 
tion of  the  climates  of  the  temperate  and  arctic  zones  so  long 
as  favorable  geographical  conditions,  such  as  have  been  now 
sketched  out,  render  the  accumulation  of  ice  impossible.  The 
effect  of  a  high  eccentricity  in  producing  a  glacial  epoch  was 
shown  to  be  due  to  the  capacity  of  snow  and  ice  for  storing  up 
cold,  and  its  singular  power  (when  in  large  masses)  of  preserving 
itself  unmelted  under  a  hot  sun  by  itself  causing  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  protective  covering  of  cloud  and  vapor.  But  mobile 
currents  of  warm  water  have  no  such  power  of  accumulating  and 
storing  up  heat  or  cold  from  one  year  to  another,  though  they 
do  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  possess  the  power  of  equalizing  the 
temperature  of  winter  and  summer,  and  of  conveying  the  super- 
abundant heat  of  the  tropics  to  ameliorate  the  rigor  of  the  arc- 
tic winters.  However  great  was  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  heat  received  from  the  sun  in  winter  and  summer  in 
the  arctic  zone  during  a  period  of  high  eccentricity  and  winter 
in  aphelion,  the  inequality  would  be  greatly  diminished  by  the 
free  ingress  of  warm  currents  to  the  polar  area ;  and  if  this  was 

'  The  objection  has  been  mndc  that  the  long  polar  night  would  of  itself  be  fatal 
to  the  existence  of  such  a  luxuriant  vegetation  as  we  know  to  have  existed  as  far  as 
S0°  N.  lat.«  and  that  there  must  have  been  some  alteration  of  the  position  of  the  pole, 
or  diminution  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  to  permit  such  plants  as  magnolias  and 
large-leaved  maples  to  flourish.  But  there  appear  to  be  really  no  valid  groimds  for 
such  an  objection.  Not  only  are  numbera  of  Alpine  and  arctic  evergreens  deeply 
buried  in  the  snow  for  many  months  without  injury,  but  a  variety  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical plants  are  preserved  in  the  hot-houses  of  St.  Petersburg  and  other  northern 
cities  which  are  closely  matted  during  winter,  and  are  thus  exposed  to  as  much 
darkness  as  the  niglit  of  the  arctic  regions.  We  have,  besides,  no  proof  that  any  of 
the  arctic  trees  or  large  shrubs  were  evergreens,  and  the  darkness  would  certainly  not 
be  prejudicial  to  deciduous  plants.  With  a  suitable  temperature  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  luxuriant  vegetation  u])  to  the  pole,  and  the  long-continued  day  is  known 
to  be  highly  favorable  to  the  development  of  foliage,  which  in  the  same  species  is 
larger  and  better  developed  in  Norway  than  in  the  South  of  England. 
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sufficient  to  prevent  any  accumnlation  of  ice,  the  snmmcrs  would 
bo  warmed  to  the  full  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  sun  during 
the  long  polar  day,  which  is  such  as  to  give  the  pole  at  midsum- 
mer more  heat  during  the  twenty-four  hours  than  the  equator 
receives  during  its  day  of  twelve  houre.  The  only  difference, 
then,  that  would  be  directly  produced  by  the  changes  of  eccen- 
tricity and  precession  would  be  that  the  summers  would  be  at 
one  period  almost  tropical,  at  the  other  of  a  more  mild  and  uni- 
form temperate  character;  while  the  winters  would  be  at  one 
time  somewhat  longer  and  colder,  but  never,  probably,  more 
severe  than  they  are  now  in  the  West  of  Scotland. 

But  though  high  eccentricity  would  not  directly  modify  the 
mild  climates  produced  by  the  state  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
which  prevailed  during  Cretaceous,  Eocene,  and  Miocene  times, 
it  might  indirectly  affect  it  by  increasing  the  mass  of  antarctic 
ice,  and  thus  increasing  the  force  of  the  trade-winds  and  the  re- 
sulting northward-flowing  warm  currents.  Now  there  are  many 
peculiarities  in  the  distribution  of  plants  and  of  some  groups  of 
animals  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  which  render  it  almost  cer- 
tain that  there  has  sometimes  been  a  greater  extension  of  the 
antarctic  lands  during  Tertiary  times;  and  it  is  therefore  not 
improbable  that  a  more  or  less  glaciated  condition  may  have  been 
a  long-persistent  feature  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  due  to  the 
peculiar  distribution  of  land  and  sea  which  favors  the  production 
of  ice-fields  and  glaciers.  And  as  we  have  seen  that  during  the 
last  three  million  years  the  eccentricity  has  been  almost  always 
much  higher  than  it  is  now,  we  should  expect  that  the  quantity 
of  ice  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  will  usually  have  been  great- 
er, and  will  thus  have  tended  to  increase  the  force  of  those  oce- 
anic currents  which  produce  the  mild  climates  of  the  Xorthern 
Hemisphere. 

Evidences  of  Climate  in  the  Secondary  and  Pal<Fozoic  Epochs, 
— ^We  have  already  seen  that  so  far  back  as  the  Cretaceous  pe- 
riod there  is  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  a 
very  mild  climate  not  only  in  temperate  but  also  in  arctic  lands, 
while  there  is  no  proof  whatever,  or  even  any  clear  indication, 
of  early  glacial  epochs  at  all  comparable  in  extent  and  severity 
with  that  which  has  so  recently  occurred ;  and  we  Jjave  seen 
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reason  to  connect  tliis  state  of  things  with  a  distribution  of  land 
and  sea  highly  favorable  to  the  transferrence  of  warm  water  from 
equatorial  to  polar  latitudes.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the 
plant-remains  of  our  own  country,  the  climate  appears  to  have 
been  almost  tropical  in  the  Lower  Eocene  period ;  and  as  we  go 
further  back  we  find  no  clear  indications  of  a  higher,  but  often 
of  a  lower,  temperature,  though  always  warmer  or  more  equable 
than  our  present  climate.  The  abundant  corals  and  reptiles  of 
the  Oolite  and  Lias  indicate  equally  tropical  conditions;  but 
further  back,  in  the  Trias,  the  flora  and  fauna  become  poorer, 
and  there  is  nothing  incompatible  with  a  climate  no  warmer 
than  that  of  the  Upper  Miocene.  This  poverty  is  still  more 
marked  in  the  Permian  formation,  and  it  is  here  that  clear  indi- 
cations of  ice-action  are  found  in  the  Lower  Permian  conglome- 
rates of  the  West  of  England.  These  beds  contain  abundant 
fragments  of  various  rocks,  often  angular  and  sometimes  weigh- 
ing half  a  ton,  while  others  are  partially  rounded,  and  have  pol- 
ished and  striated  surfaces,  just  like  the  stones  of  the  "till.'' 
They  lie  confusedly  bedded  in  a  red  unstratified  marl,  and  some 
of  them  can  be  traced  to  the  AVelsh  hills  from  twenty  to  fifty 
miles  distant.  This  remarkable  formation  was  first  pointed  out 
as  proving  a  remote  glacial  period  by  Professor  Eamsay ;  and 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  agreed  that  this  is  the  only  possible  explana- 
tion that,  with  our  present  knowledge,  we  can  give  of  them. 

Permian  breccias  are  also  found  in  Ireland,  containing  blocks 
of  Silurian  and  Old  Eed  Sandstone  rocks,  which  Professor  Hull 
believes  could  only  have  been  carried  by  floating  ice.  Similar 
breccias  occur  in  the  South  of  Scotland,  and  these  are  stated  to 
be  "  overlaid  by  a  deposit  of  glacial  age,  so  similar  to  the  breccia 
below  as  to  be  with  difliculty  distinguished  from  it."* 

These  numerous  physical  indications  of  ice-action  over  a  con- 
siderable area  during  the  same  geological  period,  coinciding  with 
just  such  a  poverty  of  organic  remains  as  might  be  produced  by 
a  very  cold  climate,  are  very  important,  and  seem  clearly  to  in- 
dicate that  at  this  remote  period  geographical  conditions  were 
such  as  to  bring  about  a  glacial  epoch  in  our  part  of  the  world. 

*  Geological  Magazint^  1873,  p.  320. 
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Boukler-beds  also  occur  in  the  Carboniferous  formation,  both 
in  Scotland,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  Xorth  America; 
and  Professor  Dawson  considere  that  he  has  detected  true  glacial 
deposits  of  the  same  age  in  Nova  Scotia,  l^ulder-beds  also  oc- 
cur in  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Scotland  and  North  America,  and, 
according  to  Professor  Dawson,  even  in  the  Iluronian,  older  than 
our  Cambrian.  None  of  these  indications  are,  however,  so  satis- 
factory as  those  of  Permian  age,  where  we  have  the  very  kind 
of  evidence  we  looked  for  in  vain  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Tertiary  and  Secondary  periods.  Its  presence  in  several  locali- 
ties in  such  ancient  rocks  as  the  Permian  is  not  only  most  im- 
portant as  indicating  a  glacial  epoch  of  some  kind  in  Palrt?ozoic 
times,  but  confirms  us  in  the  validity  of  our  conclusion  that  the 
total  absence  of  any  such  evidence  throughout  the  Tertiary  and 
Secondary  epochs  demonstrates  the  absence  of  recurring  glacial 
epochs  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  notwithstanding  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  periods  of  high  eccentricity. 

Warm  Arctic  Climates  in  Early  Secondary  and  Pahmzoic 
Times. — The  evidence  we  have  already  adduced  of  the  mild  cli- 
mates prevailing  in.  the  arctic  regions  throughout  the  Miocene, 
Eocene,  and  Cretaceous  periods  is  supplemented  by  a  considera- 
ble body  of  facts  relating  to  still  earlier  epochs. 

In  the  Jurassic  period,  for  example,  we  have  proofs  of  a  mild 
arctic  climate  in  the  abundant  plant -remains  of  East  Siberia 
and  Amoorland,  with  less  productive  deposits  in  Spitzbergen,  and 
at  Andoen  in  Norway,  just  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  But  even 
more  remarkable  are  the  marine  remains  found  in  many  places 
in  high  northern  latitudes,  among  which  we  may  especially  men- 
tion the  numerous  ammonites  and  the  vertebra>  of  huge  reptiles 
of  the  genera  Ichthyosaurus  and  Teleosaurns  found  in  the  Ju- 
rassic deposits  of  the  Parry  Islands,  in  77°  N.  lat. 

In  the  still  earlier  Triassic  age,  nautili  and  ammonites  inhab- 
ited the  seas  of  Spitzbergen,  where  their  fossil  remains  are  now 
found. 

In  the  Carboniferous  formation  we  again  meet  with  plant-re- 
mains and  beds  of  true  coal  in  the  arctic  regions.  Lepidoden- 
drons  and  Calamites,  together  with  large  spreading  ferns,  are 
'  found  at  Spitzbergen,  and  at  Bear  Island,  in  the  extreme  north 
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of  Eastern  Siberia ;  while  marine  deposits  of  the  same  ago  con- 
tain abundance  of  large  stony  corals. 

Lastly,  the  ancient  Silurian  limestones,  which  are  widely 
spread  in  the  high  arctic  regions,  contain  abundance  of  corals 
and  cephalopodous  moUusca  resembling  those  from  the  same  de- 
posits in  more  temperate  lands. 

Conclusio7\8  as  to  the  Climates  of  Tertiary  and  Secondary 
Periods. — If  now  we  look  at  the  whole  series  of  geological  facts 
as  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  the  arctic  regions 
in  past  ages,  it  is  certainly  diflScult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
they  indicate  a  climate  of  a  uniformly  temperate  or  warm  char- 
acter. Whether  in  Miocene,  Upper  or  Lower  Cretaceous,  Ju- 
rassic, Triassic,  Carboniferous,  or  Silurian  times,  and  in  all  the 
numerous  localities  extending  over  more  than  half  the  polar  re- 
gions, we  find  one  uniform  climatic  aspect  in  the  fossils.  This 
is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  alternate  cold  and  mild 
epochs  during  phases  of  high  eccentricity,  and  persistent  cold 
epochs  when  the  eccentricity  was  as  low  as  it  is  now,  or  lower, 
for  that  would  imply  that  the  duration  of  cold  conditions  was 
greater  than  that  of  warm.  Why,  then,  should  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  cold  epochs  never  be  preserved  ?  Mollusca  and  many 
other  forms  of  life  are  abundant  in  the  arctic  seas,  and  there  is 
often  a  luxuriant  dwarf  woody  vegetation  on  the  land,  yet  in  no 
one  case  has  a  single  example  of  such  a  fauna  or  flora  been  dis- 
covered of  a  date  anterior  to  the  last  glacial  epoch.  And  this 
argument  is  very  much  strengthened  when  we  remember  that 
an  exactly  analogous  scries  of  facts  is  found  over  all  the  temper- 
ate zones.  Everywhere  we  have  abundant  floras  and  faunas  in- 
dicating warmer  conditions  than  such  as  now  prevail,  but  never 
in  a  single  instance  one  which  as  clearly  indicates  colder  condi- 
tions. The  fact  that  drift  with  arctic  shells  was  deposited  dur- 
ing the  last  glacial  epoch,  as  well  as  gravels  and  crag  with  the 
remains  of  arctic  animals  and  plants,  shows  us  that  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  such  deposits  being  formed  in  cold  as  well  as  in 
warm  periods;  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  believe  that  in  every 
place  and  at  all  epochs  all  records  of  the  former  have  been  de- 
stroyed, while  in  a  considerable  number  of  instances  those  of 
the  latter  have  been  preserved.    When  to  this  uniform  testimo- 
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nj  of  the  palffiontological  evidence  we  add  the  equally  nniform 
absence  of  any  indication  of  those  ice-borne  rocks,  boulders,  and 
drift  which  are  the  constant  and  necessary  accompaniment  of 
every  period  of  glaciation,  and  which  must  inevitably  pervade 
all  the  marine  deposits  formed  over  a  wide  area  so  long  as  tlie 
state  of  glaciation  continues,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  last  glacial  epoch  of  the  Northern  Ilemisphere  was  ex- 
ceptional, and  was  not  preceded  by  numerous  similar  glacial 
epochs  throughout  Tertiary  and  Secondary  time. 

But,  although  glacial  epochs  (with  the  one  or  two  exceptions 
already  referred  to)  were  certiiinly  absent,  considerable  changes 
of  climate  may  have  frequently  occurred,  and  these  would  lead 
to  important  changes  in  the  organic  world.  We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  some  such  change  occurred  between  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Cretaceous  periods,  tlie  floras  of  which  exhibit  such  an 
extraordinary  contrast  in  general  character.  We  have  also  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Gardner,  who  has  long  worked  at  the  fos- 
sil floras  of  the  Tertiary  deposits,  and  who  states  that  there  is 
strong  negative  and  some  positive  evidence  of  alternating  warm- 
er and  colder  conditions,  not  glacial,  contained  not  only  in  Eng- 
lish Eocene,  but  all  Tertiary  beds  throughout  the  world.*  In 
the  case  of  marine  faunas  it  is  more  diflScult  to  judge,  but  the 
numerous  changes  in  the  fossil  remains  from  bed  to  bed,  only  a 
few  feet  and  sometimes  a  few  inches  apart,  may  be  sometimes 
due  to  change  of  climate ;  and  when  it  is  recognized  that  such 
changes  liavo  probably  occurred  at  all  geological  epochs,  and 
their  effects  are  sj'stematically  searched  for,  many  peculiarities 
in  the  distribution  of  organisms  through  the  different  members 
of  one  deposit  may  be  traced  to  this  cause. 

General  Vuw  of  Geological  CliDiaUs  a^  Dependent  on  the 
Physical  Features  of  the  Earth's  Smface. — In  the  preceding 
chapters  I  have  earnestly  endeavored  to  arrive  at  an  explanation 
of  geological  climates  in  the  temperate  and  arctic  zones  which 
should  be  in  harmony  with  the  great  body  of  geological  facts 
now  available  for  their  elucidation.  If  my  conclusions  as  here 
set  forth  diverge  considerably  from  those  of  Dr.  Croll,  it  is  not 

*  Geological  Magnziney  1877,  p.  137. 
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from  any  want  of  appreciation  of  his  facts  and  arguments,  since 
for  many  years  I  have  upheld  and  enforced  his  views  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  But  a  careful  re-examination  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion has  now  convinced  me  that  an  error  has  been  made  in  esti- 
mating the  comparative  effect  of  geographical  and  astronomical 
causes  on  changes  of  climate,  and  that,  while  the  latter  have  un- 
doubtedly played  an  important  part  in  bringing  about  the  glacial 
epoch,  it  is  to  the  former  that  the  mild  climates  of  the  arctic 
regions  are  almost  entirely  due.  If  I  have  now  succeeded  in 
approaching  to  a  true  solution  of  this  difficult  problem,  I  owe  it 
mainly  to  the  study  of  Dr.  Croll's  writings,  since  my  theory  is 
entirely  based  on  the  facts  and  principles  so  clearly  set  forth  in 
his  admirable  papers  on  "  Ocean  Currents  in  Kelation  to  the  Dis- 
tribution of  Ileat  over  the  Globe."  The  main  features  of  this 
theory,  as  distinct  from  that  of  Dr.  Croll,  I  will  now  endeavor  to 
summarize. 

Looking  at  the  subject  broadly,  wo  see  that  the  climatic  con- 
dition of  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  the  result  of  the  peculiar 
distribution  of  land  and  water  upon  the  globe;  and  the  general 
permanence  of  the  position  of  the  continental  and  oceanic  areas 
— which  we  have  shown  to  be  proved  by  so  many  distinct  lines 
of  evidence — is  also  implied  by  the  general  stability  of  climate 
throughout  long  geological  periods.  The  land  surface  of  our 
earth  appears  to  have  always  consisted  of  three  great  masses  in 
the  north  temperate  zone,  narrowing  southward,  and  terminating 
in  three  comparatively  narrow  extremities  represented  by  South- 
ern America,  South  Africa,  and  Australia.  Towards  the  north 
these  masses  have  approached  each  other,  and  have  sometimes 
become  united,  leaving  beyond  them  a  considerable  area  of 
open  polar  sea.  Towards  the  south  they  have  never  been  much 
farther  prolonged  than  at  present ;  but  far  beyond  their  extrem- 
ities an  extensive  mass  of  land  has  occupied  the  south  polar 
area. 

This  arrangement  is  such  as  would  cause  the  Northern  Hem- 
isphere to  be  always  (as  it  is  now)  warmer  than  the  Southern, 
and  this  would  lead  to  the  preponderance  of  northward  winds 
and  ocean  currents,  and  would  bring  about  the  concentration  of 
the  latter  in  three  great  streams  carrying  warmth  to  the  north 
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polar  regions.  Tliese  streams  would,  as  Dr.  Croll  has  so  well 
shown,  bo  greatly  increased  in  power  by  the  glaciation  of  the 
south  polar  land ;  and  whenever  any  considerable  portion  of 
this  land  was  elevated,  such  a  condition  of  glaciation  would  cer- 
tainly be  brought  about,  and  would  be  heightened  whenever  a 
high  degree  of  eccentricity  prevailed. 

It  appeal's  to  bo  the  general  opinion  of  geologists  that  the 
great  continents  have  undergone  a  process  of  development  from 
earlier  to  later  times.  Professor  Dana  says,  "  The  North  Amer- 
ican continent,  which  since  early  time  had  been  gradually  ex- 
panding in  each  direction  from  the  Northern  Azoic,  eastward, 
westward,  and  southward,  and  which,  after  the  Palaeozoic,  was 
finished  in  its  rocky  foundation,  excepting  on  the  borders  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  the  area  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  had 
reached  its  full  expansion  at  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  period. 
The  progress  from  the  first  was  uniform  and  systematic :  the 
land  was  at  all  times  simple  in  outline;  and  its  enlargement 
took  place  with  almost  the  regularity  of  an  exogenous  plant."  * 

A  similar  development  undoubtedly  took  place  in  the  Euro- 
pean area,  which  was  apparently  never  so  compact  and  so  little 
interpenetrated  by  the  sea  as  it  is  now,  while  Europe  and  Asia 
have  only  become  united  into  one  unbroken  mass  since  late 
Tertiary  timcB. 

If,  however,  the  greater  continents  have  become  more  com- 
pact and  massive  from  age  to  age,  and  have  received  their  chief 
extensions  northward  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  while 
the  antarctic  lands  had  a  corresponding  but  somewhat  earlier 
development,  we  have  all  the  conditions  requisite  to  explain  the 
pereistence,  with  slight  fluctuations,  of  warm  climates  far  into 
the  north  polar  area  throughout  Pala?ozoic,  Mesozoic,  and  Ter- 
tiary times.  At  length,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Tertiary 
epoch,  a  considerable  elevation  took  place,  closing  up  several  of 
the  water  passages  to  the  north,  and  raising  up  extensive  areas 
in  the  arctic  regions  to  become  the  receptacle  of  snow  and  ice 
fields.  This  elevation  is  indicated  by  the  abundance  of  Miocene 
and  the  absence  of  Pliocene  deposits  in  the  arctic  zone,  and  the 
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considerable  altitude  of  many  Miocene  rocks  in  Europe  and 
North  America;  and  the  occurrence  at  this  time  of  a  long- 
continued  period  of  high  eccentricity  necessarily  brought  on 
the  glacial  epoch  in  the  manner  already  described  in  our  last 
chapter. 

"We  thus  see  that  the  last  glacial  epoch  was  the  climax  of  a 
great  process  of  continental  development  which  has  been  going 
on  throughout  long  geological  ages;  and  that  it  was  the  direct 
consequence  of  the  north  temperate  and  polar  land  having  at- 
tained a  great  extension  and  a  considerable  altitude  just  at  the 
time  when  a  phase  of  very  high  eccentricity  was  coming  on. 
Throughout  earlier  Tertiary  and  Secondary  times  an  equally 
high  eccentricity  often  occurred,  but  it  never  produced  a  glacial 
epoch,  because  the  north  temperate  and  polar  areas  had  less  high 
land,  and  were  more  freely  open  to  the  influx  of  warm  oceanic 
currents.  But  wherever  great  plateaus  with  lofty  mountains 
occurred  in  the  temperate  zone  a  considerable  local  glaciation 
might  be  produced,  which  would  be  specially  intense  during 
periods  of  high  eccentricity ;  and  it  is  to  such  causes  we  must 
impute  the  indications  of  ice-action  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alps 
during  the  Tertiary  period.  The  Permian  glaciation  appeare  to 
have  been  more  extensive,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  at  this 
remote  epoch  a  sufficient  mass  of  high  land  existed  in  our  area 
and  northward  towards  the  pole  to  have  brought  on  a  true 
glacial  period  comparable  with  that  which  has  so  recently  passed 
away. 

Estimate  of  the  Comparative  Effects  of  Geographical  and 
Astronomical  Causes  in  Producing  Changes  of  Climate. — It 
appears,  then,  that  while  geographical  and  physical  causes  alone, 
by  their  influence  on  ocean  currents,  have  been  the  main  agents 
in  producing  the  mild  climates  which  for  such  long  periods  pre- 
vailed in  the  arctic  regions,  the  concurrence  of  astronomical 
causes — high  eccentricity  with  winter  in  aphelion — was  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  the  great  glacial  epoch.  If  we  reject 
this  latter  agency,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  imagine  a  concurrence 
of  geographical  changes  at  a  very  recent  period  of  which  \ve 
have  no  evidence.  We  must  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  large 
part  of  the  British  Isles — Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  at  all 
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events — were  simultaneously  elevated  so  as  to  bring  extensive 
areas  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow;  that  about  the  same 
time  Scandinavia,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees  received  a  similar 
increase  of  altitude;  and  that,  almost  simultaneously,  Eastern 
North  America,  the  Sierra  Xevada  of  California,  the  Caucasus, 
Lebanon,  the  southern  mountains  of  Spain,  the  Atlas  range,  and 
the  Himalayas  were  each  some  thousands  of  feet  higher  than 
they  are  now;  for  all  these  mountains  present  us  with  indica- 
tions of  a  recent  extension  of  their  glaciers,  in  superficial  phe- 
nomena so  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  our  own  country  and 
in  Western  Europe  that  we  cannot  suppose  them  to  belong  to 
a  different  epoch.  Such  a  supposition  is  rendered  more  diflacult 
by  the  general  concurrence  of  scientific  testimony  to  a  partial 
submergence  during  the  glacial  epoch,  not  only  in  all  parts  of 
Britain,  but  in  North  America,  Scandinavia,  and,  as  shown  by 
the  wide  extension  of  the  drift,  in  Northern  Europe ;  and  when 
to  this  we  add  the  diflSculty  of  understanding  how  any  probable 
addition  to  the  altitude  of  our  islands  could  have  brought  about 
the  extreme  amount  of  glaciation  wliich  they  certainly  under- 
went, and  when,  further,  we  know  that  a  phase  of  very  high 
eccentricity  did  occur  at  a  period  which  is  generally  admitted 
to  agree  well  with  physical  evidence  of  the  time  chipsed  since 
the  cold  passed  away,  there  seems  no  sufliicient  reason  why  such 
an  agency  should  be  ignored. 

No  doubt  a  prejudice  has  been  excited  against  it  in  the  minds 
of  many  geologists,  by  its  being  thought  to  lead  necessarily  to 
frequently  recurring  glacial  epochs  throughout  all  geological 
time.  But  I  have  here  endeavored  to  show  that  this  is  not  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  theory,  because  a  concurrence  of 
favorable  geographical  conditions  is  essential  to  the  initiation 
of  a  glaciation,  which,  when  once  initiated,  has  a  tendency  to 
maintain  itself  throughout  the  varying  phases  of  precession 
occurring  during  a  period  of  high  eccentricity.  When,  how- 
ever, geographical  conditions  favor  warm  arctic  climates — as  it 
has  been  shown  they  have  done  throughout  the  larger  portion 
of  geological  time — then  changes  of  eccentricity,  to  however 
great  an  extent,  have  no  tendency  to  bring  about  a  state  of 
glaciation,  because  warm  oceanic  currents  have  a  preponderating 
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inflncnce,  and  without  very  large  areas  of  high  northern  land  to 
act  as  condensers,  no  perpetual  snow  is  possible,  and  hence  the 
initial  process  of  glaciation  does  not  occur. 

The  theory  as  now  set  forth  should  commend  itself  to  geolo- 
gists, since  it  shows  the  direct  dependence  of  climate  on  physical 
processes  which  are  guided  and  modified  by  those  changes  in  the 
earth's  surface  which  geology  alone  can  trace  out.  It  is  in  per- 
fect accord  with  the  most  recent  teachings  of  the  science  as  to 
the  gradual  and  progressive  development  of  the  earth's  crust 
from  the  rudimentary  formations  of  the  Azoic  age,  and  it  lends 
support  to  the  view  that  no  important  departure  from  the  great 
lines  of  elevation  and  depression  originally  marked  out  on  the 
earth's  surface  have  ever  taken  place. 

It  also  shows  us  how  important  an  agent  in  the  production  of 
a  habitable  globe,  with  comparatively  small  extremes  of  climates 
over  its  whole  area,  is  the  great  disproportion  between  the  ex- 
tent of  the  land  and  the  water  surfaces.  For  if  these  propor- 
tions had  been  reversed,  large  areas  of  land  would  necessarily 
have  been  removed  from  the  beneficial  influence  of  aqueous 
currents  or  moisture-laden  winds;  and  slight  geological  changes 
might  easily  lead  to  half  the  land  surface  becoming  covered  with 
perpetual  snow  and  ice  or  being  exposed  to  extremes  of  summer 
heat  and  winter  cold,  of  which  our  water-permeated  globe  at 
present  affords  no  example.  We  thus  see  that  what  are  usually 
regarded  as  geographical  anomalies — the  disproportion  of  land 
and  water,  the  gathering  of  the  land  mainly  into  one  hemisphere, 
and  the  singular  arrangement  of  the  land  in  three  great  south- 
ward-pointing masses — are  really  facts  of  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance and  importance,  since  it  is  to  these  very  anomalies  that 
the  universal  spread  of  vegetation  and  the  adaptability  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  for  human  habitation  are 
directly  due. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  EARTH'S  AGE,  AND  THE  KATE  OF  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

ANIMALS  AND  TLANTS. 

Various  Estimates  of  Geological  Time. — Denudation  and  Deposition  of  Strata  as  a 
Measure  of  Time. — How  to  Estimate  the  Tiiickness  of  the  Sedimentary  Kocks. — 
How  to  ICstimatc  the  Average  liate  of  Deposition  of  the  Sedimentary  Rocks. — 
The  Rate  of  Geological  Change  probahly  Greater  in  very  Remote  Times. — Value  of 
the  Preceding  Estimate  of  Geological  Time. — Organic  Modification  Dependent  on 
Cliange  of  Conditions. — Geographical  Mutations  as  a  Motive  Power  in  Bringing 
about  Organic  Changes. — Climatal  Revolutions  as  an  Agent  in  Producing  Organic 
Changes. — Present  Condition  of  the  Earth  one  of  Exceptional  Stability  as  regards 
Climate. — Date  of  J.Ast  Glacial  E[K>ch,  and  its  Bearing  on  the  Measurement  of 
Geological  Time. — Concluding  Remarks. 

The  eabjccts  discussed  in  the  last  tliree  chapters  introdace  iis 
to  a  difficulty  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  a  very  for- 
midable one — that  the  maximum  age  of  the  habitable  eartli,  as 
deduced  from  physical  considerations,  does  not  afford  sufficient 
time  either  for  the  geological  or  the  organic  changes  of  which 
we  have  evidence.  Geologists  continually  dwell  on  the  slow- 
ness of  the  processes  of  upheaval  and  subsidence,  of  denudation 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  of  the  formation  of  new  strata ;  while 
on  the  theory  of  development  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Darwin  the 
variation  and  moditication  of  organic  forms  is  also  a  very  slow 
process,  and  has  usually  been  considered  to  require  an  even 
longer  series  of  ages  than  might  satisfy  tlie  requirements  of 
physical  geology  alone. 

As  an  indication  of  the  periods  usually  contemplated  by  geol- 
ogists, we  may  refer  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  calculation  in  the 
tenth  edition  of  his  "  Principles  of  Geology"  (omitted  in  later 
editions),  by  which  he  arrived  at  two  hundred  and  forty  millions 
of  years  as  having  probably  elapsed  since  the  Cambrian  period 
— a  very  moderate  estimate  in  the  opinion  of  most  geologists. 
This  calculation  was  founded  on  the  rate  of  modification  of  the 
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species  of  mollusea ;  but  much  more  recently  Professor  Ilaugh- 
ton  has  arrived  at  nearly  similar  figures  from  a  consideration  of 
the  rate  of  formation  of  rocks  and  their  known  maximum  thick- 
ness, whence  he  deduces  a  maximum  of  two  hundred  millions  of 
years  for  the  whole  duration  of  geological  time  as  indicated  by 
the  series  of  stratified  formations.*    But  in  the  opinion  of  all  our 
first  naturalists  and  geologists,  the  period  occupied  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  known  stratified  rocks  only  represents  a  portion,  and 
perhaps  a  small  portion,  of  geological  time.     In  the  last  edition 
of  the  "  Origin  of  Species  "  (p.  28C),  Mr.  Darwin  says,  "  Conse- 
quently, if  the  theory  be  true,  it  is  indisputable  that  before  the 
lowest  Cambrian  stratum  was  deposited  long  periods  elapsed — as 
long  as,  or  probably  far  longer  than,  the  whole  interval  from 
the  Cambrian  age  to  the  present  day ;  and  that  during  these 
vast  periods  the  world  swarmed  with  living  creatures."     Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  in  his  annivei-sary  address  to  the  Geological  So- 
ciety in  1870,  adduced  a  number  of  special  cases  showing  that, 
on  the  theory  of  development,  almost  all  the  higher  forms  of 
life  must  have  existed  during  the  Palaeozoic  period.    Thus,  from 
the  fact  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  Tertiary  period  has  been 
required  to  convert  the  ancestral  Orohippus  into  the  true  horse, 
he  believes  that,  in  order  to  have  time  for  the  much  greater 
change  of  the  ancestral  Ungulata  into  the  two  great  odd-toed 
and  even-toed  divisions  (of  which  change  there  is  no  trace  even 
among  the  earliest  Eocene  mammals),  we  should  require  a  large 
portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  Mesozoic  or  Secondary  period. 
Another  case  is  furnished  by  the  bats  and  whales,  both  of  which 
strange  modifications  of  the  mammalian  type  occur  perfectly  de- 
veloped in  the  Eocene  formation.    What  countless  ages  back  must 
we  then  go  for  the  origin  of  these  groups — the  whales  from  some 
ancestral  carnivorous  animal,  and  the  bats  from  the  insectivora ! 
And  even  then  we  have  to  seek  for  the  common  origin  of  car- 
nivora,  insectivora,  ungulata,  and  marsupials  at  a  far  earlier  pe- 
riod ;  so  that,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  we  must  place  the  origin 
of  the  mammalia  very  far  back  in  Palaeozoic  times.     Similar 
evidence  is  afforded  by  reptiles,  of  which  Professor  Huxley  says, 

'  Nature,  Vol.  XVIII.  (July,  1878),  p.  268. 
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"  If  the  Tcry  small  diflferences  which  arc  observable  between  the 
crocodiles  of  the  older  Secondary  formations  and  those  of  the 
present  day  furnish  any  sort  of  an  approximation  towards  an 
estimate  of  the  average  rate  of  change  among  reptiles,  it  is  al- 
most appalling  to  reflect  how  far  back  in  Palteozoic  times  we 
must  go  before  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  that  common  stock  from 
which  tlic  crocodiles,  lizards,  Ornithoacelida^  and  Pksioaauria, 
which  had  attained  so  great  a  development  in  the  Triassic  epoch, 
must  have  been  derived."  Professor  Ramsay  has  expressed  sim- 
ilar views,  derived  from  a  genenil  study  of  the  whole  series  of 
geological  formations  and  their  contained  fossils.  He  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  abundant,  varied,  and  well-developed  fauna  of  the 
Cambrian  period,  "In  this  earliest  known  varied  life  we  find 
no  evidence  of  its  having  lived  near  the  beginning  of  the  zoo- 
logical series.  In  a  broad  sense,  compared  with  what  must  have 
gone  before,  both  biologically  and  physically,  all  the  phenomena 
connected  with  this  old  period  seem,  to  my  mind,  to  be  of  quite 
a  recent  description  ;  and  the  climates  of  seas  and  lands  were  of 
the  very  same  kind  as  those  the  world  enjoys  at  the  present 
day." " 

These  opinions,  and  the  facts  on  which  they  are  founded,  arc 
so  weighty  that  we  can  hardly  doubt  that,  if  the  time  since  the 
Cambrian  epoch  is  correctly  estimated  at  two  hundred  millions 
of  years,  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  life  on  the  earth  can- 
not be  much  less  than  five  hundred  millions;  while  it  may  not 
improbably  have  been  longer,  because  the  reaction  of  the  organ- 
ism under  changes  of  the  environment  is  believed  to  have  been 
less  active  in  low  and  simple  than  in  high  and  complex  forms 
of  life,  and  thus  the  processes  of  organic  development  may  for 
countless  ages  have  been  excessively  slow. 

But,  according  to  the  physicists,  no  such  periods  as  are  here 
contemplated  can  be  granted.  From  a  consideration  of  the  pos- 
sible sources  of  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as  well  as  from  calculations 
of  the  period  during  which  the  earth  can  have  been  cooling  to 
bring  about  the  present  rate  of  increase  of  temperature  as  we 

»  **0n  the  Compnmtive  Value  of  (^ertniii  Geological  Ages  Considered  as  Items  of 
Geological  Time,"  Proceedings  of  the  Rcjal  Society,  1874,  p.  334. 
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descend  beneath  the  surface,  Sir  William  Thomson  concludes 
that  the  crust  of  the  earth  cannot  have  been  solidified  much  long- 
er than  one  hundred  million  years  (the  maximum  possible  be- 
ing four  hundred  millions),  and  this  conclusion  is  held  by  Dr. 
CroU  and  other  men  of  eminence  to  be  almost  indisputable.*  It 
will  therefore  be  well  to  consider  on  what  data  the  calculations 
of  geologists  have  been  founded,  and  how  far  the  views  here  set 
forth  as  to  frequent  changes  of  climate  throughout  all  geolog- 
ical time  may  affect  the  rate  of  biological  change. 

Denudation  and  Deposition  of  Strata  as  a  Measure  of  Time. 
— The  materials  of  all  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  globe  have  been 
obtained  from  the  dry  land.  Every  point  of  the  surface  is  ex- 
posed to  the  destructive  influences  of  sun  and  wind,  frost,  snow, 
and  rain,  which  break  up  and  w^ear  awaj^  the  hardest  rocks  as 
well  as  the  softer  deposits,  and  by  means  of  rivei*s  convey  the 
worn  material  to  the  sea.  The  existence  of  a  considerable  depth 
of  soil  over  the  greater  part  of  the  earth's  surface ;  of  vast  heaps 
of  rocky  debris  at  the  foot  of  every  inland  cliff;  of  enormous 
deposits  of  gravel,  sand,  and  loam  ;  as  well  as  the  shingle,  peb- 
bles, sand,  or  mud  of  every  sea-shore,  alike  attest  the  univer- 
sality of  this  destructive  agency.  It  is  no  less  clearly  shown  by 
the  way  in  which  almost  every  drop  of  running  water — whether 
in  gutter,  brooklet,  stream,  or  large  river  —  becomes  discolored 
after  each  heavy  rainfall,  since  the  matter  which  causes  this  dis- 
coloration must  be  derived  from  the  surface  of  the  country,  must 
always  pass  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level,  and  must  ultimately 
reach  the  sea,  unless  it  is  first  deposited  in  some  lake,  or  by  the 
overflowing  of  a  river  goes  to  form  an  alluvial  plain.  The  uni- 
versality of  this  subaerial  denudation,  both  as  regards  space  and 
time,  renders  it  certain  that  its  cumulative  effects  must  be  very 
great ;  but  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  determine 
the  magnitude  of  these  effects  till  Mr.  Alfred  Tylor,  in  1853,' 
pointed  out  that  b}^  measuring  the  quantity  of  solid  matter 
brought  down  by  rivers  (which  can  be  done  with  considerable 


*  Transactions  of  (he  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vol.  XXIII.,  p.  ir»l ;  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science,  1877  (Croll,  on  the  **rrobfible  Origin  nnd  Age  of  the  Sun''). 

•  Philosophical  Magazine,  April,  1853. 
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accuracy),  we  may  obtain  the  amount  of  lowering  of  the  land 
area,  and  also  the  rise  of  the  ocean-level,  owing  to  the  quantity 
of  matter  deposited  on  its  floor.  A  few  years  later  Dr.  Croll 
applied  the  same  method  in  more  detail  to  an  estimate  of  the 
amount  by  which  the  land  is  lowered  in  a  given  period ;  and 
the  validity  of  this  method  has  been  upheld  by  Professor  Geikie, 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  all  our  best  geologists,  as  affording  a  means 
of  actually  determining  with  some  approach  to  accuracy  the 
time  occupied  by  one  important  phase  of  geological  change. 

The  quantity  of  matter  carried  away  from  the  land  by  a  river 
is  greater  than  at  first  sight  appears,  and  is  more  likely  to  be 
under-  than  over-estimated.  By  taking  samples  of  water  near 
the  mouth  of  a  river  (but  above  the  influence  of  the  tide)  at  a 
Buflicient  number  of  points  in  its  channel  and  at  different  depths, 
and  repeating  this  daily  or  at  other  short  intervals  throughout 
the  year,  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  quantity  of  solid  matter 
held  in  suspension  and  solution ;  and  if  corresponding  observa- 
tions determine  the  quantity  of  water  that  is  discharged,  the 
total  amount  of  solid  matter  brought  down  annually  may  be 
calculated.  But,  besides  this,  a  considerable  quantity  of  sand, 
or  even  gravel,  is  carried  along  the  bottom  or  bed  of  the  river, 
and  this  has  rarely  been  estimated,  so  that  the  figures  hitherto 
obtained  are  usually  under  the  real  quantities.  There  is  also 
another  source  of  error  caused  by  the  quantity  of  matter  the 
river  may  deposit  in  lakes  or  in  flooded  lands  during  its  course ; 
for  this  adds  to  the  amount  of  denudation  performed  by  the 
river,  although  the  matter  so  deposited  does  not  come  down  to 
the  sea.  After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  best  records, 
Professor  A.  Geikie  arrives  at  the  following  results  as  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  removed  by  seven  rivers  from  their  basins, 
estimated  by  the  number  of  years  required  to  lower  the  whole 
surface  an  average  of  one  foot : 

The  Mississippi  removes  one  foot  in  COOO  years. 
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Here  we  see  an  intelligible  relation  between  the  character  of 
the  river  basin  and  the  amount  of  denudation.  The  Mississippi 
has  a  large  portion  of  its  basin  in  an  arid  country,  and  its  sources 
are  either  in  forest -clad  plateaus  or  in  mountains  free  from 
glaciers  and  with  a  scanty  rainfall.  The  Danube  flows  through 
Eastern  Europe,  where  the  rainfall  is  considerably  less  than  in 
the  West,  while  comparatively  few  of  its  tributaries  rise  among 
the  loftiest  Alps.  The  proportionate  amounts  of  denudation  be- 
ing, then,  what  we  might  expect,  and  as  all  are  probably  under 
rather  than  over  the  truth,  we  may  safely  take  the  average  of 
them  all  as  representing  an  amount  of  denudation  which,  if  not 
true  for  the  whole  land  surface  of  the  globe,  will  certainly  be  so 
for  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  it.  This  average  is  almost 
exactly  one  foot  in  three  thousand  years.*  The  mean  altitude 
of  the  several  continents  has  been  estimated  to  be  as  follows: 
Europe,  671  feet;  Asia,  1132  feet;  Africa,  900  feet;  North 
America,  748  feet ;  and  South  America,  1151  feet.  At  the  rate 
of  denudation  above  given,  it  results  that,  were  no  other  forces 
at  work,  Europe  would  be  planed  down  to  the  sea-level  in  about 
two  million  years ;  while,  if  wo  take  a  somewhat  slower  rate  for 
North  America,  that  continent  might  last  about  three  million 
years.'     This  also  implies  that  the  mean  height  of  these  conti- 

*  It  has  usually  been  the  practice  to  take  the  amount  of  denudation  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  or  one  foot  in  six  thousand  years,  as  a  measura  of  the  rate  of  denuda- 
tion in  Europe,  from  an  idea  apparently  of  being  on  the  "safe  side,"  and  of  not  over- 
estimating the  rate  of  change.  But  this  appears  to  me  a  most  unphilosophicnl  mode 
of  proceeding,  and  unworthy  of  scientific  inquiry.  What  should  we  think  of  astron- 
omers if  they  always  took  the  lowest  estimates  of  planetary  or  stellar  distances,  in- 
stead of  the  mean  results  of  observation,  "in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side?**  As  if 
error  in  one  direction  were  any  worse  than  error  in  another.  Yet  this  is  what  geolo- 
gists do  systematically.  Wlienevcr  any  calculations  are  made  involving  the  antiquity 
of  man,  it  is  those  that  give  the  lowest  results  that  are  always  taken,  for  no  reason 
apparently  except  that  there  was,  for  so  long  a  time,  a  ])rejudice,  both  popular  and 
scientific,  against  the  great  antiquity  of  man ;  and  now  that  a  means  has  been  found 
of  measuring  the  rate  of  denudation,  they  take  the  slowest  rate  instead  of  the  mean 
rate,  apparently  only  because  there  is  now  a  scientific  prejudice  in  favor  of  extremely 
slow  geological  change.  I  take  the  mean  of  the  whole ;  and,  as  this  is  almost  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  mean  of  the  three  gi'eat  European  rivers — the  Rhone,  Danube, 
and  Po — I  cannot  believe  that  this  will  not  be  nearer  the  truth  for  Europe  than  tak- 
ing one  North  American  river  as  the  standard. 

'  These  figures  are  merely  used  to  give  an  idea  of  the  rate  at  which  denudation  is 
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ncnts  would  have  been  double  what  it  is  now  two  million  and 
three  million  years  ago  respectively ;  and,  as  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  this  to  have  been  the  case,  wo  are  led  to  infer  the 
constant  action  of  that  upheaving  force  whicli  tlie  presence  of 
sedimentary  formations  even  on  the  highest  mountains  also 
demonstrates. 

Wo  have  already  discussed  the  unequal  rate  of  denudation  on 
hills,  valleys,  and  lowlands  in  connection  with  the  evidence  of 
remote  glacial  epochs  (p.  164);  what  we  have  now  to  consider 
is,  what  becomes  of  all  this  denuded  matter,  and  how  far  the 
known  rate  of  denudation  affords  us  a  measure  of  the  rate  of 
deposition,  and  thus  gives  us  some  indication  of  the  lapse  of 
geological  time  from  a  comparison  of  this  rate  with  the  observed 
thickness  of  stratified  rocks  on  the  earth's  surface. 

IIow  to  Estimate  Vie  Thickness  of  the  Sedimentary  Bocks. — 
The  sedimentary  rocks,  of  which  the  earth's  crust  is  mainly  com- 
posed, consist,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell's  classification,  of 
fourteen  great  formations,  of  which  the  most  ancient  is  the  Lau- 
rentian,  and  the  most  recent  the  Post-tertiary ;  with  thirty  im- 
portant subdivisions,  each  of  which  again  consists  of  a  more  or 
less  considerable  number  of  distinct  beds  or  strata.  Tlius,  the 
Sihiriuri  formation  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian, 
each  characterized  by  a  distinct  set  of  fossil  remains;  and  the 
Upper  Silurian  again  consists  of  a  large  number  of  separate 
beds,  such  as  the  Wenlock  Limestone,  the  Upper  Llandovery 
Sandstone,  the  Lower  Llandovery  Slates,  etc.,  each  usually  char- 
acterized by  a  difference  of  mineral  composition  or  mechanical 
structure  as  well  as  by  some  peculiar  fossils.  These  beds  and 
formations  vary  greatly  in  extent,  both  above  and  beneath  the 


nctually  going  on  now;  but  if  no  elevntory  forces  wero  at  work,  the  rate  of  denuda- 
tion would  certainly  diminish  as  the  mountains  were  lowered  and  the  slope  of  the 
ground  everywhere  rendered  flatter.  This  would  follow  not  only  from  the  diminished 
power  of  rain  and  rivers,  but  because  the  climate  would  become  more  uniform,  the 
rainfall  probably  less,  and  no  rocky  i)eaks  would  be  lefc  to  be  fractured  and  broken  u}> 
by  the  action  of  frosts.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  no  continent  has  ever  remained 
long  subject  to  the  influences  of  denudation  alone 7  for,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  sixth 
chapter,  elevation  and  depression  have  always  been  going  on  in  one  part  or  other  of 
the  surface. 
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surface,  and  are  also  of  very  various  thicknesses  in  different  lo- 
calities. A  thick  bed  or  series  of  beds  often  thins  out  in  a 
given  direction,  and  sometimes  disappears  altogether,  so  that 
two  beds  which  were  respectively  above  and  beneath  it  may 
come  into  contact.  As  an  example  of  this  thinning-out,  Amer- 
ican geologists  adduce  the  Palaeozoic  formations  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains,  which  have  a  total  thickness  of  42,000  feet, 
but  as  they  are  traced  westward  thin  out  till  they  become  only 
4000  feet  in  total  thickness.  In  like  manner,  the  Carbonifer- 
ous grits  and  shales  are  1800  feet  thick  in  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire, but  they  thin  out  southward,  so  that  in  Leicestershire 
they  are  only  3000  feet  thick;  and  similar  phenomena  occur 
in  all  strata  and  in  every  part  of  the  world.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  this  thinning-out  has  nothing  to  do  with  denuda- 
tion (which  acts  upon  the  surface  of  a  country  so  as  to  produce 
great  irregularities  of  contour),  but  is  a  regular  attenuation  of 
the  layers  of  rock,  due  to  a  deficiency  of  sediment  in  certain 
directions  at  the  original  formation  of  the  deposit.  Owing  to 
this  thinning-out  of  stratified  rocks,  they  are,  on  the  whole,  of  far 
less  extent  than  is  usually  supposed.  AVhen  we  see  a  geological 
map  showing  successive  formations  following  each  other  in  long 
irregular  belts  across  the  country  (as  is  well  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  Secondary  rocks  of  England),  and  a  corresponding  section 
showing  each  bed  dipping  beneath  its  predecessor,  we  are  apt 
to  imagine  that  beneath  the  uppermost  bed  we  shall  find  all  the 
others  following  in  succession  like  the  coats  of  an  onion.  But 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case,  and  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
narrow  limitation  of  these  formations  has  been  recently  obtained 
by  a  boring  at  AVare  through  the  Chalk  and  Gault  clay,  which 
latter  immediately  rests  on  the  Upper  Silurian  AVenlock  Lime- 
stone, full  of  characteristic  fossils,  at  a  depth  of  only  800  feet. 
Here  we  have  an  enormous  gap,  showing  that  none  of  earlier 
Secondary  or  late  Palceozoic  formations  extend  to  this  part  of 
England,  unless,  indeed,  they  had  been  all  once  elevated  and 
entirely  swept  away  by  denudation.* 

'  The  following  statement  of  the  depths  nt  which  the  Pnlceozoic  formations  have 
been  reached  in  various  localities  in  and  around  London  was  given  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Woodward  in  his  address  to  the  Norwich  Geological  Society  in  1879 : 
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But  if  we  consider  how  such  deposits  arc  now  forming,  we 
shall  find  that  the  thinning-out  of  the  beds  of  each  formation, 
and  their  restriction  to  irregular  bands  and  patches,  is  exactly 
wliat  we  should  expect.  The  enormous  quantity  of  sediment 
continually  poured  into  the  sea  by  rivers  gradually  subsides  to 
the  bottom  as  soon  as  the  motion  of  the  water  is  checked.  All 
the  heavier  material  must  be  deposited  near  the  shore  or  in 
those  areas  over  which  it  is  first  spread  by  the  tides  or  currents 
of  the  ocean  ;  while  only  the  very  fine  mud  and  clay  are  carried 
out  to  considerable  distances.  Thus  all  stratified  deposits  will 
form  most  quickly  near  the  shores,  and  will  thin  out  rapidly  at 
greater  distances,  little  or  none  being  formed  in  the  depths  of 
the  great  oceans.  This  important  fact  was  demonstrated  by  the 
specimens  of  sea- bottom  examined  during  the  voyage  of  the 
Challenger^  all  the  "  shore-deposits  "  being  usually  confined  with- 
in a  distance  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
from  the  coast,  while  the  "deepsea"  deposits  are  either  purely 
organic,  being  formed  of  the  calcareous  or  siliceous  skeletons  of 
GlobigerincB,  radiolarians,  and  DiatomacesB,  or  are  clays  formed 
of  undissolved  portions  of  these,  together  with  the  disintegrated 
or  dissolved  materials  of  pumice  and  volcanic  dust,  which,  being 
very  light,  are  carried  by  wind  or  by  water  over  the  widest 
oceans. 

From  the  preceding  considerations  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  calculations  as  to  the  thickness  of  stratified  de- 
posits made  by  geologists.  Professor  Ramsay  has  calculated 
that  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  Britain  alone  have  a  total  maxi- 
mum thickness  of  72,600  feet ;  while  Professor  Haughton,  from 
a  survey  of  the  whole  world,  estimates  the  maximum  thickness 

Deep  Wells  through  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  Formations. 

Harwich nt  1022  feet  reached  Cnrboniferous  Hock. 

Kentish  Town **  1 1 1 4    **        "       Old  Red  Sandstone. 

Tottenham  Court  Hoad  *'  10G4    *'        **       Devonian. 

Blackwall » *  1004    *  *        * '       Devonian  or  Old  Rod  Sandstone. 

Ware **    800    "        *'       Silurian  (Wenlock  Shale). 

We  thus  find  that  over  a  wide  area,  extending  from  London  to  Ware  and  Hann'ich, 
the  whole  of  the  formations  from  the  Oolite  to  the  Permian  are  wanting,  the  Cretaceous 
resting  on  the  Carboniferous  or  older  Paheozoic  rocks ;  and  the  same  deficiency  ex. 
tends  across  to  Belgium,  where  the  Tertiary  beds  are  found  resting  on  Carboniferous 
at  a  depth  of  less  than  400  feet. 
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of  the  known  stratified  rocks  at  177,200  feet.  Now  tbese  max- 
imum thicknesses  of  each  deposit  will  liave  been  produced  only 
where  the  conditions  were  exceptionally  favorable,  either  in  deep 
water  near  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  or  in  inland  seas,  or  in 
places  to  which  the  drainage  of  extensive  countries  w^as  con- 
veyed by  ocean  currents;  and  this  great  thickness  will  necessa- 
rily be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  thinness,  or  complete 
absence  of  deposit,  elsewhere.  How  far  the  series  of  rocks  found 
in  any  extensive  area,  as  Europe  or  North  America,  represents 
the  whole  series  of  deposits  which  have  been  made  there  we 
cannot  tell ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  is  a  very  in- 
adequate representation  of  their  maximum  thickness,  though  it 
undoubtedly  is  of  their  extent  and  bulk.  When  we  see  in  how 
many  distinct  localities  patches  of  the  same  formation  occur,  it 
seems  improbable  that  the  whole  of  the  deposits  formed  during 
any  one  period  should  have  been  destroyed,  even  in  such  an  area 
as  Europe,  Avhile  it  is  still  more  improbable  that  they  should  be 
so  destroyed  over  the  w^hole  world ;  and  if  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  them  is  left,  that  portion  may  give  a  fair  idea  of  their 
average,  or  even  of  their  maximum,  thickness.  In  his  admira- 
ble paper  on  "  The  Mean  Thickness  of  the  Sedimentary  Rocks,"  * 
Dr.  James  CroU  has  dwelt  on  the  extent  of  denudation  in  di- 
minishing the  mean  thickness  of  the  rocks  that  have  been 
formed,  remarking,  "  Whatever  the  present  mean  thickness  of 
all  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  our  globe  may  be,  it  must  be  small 
in  comparison  to  the  mean  thickness  of  all  the  sedimentary 
rocks  which  have  been  formed.  This  is  obvious  from  the  fact 
that  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  one  age  are  partly  formed  from 
the  destruction  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  former  ages.  From 
the  Laurentian  age  down  to  the  present  day  the  stratified  rocks 
have  been  undergoing  constant  denudation."  This  is  perfectly 
true,  and  yet  the  mean  thickness  of  that  portion  of  the  sediment- 
ary rocks  which  remains  may  not  be  very  different  from  that  of 
the  entire  mass,  because  denudation  acts  only  on  those  rocks 
which  are  exposed  on  the  surface  of  a  country,  and  most  largely 
on  those  that  are  upheaved ;  while,  except  in  the  rare  case  of  an 

*  Geolof/ical  Magazine,  Vol.  VIII.,  March,  1871. 
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extensive  formation  being  quite  horizontal^  and  wholly  exposed 
to  the  sea  or  to  the  atmosphere,  denudation  can  have  no  tenden- 
cy to  diminish  the  thickness  of  any  entire  deposit.*  Unless, 
therefore,  a  formation  is  completely  destroyed  by  denudation  in 
every  part  of  the  world  (a  thing  very  improbable),  we  may  have 
in  existing  rocks  a  not  very  inadequate  representation  of  the 
mean  thickness  of  all  that  have  been  formed,  and  even  of  the 
maximum  thickness  of  the  larger  portion.  This  will  be  the 
more  likely  because  it  is  almost  certain  that  many  rocks  con- 
temporaneously formed  are  counted  by  geologists  as  distinct 
formations  whenever  they  differ  in  lithological  character  or  in 
organic  remains.  But  we  know  that  limestones,  sandstones,  and 
shales  are  always  forming  at  the  same  time;  while  a  great  dif- 
ference in  organic  remains  may  arise  from  comparatively  slight 
changes  of  geographical  features,  or  from  difference  in  the  depth 
or  purity  of  the  water  in  which  the  animals  lived.' 

How  to  EnthiuUe  the  Average  Rate  of  Deposition  of  the  Sed- 
imentary lioeks,  —  But  if  we  take  the  estimate  of  Professor 
Ilaughton  (177,200  feet),  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  probably  ex- 
cessive, for  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  of 
the  globe  of  all  known  geological  ages,  can  we  arrive  at  any  es- 
timate of  the  rate  at  which  they  were  formed  ?  Dr.  Groll  has 
attempted  to  make  such  an  estimate,  but  he  has  taken  for  his 
basis  tiie  mean  thickness  of  the  rocks,  which  we  have  no  means 
whatever  of  arriving  at,  and  which  he  guesses,  allowing  for  den- 
udation, to  be  equal  to  the  maximum  thickness  as  measured  by 
geologists.    The  land  area  of  the  globe  is,  according  to  Dr.  Croll, 


*  Mr.  C.  Lloyd  Morgnn  has  well  illustrated  this  point  by  comparing  the  genemlly 
tilicd-iip  strata  denuded  on  tlieir  edges  to  n  library  in  wliicli  a  fire  Imd  acted  on  the 
exi)osed  edges  of  the  books,  destroying  a  grcjit  mass  of  literature,  but  leaving  a  por- 
tion of  each  l>ook  in  its  place,  which  portion  represents  the  thickness,  but  not  the  size, 
of  the  book  (^Luolotjical  Maagzine^  1878,  p.  101). 

^Professor  J.  Young  thinks  it  highly  probable  that  ''the  Lower  Greensand  is 
contemporaneous  wiih  part  of  the  Chalk,  so  were  parts  of  the  Wealden  ;  nay,  even 
of  the  Purbeck  a  portion  must  have  been  forming  while  the  Cretaceous  sea  was  grad- 
ually deepening  southward  and  westward."  Yet  these  deposits  arc  always  arranged 
successively,  and  their  several  thicknesses  added  together  to  obtain  the  total  thick- 
ness of  the  formations  of  the  country.  (Sec  Presidential  Address,  Sect.  C,  British 
Association,  187G.) 
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57,000,000  square  miles,  and  he  gives  the  coast-line  as  116,000 
miles.  This,  liowever,  is,  for  our  purpose,  rather  too  much,  as  it 
allows  for  bays,  inlets,  and  the  smaller  islands.  An  approxi- 
mate measurement  on  a  globe  shows  that  100,000  miles  will  be 
nearer  the  mark,  and  this  has  the  advantage  of  being  an  easily 
remembered  even  number.  The  distance  from  the  coast  to 
which  shore-deposits  usually  extend  may  be  reckoned  at  about 
one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  but  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  matter  brought  down  from  the  land  will 
be  deposited  comparatively  close  to  the  shore;  that  is,  within 
twenty  or  thirty  miles.  If  we  suppose  the  portion  deposited 
beyond  thirty  miles  to  be  added  to  the  deposits  within  that  dis- 
tance, and  the  whole  reduced  to  a  uniform  thickness  in  a  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  the  coast,  we  should  probably  include  all 
areas  where  deposits  of  the  maximum  thickness  are  forming  at 
the  present  time,  along  with  a  large  but  unknown  proportion  of 
surface  where  the  deposits  were  far  below  the  maximum  thick- 
ness. This  follows,  if  we  consider  that  deposit  must  go  on  very 
unequally  along  different  parts  of  a  coast,  owing  to  the  distance 
from  each  other  of  the  mouths  of  great  rivers  and  the  limita- 
tions of  ocean  currents;  and  because,  compared  with  the  areas 
over  which  a  thick  deposit  is  forming  annually,  those  where 
there  is  little  or  none  are  probably  at  least  twice  as  extensive. 
If,  therefore,  we  take  a  width  of  thii*ty  miles  along  the  whole 
coast-line  of  the  globe,  as  representing  the  area  over  which  de- 
posits are  forming,  corresponding  to  the  maximum  thickness 
as  measured  by  geologists,  we  shall  certainly  over-  rather  than 
under-estimate  the  possible  rate  of  deposit.* 

'  As  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  denuded  matter  of  the  globe  passes  to  the  sea 
through  coroparntively  few  great  rirers,  the  deposits  must  often  be  confined  to  very 
limited  areas.  Thus  the  denudation  of  the  vast  Mississippi  basin  must  be  almost  all 
deposited  in  a  limited  portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  of  the  Nile  within  a  small 
area  of  the  I'lastern  Mediterranean,  and  that  of  the  great  rivers  of  China — the  Hoang 
Ho  and  Yang-tse-kiang — in  a  small  portion  of  the  Eastern  Sea.  Enormous  lengths 
of  coast,  like  those  of  Western  America  and  Eastern  Afdca,  receive  very  scanty  de- 
posits; BO  that  thirty  miles  in  width  along  the  whole  of  the  coasts  of  tiie  globe  will 
probably  give  an  area  greater  than  that  of  the  area  of  average  deposit,  and  certainly 
greater  than  that  of  maximum  deposit,  which  is  the  basis  on  which  I  have  here  made 
my  estimates.     In  the  case  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  stated  by  Count  Pourtales  that 
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Now  a  coast-line  of  100,000  miles  with  a  width  of  30  gives  an 
area  of  3,000,000  square  miles,  on  which  the  denuded  matter  of 
the  wliole  land  area  of  57,000,000  square  miles  is  deposited.  As 
these  two  areas  are  as  1  to  19,  it  follows  that  deposition,  as  meas- 
ured by  maximum  thickness,  goes  on  at  least  nineteen  times  as 
fast  as  denudation — probably  very  much  faster.  But  the  mean 
rate  of  denudation  over  the  whole  earth  is  about  one  foot  in 
three  thousand  years ;  therefore  the  rate  of  maximum  deposition 
will  be  at  least  nineteen  feet  in  the  same  time ;  and  as  the  total 
maximum  thickness  of  all  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  globe  is,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Ilaughton,  177,200  feet,  the  time  required 
to  produce  this  thickness  of  rock  at  the  present  rate  of  denuda- 
tion and  deposition  is  only  28,000,000  years.* 

The  Bate  of  Geological  Change  Probably  Greater  hi  very  lie- 
mote  Times, — The  opinion  that  denudation  and  deposition  went 
on  more  rapidly  in  early  times  owing  to  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  vast  convulsions  and  cataclysms  was  strenuously  oppubL'd  by 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  who  so  well  showed  that  causes  of  the  very 
same  nature  as  those  now  in  action  were  sufficient  to  account  for 
all  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  rocks  throughout  the  whole 
series  of  geological  formations.   But  while  upholding  the  sound- 

nlonf?  the  plateau  Initween  the  mouth  of  the  nver  nnd  the  southcm  extremity  of  Flor- 
ida, for  two  hundred  nnd  fifty  miles  in  width,  the  bottom  consists  of  clny  with  some 
snnd  nnd  but  few  Hhizoi>ods ;  but  beyond  this  distnnce  the  soundings  brought  up  ci- 
ther Khizopod  shells  nlone,  or  these  mixed  with  coml  sand,  Nullipores,  nnd  other 
calcareous  organisms  (Dana's  "Manual  of  Geolog}%"2d  ed.,  p.  071).  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  entire  mass  of  sediment  brought  down  bv 
the  Mississippi  is  deposited  on  the  limited  area  above  indicated. 

Professor  Dana  further  i-emarks,  **  Over  interior  oceanic  basins,  as  well  ns  off  a 
coast  in  quiet  depths,  fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms  nnd  beyond,  the  deposits  are  mostly 
of  fine  silt,  fitted  for  making  fine  argillaceous  rocks,  as  shales  or  slates.  When,  how- 
ever,  the  depth  of  the  ocean  falls  off  below  a  hundreil  fathoms,  the  deposition  of  silt 
in  our  existing  oceans  mostly  ceases,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  great  bank  along  the 
border  of  a  continent." 

*  From  the  same  data  Professor  Haughton  estimates  a  minimum  of  two  hundred 
million  years  for  the  duration  of  geological  time;  but  he  arrives  at  this  conclusion  by 
supposing  the  products  of  denudation  to  be  uniformly  spread  over  the  whole  sea-bot- 
tom instead  of  over  a  narrow  belt  near  the  coasts — a  supposition  entirely  opposed  to 
all  the  known  facts,  and  which  had  been  shown  by  Dr.  CroU  fivie  years  previously  to 
be  altogether  eiToneous.  (See  Nature,  Vol.  XVI II.,  p.  208,  whei-e  Professor  Ilnugh- 
ton's  pnper  is  given  as  read  before  the  Royal  Society.) 
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ness  of  the  views  of  the  "iiniformitarians"  as  opposed  to  the 
"convnlsionists,"  we  must  yet  admit  that  there  is  reason  for  be- 
lieving in  a  gradually  increasing  intensity  of  all  telluric  action 
as  we  go  back  into  past  time.  This  subject  has  been  well  treated 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Sollas,*  who  shows  that  if,  as  all  physicists  main- 
tain, the  sun  gave  out  perceptibly  more  heat  in  past  ages  than 
now,  this  alone  would  cause  an  increase  in  almost  all  the  forces 
that  have  brought  about  geological  phenomena.  AVith  greater 
heat  there  would  be  a  more  extensive  aqueous  atmosphere,  and 
a  greater  difference  between  equatorial  and  polar  temperatures; 
hence,  more  violent  winds,  heavier  rains  and  snows,  and  more 
powerful  oceanic  currents,  all  producing  more  rapid  denudation. 
At  the  same  time,  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  being  greater, 
it  would  be  cooling  more  rapidly,  and  thus  the  forces  of  con- 
traction— which  cause  the  upheaving  of  mountains,  the  eruption 
of  volcanoes,  and  the  subsidence  of  extensive  areas — would  be 
more  powerful  and  would  still  further  aid  the  process  of  denu- 
dation. Yet  again,  the  earth's  rotation  was  certainly  more  rapid 
in  very  remote  times,  and  this  would  cause  more  impetuous 
tides  and  still  further  add  to  the  denuding  power  of  the  ocean. 
It  thus  appears  that  as  we  go  back  into  the  past,  all  the  forces 
tending  to  the  continued  destruction  and  renewal  of  the  earth's 
surface  would  be  in  more  powerful  action,  and  must,  therefore, 
tend  to  reduce  the  time  required  for  the  deposition  and  upheav- 
al of  the  various  geological  formations.  It  may  be  true,  as  many 
geologists  assert,  that  the  changes  here  indicated  are  so  slow 
that  they  would  produce  comparatively  little  effect  within  the 
time  occupied  by  the  known  sedimentary  rocks;  yet,  whatever 
effect  they  did  produce  would  certainly  be  in  the  direction  here 
indicated,  and  as  several  causes  are  acting  together,  their  com- 
bined effect  may  have  been  by  no  means  unimportant.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  such  an  increase  of  the  primary  forces 
on  which  all  geologic  change  depends  would  act  with  great  ef- 
fect in  still  further  intensifying  those  alternations  of  cold  and 
warm  periods  in  each  hemisphere,  or,  more  frequently,  of  exces- 
sive and  equable  seasons,  which  have  been  shown  to  be  the  re- 

*  See  Geological  Magazine  for  1877,  p.  1. 
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suit  of  astronomical  combined  with  geographical  revolutions; 
and  this  would  again  increase  the  rapidity  of  denudation  and 
deposition,  and  thus  still  further  reduce  the  time  required  for 
the  production  of  the  known  sedimentary  rocks.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  these  various  considerations  all  combine  to  prove 
that,  in  supposing  that  the  rate  of  denudation  has  been  on  the 
average  only  what  it  is  now,  we  are  almost  certainly  overesti- 
mating the  time  required  to  have  produced  the  whole  series  of 
formations  from  the  Cambrian  upwaixls. 

Value  of  the  Preceding  Eatimate  of  Geological  Time, — It  is 
not,  of  course,  supposed  that  the  calculation  here  given  makes 
any  approach  to  accuracy,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  does  indicate 
the  order  of  magnitude  of  the  time  required.  We  have  a  certain 
number  of  data  which  are  not  guessed,  but  the  result  of  actual 
measurement ;  such  are,  the  amount  of  solid  matter  carried  down 
by  rivers,  the  width  of  the  belt  within  which  this  matter  is  main- 
ly deposited,  and  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  known  stratified 
rocks.*  A  considerable  but  unknown  amount  of  denudation  is 
eflfected  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean  eating  away  coast-lines.  This 
was  once  thought  to  be  of  more  importance  than  subaerial  denu- 
dation, but  it  is  now  believed  to  be  comparatively  slow  in  its  ac- 
tion.' Whatever  it  may  be,  however,  it  adds  to  the  rate  of  for- 
mation of  new  strata,  and  its  omission  from  the  calculation  is 
again  on  the  side  of  making  the  lapse  of  time  greater  rather  than 
less  than  the  true  amount.     Even  if  a  considerable  modification 

*  In  liis  reply  to  Sir  W.  llionison,  Profwsor  Ilaxley  assumed  one  foot  in  n  thou- 
sand years  ns  a  not  improbnblc  rate  of  (le]K)sition.  The  above  e^ttimate  indicates  a 
far  higher  rate ;  and  this  follows  fmm  the  well-ascertained  fact  that  the  area  of  depo- 
sition  is  many  tiroes  smaller  than  the  area  of  denudation. 

^  Dr.  CroU  and  Professor  Geikie  have  shown  that  marine  denudation  is  very  small 
in  amount  as  compared  with  subaerial,  since  it  acts  only  locally  on  the  edge  of  the 
land,  whereas  the  latter  acts  over  evevy  foot  of  the  surface,  Mr.  W.  T.  Blanford  ar- 
gues that  the  difference  is  still  greater  in  tropical  than  in  temperate  latitudes,  and  ar- 
rives at  the  conclusion  that  ^*  if  over  British  India  the  effects  of  marine  to  those  of 
fresh-water  denudation  in  removing  the  rocks  of  the  country  be  estimated  at  1  to 
100, 1  believe  that  the  result  of  marine  action  will  be  greatly  overstated"  ("Geology 
and  Zoology  of  Abyssinia,"  p.  158,  note).  Now,  as  our  estimate  of  the  rate  of  sub- 
aerial  denudation  cannot  pretend  to  any  ))rccise  accuracy,  we  are  justified  in  neglect- 
ing marine  denudation  altogether,  especially  as  we  have  no  method  of  estimating  it 
for  the  whole  earth  with  any  approach  to  correctness. 
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should  be  needed  in  some  of  the  assumptions  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  make,  the  result  must  still  show  that,  so  far  as  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  formation  of  the  known  stratified  rocks,  the  hun- 
dred million  yeai's  allowed  by  physicists  is  not  only  ample,  but 
will  permit  of  even  more  than  an  equal  period  anterior  to  the 
lowest  Cambrian  rocks,  as  demanded  by  Mr.  Darwin — a  demand 
supported  and  enforced  by  the  arguments,  taken  from  indepen- 
dent standpoints,  of  Professor  Iluxley  and  Professor  Kamsay. 

Organic  Modification  Dependent  on  Change  of  Conditions. — 
Having  thus  shown  that  the  physical  changes  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face may  have  gone  on  much  more  rapidly  and  occupied  much 
less  time  than  has  generally  been  supposed,  we  have  now  to  in- 
quire whether  there  are  any  considerations  which  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  organic  changes  may  have  gone  on  with  corre- 
sponding rapidity. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection  which  is 
more  clear  and  satisfactory  than  that  which  connects  changes  of 
specific  forms  with  changes  of  external  conditions  or  environ- 
ment. If  the  external  world  remains  for  a  moderate  period  un- 
changed, the  organic  world  soon  reaches  a  state  of  equilibrium 
through  the  struggle  for  existence;  each  species  occupies  its 
place  in  nature,  and  there  is  then  no  inherent  tendency  to 
change.  But  almost  any  change  whatever  in  the  external  world 
disturbs  this  equilibrium,  and  may  set  in  motion  a  whole  series 
of  organic  revolutions  before  it  is  restored.  A  change  of  climate 
in  any  direction  will  be  sure  to  injure  some  and  benefit  other 
species.  The  one  will  consequently  diminish,  the  other  increase, 
in  number;  and  the  former  may  even  become  extinct.  But  the 
extinction  of  a  species  will  certainly  affect  other  species  which 
it  either  preyed  upon,  or  competed  with,  or  served  for  food ; 
while  the  increase  of  any  one  animal  may  soon  lead  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  some  other  to  which  it  was  inimical.  These  changes 
will  in  their  turn  bring  other  changes;  and  before  an  equilibrium 
is  again  established  the  proportions,  ranges,  and  numbers  of  the 
species  inhabiting  the  country  may  be  materially  altered.  The 
complex  manner  in  which  animals  are  related  to  each  other  is 
well  exhibited  by  the  importance  of  insects,  which  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  limit  the  numbers  or  determine  the  very  ex- 
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istence  of  some  of  the  hiorlicr  animals.  Mr.  Darwin  savs, "'  Per- 
Jiaps  Paraguay  offers  tlie  most  curious  instance  of  this ;  for  here 
neither  cattle  nor  horses  nor  dogs  have  ever  run  wild,  though 
tliey  swarm  southward  and  northward  in  a  wild  state  ;  and  Aza- 
ra  and  Kengger  have  shown  that  this  is  caused  by  tlie  greater 
number  in  Paraguay  of  a  certain  fly  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the 
navels  of  these  animals  when  first  born.  The  increase  of  these 
flies,  numerous  as  they  are,  must  be  habitually  checked  by  some 
means,  probably  by  other  parasitic  insects.  Hence,  if  certain  in- 
sectivorous birds  were  to  decrease  in  Paraguay,  the  parasitic  in- 
sects would  probably  increase ;  and  this  would  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  navel-frequenting  flies ;  then  cattle  and  horses  would  run 
wild ;  and  this  would  certainly  alter  (as,  indeed,  I  have  observed 
in  parts  of  South  America)  the  vegetation ;  this,  again,  would 
largely  affect  the  insects,  and  this,  as  we  have  seen  in  Stafford- 
shire, the  insectivorous  birds,  and  so  onward  in  ever-increasing 
circles  of  complexity." 

Geographical  changes  would  be  still  more  important,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  modifications  of  the  organic 
world  that  might  result  from  them.  A  subsidence  of  land  sep- 
aratiuij  a  lar<^e  island  from  a  continent  would  affect  the  animals 
and  plants  in  a  variety  of  ways.  It  would  at  once  modify  the 
climate,  and  so  produce  a  series  of  changes  from  this  cause  alone ; 
but  more  important  would  be  its  effect  by  isolating  small  groups 
of  individuals  of  many  species,  and  thus  altering  their  relations 
to  the  rest  af  the  organic  world.  Many  of  these  would  at  once 
be  exterminated,  while  others,  being  relieved  from  competition, 
might  flourish  and  become  modified  into  new  species.  Even 
more  striking  would  be  the  effects  when  two  continents,  or  any 
two  land  areas  which  had  been  long  separated,  were  united  by  an 
upheaval  of  the  strait  which  divided  them.  Xunibers  of  ani- 
mals would  now  be  brought  into  competition  for  the  first  time. 
New  enemies  and  new  competitors  would  appear  in  every  part 
of  the  country ;  and  a  struggle  would  commence  which,  after 
many  fluctuations,  would  certainly  result  in  the  extinction  of 
some  species,  the  modification  of  others,  and  a  considerable  al- 
teration in  the  proportionate  numbers  and  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  almost  all. 
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Any  other  changes  which  led  to  the  intermingling  of  species 
whose  ranges  Avere  nsnally  separate  would  produce  correspond- 
ing results.  Thus,  increased  severity  of  winter  or  summer  tem- 
perature, causing  southward  migrations  and  the  crowding  to- 
gether of  the  productions  of  distinct  regions,  must  inevitably 
produce  a  struggle  for  existence  which  wouUl  lead  to  many 
changes  both  in  the  characters  and  the  distribution  of  ani- 
mals. Slow  elevations  of  the  land  would  produce  another  set  of 
changes,  by  affording  an  extended  area  in  which  the  more  domi- 
nant species  might  increase  their  numbers;  and,  by  a  greater 
range  and  variety  of  Alpine  climates  and  mountain  stations,  af- 
fording room  for  the  development  of  new  forms  of  life. 

Geoijraphical  Mutations  as  a  Motive  Poxoer  hi  Bringing  ahout 
Organic  Changes, — ^Now,  if  we  consider  the  various  geographical 
changes  which,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
have  ever  been  going  on  in  the  world,  we  shall  find  that  the 
motive  power  to  initiate  and  urge  on  organic  changes  has  never 
been  wanting.  In  the  first  place,  every  continent,  though  per- 
manent in  a  general  sense,  has  been  ever  subject  to  innumerable 
physical  and  geographical  modifications.  At  one  time  the  total 
area  has  increased,  and  at  another  has  diminished ;  great  plateaus 
have  gradually  risen  up,  and  have  been  eaten  out  by  denudation 
into  mountain  and  valley;  volcanoes  have  burst  forth,  and  after 
accumulating  vast  masses  of  eruptive  matter  have  sunk  down 
beneath  the  ocean,  to  be  covered  up  with  sedimentary  rocks,  and 
at  a  subsequent  period  again  raised  above  the  surface ;  and  the 
loci  of  all  these  grand  revolutions  of  the  earth's  surface  have 
changed  their  position  age  after  age,  so  that  each  portion  of 
every  continent  has  again  and  again  been  sunk  under  the  ocean 
waves,  formed  the  bed  of  some  inland  sea,  or  risen  high  into 
plateaus  and  mountain-ranges.  How  great  nnist  have  been  the 
effects  of  such  changes  on  every  form  of  organic  life !  And  it  is 
to  such  as  these  wo  may  perhaps  trace  those  great  changes  of 
the  animal  world  which  have  seemed  to  revolutionize  it,  and 
have  led  us  to  class  one  geological  period  as  the  age  of  reptiles, 
another  as  the  age  of  fishes,  and  a  third  as  the  age  of  mammals. 

But  such  changes  as  these  must  necessarily  have  led  to  re- 
peated unions  and  separations  of  the  land  masses  of  the  globe. 
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joining  together  continents  which  were  before  divided,  and 
breaking  up  others  into  great  islands  or  extensive  archipelagoes. 
Such  alterations  of  the  means  of  transit  would  probably  affect 
the  organic  world  even  more  profoundly  than  the  changes  of 
area,  of  altitude,  or  of  climate,  since  they  afforded  the  means,  at 
long  intervals,  of  bringing  the  most  diverse  forms  into  competi- 
tion, and  of  spreading  all  the  great  animal  and  vegetable  types 
widely  over  the  globe.  But  the  isolation  of  considerable  masses 
of  land  for  long  periods  also  afforded  the  means  of  preservation 
to  many  of  the  lower  types,  which  thus  had  time  to  become 
modified  into  a  variety  of  distinct  forms,  some  of  which  became 
so  well  adapted  to  special  modes  of  life  that  they  have  continued 
to  exist  to  the  present  day,  thus  affording  us  examples  of  the 
life  of  early  ages  which  would  probably  long  since  have  become 
extinct,  had  they  been  always  subject  to  the  competition  of  the 
more  highly  organized  animals.  As  exam])les  of  such  excessive- 
ly archaic  forms,  we  may  mention  tlie  mud-tishes  and  the  ganoids, 
confined  to  limited  fresh-water  areas ;  the  frogs  and  toads,  which 
still  maintain  themselves  vigorously  in  competition  witli  higher 
forms;  and  among  mammals  the  Ornithorhynchus  and  Echidna 
of  Australia;  the  whole  order  of  Marsupials — which,  out  of 
Australia,  where  they  are  quite  free  from  competition,  only  exist 
abundantly  in  South  America,  which  was  certainly  long  isolated 
from  the  northern  continent;  the  Insectivora,  which,  though 
widely  scattered,  are  generally  nocturnal  or  subterranean  in  their 
habits;  and  the  Lemurs,  which  are  most  abundant  in  Madagas- 
car, where  they  have  long  been  isolated,  and  almost  removed 
from  the  competition  of  higher  forms. 

CUmatal  lievoluttons  as  an  Agent  in  Producing  Organic 
Changes. — The  geographical  and  geological  changes  we  have 
been  considering  are  probiibly  those  which  have  been  most  ef- 
fective in  bringing  about  the  great  features  of  the  distribution 
of  animals,  as  well  as  the  larger  movements  in  the  development 
of  organized  beings ;  but  it  is  to  the  alternations  of  warm  and 
cold,  or  of  uniform  and  excessive  climates — of  almost  perpetual 
spring  in  arctic  as  well  as  in  temperate  lands,  with  occasional 
phases  of  cold  culminating  at  remote  intervals  in  glacial  epochs 
— that  we  must  impute  some  of  the  more  remarkable  changes 
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both  in  the  specific  characters  and  in  the  distribution  of  organ- 
isms.* Although  the  geological  evidence  is  opposed  to  the  be- 
lief in  early  glacial  epochs  except  at  very  remote  and  distant  in- 
tervals, there  is  nothing  which  contradicts  the  occurrence  of  re- 
peated changes  of  climate,  which,  though  too  small  in  amount 
to  produce  any  well-marked  physical  or  organic  change,  would 
yet  be  amply  sufficient  to  keep  the  organic  world  in  a  constant 
state  of  movement,  and  which,  by  subjecting  the  whole  flora  and 
fauna  of  a  country  at  comparatively  short  intervals  to  decided 
changes  of  physical  conditions,  would  supply  that  stimulus  and 
motive  power  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  processes  of  "natural  selection"  in  constant  operation. 
The  frequent  recurrence  of  periods  of  high  and  of  low  eccen- 
tricity must  certainly  have  produced  changes  of  climate  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  life  of  animals  and  plants.  During 
periods  of  high  eccentricity  with  summer  in  perihelion,  that 
season  would  be  certainly  very  much  hotter,  while  the  winters 
would  be  longer  and  colder  than  at  present ;  and  although  geo- 
graphical conditions  might  prevent  any  permanent  increase  of 
snow  and  ice  even  in  the  extreme  North,  yet  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  whole  Northern  Hemisphere  Avould  then  have  a  very 
different  climate  than  when  the  changing  phase  of  precession 
brought  a  very  cool  summer  and  a  very  mild  winter — a  perpet- 
ual spring,  in  fact.  Now  such  a  change  of  climate  would  cer- 
tainly be  calculated  to  bring  about  a  considerable  change  of 
species^  both  by  modification  and  migration,  without  any  such 
decided  change  of  type^  either  in  the  vegetation  or  the  animals, 
that  we  could  say  from  their  fossil  remains  that  any  change  of 
climate  had  taken  place.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the 
climate  of  England  and  that  of  Canada  were  to  be  mutually  ex- 
changed, and  that  the  change  took  five  or  six  thousand  years  to 
bring  about ;  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  considerable  modifications 
in  the  fauna  and  flora  of  both  countries  would  be  the  result,  al- 
though it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  the  precise  changes  would 

'  Agnsslz  nppeni*s  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  principal  epochs  of  life- 
extermination  were  epochs  of  cold ;  and  Dana  thinks  that  two  at  least  such  epochs 
may  be  recognized,  at  tlie  close  of  the  Palicozoic  and  of  the  Cretaceous  periods,  to 
which  we  may  add  the  hist  glacial  epoch. 
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be.  Wc  can  safely  say,  however,  that  some  species  would  stand 
the  change  better  than  others,  while  it  is  highly  probable  that 
some  would  be  actually  benefited  by  it,  and  others  would  be 
injured.  But  the  benefited  would  certainly  increase  and  the 
injured  decrease  in  consequence,  and  thus  a  series  of  changes 
would  be  initiated  that  might  lead  to  most  important  results. 
Again,  we  are  sure  that  some  species  would  become  modified  in 
adaptation  to  the  change  of  climate  more  readily  than  othei-s, 
and  these  modified  species  would  therefore  increase  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others  not  so  readily  modified ;  and  hence  would  arise, 
on  the  one  hand,  extinction  of  species,  and,  on  the  other,  the  pro- 
duction of  new  forms. 

But  this  is  the  very  least  amount  of  change  of  climate  that 
would  certainly  occur  every  10,500  years  when  there  was  a  high 
eccentricity,  for  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  a  varying  distance 
of  the  sun  in  summer  from  86  to  99  millions  of  miles  (which 
is  what  occurred  during  —  as  supposed  —  the  Miocene  period, 
850,000  years  ago)  would  i)roduce  an  important  difference  in 
the  summer  temperature  and  in  the  actinic  influence  of  sunshine 
on  vegetation.  For  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  rays  would  vary 
as  the  square  of  the  distance,  or  nearly  as  74  to  98,  so  that  the 
earth  would  be  actually  receiving  one  fourth  less  sun  heat  dur- 
ing summer  at  one  time  than  at  the  other.  An  equally  high 
eccentricity  occurred  2,500,000  years  back,  and,  no  doubt,  was 
often  reached  during  still  earlier  epochs,  while  a  lower  but  still 
very  high  eccentricity  has  frequently  prevailed,  and  is  probably 
near  its  average  value.  Changes  of  climate,  therefore,  every 
10,500  years,  of  the  character  above  indicated  and  of  varying 
intensity,  have  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  past 
time;  and  these  changes  must  have  been  variously  modified  by 
changing  geographical  conditions  so  as  to  produce  climatic  alter- 
ations in  different  directions,  and  giving  to  the  ancient  lands 
cither  dry  or  wet  seasons,  storms  or  calms,  equable  or  excessive 
temperatures,  in  a  variety  of  combinations  of  which  the  earth 
perhaps  affords  no  example  under  the  present  low  phase  of  ec- 
centricity and  consequent  slight  inequality  of  sun  heat. 

Present  Canditum  of  the  Earth  one  of  Exceptional  Stability 
08  regards  Climate. — It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  dia- 
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gram  at  page  1G3  tlmt  during  the  last  3,000,000  years  the  eccen- 
tricity has  been  less  than  it  is  now  on  eight  occasions,  for  short 
periods  only,  making  up  a  total  of  about  280,000  years;  while 
it  has  been  moi'e  than  it  is  now  for  many  long  periods,  of  from 
300,000  to  700,000  years  each,  making  a  total  of  2,720,000  yeare, 
or  nearly  as  10  to  1.  For  nearly  half  the  entire  period,  or 
1,400,000  years,  the  eccentricity  has  been  nearly  double  what  it 
is  now,  and  this  is  not  far  from  its  mean  condition.  We  have 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  this  long  period  of  3,000,000  years 
for  which  we  have  tables  was  in  any  way  exceptional  as  regards 
the  degree  or  variation  of  eccentricity ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we 
may  pretty  safely  assume  that  its  variations  during  this  time 
fairly  represent  its  average  state  of  increase  and  decrease  during 
all  known  geological  time.  But  when  the  glacial  epoch  ended, 
72,000  years  ago,  the  eccentricity  was  about  double  its  j^rcsent 
amount;  it  then  rapidly  decreased  till,  at  60,000  years  back,  it 
was  very  little  greater  than  it  is  now,  and  since  then  it  has  been 
uniformly  small.  It  follows  that,  for  about  60,000  yeai-s  before 
our  time,  the  mutations  of  climate  every  10,500  years  have  been 
comparatively  unimportant,  and  that  the  temperate  zones  have 
enjoyed  an  exceptional  siahiliiy  of  climate.  During  this  time 
those  powerful  causes  of  organic  change  which  depend  on  con- 
siderable changes  of  climate,  and  the  consequent  modifications, 
migrations,  and  extinctions  of  species,  Avill  not  have  been  at 
work;  the  slight  changes  that  did  occur  would  probably  be  so 
slow  and  so  little  marked  that  the  various  species  would  be  able 
to  adapt  themselves  to  them  without  much  disturbance;  and 
the  result  would  be  an  epoch  of  exceptional  stuhility  of  species. 

But  it  is  from  this  very  period  of  exceptional  stahility  that  we 
obtain  our  only  scale  for  measuring  the  rate  of  orgtmic  change. 
It  includes  not  only  the  liistorical  period,  but  that  of  the  Swiss 
Lake  dwellings,  the  Danish  shell -mounds,  our  peat -bogs,  our 
sunken  forests,  and  many  of  our  superficial  alluvial  deposits — 
the  whole,  in  fact,  of  the  iron,  bronze,  and  neolithic  ages.  Even 
some  portion  of  the  paleolithic  age  and  of  the  more  recent 
gravels  and  cave-earths  may  come  into  the  same  general  period, 
if  they  were  formed  when  the  glacial  epoch  was  passing  away. 
Now  throughout  all  these  ages  we  find  no  indication  of  change 
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of  species,  and  but  little,  comparatively,  of  migration.  We  thus 
get  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  permanence  and  stability  of  specijic 
forins^  due  to  the  period  immediately  antecedent  to  our  own 
hm\g  a  period  of  except  tonal  per  nianence  and  stahiUty  as  regards 
climatic  and  geographical  conditions.* 

Date  of  Ixuft  Glacial  Epochs  and  its  Beariiuj  on  the  Measure- 
ment  of  Geological  Time. — Directly  we  go  back  from  this  stable 
period,  we  come  upon  changes  both  in  the  forms  and  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  species ;  and  when  we  pass  beyond  the  last  glacial 
epoch  into  the  Pliocene  period,  we  tind  oui-selves  in  a  compara- 
tively new  world,  surrounded  by  a  considerable  number  of  spe- 
cies altogether  different  from  any  which  now  exist,  together 
wuth  many  others  which,  though  still  living,  now  inhabit  distant 
regions.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  what  is  termed  the  Pli- 
ocene period  was  really  the  coming-on  of  the  glacial  epoch,  and 
this  is  the  opinion  of  Professor  Jules  Marcou.'  According  to 
our  views,  a  considerable  amount  of  geographical  change  must 
have  occurred  at  the  change  from  the  Miocene  to  the  Pliocene, 
favoring  the  refrigeration  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and 
leading,  in  the  way  already  pointed  out,  to  the  glacial  epoch 
whenever  a  high  degree  of  eccentricity  prevailed.  As  many 
reasons  combine  to  make  us  fix  the  height  of  the  glacial  epoch 
at  the  period  of  high  eccentricity  which  occurred  200,000  yeai's 
back,  and  as  the  Pliocene  period  was  probably  not  of  long  dura- 
tion, we  must  suppose  the  next  great  phase  of  very  high  eccen- 
tricity (850,000  years  ago)  to  fall  within  the  Miocene  epoch. 
Dr.  CroU  believes  that  this  must  have  produced  a  glacial  period, 
but  we  have  shown  strong  reasons  for  believing  that,  in  concur- 
rence with  favorable  geographical  conditions,  it  led  to  uninter- 
rupted warm  climates  in  the  temperate  and  northern  zones. 


I  '1 


This  view  wns,  I  believe,  first  put  forth  by  myself  in  n  paper  read  before  the  Geo- 
logical Section  of  the  British  Association  in  18G0,  and  subsequently  in  an  article  in 
Nature,  Vol.  I.,  p.  iol.  It  was  also  stated  by  Mr.  8.  B.  K.  Skertchley  in  his  '*  Phys- 
ical System  of  the  Universe,"  p.  3C3  (1878);  but  we  both  founded  it  on  what  1  now 
consider  tlie  erroneous  doctrine  that  actual  glacial  epochs  recurred  each  10,500  years 
during  periods  of  high  eccentricity. 

'  **  Explication  d'une  Seconde  Edition  de  la  Carte  G^logique  de  la  Terrc  "  (1875), 
p.  G4. 
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This,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  occurrence  of  local  glacia- 
tion  wherever  other  conditions  led  to  its  initiation,  and  the 
most  powerful  of  such  conditions  is  a  great  extent  of  high  land. 
Now  we  know  that  the  Alps  acquired  a  considerable  part  of 
their  elevation  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Miocene  period, 
since  Miocene  rocks  occur  at  an  elevation  of  over  6000  feet, 
while  Eocene  beds  occur  at  nearly  10,000  feet.  But  since  that 
time  there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  denudation,  so  that  these 
rocks  may  firet  have  been  raised  much  higher  than  we  now  find 
them,  and  thus  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Alps  may  once 
have  been  more  elevated  than  now.  This  would  certainly  lead 
to  an  enormous  accumulation  of  snow,  which  would  be  increased 
when  the  eccentricity  reached  a  maximum,  as  already  fully  ex- 
plained, and  may  then  have  caused  glaciers  to  descend  into  the 
adjacent  sea,  carrying  those  enormous  masses  of  rock  which  are 
buried  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of  the  Superga  in  Northern  Italy. 
An  earlier  epoch  of  great  altitude  in  the  Alps,  coinciding  with 
the  very  high  eccentricity  2,500,000  years  ago,  may  have  caused 
the  local  glaciation  of  the  Middle  Eocene  period  when  the  enor- 
mous erratics  of  the  Flysch  conglomerate  were  deposited  in  the 
inland  seas  of  Northern  Switzerland,  the  Carpathians,  and  the 
Apennines.  This  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  indications  of 
an  uninterrupted  warm  climate  and  rich  vegetation  during  the 
very  same  period  in  the  adjacent  low  countries,  just  as  we  find 
at  the  present  day  in  New  Zealand  a  delightful  climate  and  a 
rich  vegetation  of  Metrosideros,  fuchsias  and  tree-ferns  on  the 
very  borders  of  huge  glaciers,  descending  to  within  seven  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  sea-level.  It  is  not  pretended  that  these  esti- 
mates of  geological  time  have  any  more  value  than  probable 
guesses;  but  it  is  certainly  a  curious  coincidence  that  two  re- 
markable periods  of  high  eccentricity  should  have  occurred  at 
such  periods  and  at  such  intervals  apart  as  very  well  accord  with 
the  comparative  remoteness  of  the  two  deposits  in  which  un- 
doubted signs  of  ice-action  have  been  found,  and  that  both  these 
are  localized  in  the  vicinity  of  mountains  which  are  known  to 
have  acquired  a  considerable  elevation  at  about  the  same  period 
of  time. 
In  the  tenth  edition  of  the  "Principles  of  Geology,"  Sir 
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Charles  Lj'cll,  taking  the  amount  of  change  in  the  species  of 
mollusca  as  a  guide,  estimated  the  time  elapsed  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Miocene  as  one  third  that  of  the  whole  Ter- 
tiary epoch,  and  the  latter  at  one  fourth  that  of  geological  time 
since  the  Cambrian  period.  Professor  Dana,  on  the  other  hand, 
estimates  the  Tertiary  as  only  one  fifteenth  of  the  Mesozoic  and 
Palaeozoic  combined.  On  the  estimate  above  given,  founded  on 
the  dates  of  phases  of  high  eccentricity,  we  shall  arrive  at  about 
four  million  years  for  the  Tertiary  epoch,  and  sixteen  million 
yeai*3  for  the  time  elapsed  since  the  Cambrian,  according  to  Lyell, 
or  sixty  millions  according  to  Dana.  The  estimate  arrived  at 
from  the  rate  of  denudation  and  deposition  (twenty-eight  million 
years)  is  nearly  midway  between  these,  and  it  is,  at  all  events, 
satisfactory  that  the  various  measures  result  in  figures  of  the 
same  order  of  magnitude,  which  is  all  one  can  expect  on  so  dif- 
ficult and  exceedingly  speculative  a  subject. 

The  only  value  of  such  estimates  is  to  define  our  notions  of 
geological  time,  and  to  show  that  the  enormous  periods  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  years  which  have  sometimes  been  indicated 
by  geologists  are  neither  necessary  nor  warranted  by  the  facts 
at  our  command;  while  the  present  result  places  us  more  in 
harmony  with  the  calculations  of  physicists,  by  leaving  a  very 
wide  marc'in  between  s^coloerical  time  as  defined  bv  the  fossilif- 
erous  rocks  and  that  far  more  extensive  period  which  includes 
all  possibility  of  life  upon  the  cartli. 

Concluding  Jicmarlis, — In  the  present  chapter  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  show  that,  combining  the  measured  rate  of  denudation 
with  the  estimated  thickness  and  probable  extent  of  the  known 
scries  of  sedimentary  rocks,  we  may  arrive  at  a  rnde  estimate  of 
the  time  occupied  in  the  formation  of  those  rocks.  From  an- 
other point  of  departure — that  of  the  probable  date  of  the  Mio- 
cene period  as  determined  by  the  epoch  of  high  eccentricity 
supposed  to  have  aided  in  the  production  of  the  Alpine  glacia- 
tion  during  that  period,  and  taking  the  estimate  of  geologists  as 
to  the  proportionate  amount  of  change  in  the  animal  world  since 
that  epoch — we  obtain  another  estimate  of  the  duration  of  geo- 
logical time,  which,  though  founded  on  far  less  secure  data,  agrees 
pretty  nearly  with  the  former  estimate.     The  time  thus  arrived 
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at  is  immensely  less  thau  the  usual  estimates  of  geologists,  and 
is  so  far  within  the  limits  of  the  duration  of  the  earth  as  cal- 
culated by  Sir  William  Thomson  as  to  allow  for  the  develop- 
ment  of  the  lower  organisms  an  amount  of  time  anterior  to  the 
Cambrian  period  several  times  greater  than  has  elapsed  between 
that  period  and  the  present  day.  I  have  further  shown  that,  in 
the  continued  mutations  of  climate  produced  by  high  eccentric- 
ity and  opposite  phases  of  precession,  even  though  these  did 
not  lead  to  glacial  epochs,  we  have  a  motive  power  well  calcu- 
lated to  produce  far  more  rapid  organic  changes  than  have  hith- 
erto been  thought  possible ;  while  in  the  enormous  amount  of 
specific  variation  (as  demonstrated  in  an  earlier  chapter)  we  have 
ample  material  for  that  power  to  act  upon,  so  as  to  keep  the 
organic  world  in  a  state  of  rapid  change  and  development  pro- 
portioned to  the  comparatively  rapid  changes  in  the  earth's  sur- 
face. 

Wc  have  now  finished  the  series  of  preliminary  studies  of  the 
biological  conditions  and  physical  changes  which  have  affected 
the  modification  and  dispersal  of  organisms,  and  have  thus 
brought  about  their  actual  distribution  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  These  studies  will,  it  is  believed,  place  us  in  a  condition 
to  solve  most  of  the  problems  presented  by  the  distribution  of 
animals  and  plants,  whenever  the  necessary  facts  both  as  to  their 
distribution  and  their  affinities  are  sufficiently  well  known ;  and 
we  now  proceed  to  apply  the  principles  we  have  established  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  some  of  the 
more  important  and  best  known  of  the  islands  of  our  globe, 
limiting  ourselves  to  these  for  reasons  which  have  been  already 
sufficiently  explained  in  our  preface.  ^ 
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INSULAR  FAUNAS  AND  FLORAS 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  CLASSIFICATION  OF  ISLANDS.' 

Importance  of  Islands  in  the  Study  of  the  Distribution  of  Organisms. — Classification 
of  Islands  with  Reference  to  Distribution. — Continental  Islands. — Oceanic  Islands. 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  forming  the  first  part  of  our  work, 
we  have  discussed,  more  or  less  fully,  the  general  features  pre- 
sented by  animal  distribution,  as  well  as  the  various  physical 
and  biological  changes  which  have  been  the  most  important 
agents  in  bringing  about  the  present  condition  of  the  organic 
world. 

We  now  proceed  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  solution  of 
the  numerous  problems  presented  by  the  distribution  of  animals; 
and  in  order  to  limit  the  field  of  our  inquiry,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  deal  only  with  such  facts  as  may  be  rendered  intelligible 
and  interesting  to  those  readers  who  have  not  much  acquaintance 
with  the  details  of  natural  history,  we  propose  to  consider  only 
such  phenomena  as  arc  presented  by  the  islands  of  the  globe. 

Importance  of  Islands  in  the  Study  of  the  Distribution  of 
Organisms, — Islands  possess  many  advantages  for  the  study  of 
the  laws  and  phenomena  of  distribution.  As  compai'ed  with 
continents  they  have  a  restricted  area  and  definite  boundaries, 
and  in  most  cases  their  geographical  and  biological  limits  coin- 
cide. The  number  of  species  and  of  genera  they  contain  is 
always  much  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  continents,  and  their 
peculiar  species  and  groups  are  usually  well  defined  and  strictly 
limited  in  range.  Again,  their  relations  with  other  lands  are  of- 
ten direct  and  simple,  and  even  when  more  complex  are  far 
easier  to  comprehend  than  those  of  continents;  and  they  ex- 
hibit, besides,  certain  influences  on  the  forms  of  life  and  certain 
peculiarities  of  distribution  which  continents  do  not  present,  and 
whose  study  offers  many  points  of  interest. 
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111  islands  we  luive  the  facts  of  distributiou  often  presented 
to  us  in  their  simplest  forms,  along  with  others  which  become 
gradually  more  and  more  complex ;  and  we  are  therefore  able  to 
l)roceed  step  by  step  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  they  present. 
But  as  in  studying  these  problems  we  have  necessarily  to  take 
into  account  the  relations  of  the  insular  and  continental  faunas, 
we  also  get  some  knowledge  of  the  latter,  and  acquire  besides  so 
much  command  over  the  general  principles  which  underlie  all 
problems  of  distribution  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  when 
we  have  mastered  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  peculiarities 
of  island  life  we  shall  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  deal  with  the 
more  complex  and  less  clearly  defined  problems  of  continental 
distribution. 

CUissificatioii  of  hlamlH  ^cUhlieference  to  Distrlhittion, — Isl- 
ands have  had  two  distinct  modes  of  origin:  they  have  either 
been  separated  from  continents  of  which  they  are  but  detached 
fragments,  or  tliey  have  originated  in  the  ocean  and  have  never 
formed  part  of  a  continent  or  any  large  mass  of  land.  This 
difference  of  origin  is  fundamental,  and  leads  to  a  most  im- 
portant difference  in  their  animal  inhabitants;  and  we  may 
therefore  first  distinojiiish  tlie  two  classes — oceanic  and  conti- 
ncntal  islands. 

Mr.  Darwin  appears  to  have  been  the  first  writer  who  called 
attention  to  the  number  and  importance,  both  from  a  geological 
and  biological  point  of  view,  of  oceanic  islands.  He  showed 
that  with  very  few  exceptions  all  the  remoter  islands  of  the 
great  oceans  were  of  volcanic  or  coralline  formation,  and  that 
none  of  them  contained  indigenous  mammalia  or  amphibia.  He 
also  showed  the  connection  of  these  two  phenomena,  and  main- 
tained that  none  of  the  islands  so  characterized  liad  ever  formed 
part  of  a  continent.  This  was  quite  opposed  to  the  opinions  of 
the  scientific  men  of  the  da}',  who  almost  all  held  the  idea  of 
continentil  extensions,  and  of  oceanic  islands  being  their  frag- 
ments, and  it  was  long  before  Mr.  Darwin's  views  obtained  gen- 
eral acceptance.  Even  now  the  belief  still  lingers;  and  we  con- 
tinually hear  of  old  Atlantic  or  Pacific  continents,  of ''  Atlantis  " 
or  "Lemuria,''  of  which  hypothetical  lands  many  existing  isl- 
ands, although  wholly  volcanic,  arc  thought  to  be  the  remnants. 
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We  have  already  seen  that  Darwin  connected  the  peculiar  geo- 
logical strncturc  of  oceanic  islands  with  the  permanence  of  the 
great  oceans  which  contain  them,  and  we  have  shown  that  sev- 
eral distinct  lines  of  evidence  all  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 
We  may  therefore  define  oceanic  islands  as  follows :  Islands  of 
volcanic  or  comlline  formation,  usually  far  from  continents,  and 
alwaj's  separated  from  them  by  very  deep  sea ;  entirely  without 
indigenous  land  mammalia  or  amphibia,  but  with  abundance  of 
birds  and  insects,  and  usually  w^'th  some  reptiles.  This  defini- 
tion will  exclude  only  two  islands  which  have  been  sometimes 
classed  as  oceanic — Xew  Zealand  and  the  Seychelles.  Kodri- 
guez,  which  was  once  thought  to  be  another  exception,  has  been 
shown  by  the  explorations  during  the  Transit  of  Venus  Expedi- 
tion to  be  essentially  volcanic,  with  some  upraised  coralline  lime- 
stone. 

Continental  Idands. — Continental  islands  are  always  more 
varied  in  their  geological  formation,  containing  both  ancient 
and  recent  stratified  rocks.  They  are  rarely  very  remote  from 
a  continent,  and  they  always  contain  some  land  mammals  and 
amphibia,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the  other  classes  and 
orders  in  considerable  variety.  They  may,  however,  be  divided 
into  two  well-marked  groups — ancient  and  recent  continental 
islands — the  characters  of  which  may  be  easily  defined. 

Ilecent  continental  islands  are  always  situated  on  submerged 
banks  connecting  them  with  a  continent,  and  the  depth  of  the 
intervening  sea  rarely  exceeds  100  fathoms.  They  resemble  the 
continent  in  their  geological  structure,  while  their  animal  and 
vegetable  productions  are  either  almost  identical  with  that  of 
the  continent,  or,  if  otherwise,  the  difference  consists  in  the  pres- 
ence of  closely  allied  species  of  the  same  types,  with  occasionally 
a  very  few  peculiar  genera.  They  possess,  in  fact,  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  portion  of  the  continent,  separated  from  it  at  a 
recent  geological  period. 

Ancient  continental  islands  differ  greatly  from  the  preceding 
in  many  respects.  They  are  not  united  to  the  adjacent  conti- 
nent by  a  shallow  bank,  but  are  usually  separated  from  it  by  a 
depth  of  sea  of  a  thousand  fathoms  or  upwards.  In  geological 
structure  they  agree  generally  with  the  more  recent  islands; 
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like  them  they  possess  matnmalia  and  amphibia,  usually  in  con- 
siderable abundance,  as  well  as  all  other  classes  of  animals ;  but 
these  arc  highly  peculiar,  almost  all  being  distinct  species,  and 
many  forming  distinct  and  peculiar  genera  or  families.  They 
are  also  well  characterized  by  the  fragmentary  nature  of  their 
fauna,  many  of  the  most  characteristic  continental  orders  or 
families  being  quite  unrepresented,  while  some  of  their  animals 
are  allied,  not  to  such  forms  as  inhabit  the  adjacent  continent, 
but  to  others  found  only  in  remote  parts  of  the  world.  This 
very  remarkable  set  of  characters  mark  off  the  islands  which 
exhibit  them  as  a  distinct  class,  which  often  present  the  great- 
est anomalies  and  most  difficult  problems  to  the  student  of  dis-j 
tribution. 

Oceanic  Islands, — The  total  absence  of  warm-blooded  terres- 
trial animals  in  an  island  otherwise  well  suited  to  maintain 
them  is  held  to  prove  that  such  island  is  no  mere  fragment 
of  any  existing  or  submerged  continent,  but  one  that  has  been 
actually  produced  in  mid-ocean.  It  is  true  that  if  a  continental 
island  were  to  be  completely  submerged  for  a  single  day  and 
then  again  elevated,  its  higher  terrestrial  animals  would  bo 
all  destroyed;  and  if  it  were  situated  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  land,  it  would  be  reduced  to  the  same  zoological 
condition  as  an  oceanic  island.  But  such  a  complete  sub- 
mergence and  re-elevation  appears  never  to  have  taken  place, 
for  there  is  no  single  island  on  the  globe  which  has  the  physi- 
cal and  geological  features  of  a  continental  combined  with 
the  zoological  features  of  an  oceanic  island.  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  coral  islands  may  be  formed  upon  submerged  lands 
of  a  continental  character,  but  we  have  no  proof  of  this ;  and 
even  if  it  were  so,  the  existing  islands  are  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses oceanic. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  more 
interesting  examples  of  these  three  classes,  beginning  with  oce- 
anic islands. 

All  the  animals  which  now  inhabit  such  oceanic  islands  must 
either  themselves  have  reached  them  by  crossing  the  ocean,  or 
be  the  descendants  of  ancestors  who  did  so.  Let  us,  then,  see 
what  are,  in  fact,  the  animal  and  vegetable  inhabitants  of  these 
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islands,  and  how  far  their  presence  can  be  accounted  for.  We 
will  begin  with  the  Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  because  they 
liave  been  thoroughly  well  explored  by  naturalists,  and  in  their 
peculiarities  afford  us  an  important  clew  to  some  of  the  most 
efficient  means  of  distribution  among  several  classes  of  animals. 
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CIIAPTEE  XII. 

OCEAXIC  ISLANDS.— THE  AZORES  AND  BERMUDA. 

TiiK  AzoRKs,  Oil  Westbrn  Islands. — Position  and  Physicnl  Features. — C-hief  Zo- 
ological Featincs  of  the  Azores. — Birds.  — Origin  of  the  Azorenn  Bird  Fauna. — 
Insects  of  I  lie  Azores. — Land  Shells  of  the  Azores. — The  Flora  of  the  Azores. — 
The  Disi>crsal  of  Seeds. — Birds  ns  Seed-can-iera. — Facilities  for  Disf»ers:il  of  Azo- 
rean  Plants. — Important  Deduction  from  the  reculiaiities  of  the  Azorean  Fauna 
and  Flora. 

Bkkmuha. — Position  and  Physical  Features. — The  Red  Clay  of  Bermuda. — Zoology 
of  Bci*muda. — Birds  of  Bermuda. — Comparison  of  the  Bird  Faunas  of  Bermuda  and 
tiie  Azores. — Insects  of  Bermuda. — Land  Molluscu. — Flora  of  Bermuda. — Con- 
cluding Remarks  on  the  Azores  and  Bermuda. 

We  will  coinincnce  our  investigation  into  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  oceanic  islands  with  two  groups  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic, in  which  the  facts  arc  of  a  comparatively  simple  nature,  and 
such  as  to  afford  ns  a  valuable  clew  to  a  solution  of  the  more  dif- 
ficult problems  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  further  on.  The 
Azores  and  Bermuda  offer  great  contrasts  in  physical  features, 
but  striking  similarities  in  geographical  position.  The  one  is 
volcanic,  the  other  coralline ;  but  both  are  surrounded  bj'  a  Avide 
expanse  of  ocean  of  enormous  depth,  the  one  being  about  as  far 
from  Europe  as  the  other  is  from  America.  Both  are  situated 
in  the  temperate  zone,  and  they  differ  less  than  six  degrees  in 
latitude,  yet  the  vegetation  of  the  one  is  M'holly  temperate,  while 
that  of  the  other  is  almost  tropical.  The  productions  of  the  one 
are  related  to  Europe,  as  those  of  the  other  are  to  America,  but 
they  present  instructive  differences;  and  both  afford  evidence  of 
the  highest  value  as  to  the  means  of  dispersal  of  various  groups 
of  organisms  across  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean. 

THE   AZORES,  OR   WESTERN    ISLANDS. 

These  islands  form  a  widely  scattered  group,  nine  in  number, 
situated  between  37°  and  39°  40'  N.  lat.,  and  stretching  in  a 
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southeast  and  iiortiiwost  direction  over  a  distance  of  nearly  400 
miles.  T!ie  largest  of  the  islands,  Ban  Miguel,  is  about  40  miles 
long,  and  is  one  of  the  nearest  to  Europe,  being  rather  undci' 
900  miles  from  the  coast  of  Portugal,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  an  ocean  2500  fathoms  deep.  The  depth  between  the  islands 
does  not  seem  to  be  known,  bnt  the  1000-fathoni  line  encloses 
the  whole  group  pretty  closely,  while  a  depth  of  about  1800 


Note.— 'I'hc  liglit  lini  slioivs  wliei 
■riie  d»rk       "  " 

The  figarca  show  Jcpllis  i 


!  ilic  Ben  in  lets  tlinn  1000  Tuilionis  deep. 


fathoms  is  reached  within  300  miles  in  all  directions.  These 
great  depths  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  iuiprobablo  that  the 
Azores  have  ever  been  united  with  the  European  continent; 
while  their  being  wholly  volcanic  is  equally  opposed  to  the  view 
of  their  having  formed  part  of  an  extensive  Atlantis  including 
Madeira  and  the  Canaries.  The  only  exception  to  their  volcanic 
stracture  is  the  occurrence  in  one  small  island  only  (Santa  Ma- 
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ria)  of  some  marine  deposits  of  Upper  Miocene  age  —  a  fact 
which  proves  some  alterations  of  level,  and  perhaps  a  greater 
extension  of  this  island  at  some  former  period,  but  in  no  way 
indicates  a  former  union  of  the  islands,  or  any  greater  extension 
of  the  whole  group.  It  proves,  however,  that  the  group  is  of 
considerable  antiquity,  since  it  must  date  back  to  Miocene  times ; 
and  this  fact  may  be  of  importance  in  considering  the  origin  and 
peculiar  features  of  the  fauna  and  flora.  It  thus  appears  that  in 
all  physical  features  the  Azores  correspond  strictly  with  our 
definition  of  "oceanic  islands;"  while  their  great  distance  from 
any  other  land,  and  the  depth  of  the  ocean  around  them,  make 
them  typical  examples  of  the  class.  Vfe  should  therefore  expect 
them  to  be  equally  t\'pical  in  their  fauna  and  flora ;  and  this  is 
the  case  as  regards  the  most  important  characteristics,  although 
in  some  points  of  detail  they  present  exceptional  phenomena. 

Chief  Zoological  Features  of  the  Azores,^ — The  great  feature 
of  oceanic  islands — the  absence  of  all  indigenous  land  mammalia 
and  amphibia — is  well  shown  in  this  group;  and  it  is  even  car- 
ried further,  so  as  to  include  all  terrestrial  vertebrata,  there  being 
no  snake,  lizard,  frog,  or  fresh-water  fish,  although  the  islands 
are  sufficiently  extensive,  possess  a  mild  and  equable  climate,  and 
are  in  every  way  adapted  to  support  all  these  groups.  On  the 
other  hand,  Hying  creatures,  as  birds  and  insects,  are  abundant ; 
and  there  is  also  one  flying  mammal — a  small  European  bat.  It 
is  true  that  rabbits,  weasels,  rats  and  mice,  and  a  small  lizard 
peculiar  to  Madeira  and  Teneriffe  are  now  found  wild  in  the 
Azores,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  these  have  all 
been  introduced  bv  human  ai^ency.  The  same  mav  be  said  of 
the  gold-fish  and  eels  now  found  in  some  of  the  lakes,  there  be- 
ing not  a  single  fresh-water  fish  which  is  truly  indigenous  to  the 
islands.  When  we  consider  that  the  nearest  part  of  the  group 
is  about  900  miles  from  Portugal  and  more  than  550  miles  from 
Madeira,  it  is  not  surprising  that  none  of  these  terrestrial  ani- 
mals can  have  passed  over  such  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean  unas- 
sisted by  man. 

'  For  most  of  tlic  fjirts  as  to  the  zoology  niul  botany  of  these  islands  I  nm  indebted 
to  Mr.  (ioilman's  valuable  work,  **  Xntnral  History  of  the  Azores,  or  Western  Isl- 
ands," by  Frederick  l)n  Cane  Godman,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  etc.,  London,  1870. 
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Let  us  now  see  what  animals  are  believed  to  have  reached  the 
gronp  by  natural  means,  and  thus  constitute  its  indigenous  fauna. 
These  consist  of  birds,  insects,  and  laud  shells,  each  of  which 
must  be  considered  separately. 

Birds. — Fifty-three  species  of  birds  have  been  observed  at  the 
Azores,  but  the  larger  proportion  (thirty-one)  are  cither  aquatic 
or  waders — birds  of  great  powers  of  flight,  whose  presence  in 
the  remotest  islands  is  by  no  means  reuxarkable.  Of  these  two 
groups  twenty  are  residents,  breeding  in  the  islands,  while  eleven 
are  stragglcre,  ouly  visiting  the  islands  occasionally,  and  all  are 
common  European  species.  The  land  birds,  twenty-two  in  num- 
ber, are  more  interesting,  four  only  being  stragglers,  while  eigh- 
teen are  permanent  residents.  The  following  is  a  list  of  these 
resident  land  birds : 

1 .  Common  Buzzard Buteo  vulgaris, 

2.  Long-eared  Owl Aslo  ottts, 

3.  Barn  Owl Slrix  flainmea, 

4.  Blackbird Turdtis  montla, 

5.  Robin Erithacus  mbecula, 

G.  Blackcap Syloia  atricapilla. 

7.  Gold-crest Regulus  cristatus. 

8.  Wheat-ear Saxicola  cenanihe, 

9.  Gray  Wagtail Motaciila  sulphure(u 

10.  Atlantic  Chaffinch FringiUa  tintillon, 

11.  Azorean  Bullfinch Pyrrhuia  murina, 

12.  Canary Serinus  Canarius, 

13.  Common  Starling Siurnw  vulgaris, 

1 4.  I.«esser  Spotted  Woodpecker Dryobates  minor. 

1 4.  Wood -pigeon Colmnba  palumbus, 

16.  Rock-dove Coiumha  livta, 

17.  Red-legged  Partridge Caccabis  rttfa, 

18.  Common  Quail Cotumix  communis. 

All  the  above-named  birds  are  common  in  Europe  and  North 
Africa  except  three  —  the  Atlantic  chaffinch  and  the  canary, 
which  inhabit  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  Azorean 
bullfincli,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  islands  we  are  considering. 

Origin  of  the  Azorean  Bird  Fauna, — The  questions  we  have 
now  before  us  are — how  did  these  eighteen  species  of  birds  first 
reach  the  Azores,  and  how  are  we  to  explain  tlie  presence  of  a 
single  peculiar  species  while  all  the  rest  are  identical  with  Euro- 
pean birds  ?    In  order  to  answer  them,  let  ns  first  see  what 
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stragglers  now  actually  visit  the  Azores  from  the  nearest  conti- 
nents. The  four  species  given  in  Mr.  Godman's  list  are  the 
kestrel,  tlie  oriole,  the  snow-bunting,  and  the  hoopoe ;  but  he 
also  tells  us  that  there  are  certainly  others,  and  adds,  "Scarcely 
a  storm  occurs  in  spring  or  autumn  without  bringing  one  or 
more  species  foreign  to  the  islands ;  and  I  have  frequently  been 
told  that  swallows,  larks,  grebes,  and  other  species  not  referred 
to  here  are  not  uncommonlv  seen  at  those  seasons  of  the 
year." 

We  have  therefore  everv  reason  to  believe  that  the  birds 
which  are  now  residents  originated  as  stragglers,  which  occa- 
sionally found  a  haven  in  these  remote  islands  when  driven  out 
to  sea  by  storms.  Some  of  then),  no  doubt,  still  often  arrive 
from  the  continent,  but  these  cannot  easily  be  distinguished  as 
new  arrivals  amonor  those  which  are  residents.  Manv  facts  men- 
tioned  by  Mr.  Godman  show  that  this  is  the  case.  A  barn 
owl,  much  exhausted,  flew  on  board  a  whaling-ship  when  500 
miles  southwest  of  the  Azores ;  and  even  if  it  had  come  from 
Madeira  it  must  have  travelled  quite  as  far  as  from  Portugal  to 
the  islands.  Mr.  Godman  also  shot  a  single  specimen  of  the 
wheat-ear  in  Florcs  after  a  strong  gale  of  wind ;  and  as  no  one  on 
the  island  knew  the  bird,  it  was  almost  certainlv  a  recent  arrival. 
Subsequently  a  few  were  found  breeding  in  the  old  crater  of 
Corvo,  a  small  adjacent  island ;  and  as  the  species  is  not  found 
in  any  other  island  of  the  group,  we  may  infer  that  this  bird  is 
a  recent  immigrant  in  process  of  establishing  itself. 

Another  fact  which  is  almost  conclusive  in  favor  of  the  bird- 
population  having  arrived  as  stragglere  is  that  they  are  most 
abundant  in  the  islands  nearest  to  Europe  and  Africa.  The 
Azores  consist  of  three  divisions — an  eastern,  consisting  of  two 
islands,  St.  Michael's  and  St.  Mary's ;  a  central,  of  five,  Terceira 
Graciosa,  St.  George's,  Pico,  and  Fayal ;  and  a  western,  of  two, 
Flores  and  Corvo.  Now,  had  the  whole  group  once  been  united 
to  the  continent,  or  even  formed  parts  of  one  extensive  Atlantic 
island,  we  should  certainly  expect  the  central  group,  which  is 
more  compact  and  has  a  much  larger  area  than  all  the  rest,  to 
have  the  greatest  number  and  variety  of  birds.  But  the  fact 
that  birds  are  most  numerous  in  the  eastern  group,  and  diminish 
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as  we  go  westward,  is  entirely  opposed  to  this  theory,  while  it 
is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  view  that  they  are  all  strag- 
glers from  Europe,  Africa,  or  the  other  Atlantic  islands.  Omit- 
ting oceanic  wanderers,  and  including  all  birds  which  have  prob- 
ably arrived  involuntarily,  the  numbers  are  found  to  be  forty 
species  in  the  eastern  group,  thirty-six  in  the  central,  and  twenty- 
nine  in  the  western. 

To  account  for  the  presence  of  one  peculiar  species,  the  bull- 
finch (which,  however,  does  not  diflEer  from  the  common  Euro- 
pean bullfinch  more  than  do  some  of  the  varieties  of  North 
American  birds  from  their  type-species),  is  not  difficult,  the 
wonder  rather  being  that  there  are  not  more  peculiar  forms.  In 
our  third  chapter  we  have  seen  how  great  is  the  amount  of  in- 
dividual variation  in  birds,  and  how  readily  local  varieties  be- 
come established  wherever  the  physical  conditions  are  sufficient- 
ly distinct.  Now  we  can  hardly  have  a  greater  diflEerenco  of 
conditions  than  between  the  continent  of  Europe  or  North  Af- 
rica and  a  group  of  rocky  islands  in  mid-Atlantic,  situated  in 
the  full  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  and  with  an  excessively  mild 
though  stormy  climate.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
special  modifications  would  soon  become  established  in  any  ani- 
mals completely  isolated  under  such  conditions.  But  they  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  thus  completely  isolated,  because,  as  we  have  seen, 
stragglers  arrive  at  short  intervals;  and  these,  mixing  with  the 
residents,  keep  up  the  purity  of  the  breed.  It  follows  that  only 
those  species  which  reach  the  Azores  at  very  remote  intervals 
will  be  likely  to  acquire  well-marked  distinctive  character;  and 
this  appears  to  have  happened  with  the  bullfinch  alone,  a  bird 
which  does  not  migrate,  and  is  therefore  less  likely  to  be  blown 
out  to  sea,  more  especially  as  it  inhabits  woody  districts.  A  few 
other  Azorean  birds,  however,  exhibit  slight  diflEerences  from 
their  European  allies. 

There  is  another  reason  for  the  very  slight  'amount  of  peculi- 
arity presented  by  the  fauna  of  the  Azores  as  compared  with 
many  other  oceanic  islands,  dependent  on  its  comparatively  re- 
cent origin.  The  islands  themselves  may  be  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity, since  a  few  small  deposits,  believed  to  be  of  Miocene 
age,  have  been  found  on  them  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
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their  present  fanna,  at  all  events  as  concerns  the  birds,  had  its 
origin  since  the  date  of  the  last  glacial  epoch.  Even  now  ice- 
bergs reacli  tlie  latitude  of  the  Azores  only  a  little  to  the  west- 
ward ;  and  when  we  consider  the  proofs  of  extensive  ice-action 
in  Korth  America  and  Europe,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  these 
islands  were  at  that  time  surrounded  with  pack-ice,  while  their 
own  mountains,  reaching  7600  feet  high  in  Pico,  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  covered  with  perpetual  snow  and  have 
sent  down  glaciers  to  the  sea.  They  might  then  have  had  a 
climate  almost  as  bad  as  that  now  endured  by  the  Prince  Ed- 
ward Islands  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  nearly  ten  degrees 
farther  from  the  equator,  where  there  are  no  land  birds  what- 
ever, although  the  distance  from  Africa  is  not  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  Azores  from  Europe,  while  the  vegetation 
is  limited  to  a  few  alpine  plants  and  mosses.  This  recent  ori- 
gin of  the  birds  accounts,  in  a  great  measure,  for  their  identity 
with  those  of  Europe,  because,  whatever  change  has  occurred 
must  have  been  effected  in  the  islands  themselves,  and  in  a  time 
limited  to  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the  glacial  epoch  passed 
away. 

Insects  of  the  Azores, — Having  thus  found  no  difficulty  in  ac- 
counting for  the  peculiarities  presented  by  the  birds  of  these 
islands,  we  have  only  to  see  how  far  the  same  general  principles 
will  apply  to  the  insects  and  land  shells.  The  butterflies,  moths, 
and  hymenoptera  are  few  in  number,  and  almost  all  seem  to  be 
common  European  species,  whose  presence  is  explained  by  the 
same  causes  as  those  which  have  introduced  the  birds.  Beetles, 
however,  are  more  numerous,  and  have  been  better  studied,  and 
these  present  some  features  of  interest.  The  total  number  of 
species  yet  known  is  212,  of  which  175  are  European ;  but  out 
of  these  101  are  believed  to  have  been  introduced  by  human 
agency,  leaving  seventy-four  really  indigenous.  Twenty-three  of 
these  indigenous  species  are  not  found  in  any  of  the  other  Atlan- 
tic islands,  showing  that  they  have  been  introduced  directly  from 
Europe  by  causes  which  have  acted  more  powerfully  here  than 
farther  south.  Besides  these,  there  are  thii-ty-six  species  not 
found  in  Europe,  of  which  nineteen  are  natives  of  Madeira  or 
the  Canaries,  three  are  American,  and  fourteen  are  altogether 
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peculiar  to  the  Azores.  These  latter  are  mostly  allied  to  spe- 
cies found  in  Europe  or  in  the  other  Atlantic  islands,  while  one 
is  allied  to  an  American  species,  and  two  are  so  distinct  as  to 
constitute  new  genera.  The  following  list  of  these  peculiar  spe- 
cies will  be  interesting : 

Carauidj:. 

Anchomenus  aptinoides Allied  to  a  species  from  the  Canaries. 

Betnhidium  hesperus Allied  to  the  European  B,  Itetum. 

DlTISCID^. 

Agalms  Godmanui. Allied  to  the  European  A,  dispar, 

COLYDIIDiE. 

Tarphius  \V'oIla$toni. , A  genus  almost  peculiar  to  the  Atlantic  Islands. 

Elatkrid^:. 

Heterodercs  Azoricus Allied  to  a  Brazilian  species. 

Elcatrut  doiosus Belongs  to  a  peculiar  Madagascar  genus. 

MELTRIDiK. 

Attains  miniaticoUis Allied  to  a  Canarian  species. 

KlIYNCOPIIORA. 

Phlaophagus  variabilis Allied  to  European  and  Atlantic  species. 

Acalles  Droueti A  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic  genus. 

Laparocerus  Azoricus Allied  to  Madeiran  species. 

Asynonychus  Godinanni. A  peculiar  genus,  allied  to  Brachyderes  of  the 

ISouth  of  Europe. 
Neocnemis  occidentalis A  peculiar  genus,  allied  to  the  European  genus 

Strophosomus, 

Hetekomera. 
Helops  Azoricus Allied  to  //.  vulcanus  of  Madeira. 

SXAPHYLINIDiE. 

Xenommn  fnelanocephala Allied  to  X.filiforme  from  the  Canaries. 

This  greater  amount  of  speciality  in  the  beetles  than  in  the 
birds  may  be  due  to  two  causes.  In  the  firet  place,  many  of 
these  small  insects  have,  no  doubt,  survived  the  glacial  epoch, 
and  may,  in  that  case,  represent  very  ancient  forms  w-hich  have 
become  extinct  in  their  native  country ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
insects  have  many  more  chances  of  reaching  remote  islands  than 
birds,  for  not  only  may  they  be  carried  by  gales  of  wind,  but 
sometimes,  in  the  egg  or  larva  state,  or  even  as  perfect  insects, 
they  may  be  drifted  safely  for  weeks  over  the  ocean,  buried  in 

16 
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the  light  stems  of  plants  or  in  the  solid  wood  of  trees  in  which 
many  of  them  undergo  their  transformations.  Thus  we  mav 
explain  the  presence  of  three  common  South  American  species 
(two  elatei's  and  a  longicorn),  all  wood -eaters,  and  therefore 
liable  to  be  occasionally  brought  in  floating  timber  by  the  Gulf 
Stream.  But  insects  are  also  immensely  more  numerous  in  spe- 
cies than  are  land  birds,  and  their  transmission  would  be  in  most 
cases  quite  involuntary,  and  not  dependent  on  their  own  powers 
of  flight,  as  with  birds;  and  thus  the  chances  against  the  same 
species  being  frequently  carried  to  the  same  island  would  be 
considerable.  If  we  add  to  this  the  dependence  of  so  many  in- 
sects on  local  conditions  of  climate  and  vegetation,  and  their 
liability  to  be  destroyed  by  insectivorous  birds,  we  shall  see  that, 
although  there  may  be  a  greater  probability  of  insects  as  a  whole 
reaching  the  islands,  the  chances  against  any  particular  insect 
arriving  there,  or  against  the  same  species  arriving  frequently, 
are  much  greater  than  in  the  case  of  birds.  The  result  is  that 
(as  compared  with  Britain,  for  example)  the  birds  are  propor- 
tionately much  more  numerous  than  the  beetles;  while  the  pe- 
culiar species  of  beetles  are  much  more  numerous  than  among 
birds,  both  facts  being  quite  in  accordance  with  what  we  know 
of  the  habits  of  the  two  groups.  We  may  also  remark  that  the 
small  size  and  obscure  characters  of  many  of  the  beetles  render 
it  probable  that  species  now  supposed  to  be  peculiar  really  in- 
habit some  parts  of  Europe  or  North  America. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two  families  which  are  pre- 
eminently wood,  root,  or  seed  eaters  are  those  which  present  the 
greatest  amount  of  speciality.  The  two  Elateridie  alone  exhibit 
remote  alKnities,  the  one  with  a  Brazilian,  the  other  with  a  Mad- 
agascar group;  while  the  only  peculiar  genera  belong  to  the 
Khyncophora,  but  are  allied  to  European  forms.  These  last  al- 
most certainly  form  a  portion  of  the  more  ancient  fauna  of  the 
islands  which  migrated  to  them  in  preglacial  times,  while  the 
Brazilian  elater  appears  to  be  the  solitary  example  of  a  living 
insect  brought  by  the  Gulf  Stream  to  these  remote  shores.  The 
elater,  having  its  nearest  living  ally  in  Madagascar  {Elastrus 
doh8iis\  cannot  be  held  to  indicate  any  independent  communi- 
cation between  these  distant  islands;  but  is  more  probably  a 
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relic  of  a  once  more  wide-spread  type  which  has  only  been  able 
to  maintain  itself  in  these  localities.  Mr.  Crotch  states  that 
there  are  some  species  of  beetles  common  to  Madagascar  and 
the  Canary  Islands,  while  there  are  several  genera  common  to 
Madagascar  and  South  America,  and  some  to  Madagascar  and 
Australia.  The  clew  to  these  apparent  anomalies  is  found  in 
other  genera  being  common  to  Madagascar,  Africa,  and  South 
America,  while  others  are  Asiatic  or  Australian.  Madagascar, 
in  fact,  has  insect  relations  with  every  part  of  the  globe,  and 
the  only  rational  explanation  of  such  facts  is  that  they  are  in- 
dications of  very  ancient  and  wide-spread  groups,  maintaining 
themselves  only  in  a  few  widely  separated  portions  of  what  was 
at  one  time  or  another  the  area  of  their  distribution. 

Land  IShdls  of  the  Azores, — Like  the  insects  and  birds,  the 
land  shells  of  these  islands  have  a  generally  European  aspect, 
but  with  a  larger  proportion  of  peculiar  species.  This  was  to 
be  expected,  because  the  means  by  which  moUusks  are  carried 
over  the  sea  are  far  less  numerous  and  varied  than  in  the  case  of 
insects;*  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  their  introduction 
is  a  very  rare  event,  and  that  a  species  once  arrived  remains  for 
long  periods  undisturbed  by  new  arrivals,  and  is  therefore  more' 
likely  to  become  modified  by  the  new  conditions,  and  then  fixed 
as  a  distinct  type.  Out  of  the  sixty-nine  known  species,  thirty- 
seven  are  common  to  Europe  or  the  other  Atlantic  islands;  while 
thirty-two  arc  peculiar,  though  almost  all  are  distinctly  allied  to 
European  types.  The  majority  of  these  shells,  especially  the 
peculiar  forms,  are  very  small,  and  many  of  them  may  date  back 
to  beyond  the  glacial  epoch.  The  eggs  of  these  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly minute,  and  might  occasionally  be  carried  on  leaves 
or  other  materials  during  gales  of  exceptional  violence  and  dura- 
tion, while  others  might  be  conveyed  with  the  earth  that  often 
sticks  to  the  feet  of  birds.  There  are  also,  probably,  other  un- 
known means  of  conveyance ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the 
general  character  of  the  land  mollusks  is  such  as  to  confirm  the 
conclusions  we  have  arrived  at  from  a  study  of  the  birds  and 
insects — that  these  islands  have  never  been  connected  with  a 

'  See  Chap.  V.,  p.  74. 
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continent,  and  liave  been  peopled  with  living  things  by  such 
forms  only  as  in  sonic  way  or  other  have  been  able  to  reach 
them  across  manv  hundred  miles  of  ocean. 

I'he  Flora  of  the  Azores. — The  flowering  plants  of  the  Azores 
have  been  studied  bv  one  of  our  first  botanists,  Mr.  H.  C.  Wat- 
son,  w^ho  has  himself  visited  the  islands  and  made  extensive  col- 
lections ;  and  he  has  given  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  species 
in  Mr.  Godman's  volume.  As  our  object  in  the  present  work  is 
to  trace  the  past  history  of  the  more  important  islands  by  means 
of  the  forms  of  life  that  inhabit  them,  and  as  for  this  purpose 
plants  are  sometimes  of  more  value  than  any  class  of  animals, 
it  will  be  well  to  take  advantage  of  the  valuable  materials  here 
available  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  evidence  derived  from 
the  two  organic  kingdoms  agrees  in  character;  and  also  to  ob- 
tain some  general  results  which  may  be  of  service  in  our  dis- 
cussion of  more  difficult  and  more  complex  problems. 

There  are  in  the  Azores  480  known  species  of  flowering  plants 
and  ferns,  of  which  no  less  than  440  are  found  also  in  Europe, 
Madeira,  or  the  Canary  Islands ;  while  forty  are  peculiar  to  the 
Azores,  but  are  more  or  less  closely  allied  to  European  species. 
As  botanists  are  no  less  prone  than  zoologists  to  invoke  former 
land-connections  and  continental  extensions  to  account  for  the 
wide  dispersal  of  objects  of  their  study,  it  will  be  well  to  ex- 
amine somewhat  closely  what  these  facts  really  imply. 

The  Dispersal  of  Seeds. — The  seeds  of  jilants  are  liable  to  be 
dispersed  by  a  greater  variety  of  agents  tlian  any  other  organ- 
isms, while  their  tenacity  of  life,  under  varying  conditions  of 
heat  and  cold, .drought  and  moisture,  is  also  exceptionally  great. 
They  have  also  an  advantage,  in  that  the  great  majority  of  flow- 
ering plants  have  the  sexes  united  in  the  same  individual,  so 
that  a  single  seed  in  a  state  fit  to  germinate  may  easily  stock  a 
whole  island.  The  dispersal  of  seeds  has  been  studied  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker,  Mr.  Darwin,  and  many  other  WTitei's,  who  have 
made  it  sufficiently  clear  that  they  are  in  many  cases  liable  to  be 
carried  enormous  distances.  An  immense  number  are  specially 
adapted  to  be  carried  by  the  wind,  through  the  possession  of 
down  or  hairs  or  membranous  wings  or  processes ;  while  others 
arc  so  minute,  and  produced  in  such  profusion,  that  it  is  difficult 
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to  place  a  limit  to  the  distance  they  might  bo  carried  b}'  gales 
of  wind  or  liurricanes.  Another  class  of  somewhat  heavier 
seeds  or  dry  fruits  are  capable  of  being  exposed  for  a  long  time 
to  sea-water  without  injury.  Mr.  Darwin  made  many  experi- 
ments on  this  point,  and  he  found  that  many  seeds,  especially 
of  atriplex,  beta,  oats,  capsicum,  and  the  potato,  grew  after  one 
hundred  days'  inunei"sion,  while  a  large  number  survived  lifty 
days.  But  ho  also  found  that  most  of  them  sink  after  a  few 
days'  immersion,  and  this  would  certainly  prevent  thera  being 
floated  to  very  great  distances.  It  is  very  possible,  however, 
that  dried  branches  or  flower-heads  containing  seeds  would  float 
longer,  while  it  is  quite  certain  that  many  tropical  seeds  do  float 
for  enormous  distances,  as  witness  the  double  cocoa-nuts  which 
cross  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  Sevchelle  Islands  to  the  coast 
of  Sumatra,  and  tlie  West  Indian  beans  which  frequently  reach 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  There  is  therefore  ample  evidence 
of  the  possibility  of  seeds  being  conveyed  across  the  sea  for  great 
distances  by  winds  and  surface  currents.* 

Birds  as  St'ed-carrler/i, — The  great  variety  of  fruits  that  are 
eaten  by  birds  afford  a  means  of  phint-dispersal  in  the  fact  that 
seeds  often  pass  through  the  bodies  of  birds  in  a  state  well  fitted 
for  germination;  and  such  seeds  may  occasionally  be  carried 
long  distances  by  tliis  means.     Of  the  twenty-two  land  birds 


*  Some  of  Mr.  Dnnviirs  cx|)enmcnis  nro  very  interesting  and  suggestive.  Kipc 
h:izel-nuts  snnk  immetliately,  but  wlien  dried  tijey  floated  for  ninety  days,  and  nfter- 
wiirds  germ i nil tCil.  An  nsparngus-plant  with  ripe  berries,  when  dried,  floated  for 
eighty-five  days,  and  the  seeds  afterwards  germinated.  Out  of  ninety-four  dried 
|ihint8  experimented  with,  eighteen  floated  for  more  than  a  month,  and  some  for 
three  months,  and  their  powers  of  germination  seem  never  to  have  been  wholly  de- 
stroyed. Now,  as  oceanic  currents  vary  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles  a  day,  such  )>Iants 
un«ler  the  most  favorable  conditions  might  bo  carried  00  X  i\0  =-  r>400  miles !  But  even 
half  of  this  is  ample  to  enable  them  to  reach  any  oceanic  island,  and  we  must  remem- 
ber that  till  completely  water-logged  they  might  be  driven  along  at  a  much  greater  rate 
by  the  wind.  Mr.  Darwin  calculates  the  distance  by  the  average  time  of  flotation  to 
Ik)  1)2 i  miles;  but  in  such  a  case  as  this  we  are  entitled  to  take  the  extreme  cases, 
because  such  countless  thousands  of  plants  and  seeds  must  be  carried  out  to  sea  an- 
nually that  the  extreme  cases  in  a  single  experiment  with  only  ninety-four  plants 
must  happen  hundreds  or  thousands  of  times,  and  with  hundreds  or  thousands  of  spe- 
cies, naturally,  and  thus  afford  ample  opportunities  for  successful  migration.  (See 
**  Origin  cf  Species,"  Gth  ed.,  p.  3L'5.) 
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found  in  the  Azores,  half  arc  more  or  less  fruit-eaters,  and  these 
may  have  been  the  means  of  introducing  some  plants  into  the 
islands. 

Birds  also  frequently  have  small  portions  of  earth  on  their 
feet ;  and  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown  by  actual  experiment  that  al- 
most all  such  earth  contains  seeds.  Thus,  in  nine  grains  of  earth 
on  the  leg  of  a  woodcock  a  seed  of  the  toad-rush  was  found 
which  germinated;  while  a  wounded  red-legged  partridge  had 
a  ball  of  earth  weighing  six  and  a  half  ounces  adhering  to  its 
leg,  and  from  this  earth  Mr.  Darwin  raised  no  less  than  eighty- 
two  separate  plants  of  about  live  distinct  species.  Still  more 
remarkable  was  the  experiment  with  six  and  three-quarter 
ounces  of  mud  from  the  edge  of  a  little  pond,  w^hich,  carefully 
treated  under  glass,  produced  537  distinct  plants!  This  is 
equal  to  a  seed  for  every  six  grains  of  mud  ;  and  when  we 
consider  how  many  birds  frequent  the  edges  of  ponds  in  search 
of  food,  or  come  there  to  drink,  it  is  evident  that  great  nmn- 
bei*s  of  seeds  may  be  dispersed  by  this  means. 

Many  seeds  have  hispid  awns,  hooks,  or  prickles  which  readily 
attach  them  to  the  feathers  of  birds,  and  a  great  number  of 
aquatic  birds  nest  inland  on  the  ground ;  and  as  these  are  pre- 
eminently wanderers,  they  must  often  aid  in  the  dispersal  of 
such  plants.* 

*  The  following  remarks,  kindly  communicated  to  mo  by  Mr.  IL  N.  Moseley, 
nntiirnlist  to  the  C/iallenf/er^  throw  much  liglit  on  the  agency  of  birds  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  plants :  **  Grisebach  (**  Veg.  der  Erde,"  Vol.  II.,  p.  49G)  lays  much  stress  on  the 
wide  ranging  of  the  albatross  (Diomedca)  across  the  equator  from  Cai)e  Horn  to  the 
Kurile  Islands,  and  thinks  that  the  presence  of  the  same  plants  in  arctic  and  antarctic 
regions  may  be  accounted  for,  possibly,  by  this  fact.  I  was  much  struck  at  ^laiion 
Island,  of  the  Prince  Edward  group,  by  observing  that  the  great  albatross  breeds  in 
the  midst  of  a  dense,  low  herbage,  and  constructs  its  nest  of  a  mound  of  turf  and 
herbage.  Some  of  the  indigenous  plants,  e.  g.  Acaena,  have  flower-heads  which  stick 
like  bun's  to  feathers,  etc.,  and  seem  specially  adapted  for  transportation  by  birds. 
Besides  the  albatrosses,  various  species  of  Procellanu  and  Puffinus,  birds  which  range 
over  immense  distances,  may,  I  think,  have  played  a  great  part  in  the  distribution  of 
plants,  and  especially  account,  in  some  measure,  for  the  otherwise  difticult  fact  (when 
occurring  in  the  tropics)  that  widely  distant  islands  have  similar  mountain  plants. 
The  Procellarias  and  Puflinus,  in  nesting,  burrow  in  the  ground,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen  choosing  often  places  where  the  vegetation  is  the  thickest.  The  birds  in  bur- 
rowing get  their  feathers  covered  with  vegetable  mould,  which  must  include  spores 
and  often  seeds.     In  high  latitudes  the  birds  often  burrow  near  the  se-i-level,  as  at 
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Facilities  for  Dispersal  of  Azorean  Plants. — Now,  in  the 
course  of  very  long  periods  of  time,  tlie  various  causes  here 
enumerated  would  be  sufficient  to  stock  the  remotest  islands 
with  vegetation,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Azorean  flora 
appears  well  adapted  to  be  so  conveyed.  Of  the  439  flowering 
plants  in  Mr.  Watson's  list,  I  find  that  about  45  belong  to  genera 
that  have  either  pappus  or  winged  seeds;  65  to  such  as  have 
very  minute  seeds;  30  have  fleshy  fruits  such  as  are  greedily 
eaten  by  birds ;  several  have  hispid  seeds;  and  84  are  glumaceous 
plants,  which  are  all  probably  well  adapted  for  being  carried  partly 
by  winds  and  partly  by  currents,  as  well  as  by  some  of  the  other 
causes  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  very  suggestive 
fact  in  the  absence  from  the  Azores  of  most  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  with  large  and  heavy  fruits,  however  connnon  they  may 
be  in  Europe.  Such  are  oaks,  chestnuts,  hazels,  apples,  beeches, 
alders,  and  firs;  while  tlic  only  trees  or  large  shrubs  are  the 
Portugal  laurel,  myrtle,  laurestinus,  elder,  Lanrxis  Canariensis^ 
Myrica  Faya^  and  a  doubtfully  peculiar  juniper — all  small  berry- 
bearers,  and  therefore  likely  to  have  been  conveyed  by  one  or 
other  of  the  modes  suggested  above. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  truly  indigenous  flora 
of  the  islands  is  far  more  scanty  than  the  number  of  plants 
recorded  would  imply,  because  a  large  but  unknown  propor- 
tion of  the  species  are  certainly  importations,  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary, by  man.  As,  however,  the  general  character  of  the 
whole  flora  is  that  of  the  southwestern  peninsula  of  Europe, 
and  as  most  of  the   introduced  plants   have  come  from  the 

Tristan  d'Acunha  or  Kergiielen  Land ;  hut  in  the  tropics  they  clioose  the  mountains 
for  their  nestiiig-phicc  (Finsch  and  Ilarthiub,  **(Jriiith.  der  Viti-  und  Tonga-Inseln," 
18G7,  Einleitung,  p.  xviii.).  Thus,  Pujfinus  Megasi  nests  at  the  top  of  the  Korobasa 
basaga  mountain,  Viti  Leva,  fifty  miles  from  the  sea.  A  Proceliaria  breeds  in  like 
manner  in  the  high  mountains  of  Jamaica,  I  believe  at  7000  feet.  Peale  describes 
tlie  same  hahit  of  Procellaria  rostratu  at  Tahiti,  and  I  saw  the  burrows  myself 
amidst  a  dense  growth  of  fern,  etc.,  at  4400  feet  elevation  in  that  island.  I'haethon 
has  a  similar  habit.  It  nests  at  the  crater  of  Kilauea,  Hawaii,  at  4000  feet  elevation, 
and  also  high  up  in  Tahiti.  In  order  to  account  for  the  transportation  of  the  plants, 
it  is  not,  of  course,  neccsMiry  that  the  same  species  of  Procellaria  or  Diomedea  should 
now  range  between  tiic  distant  points  whei*e  the  plants  occur.  The  ancestor  of  the 
now  differing  siKScies  might  have  carried  the  seeds.  The  range  of  the  genus  is  suf- 
ficient." 
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same  country,  it  is  almost  impossible  now  to  separate  them, 
and  Mr.  Watson  lias  not  attempted  to  do  so.  The  whole  flora 
contains  representatives  of  80  natural  orders  and  250  genera; 
and  even  if  we  suppose  that  one  half  the  species  only  are  truly 
indigenous,  there  will  still  remain  a  wonderfully  rich  and  varied 
flora  to  have  been  carried,  bv  the  various  natural  means  above 
indicated,  over  900  miles  of  ocean,  more  especially  as  the 
large  proj)ortion  of  species  identical  with  those  of  Europe 
shows  that  their  introduction  has  been  comparatively  recent, 
and  that  it  is  probably  (as  in  the  case  of  the  birds)  still  going 
on.  We  may  therefore  feel  sure  that  we  have  here  by  no  means 
reached  the  limit  of  distance  to  which  plants  can  be  conveyed 
by  natural  means  across  the  ocean  ;  and  this  conclusion  will  be 
of  great  value  to  us  in  investigating  other  cases  where  the  evi- 
dence at  our  command  is  less  complete  and  the  indications  of 
orijjrin  more  obscure  or  conflicting:. 

Of  the  forty  species  which  are  considered  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  islands,  all  are  allied  to  European  plants  except  six,  whose 
nearest  affinities  are  in  the  Canaries  or  Madeira.  Two  of  the 
Compositie  are  considered  to  be  distinct  genera,  but  in  this  or- 
der generic  divisions  rest  on  slight  technical  distinctions;  and 
the  Cawjyonula  VUhdil  is  very  distinct  from  any  other  known 
species.  With  these  exceptions,  most  of  the  peculiar  Azorean 
species  are  closely  allied  to  European  plants,  and  are  in  several 
cases  little  more  than  varieties  of  them.  While,  therefore,  we  may 
believe  that  the  larger  part  of  the  existing  flora  reached  the  isl- 
ands since  the  glacial  epoch,  a  portion  of  it  may  be  more  ancient, 
as  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  majority  of  the  species  could  withstand 
some  lowering  of  temperature ;  while  in  such  a  warm  latitude, 
and  surrounded  with  sea,  there  would  always  be  many  sunny- 
and  sheltered  spots  in  which  even  tender  plants  might  flourish. 

Imjyortant  Di  dud  ion  from  the  Pcculianiies  of  the  Azoi^ean 
Fauna  and  Flora. — There  is  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from 
the  almost  wholly  European  character  of  the  Azorean  fauna  and 
flora  which  deserves  special  attention — nameh^,  that  the  peopling 
of  remote  islands  is  not  due  so  much  to  ordinary  or  normal  as 
to  extraordinary  and  exceptional  causes.  Tl:cse  islands  lie  in 
the  course  of  the  southwesterly  return  trades  and  also  of  the 
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Gulf  Stream,  and  we  should  therefore  naturally  expect  that 
American  birds,  insects,  and  plants  would  preponderate  if  they 
were  conveyed  by  the  regular  winds  and  currents,  which  are 
both  such  as  to  prevent  Kuroj^an  species  from  reaching  them. 
But  the  violent  storms  to  which  the  Azores  are  liable  blow  from 
all  points  of  the  compass ;  and  it  is  evidently  to  these,  combined 
with  the  greater  proximity  and  more  favorable  situation  of  the 
coasts  of  Europe  and  North  Africa,  that  the  presence  of  a  fauna 
and  flora  so  decidedly  European  is  to  be  traced. 

The  other  North  Atlantic  islands — Madeira,  the  Canaries,  and 
the  Cape  Verds — present  analogous  phenomena  to  those  of  the 
Azores,  but  with  some  peculiarities  dependent  on  their  more 
southern  position,  their  richer  vegetation,  and,  perhaps,  their 
greater  antiquity.  These  have  been  sufliciently  discussed  in  my 
*•  Geographical  Distributitm  of  Animals"  (Vol.  I.,  p]).  208-215); 
and  as  we  are  now  dealing  with  what  may  be  termed  typical  ex- 
amples of  oceanic  islands,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
laws  and  solving  the  problems  presented  by  the  dispersal  of 
animals,  we  will  pass  on  to  other  cases  which  have  been  less  fully 
discussed  in  that  work. 

BERMUDA. 

The  Bermudas  are  a  small  group  of  low  islands  formed  of 
coral  and  blown  coral-sand  consolidated  into  rock.  They  are 
situated  in  82°  X.  lat.,  about  seven  hundred  miles  from  Xorth 
Carolina,  and  somewhat  farther  from  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  arc 
thus  rather  more  favorably  placed  for  receiving  immigrants  from 
America  and  its  islands  than  the  Azores  are  with  respect  to  Eu- 
rope. There  arc  about  one  hundred  islands  and  islets  in  all,  but 
their  total  area  does  not  exceed  fifty  square  miles.  They  are 
surrounded  by  reefs,  some  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  the 
main  group ;  and  the  discovery  of  a  layer  of  earth  with  remains 
of  cedar  trees  forty-eight  feet  below  the  present  high-water  mark 
shows  that  the  islands  have  once  been  more  extensive,  and  prob- 
ably included  the  whole  area  now  occupied  by  shoals  and  reefs.* 


*  iVa^iir«,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  202;  **  Recent  Obscrvntiuns  in  tlio  Bermudns,"  by  Mr.  J. 
Matthew  Jones. 
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Immediately  beyond  tliese  reefs,  however,  extends  a  very  deep 
ocean,  while  about  four  Itiindred  and  fifty  miles  distant  in  a 
southeast  direction  the  deepest  part  of  tlie  North  Atlantic  is 
reached,  where  soundings  of  3825  and  3875  fatiioms  have  been 
obtained.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  tliesc  islands  nre  typically 
oceanic. 


— The  liglit  llnl  indicates  sea  less  than  1000  fathoms  dec|i. 
The  (Inrb  liiii      "  "  moi-o      "  "  " 

'I'he  figui'CB  sliow  (he  depth  in  fiitliom*. 

Soundings  were  taken  by  the  ChallentjHf  in  four  different  di- 
i-ections  aronnd  Bermnda,  and  always  showed  a  rapid 'deepening 
of  the  sea  to  about  2500  fathoms.  Tliis  was  so  remarkable 
that,  in  Ida  reports  to  the  Adinimlty,  Captain  Nares  spoke  of 
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Bermuda  as  "  a  solitary  peak  rising  abruptly  from  a  base  only 
120  miles  in  diameter,"  and  in  another  place  as  "an  isolated 
peak  rising  abruptly  from  a  very  small  base."  These  expres- 
sions show  that  Bermuda  is  looked  upon  as  a  typical  exam- 
ple of  an  "oceanic  peak;"  and  on  examining  the  series  of  offi- 
cial reports  of  the  Challenger  soundings,  I  can  find  no  similar 
case,  although  some  coasts,  both  of  continents  and  islands,  de- 
scend more  abruptly.  In  order  to  show,  therefore,  what  is  the 
real  character  of  this  peak,  I  have  drawn  a  section  of  it  on  a  true 
scale  from  the  soundings  taken  in  a  north  and  south  direction 
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8ECTION   OF  BEBMCDA  AND  ADJACENT  SEA-BOTTOM. 

The  figures  show  the  depth  in  fathoms  at  fifty-five  miles  north  mid  forty-six  miles 

south  of  the  islands  respectively. 

where  the  descent  is  steepest.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  slope  is 
on  both  sides  very  easy,  being  1  in  IG  on  the  south,  and  1  in 
19  on  the  north.  The  portion  nearest  the  islands  will  slope 
more  rapidly,  perhaps  reaching  in  places  1  in  10 ;  but  even  this 
is  not  steeper  than  many  country  roads  in  hilly  countries,  while 
the  remainder  would  be  a  hardly  perceptible  slope.  Although 
generally  very  low,  some  parts  of  tliese  islands  rise  to  250 
feet  above  the  sea -level,  consisting  of  various  kinds  of  lime- 
stone rock,  sometimes  soft  and  friable,  but  often  very  hard  and 
even  crystalline.  It  consists  of  beds  which  sometimes  dip  as 
much  as  30°,  and  exhibit,  besides,  great  contortions,  so  that  at 
fii-st  sight  the  islands  appear  to  exhibit  on  a  small  scale  the  phe- 
nomena of  a  disturbed  Palseozoic  district.  It  has,  however,  long 
been  known  that  these  rocks  are  all  due  to  the  wind,  which 
blows  up  the  fine  calcareous  sand,  the  product  of  the  disintegra- 
tion of  coral,  shells,  serpulae,  and  other  organisms,  forming  sand- 
hills forty  and  fifty  feet  high,  which  move  gradpall}^  along,  over- 
whelming the  lower  tracts  of  land  behind  tliem.  These  are  con- 
solidated by  the  percolation  of  rain-water  which  dissolves  some 
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of  tlie  Uuits  irorii  the  more  [N>ron5  tracts  and  liep^i-sirs  it  lower 
do"*ri.  tiVAh'j  everv  fi?iiire  witii  stala^miie. 

77'-?  //"/  <'/'/y  of  Ij'^rn\*ohi. — Ikriide:?  the  calearei:iii5  rocks. 
thf:r<:  ii  found  iii  ijianv  parts  of  tiie  islniids  a  Liyer  of  re«i  earth 
or  clay,  contaiiiing  aLH>iit  thirty  jicr  cent,  of  oxide  t.if  iron.  Tiiis 
very  cl'/HL'iy  reseiiibles.  In^tii  in  colvr  and  ciieinical  cunipi'sition, 
the  n:d  clay  of  the  ^y?ean-riix»r.  i«.»und  widely  spread  in  the  At- 
lantic at  depths  of  from  :i3'>M  to  3150  fatiioms,  and  occurring 
ahiindatitly  all  round  Ik'nnuda.  It  appears,  therefore,  at  first 
fci;:ljt.  as  if  the  ocean-ljed  itself  has  beeu  here  raised  to  the  sur- 
face, and  a  [K>rtion  of  its  covering  of  red  clay  preserved ;  and 
thi-  !•?  the  view  adopted  by  Mr.  Jtmes  in  his  pa|>er  on  the  *' Bot- 
any of  iJennuda.''  lie  says,  after  giving  the  analysis,  '"This 
analysis  tends  to  convince  us  that  the  deep  chocolate-colored 
red  clav  of  the  islands  found  in  the  lower  levels,  and  from  hiirh- 
water  mark  ^^me  distance  into  the  sea,  originally  came  from  the 
#K:ean-flr>or ;  and  that  when  by  volcanic  agency  the  Bermuda  col- 
umn was  raised  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  its  summit,  most 
proljably  broken  in  outline,  appeared  above  the  surface  covered 
with  this  re<l  mud,  which  in  the  course  of  a^s  has  but  sli^rhtlv 
clian;(cd  its  composition,  and  yet  possesses  sufficient  evidence  to 
[»rove  its  identity  with  that  now  lying  contiguous  to  the  base  of 
the  Bermuda  column.*'  But  in  his  "Guide  to  Bermuda '■  Mr. 
Jones  tells  us  that  this  same  red  earth  has  been  found,  two  feet 
thick,  under  coral  ro(rk,  at  a  depth  of  forty-two  feet  below  low- 
water  mark,  and  that  it ''  rested  on  a  bed  of  compact  calcareous 
sandstone.''  Now  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  "calcareous  sand- 
stone" was  never  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep  ocean  700 
miles  from  land ;  and  the  occurrence  of  the  red  earth  at  differ- 
ent levels  upon  coralline  sand  rock  is  therefore  more  probably 
duo  to  some  pn>ces8  of  decomposition  of  the  rock  itself,  or  of 
the  minute  organisms  which  abound  in  the  blown  sand.  The 
forthcoming  volumes  on  the  results  of  the  Chalhng&r  G\\>QA\i\o\\ 
will  ])robably  clear  up  the  difficulty. 

/jtoUxjij  of  Jimnuda, — As  might  be  expected  from  their  ex- 
treme isolation,  these  islands  possess  no  indigenous  land  mam- 
malia, frogs,  or  snakes.  There  is,  however,  one  lizard,  which 
Professor  Cope  considers  to  be  distinct  from  any  American  spe- 
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cies,  and  which  he  has  named  Plestiodoii  longirostpis.  It  is  said 
to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  P.fasciaUis  of  the  Southeastern 
States,  from  which  it  differs  in  liaving  nearly  ten  more  rows  of 
scales,  the  tail  thicker,  and  the  muzzle  longer.  In  color  it  is  ashy 
brown  above,  greenish  blue  beneath,  with  a  white  line  black- 
margined  on  the  sides,  and  it  seems  to  be  tolerably  abundant  in 
the  islands.  This  lizard  is  especially  interesting  as  the  only  ver- 
tebrate animal  which  exhibits  any  peculiarity. 

Ji'trds. — Notwithstanding  its  small  size,  low  altitude,  and  re- 
mote position,  a  great  number  of  birds  visit  Bermuda  annually, 
some  in  large  numbers,  others  only  as  accidental  stragglers.  Al- 
together, over  a  hundred  and  eighty  species  have  been  recorded, 
rather  more  than  half  being  wading  and  swimming  birds,  whose 
presence  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at,  as  they  are  great 
wanderers;  while  about  eighty -live  are  land  birds,  many  of 
which  would  hardly  be  supjwsed  capable  of  flying  so  great  a 
distance.  Of  the  hundred  and  eighty  species,  however,  about 
thirty  have  only  been  seen  once,  and  a  great  many  more  are 
very  rare;  but  about  twenty  species  of  land  birds  are  recorded 
as  tolerably  frequent  visitors,  and  nearly  half  these  appear  to 
come  every  year. 

There  are  only  ten  species  which  are  permanent  residents  on 
the  island — eiirht  land  and  two  water  birds — and  of  these  one  has 
been  «ilmost  certainlv  introduced.  These  resident  birds  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Gnleoscopfes  Carolinensis.     (Tlie  Catbird.)    Migrates  nloiig  the  east  const  of 

the  United  States. 

2.  Sifilia  tiia/is.     (The  Bhiebird.)     Migrates  along  tlie  east  coast. 

3.  Vireo  Novfrhoraceusig.    (Tlie  White-eyed  Green  Tit.)   Migrates  along  the  east 

const. 

4.  Passer  dimirstirus.     (The  English  Sparrow.)     ?  Introduced. 

5.  Corvus  Atnericanus.     (The  American  Crow.)    Common  overall  North  Amer- 

ica. 
G.  Cardinalis  Virginianus.    (The  Cardinal-bird.)    Migrates  from  Carolina  south- 
ward. 

7.  ChaimeptHa  passerina,     (The  Ground-dove.)    J^uisiann,  W^est  Inilie?*,  and 

Mexico. 

8.  Ortifx  Virtjinianus.     (The  American  Quail.)     New  England  to  Florida. 
1).  Ardea  herodlas.     (Tlie  Great  Blue  Heron.)    All  Nortli  America. 

10.  FuUca  Americana,     (The  American  Coot.)    Temperate  and  tropical  North 
America. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  these  arc  all  very  common  North  Ameri- 
can birds,  and  most  of  them  are  constant  visitors  from  the  main- 
land, so  that,  however  long  they  may  have  inhabited  the  islands, 
there  has  been  no  chance  for  them  to  have  acquired  any  distinc- 
tive character  through  isolation. 

Among  the  most  regular  visitants  which  are  not  resident  are 
the  common  North  American  kingfisher  {Ceryle  alcyort)^  the 
wood-wagtail  (Siurus  Kov(Bborac€nsi«\  the  wide-ranging  rice- 
bird  {Doltchonyx  ort/2icora),  and  a  moor-hen  {GaUinula  galea- 
ta);  the  iirst  three  being  very  common  over  almost  all  North 
America,  and  the  last  abundant  in  the  southern  portion  of  it. 

Cojfiparison  of  the  Bird  Faunas  of  Bermuda  and  the  Azores, 
— The  bird  fauna  of  Bermuda  thus  disci's  from  that  of  the 
Azores  in  the  much  smaller  number  of  resident  species  and  the 
presence  of  several  regular  migrants.  This  is  due,  tiret,  to  the 
small  area  and  little-varied  surface  of  these  islands,  as  well  as  to 
their  limited  flora  and  small  supply  of  insects  not  affording  con- 
ditions suitable  for  the  residence  of  many  species  all  the  year 
round ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  climate  of  North 
America,  which  causes  a  much  larger  number  of  its  birds  to  be 
migratory  than  in  Europe.  The  Northern  United  States  and 
Canada,  with  a  sunny  climate,  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  abun- 
dant insect  life  during  the  summer,  supply  food  and  shelter  to  an 
immense  number  of  insectivorous  and  f rugivorous  birds ;  so  that 
during  the  breeding  season  Canada  is  actually  richer  in  bird  life 
than  Florida.  But  as  the  severe  winter  comes  on,  all  these  are 
obliged  to  migrate  southward — some  to  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida,  others  as  far  as  the  AVest  Indies,  Mexico,  or  even  to 
Guatemala  and  South  America. 

Every  spring  and  autumn,  therefore,  a  vast  multitude  of  birds, 
belonging  to  more  than  a  hundred  distinct  species,  migrate 
northward  or  southward  in  Eastern  America.  A  lai'gc  propor- 
tion of  these  pass  along  the  Atlantic  coast ;  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  many  of  them  fly  some  distance  out  to  sea,  passing 
straight  across  bays  from  headland  to  headland  by  the  shortest 
route. 

Now,  as  the  time  of  these  migrations  is  the  season  of  storms, 
especially  the  autumnal  one,  which  nearly  coincides  with  the 
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hnrricaiies  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  northerly  gales  of  the 
coast  of  America,  the  migrating  birds  are  very  liable  to  be  car- 
ried out  to  sea.  Sometimes  they  may,  as  Mr,  Jones  suggests,  be 
carried  up  by  local  whirlwinds  to  a  great  height,  where,  meeting 
with  a  westerly  or  northwesterly  gale,  they  are  rapidly  driven 
seaward.  The  great  majority,  no  doubt,  perish,  but  some  reach 
the  Bermudas  and  form  one  of  their  most  striking  autumnal  feat- 
nres.  In  October,  Mr.  Jones  tells  us,  the  sportsman  enjoys  more 
shooting  than  at  any  other  time.  The  violent  revolving  gales, 
which  occur  almost  weekly,  bring  numbers  of  birds  of  many 
species  from  the  American  continent,  the  different  members  of 
the  duck  tribe  forming  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  whole; 
while  the  Canada  goose  and  even  the  ponderous  American 
swan  have  been  seen  amidst  the  migratory  host.  AVitli  these 
come  also  such  delicate  birds  as  the  American  robin  {Turdus 
viigratoriU8\  the  yellow-rumped  warbler  {Dendrceca  coronatd)^ 
the  pine-warbler  {Dendrceca  pinus),  the  wood-wagtail  {iSlurtis 
JVovceboracensis),  the  summer  redbird  {Pymnga  (estiva),  the 
snow-bunting  {Plectroj)haneff  nivalis),  the  redpoll  {uEijioihus 
linarius),  the  king-bird  {Ttjrannus  Carolinensis),  and  many  otli- 
era.  It  is,  no  doubt,  in  consequence  of  this  repeated  immigration 
that  none  of  the  Bermuda  birds  have  acquired  any  special  pecu- 
liarity constituting  even  a  distinct  variety;  for  the  few  species 
that  are  resident  and  breed  in  the  islands  are  continually  crossed 
by  individual  immigrants  of  the  same  species  from  the  mainland. 

Four  European  birds  also  have  occurred  in  Bermuda  —  the 
wheat-ear  {Saxieola  amant/te)^  which  visits  Iceland  and  Lapland 
and  sometimes  the  Northern  United  States;  the  skylark  {Alau- 
da  arvensi^),  but  this  was  probably  an  imported  bird  or  an  es- 
cape from  some  ship;  the  land-rail  {Crex pratensi^\\\\\\Q\\  also 
wanders  to  Greenland  and  the  United  States;  ^nd  the  common 
snii>e  {Seolopax  gallinayo),  which  occurs  not  unfrequently  in 
Greenland,  but  has  not  yet  been  noticed  in  North  America.  It 
is,  however,  so  like  the  American  snipe  {S.  Wilsoni)  that  a  strjig- 
gler  might  easily  be  overlooked. 

Two  small  bats  of  North  American  species  also  occasionally 
reach  the  island,  and  these  are  the  only  wild  mammalia  except 
rats  and  mice. 
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Insects  of  Bermuda, — Insects  appear  to  be  very  scarce;  but 
it  is  evident  from  the  lists  given  by  Mr.  Jones  that  only  the 
more  conspicuous  species  liave  been  yet  collected.  These  com- 
prise nineteen  beetles,  eleven  bees  and  wasps,  t\venty-si.\  butter- 
flies and  moths,  nine  flies,  and  the  same  number  of  Ilcmiptera, 
Orthoi)tera,  and  Neuroptera  respectively.  All  apjjear  to  be  com- 
mon North  American  or  West  Indian  species;  but  until  some 
competent  entomological  collector  visits  the  islands  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  whether  there  are  or  are  not  any  peculiar  species. 

Land  MoUusca, — The  land  shells  of  the  Bermudas  are  some- 
what more  interesting,  as  they  appear  to  be  the  only  group  of 
animals  except  rei)tiles  in  which  there  are  any  peculiar  species. 
The  following  list  has  been  kindly  furnished  me  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Bland,  of  New  York,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  ter- 
restrial mollusks  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  The  sjiecies  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  islands  are  indicated  by  italics : 

List  of  tiik  Land  Shells  of  Bermuda. 

1.  Siiccinca  fulgcns.     (Ixia.) Also  in  Culm. 

2.  **        Heimuclensis.    (Pfeiffer.)..        **    Barbndoes? 

3.  "        Margarita.     (Pfr.) **     Ilayli. 

4.  llyalina  Bcrmudtusis,     (I'fr.) A  ]«culiar  form  which,  according  to  Mr. 

Binney,  **  cannot  be  placed  in  any  recog- 
nized genns."  A  larger  sub-fossil  variety 
also  occui-s,  named  //.  Nelsoni  by  Mr. 
Bland,  and  which  appears  sufficiently 
distinct  to  be  classed  as  another  species. 

.'>.         **        circumfirmata.     (Hcdfield.) 

G.         **        discrepans.     (Pfr.) 

7.  Patula  Reiniinia,     (I*fr.) 

8.  **      hypolepta.     (Shuttle worth.).. Probably  the  same  as  P,  winuscula  (Bin- 

ncy),  a  wide-spread  American  species. 

9.  Helix  vortex.    (Pfr. ) Southern  Florida  and  West  Indies. 

10.  *'     niicrodonta.     (I)esh.) Bahama  Islands. 

11.  **     apprcssa.     (Saiy.) Virginia  and  adjacent  States :  perhaps  in- 

troduced into  Bermuda. 

12.  **     pulchclla.    (Miill.) .Europe;  veiT  close  to  //.  minnta  (Say)  of 

the  United  States.  Introduced  into  Ber- 
muda ? 

13.  *'     ventricosa.    (l>rap.) Azores,  Canary  Islands,  and  South  Europe. 

14.  Bulimulus  nilidulus.     (Pfr.) (^iba,  Ilayti,  etc. 

15.  Stenogyra  octona.    (Ch.) West  Indies  and  South  America. 

IG.  C'ionclia  acicuLi.    (Mull.) Florida,  New  Jersey,  and  Euroi>e. 
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1 7.  Pupa  pellucida.    (Pfr.) West  Indies,  generall v. 

18.  **    Barbndensis.    (Pfr.) Barbndoes? 

19.  '*    Jamaicensis.    (C.B.  Ad.). Jamaica. 

20.  Ilelicina  convexa.     (Pfr.) Barbuda. 

Mr.  Bland  indicates  only  four  species  as  certainly  peculiar  to 
Bermuda,  and  another  sub-fossil  species ;  while  one  or  two  of  the 
remainder  are  indicated  a^  doubtfully  identical  with  those  of 
other  countries.  We  have  thus  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  land 
shells  peculiar,  while  almost  all  the  other  productions  of  the  isl- 
ands arc  identical  with  those  of  the  adjacent  continent  and  isl- 
ands. This  corresponds,  however,  with  what  occurs  generally 
in  islands  at  some  distance  from  continents.  In  the  Azores  only 
one  land  bird  is  peculiar  out  of  eighteen  resident  species;  the 
beetles  show  about  one  eighth  of  the  probably  non-introduced 
species  as  peculiar,  the  plants  about  one  twentieth ;  while  the 
laud  shells  have  about  half  the  species  peculiar.  This  difference 
is  well  explained  by  the  much  greater  difficulty  of  transmission 
over  wide  seas,  in  the  case  of  land  shells,  than  of  any  other  ter- 
restrial organisms.  It  thus  happens  that  when  a  species  has 
once  been  conveyed  it  may  remain  isolated  for  unknown  ages, 
and  has  time  to  become  modified  by  local  conditions  unchecked 
by  the  introduction  of  other  specimens  of  the  original  type. 

Flora  of  Bermuda, — Unfortunately,  no  good  account  of  the 
plants  of  these  islands  has  yet  been  published.  Mr.  Jones,  in 
his  paper  "  On  the  Vegetation  of  the  Bermudas,"  gives  a  list  of 
no  less  than  480  species  of  flowering  plants ;  but  this  number 
includes  all  the  culinary  plants,  fruit-trees,  and  garden  flowers, 
as  well  as  all  the  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  from  various 
parts  of  the  world  which  have  been  introduced,  mixed  up  with 
the  European  and  American  weeds  that  have  come  with  ag- 
ricultural or  garden  seeds,  and  the  really  indigenous  plants,  in 
one  undistinguished  series.  It  appears,  too,  that  the  late  gov- 
ernor. Major-general  Lef roy, "  has  sown  and  distributed  through- 
out the  islands  packets  of  seeds  from  Kew,  representing  no  less 
than  600  species,  principally  of  trees  and  shrubs  suited  to  sandy 
coast  soils" — so  that  it  will  be  more  than  ever  difficult  in  fut- 
ure years  to  distinguish  the  indigenous  from  the  introduced 
vegetation. 

17 
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From  tlje  researches  of  Dr.  Eeiii  and  Mr.  Moseley  there  ap- 
pear to  be  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  flowering  plants  in  a  wild 
state,  and  of  these  Mr.  Moseley  thinks  less  than  half  are  indig- 
enous. The  majority  are  tropical  and  West  Indian,  while  oth- 
ers are  common  to  the  Southern  States  of  North  America ;  the 
former  class  having  been  largely  brought  by  means  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  the  latter  by  the  agency  of  birds  or  by  winds.  Mr. 
Jones  tells  us  that  the  currents  bring  numberless  objects  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  from  the  Caribbean  Sea,  including  the  seeds 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants,  which  are  continually  cast 
ashore  and  sometimes  vegetate.  The  soapberry-tree  {Sapiiidus  i 
saponaria)  has  been  actually  observed  to  originate  in  this  way. 

Professor  Oliver  informs  me  that  he  knows  of  no  undoubtedly 
distinct  species  of  flowering  plants  peculiar  to  Bermuda,  though 
there  are  some  local  forms  of  continental  species — instancing 
Sisyrinchiurrij  Bermudianum^  and  IthuB  toxicodendron.  There 
are,however,  two  ferns — an  Adiantum  and  aNephrodium — which 
are  unknown  from  any  other  locality,  and  this  rendere  it  prob- 
able that  some  of  the  flowering  plants  are  also  peculiar.  The 
juniper,  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  of  the  islands,  is  said 
to  be  a  West  Indian  species  {Juniperus  liarhadensis)  found  in 
Jamaica  and  the  Bahamas, not  the  North  American  red  cedar; 
but  there  seems  to  be  still  some  doubt  about  this  common  plant. 

Mr.  Moseley,  who  visited  Bermuda  in  the  Challenger^  has  well 
explained  the  probable  origin  of  the  vegetation.  The  large 
number  of  West  Indian  plants  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  constant  surface  drift  of  warm  water  in  this  direc- 
tion, while  others  have  been  brought  by  the  annual  cyclones 
w^hich  sweep  over  the  intervening  ocean.  The  great  number  of 
American  migratory  birds,  including  large  flocks  of  the  Ameri- 
can golden  plover,  with  ducks  and  other  aquatic  species,  no  doubt 
occasionally  bring  seeds,  either  in  the  mud  attached  to  their  feet 
or  in  their  stomachs.*  As  these  causes  are  either  constantly  in 
action  or  recur  annually,  it  is  not  surprising  that  almost  all  the 
species  should  be  unchanged  owing  to  the  frequent  intercrossing 

*  "Notes  on  the  Vegetation  of  Bermuda,"  by  II.  N.  Moseley,  Journal  of  the  Lin- 
ntBan  Society, \o\,  XIV.,  Botany,  p.  317. 
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of  freshly  arrived  specimens.  If  a  competent  botanist  were 
thoroughly  to  explore  Bermuda,  eliminate  thcspecios  introduced 
by  human  agency,  and  investigate  the  source  from  whence  the 
others  were  derived  and  the  mode  by  which  they  liad  reached 
so  remote  an  island,  we  should  obtain  important  information  as 
to  the  dispersal  of  plants,  which  might  afford  ns  a  clew  to  the 
solution  of  many  difficult  problems  in  their  geographical  distri- 
bution. 

Concluding  Remarks, — The  two  groups  of  islands  we  have 
now  been  considering  furnish  us  wuth  some  most  instructive 
facts  as  to  the  power  of  many  groups  of  organisms  to  pass  over 
from  seven  hundred  to  nine  hundred  miles  of  open  sea.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  all  the  indigenous  species  have  thus 
reached  these  islands,  and  in  many  cases  the  ])roce8S  may  be  seen 
going  on  from  year  to  year.  We  find  that,  as  regards  birds,  mi- 
gratory habits  and  the  liability  to  be  caught  by  violent  storms 
are  the  conditions  which  determine  the  island  population.  In 
both  islands  the  land  birds  are  almost  exclusively  migrants ;  and 
in  both  the  non-migratory  groups  —  wrens,  tits,  creepers,  and 
nuthatches — are  absent;  while  the  number  of  annual  visitors  is 
greater  in  proportion  as  the  migratory  habits  and  prevalence  of 
storms  afford  more  efficient  means  for  their  introduction. 

We  find  also  that  these  great  distances  do  not  prevent  the 
immigration  of  some  insects  of  most  of  the  orders,  and  espe- 
cially of  a  considerable  number  and  variety  of  beetles ;  while 
even  land  shells  are  fairly  represented  in  both  islands,  the  large 
proportion  of  peculiar  species  clearly  indicating  that,  as  we  might 
expect,  individuals  of  this  group  of  organisms  arrive  only  at 
long  and  irregular  intervals. 

Plants  are  represented  by  a  considerable  variety  of  ordere  and 
genera,  most  of  which  show  some  special  adaptation  for  dispersal 
by  wind  or  water,  or  through  the  medium  of  birds ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that,  besides  the  species  that  have  actually 
established  themselves,  many  others  must  have  reached  the  isl- 
ands, but  were  not  suited  to  the  climate  and  other  physical  con- 
ditions, or  did  not  find  the  insects  necessary  to  their  fertiliza- 
tion. 

If,  now,  we  consider  the  extreme  remoteness  and  isolation  .of 
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these  islands,  their  small  area,  and  comparatively  recent  origin, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  they  have  ac- 
quired a  very  considerable  and  varied  flora  and  fauna,  we  shall, 
I  think,  bo  convinced  that,  with  a  larger  area  and  greater  an- 
tiquity, mere  separation  from  a  continent  by  many  hundred 
miles  of  sea  would  not  prevent  a  country  from  acquiring  a  very 
luxuriant  and  varied  flora,  and  a  fauna  also  rich  and  peculiar 
as  regards  all  classes  except  terrestrial  mammals,  amphibia,  and 
some  groups  of  reptiles.  This  conclusion  will  be  of  great  im- 
portance in  niany  cases  where  the  evidence  as  to  the  exact  ori- 
gin of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  an  island  is  less  clear  and  satis- 
factory than  in  the  case  of  the  Azores  and  Bermuda. 
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CnAPTER  XIII. 

THE  GALAPAGOS  ISLANDS. 

I*08ition  nnd  Physical  Features. — Absence  of  Indigenous  Mammalia  and  Ampliibia. 
— lieptiles. — Birds. — Insects  and  Land  Shells. — The  Keeling  Islands  as  Illustrat- 
ing the  Manner  in  uhich  Oceanic  Islands  are  Peopled. — Flora  of  the  Galapagos. 
— Origin  of  the  Flora  of  the  Gahipugos. — Concluding  Remarks. 

TiiK  Galapagos  differ  in  many  important  respects  from  the 
islands  wo  havo  examined  in  our  last  chapter,  and  the  differ- 
ences are  such  as  to  havo  affected  tlie  whole  character  of  their 
animal  inhabitants.  Liko  the  Azores,  they  are  volcanic,  but  they 
are  much  more  extensive,  the  islands  being  both  larger  and  moro 
numerous;  while  volcanic  action  has  been  so  recent  and  exten- 
sive that  a  large  portion  of  their  surface  consists  of  barren  lava- 
fields.  They  are  considerably  less  distant  from  a  continent  than 
either  the  Azores  or  Bermuda,  being  about  six  hundred  miles 
from  the  west  coast  of  South  America  and  a  little  moro  than 
seven  hundred  from  Veragua,  with  the  small  Cocos  Islands  in- 
tervening; and  they  are  situated  on  the  equator  instead  of  being 
in  the  north  temperate  zone.  They  stand  upon  a  deeply  sub- 
merged bank,  tho  1000-fathom  lino  encircling  all  the  moro  im- 
portant islands  at  a  few  miles'  distance,  whence  there  appears  to 
be  a  comparatively  steep  descent  all  round  to  the  average  depth 
of  that  portion  of  the  Pacific,  between  2000  and  3000  fathoms. 

The  whole  group  occupies  a  space  of  about  three  hundred  by 
two  hundred  miles.  It  consists  of  five  large  and  twelve  small 
islands ;  tlie  largest  (Albemarle  Island)  being  about  eighty  miles 
long  and  of  very  irregular  shape,  while  tlie  four  next  in  impor- 
tance— Chatham,  Indefatigable,  James,  and  Narborough  Islands 
— are  each  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  long,  and  of  a 
rounded  or  elongate  form.  The  whole  are  entirely  volcanic, 
and  in  the  western  islands  there  are  numerous  active  volcanoes. 
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Unlike  the  otbcr  groups  of  islands  wc  have  bceii  considering, 
these  are  fiituated  in  a  comparatively  calm  sea,  where  storma  are 
of  rare  occurrence  and  even  strong  winds  almost  unknown. 
They  are  traversed  by  ocean  currents  wliich  arc  strong  and  con- 


stant, flowing  towards  the  northwest  from  the  coast  of  Pern ; 
and  these  physical  conditions  liave  had  a  powerful  influence  on 
tlie  animal  and  vegetable  forms  by  ivliicli  the  islands  are  now 
inhabited.  The  Galapagos  have  also,  during  thi-ee  centurios, 
been  frequently  visited  by  Europeans,  and  M'ere  long  a  favorite 
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resort  of  buccaneers  and  traders,  wlio  found  an  ample  Bnpply  of 
food  in  tlie  large  tortoises  ^riiicli  abound  tbere;  and  to  these 
visits  we  may  perhaps  trace  tlio  introd notion  of  some  animals 
whose  presence  it  is  otherwise  difficult  to  acconnt  for.    The  v 


tation  is  generally  scanty,  but  still  amply  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  considerable  amount  of  animal  life,  as  shown  by  the 
cattle,  horses,  asses,  goats,  pigs,  dogs,  a»d  cats  which  now  run 
wild  in  some  of  the  islands. 

Absence  of  Indi'jeiwiia  Mammalia  and  Amphibia. — As  in  all 
other  oceanic  islands,  we  find  here  no  truly  indigenous  mam* 
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malia,  for  though  there  is  a  mouse  of  the  American  genus 
Ilesperomys,  which  differs  somewliat  from  any  known  species, 
we  can  hardly  consider  this  to  be  indigenous;  iirst, because  these 
creatures  liave  been  little  studied  in  South  America,  and  there 
may  yet  be  many  undescribed  species;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
because,  even  had  it  been  introduced  by  some  European  or  native 
vessel,  there  is  ample  time  in  two  or  three  hundred  years  for  the 
ver}'  different  conditions  to  have  established  a  marked  diversity 
in  the  charactere  of  the  species.  This  is  the  more  probable  be- 
cause tliere  is  also  a  true  rat  of  the  Old  World  genus  Mus,  which 
is  said  to  differ  slightly  from  any  kno.wn  species;  and  as  this 
genus  is  not  a  native  of  the  American  continents,  we  are  sure 
that  it  must  have  been  recently  introduced  into  the  Cxalapagos. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  islands  are  com- 
pletely destitute  of  truly  indigenous  mammalia ;  and  frogs  and 
toads,  the  only  tropical  representatives  of  the  Amphibia,  are 
equally  unknown. 

liejyttleM, — Reptiles,  however,  which  at  fii*st  sight  appear  as 
unsuited  as  mammals  to  pass  over  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean, 
abound  in  the  Galapagos,  though  the  species  are  not  very  nu- 
merous. They  consist  of  land  -  tortoises,  lizards,  and  snakes. 
The  tortoises  consist  of  two  peculiar  species,  l\'8tudo  microphyes^ 
found  in  most  of  the  islands,  and  1\  Ab'nigdoni^  recently  dis- 
covered on  Abingdon  Island,  as  well  as  one  extinct  species,  T, 
ephqyprinix^  found  on  Indefatigable  Island.  These  are  all  of 
very  large  size,  like  the  gigantic  tortoises  of  the  Mascareno 
Islands,  from  which,  however,  they  differ  in  structural  charac- 
ters; and  Dr.  Giinther  believes  that  they  have  been  originally 
derived  from  the  American  continent.'  Considering  the  well- 
known  tenacity  of  life  of  these  animals,  and  the  large  number 
of  allied  forms  which  have  aquatic  or  subaquatic  habits,  it  is 
not  a  very  extravagant  supposition  that  some  ancestral  form, 
carried  out  to  sea  by  a  flood,  was  once  or  twice  safely  drifted  as 
far  as  the  Galapagos,  and  thus  originated  the  races  which  now 
inhabit  them.  • 

*  "  Gigantic  Lnnd-tortoises  Living  nnd  Extinct  in  the  Collection  of  the  British 
^Iiisenm,"  hy  A.  C.  L.  G.  Guntlier,  F.R.S.     1877. 
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The  lizards  are  five  in  number — a  peculiar  species  of  gecko, 
Phyllodactylus  Galapafjensis^  and  four  species  of  the  American 
family  IgnanidcD.  Two  of  these  are  distinct  species  of  the  genus 
Liocephalus,  the  other  two  being  large,  and  so  very  distinct  as  to 
be  classed  in  peculiar  genera.  One  of  these  is  aquatic  and  found 
in  all  the  islands,  swimming  in  the  sea  at  some  distance  from  the 
shore,  and  feeding  on  seaweed ;  the  other  is  terrestrial,  and  is 
confined  to  the  four  central  islands.  These  were  originally  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Bell  as  Amhlyrhynchtis  cristatus  and  A.  aubcins- 
taiua;  they  w^erc  afterwards  placed  in  two  other  genera,  Tra- 
chycephalus  and  Oreocephalus  (see  British  Museum  Catalogue 
of  Lizards) ;  Avhile  in  a  recent  paj^er  by  Dr.  Gunther  the  marine 
si>ecies  is  again  classed  as  Amblyrhynchus,  while  the  terrestrial 
form  is  placed  in  another  genus,  Oonolophus. 

IIow  these  lizards  reached  the  islands  we  cannot  tell.  The 
fact  that  they  all  belong  to  American  genera  or  families  indi- 
cates their  derivation  from  that  continent,  w^Iiile  their  being  all 
distinct  species  is  a  proof  that  their  arrival  took  place  at  a  re- 
mote epoch,  under  conditions  perhaps  somewhat  different  from 
any  which  now  prevail.  It  is  certain  that  animals  of  this  order 
have  some  means  of  crossing  the  sea  not  possessed  by  any  other 
land  vertebrates,  since  they  are  found  in  a  considerable  number 
of  islands  which  possess  no  mammals  nor  any  other  land  reptiles; 
but  what  those  means  are  has  not  yet  been  positively  ascertained. 

It  is  unusual  for  oceanic  islands  to  possess  snakes,  and  it  is 
therefore  somewhat  of  an  anomaly  that  two  species  are  found 
in  the  Galapagos.  Both  are  closely  allied  to  South  American 
forms,  and  one  is  hardly  different  from  a  Chilian  snake,  so  that 
they  indicate  a  more  recent  origin  than  in  the  case  of  the  liz- 
ards. Snakes,  it  is  known,  can  survive  a.  long  time  at  sea,  since 
a  living:  boa-constrictor  once  reached  tlie  Island  of  St.  Vincent 
from  the  coast  of  South  America,  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
miles  by  the  shortest  route.  Snakes  often  frequent  trees,  and 
mi£:ht  thus  be  conveved  long  distances  if  carried  out  to  sea  on 
a  tree  uprooted  by  a  flood  such  as  often  occurs  in  tropical  cli- 
mates, and  especially  during  earthquakes.  To  some  such  acci- 
dent we  may  perhaps  attribute  tlie  presence  of  these  creatures 
in  the  Galapagos,  and  that  it  is  a  very  rare  one  is  indicated  by 
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the  fact  that  only  two  species  have  as  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  footing  there. 

Birds. — We  now  come  to  the  birds,  whose  presence  here  may 
not  seem  so  remarkable,  but  which  yet  present  features  of  inter- 
est not  exceeded  by  any  other  group.  Fifty-seven  species  of 
birds  have  now  been  obtained  on  tliese  islands,  and  of  these 
thirty-eight  are  peculiar  to  them.  But  all  the  species  found  else- 
where, except  one,  belong  to  the  aquatic  tribes  or  the  waders, 
which  arc  pre-eminently  wanderers,  yet  even  of  these  eight  are 
peculiar.  The  true  land  birds  are  thirty-one  in  number,  and  all 
but  one  arc  entirely  confined  to  the  Galapagos;  while  more  than 
half  present  such  peculiarities  that  they  are  classed  as  distinct 
genera.  All  are  allied  to  birds  inhabiting  tropical  America,  some 
very  closely ;  while  one — the  common  American  rice-bird,  which 
ranges  over  the  whole  northern  and  part  of  the  southern  conti- 
nent— is  the  only  land  bird  identical  with  those  of  the  main- 
land. The  following  is  a  list  of  these  land  birds  taken  from  Mr. 
Salvin's  memoir  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zodorjical  Society 
for  the  vear  1876  : 

TcnniD^. 

,,         *',  /  Ihis  nnu  the  two  allied  species  are  related 

2.  vieUinotus >      ,       ,>        •      i-   1    »#•        /       •       1 

^        ..  ,  I      to  n  Peruvian  bird,  Aiimus /o/ioicauatis. 

3.  **      parvulus )  '  ^ 

Mniotiltid^. 

4.  Dendntca  aureola Closely  allied  to  tlie  wide  -  ranging  D. 

(Fstiva, 

lIlRlTNDINID^. 

r#.  Prognc  concolor Allied  to  P,  purpurea  of  North  and  South 

America. 

C<KRKBin.i:. 

0.  Certhidea  olivacea >  A  peculiar  genus  allied  to  the  Andean 

7.  **       J'usca >       genus  Coniro^/rnm. 

Fringillid^. 

8.  Geospiza  magnirostris 

U.         **        strenua 

10.  "  duhia 

11.  **  fortis ^  A  distinct  genus,  but  allied  to  the  Soiiih 

12.  **  nebulosa American  genus  Cuiraca. 

13.  '*  fuliginosa 

14.  *•  pnrvuhi 

15.  **  dentirostris ^ 
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16.  Cactornis  tcandens f,.. 

18.  "        Abingdoni >A  genus  aUied  to  the  last. 

19.  "         pallida 

20.  Camarhynchus  psittaculus , 

21.  **  crassirostris. i    .  ,.  n.  j  ^     xt     » 

^^^  ^^  .  (A  very  pesaluir  genus  allied  to  Neormfn- 

"'  -,  ,7      f (      cAt«  of  the  Tvest  coast  of  Peru. 

2«I.  prosthemelas 

2*.  "  Habeii 

ICTEBIDJS. 

25.  Dolichonyx  oryziuora Ranges  from  Canada  to  Paraguay. 

Ttrannidjs. 

26.  Pyror.ephaliiS  nanus Allied  to  P.  i*ubineus  of  Ecuador. 

27.  Myiarchus  magnirostris Allied  to  West  Indian  species. 

COLUMBIDJS. 

28.  Zenatda  Galapagoensis A  peculiar  species  of  a  South  American 

genus. 

Falconida. 
20.  BuUo  Galapagoensis A  buzzard  of  peculiar  colomlion. 

STBIGIDiE. 

30.  Asia  Galapagoensis Hardly  distinct  from  the  wide-spread  A, 

branhyotus, 

31.  Strix  punctatissima Allied  to  S.Jiammeay  but  quite  distinct. 

We  have  here  every  gradation  of  difference,  from  perfect 
identity  with  the  continental  species  to  genera  so  distinct  that 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  with  what  forms  they  are  most  nearly 
allied ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  diversity  bears  a 
distinct  relation  to  the  probabilities  of,  and  facilities  for,  migra- 
tion to  the  islands.  The  excessively  abundant  rice-bird,  which 
breeds  in  Canada  and  swarms  over  the  whole  United  States,  mi- 
grating to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  visiting  the  dis- 
tant Bermudas  almost  every  year,  and  extending  its  range  as  far 
as  Paraguay,  is  the  only  species  of  land  bird  which  remains 
completely  unchanged  in  the  Galapagos ;  and  we  may  therefore 
conclude  that  some  stragglers  of  the  migrating  host  reach  the 
islands  sufficiently  often  to  keep  up  the  purity  of  the  breed. 
Next,  we  have  the  almost  cosmopolite  short-eared  owl  {Asio 
brachyotus\  which  ranges  from  China  to  Ireland,  and  from 
Greenland  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  of  this  the  Galapagos 
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bird  is  probably  only  one  of  the  numerous  varieties.  The  little 
wood-warbler  {Dendroeca  am^eold)  is  closely  allied  to  a  species 
which  ranges  over  the  whole  of  North  America  and  as  far  south 
as  New  Granada.  It  has  also  been  occasionally  met  with  in  Ber- 
muda, an  indication  th^t  it  has  considerable  powers  of  flight  and 
endurance.  The  more  distinct  species — as  the  mocking-thrushes 
(Mimus),  the  tyrant  fly-catchers  (Pyrocephalus  and  Myiarchus), 
and  the  ground-dove  (Zenaida) — arc  all  allied  to  non-migratory 
species  peculiar  to  tropical  America,  and  of  a  more  restricted 
range;  while  the  distinct  genera  are  allied  to  South  American 
groups  of  finches  and  sugar-birds  which  have  usually  restricted 
ranges,  and  whose  habits  are  such  as  not  to  render  them  likely 
to  be  carried  out  to  sea.  The  remote  ancestral  forms  of  these 
birds  which,  owing  to  some  exceptional  causes,  reached  the  Gal- 
apagos, have  thus  remained  uninfluenced  by  later  migrations, 
and  have  in  consequence  been  developed  into  a  variety  of  dis- 
tinct types  adapted  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  existence  under 
which  they  have  been  placed.  Sometimes  the  diflferent  species 
thus  formed  are  confined  to  one  or  two  of  the  islands  only,  as 
the  two  species  of  Certhidca,  which  are  divided  between  the  isl- 
ands, but  do  not  apj>ear  ever  to  occur  together.  Miinusparvulus 
is  confined  to  Albemarle  Island,  and  M.  trifasciatus  to  Charles 
Island  ;  Cactornis paUida  to  Indefatigable  Island,  and  C.  Abing- 
don't  to  Abingdon  Island. 

Now  all  these  phenomena  are  strictly  consistent  with  the  the- 
ory of  the  peopling  of  the  islands  by  accidental  migrations,  if 
we  only  allow  them  to  have  existed  for  a  sufficiently  long  peri- 
od ;  and  the  fact  that  volcanic  action  has  ceased  on  many  of  the 
islands,  as  well  as  their  great  extent,  would  certainly  indicate  a 
considerable  antiquity. 

The  great  difference  presented  by  the  birds  of  these  islands 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  equally  remote  Azores  and  Ber- 
mudas is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  difference  of  climatal  con- 
ditions. At  the  Galapagos  there  are  none  of  those  periodic 
storms,  gales,  and  hurricanes  which  prevail  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic, and  which  every  year  carry  some  straggling  birds  of  Europe 
or  North  America  to  the  former  islands ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  majority  of  the  tropical  American  birds  are  non-migra- 
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tory,  and  thus  afford  none  of  the  opportunities  presented  by  the 
countless  hosts  of  migrants  which  puss  annually  northward  and 
southward  along  the  European  and  especially  along  the  North 
American  coasts.  It  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  these  different 
conditions  that  we  find  in  one  case  an  almost  perfect  identity 
with,  and  in  the  other  an  almost  equally  complete  diversity 
from,  the  continental  species  of  birds. 

Insects  and  Land  /Shells. — The  other  groups  of  land  animals 
add  little  of  importance  to  the  facts  already  referred  to.  The 
insects  are  very  scanty;  the  most  plentiful  group,  the  beetles, 
only  furnishing  about  thirty-five  species,  belonging  to  twenty- 
nine  genera  and  eighteen  families.  The  species  are  almost  all 
peculiar,  as  are  some  of  the  genera.  They  are  mostly  small 
and  obscure  insects,  allied  either  to  American  or  to  world- wide 
groups.  The  Carabidse  and  the  Ileteromera  are  the  most  abundant 
groups,  the  former  furnishing  six  and  the  latter  eight  species.' 

*  The  following  list  of  the  beetles  yet  known  from  the  Gnhipngos  shows  their 
scanty  pi*o{)ortioiis  and  nccidental  chnmcter;  the  thirty-&even  s|«i'ic8  bch)nging  to 
thirty-one  gcnern  and  eighteen  families.  It  is  taken  from  Mr.  Watorhouse's  euu- 
nieration  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  for  1877  (p.  81): 

CARAUtDiG.  NkCROPHAGA. 

Feronia  calathoides.  Acrihis  serrativentris. 

**       insnlaris.  I'halacrns  Darwinii. 


t( 


Gala pagoen sis.  Dermestes  vulpinns. 
Amhlygnnihus  obscuncomis.  Ci'RCUUoNinjE. 

Solenophorns  Galapagoensis.  Otiorhvntlnis  cnneiformis. 

Notaphus  Galapagoensis.  Anchonus  Galapagoeusis. 

DvTisciDiE.  Long  I  CO  UN  I  A. 

Eunectes  occidentalis.  Eburia  amabilis. 

Malacodkrms.  Hktkromrra. 

Ablechrus  Darwinii.  Stomion  helo|)oides. 
Corynetes  nifi|)es.  **        laevigjitum. 

Bostrichiis  unciniatus.  Ammophorus  obscunis. 

Lamellicoukks.  *  Ciwksoni. 

^      .    ,       ,   .  bifoveatiis. 

Copm  h  g,i brii..  Pedonaces  Gnl..p..B.M!ii»i». 

Klatkuii)^.  Phaleria  manicata. 
Physorhinns  Galapagoensis.  ANTiiRiniUifi. 

Acilius  mcisns.  Ormiscus  vaiiegatus. 
CoiMilatiis  Galapagoensis.  Phytopiiaga. 

Pai.wcornks.  IMahrotica  limbatn. 

Tmpistenius  lateralis.  Docema  Galapagoensis. 

Philhydrns  sp.  I^ngitarsus  lunatus. 

Stapiitlinidjc.  Skccripalpks. 

Creopliilus  villosus.  Scymnus  Galapagoensis. 
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The  land  shells  are  not  abundant — about  twenty  in  all,  most 
of  them  peculiar  species,  but  not  otherwise  remarkable.  The 
observation  of  Captain  Collnet,  quoted  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his 
"Journal,"  that  drift-wood,  bamboos,  canes,  and  the  nuts  of  a 
palm  are  often  washed  on  the  southeastern  shores  of  the  isl- 
ands, furnishes  an  excellent  clew  to  the  manner  in  which  many 
of  the  insects  and  land  shells  may  have  reached  the  Galapagos. 
Whirlwinds  also  have  been  known  to  carry  quantities  of  leaves 
and  other  vegetable  d(5bris  to  great  heights  in  the  air,  and  these 
might  bo  then  carried  away  by  strong  upper  currents  and 
dropped  at  great  distances,  and  witli  them  small  insects  and 
moUusca,  or  their  eggs.  We  must  also  remember  that  volcanic 
islands  are  subject  to  subsidence  as  well  as  elevation;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  during  the  long  period  the  Galapagos  have 
existed  some  islands  may  have  intervened  between  them  and 
the  coast,  and  have  served  as  stepping-stones  by  which  the  pas- 
sage to  them  of  various  organisms  would  be  greatly  facilitated. 
Sunken  banks,  the  relics  of  such  islands,  are  known  to  exist  in 
many  parts  of  the  ocean,  and  countless  others,  no  doubt,  remain 
undiscovered. 

The  Kedinrj  Islands  as  Illustrating  the  Manne?'  in  wlikh 
Oceanic  Islands  are  Peopled. — That  such  causes  as  have  been 
here  adduced  are  those  by  which  oceanic  islands  have  been  peo- 
pled is  further  shown  by  the  condition  of  equally  remote  islands 
which  we  know  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  Such  are 
the  Keeling  or  Cocos  Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  situated 
about  the  same  distance  from  Sumatra  as  the  Galapagos  from 
South  America,  but  mere  coral  reefs,  supporting  abundance  of 
cocoa-nut  palms  as  their  chief  vegetation.  These  islands  were 
visited  by  Mr.  Darwin,  and  their  natural  history  carefully  ex- 
amined. The  only  mammals  are  rats  brought  by  a  wrecked 
vessel,  and  said  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  to  be  common  English  rats, 
"but  smaller  and  more  brightly  colored;"  so  that  w^e  have  here 
an  illustration  of  how  soon  a  difference  of  race  is  established 
under  a  constant  and  uniform  difference  of  conditions.  There 
are  no  true  land  birds,  but  there  are  snipes  and  rails,  both  ai>- 
parently  common  Malayan  species.  Keptiles  are  represented  by 
one  small  lizard,  but  no  account  of  this  is  given  in  the  "  Zoology 
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of  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,"  and  wo  may  therefore  eoncliido 
that  it  was  an  introduced  species.  Of  insects,  careful  collect- 
ing only  produced  thirteen  species  belonging  to  eiglit  distinct 
ordei-s.  The  only  beetle  was  a  small  Elater,  tlie  Orthoptera 
were  a  Gryllus  and  a  Blatta ;  and  there  were  two  flies,  two  ants, 
and  two  small  moths,  one  a  Diopsea  which  swarms  everywhere 
in  the  eastern  tropics  in  grassy  places.  Ail  these  insects  were, 
no  doubt,  brought  either  by  winds,  by  floating  timber  (which 
reaches  the  islands  abundantly),  or  by  clinging  to  the  feathers 
of  aquatic  or  wading  birds ;  and  we  only  require  more  time,  to 
introduce  a  greater  variety  of  species,  and  a  better  soil  and  more 
varied  vegetation,  to  enable  them  to  live  and  multiply,  in  order 
to  give  these  islands  a  fauna  and  flora  equal  to  those  of  the  Ber- 
mudas. Of  wild  plants  thea*e  were  only  twenty  species,  belong- 
ing to  nineteen  genera  and  to  no  less  than  sixteen  natural  fami- 
lies, while  all  were  common  tropical  shore  plants.  These  islands 
are  thus  evidently  stocked  by  waifs  and  strays  brought  by  the 
winds  and  waves;  but  their  scanty  vegetation  is  mainly  due  to 
unfavorable  conditions — the  barren  coral  rock  and  sand,  of  which 
they  are  wholly  composed,  together  with  exposure  to  sea-air,  be- 
ing suitable  to  a  very  limited  number  of  species  which  soon 
monopolize  the  surface.  With  more  variety  of  soil  and  aspect 
a  greater  variety  of  plants  would  establish  themselves,  and  these 
would  favor  the  preservation  and  increase  of  more  insects,  birds, 
and  other  animals,  as  we  And  to  bo  the  case  in  many  small  and 
remote  islands.* 

^  Junn  FciTiandez  is  a  good  example  of  a  smnU  island  which,  with  time  and  favor- 
able conditions^  has  acquired  a  tolerably  rich  and  highly  peculiar  flora  and  fauna.  It 
is  situated  in  34°  8.  lat.,  400  miles  from  the  coast  of  Chili,  and,  so  far  as  facilities  for 
the  transport  of  living  organisms  are  concerned,  is  by  no  means  in  a  favorable  posi- 
tion, for  the  ocean  currents  come  from  the  southwest  in  a  direction  where  there  is 
no  land  but  the  antarctic  continent,  and  the  prevalent  winds  are  also  westerly.  No 
doubt,  however,  there  are  occasional  storms,  and  there  may  have  been  intermediate 
islands;  but  its  chief  advantages  are,  no  doubt,  its  antiquity  and  its  varied  surface, 
offering  many  chances  for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  whatever  plants  and  ani- 
mals have  chanced  to  reach  it.  The  island  consists  of  basalt,  greenstone,  and  other 
ancient  rocks,  and,  though  only  about  twelve  miles  long,  its  mountains  are  three 
thousand  feet  high.  Enjoying  a  moist  and  temperate  climate,  it  is  especially  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  ferns,  which  are  very  abundant ;  and  as  the  spores  of  these  plants 
are  as  fine  as  dust,  and  very  easily  carried  for  enormoos  distances  by  winds,  it  is  not 
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Flora  of  the  Galapagos. — The  plants  of  these  islands  are  so 
much  more  numerous  than  the  known  animals,  even  including 
tlie  insects,  they  have  been  so  carefully  studied  by  eminent 
botanists,  and  their  relations  throw  so  much  light  on  tlie  past 
liistory  of  the  group,  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  giving  a 
brief  outline  of  the  peculiarities  and  affinities  of  the  flora.  The 
statements  we  shall  make  on  this  subject  will  be  taken  from  the 
memoir  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  the  JAnnceaii  Transactions  for 
1851,  founded  on  Mr.  Darwin's  collections,  and  a  later  paper  by 
N.  J.  Andersson  in  the  Linnoia  of  1861,  embodying  more  recent 
discoveries. 

The  total  number  of  flowering  plants  known  at  the  latter  date 
was  332,  of  which  174  were  peculiar  to  the  islands,  while  158 
were  common  to  other  countries.  Of  these  latter  about  20  have 
been  introduced  by  man,  while  the  remainder  are  all  natives  of 
some  part  of  America,  though  about  a  third  part  are  species  of 
wide  range  extending  into  both  hemispheres.  Of  those  confined 
to  America,  42  are  found  in  both  the  northern  and  southern 
continents,  21  are  confined  to  South  America,  while  20  are 
found  only  in  North  America,  the  West  Indies,  or  Mexico. 
This  equality  of  Xorth  American  and  South  American  species 
in  the  Galapagos  is  a  fact  of  great  significance  in  connection 
with  the  observation  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  that  the  peculiar 
species  are  allied  to  the  plants  of  temperate  America  or  to  those 
of  the  high  Andes,  while  the  non-peculiar  species  are  mostly 


suiprising  thnt  there  nra  twenty.fonr  species  on  the  island,  while  tlie  remote  period 
wlien  it  first  received  its  ve};ctation  may  be  indicnted  by  the  fact  that  four  of  the 
species  arc  quite  peculiar.  The  same  general  character  per^'ades  the  whole  flora 
and  fauna.  For  so  small  nn  island  it  is  rich,  containing  a  considerable  number  of 
flowering  plants,  four  true  land  birds,  about  fifty  s])ecies  of  insects,  and  twenty  of 
land  shells.  Almost  all  these  belong  to  South  American  genera,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion  are  South  Ameiican  s])ecies;  but  several  of  the  ])lants  and  insects,  half  the 
birds,  and  the  whole  of  the  land  shells  arc  peculiar.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
means  of  transmission  were  formerly  greater  than  they  are  now,  and  that  in  the  C4tse 
of  land  shells  none  have  been  introduced  f«)r  so  long  a  {leriod  that  all  have  become 
modified  into  distinct  forms,  or  have  been  preserved  on  the  island  while  they  have 
become  extinct  on  the  continent.  For  a  detailed  examination  of  the  causei«  which 
have  led  to  the  modification  of  the  humming-birds  of  Juan  Fernandes,  see  the  au- 
thor's **  Tropical  Nature,"  p.  140;  while  a  general  account  of  the  fauna  of  the  island 
U  given  in  his  '*  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animab/'  Vol.  II.,  p.  40. 
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such  as  inhabit  the  hotter  regions  of  the  tropics  near  tlie  level 
of  the  sea.  He  also  observes  tliat  the  seeds  of  this  latter  class 
of  Galapagos  plants  often  have  special  means  of  transport,  or 
belong  to  groups  whose  seeds  are  known  to  stand  long  voyages 
and  to  possess  great  vitality.  Mr.  Bentham,  also,  in  liis  elaborate 
account  of  the  Composite,*  remarks  on  the  decided  Central 
American  or  Mexican  affinities  of  the  Galapagos  species,  so  that 
we  may  consider  this  to  be  a  tlioroughly  well-established  fact. 

Tiie  most  prevalent  families  of  plants  in  the  Galapagos  are 
the  Compositce  (40  species),  Gramineae  (32  species),  Leguminoste 
(30  species),  and  Euphorbiaceae  (29  species).  Of  the  Composite 
most  of  the  species,  except  such  as  are  common  weeds  or  shore 
plants,  are  peculiar,  but  there  are  only  two  peculiar  genera  allied 
to  Mexican  forms  and  not  very  distinct ;  while  the  genus  Lipo- 
chaBta,  represented  here  by  a  single  species,  is  only  found  else- 
where in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  though  it  has  American  affin- 
ities. 

Orirjui  of  the  Galapagos  Flora. — These  facts  are  explained  by 
the  past  history  of  the  American  continent,  its  separation  at  va- 
rious epochs  by  arms  of  the  sea  uniting  the  two  oceans  across 
what  is  now  Central  America  (the  last  separation  being  of  re- 
cent date,  as  shown  by  the  identical  species  of  fishes  on  both 
sides  of  the  isthmus),  and  the  influence  of  the  glacial  epoch  in 
driving  the  temperate  American  flora  southward  along  the 
mountain  plateaus.*  At  the  time  when  the  two  oceans  were 
united,  a  portion  of  the  Gulf  Stream  may  have  been  diverted 
into  the  Pacific,  giving  rise  to  a  current,  some  part  of  which 
would  almost  certainly  have  reached  the  Galapagos,  and  this 
may  have  helped  to  bring  about  that  singular  assemblage  of 
West  Indian  and  Mexican  plants  now  found  there.  And  as  we 
now  believe  that  the  duration  of  the  last  glacial  epoch  in  its  suc- 
cessive phases  was  much  longer  than  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  it  finally  passed  away,  while  throughout  the  Miocene  epoch 
the  snow-line  would  often  be  lowered  during  periods  of  high 
eccentricity,  we  are  enabled  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the 

*  Journal  of  the  Linncpan  Societi/t  Vol.  XIIL,  Botany,  p.  556. 

*  **  Geographical  Distribation  of  Animals,"  Vol  XL,  p.  81. 
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causes  which  may  have  led  to  the  islands  being  stocked  with 
those  northern  or  subalpine  types  which  are  so  characteristic  a 
feature  of  that  portion  of  the  Galapagos  flora  which  consists  of 
peculiar  species. 

On  the  whole,  the  flora  agrees  with  the  fauna  in  indicating  a 
moderately  remote  origin,  great  isolation,  and  changes  of  condi- 
tions affording  facilities  for  the  introduction  of  organisms  from 
various  parts  of  the  American  coast,  and  even  from  the  West 
Indian  Islands  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  As  in  the  case  of  the  birds, 
the  several  islands  differ  considerably  in  their  native  plants, 
many  species  being  limited  to  one  or  two  islands  only,  while 
others  extend  to  several.  This  is,  of  course,  what  might  be  ex- 
pected on  any  theory  of  their  origin ;  because,  even  if  the  whole 
of  the  islands  had  once  been  united  and  afterwards  separated, 
long-continued  isolation  would  often  lead  to  the  differentiation 
of  species,  while  the  varied  conditions  to  be  found  upon  islands 
differing  in  size  and  altitude  as  well  as  in  luxuriance  of  vegeta- 
tion would  often  lead  to  the  extinction  of  a  species  on  one  isl- 
and and  its  preservation  on  another.  If  the  several  islands  had 
been  equally  well  explored,  it  might  be  interesting  to  see  wheth- 
er, as  in  the  case  of  the  Azores,  the  number  of  species  diminished 
in  those  more  remote  from  the  coast ;  but,  unfortunately,  our 
knowledge  of  the  productions  of  the  various  islands  of  the  group 
is  exceedingly  unequal,  and,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  rep- 
resentative species  inhabit  distinct  islands,  we  have  no  certainty 
on  the  subject.  All  the  more  interesting  problems  in  geograph- 
ical distribution,  however,  arise  from  the  relation  of  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  the  group  as  a  whole  to  those  of  the  surrounding 
continents ;  and  we  shall  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  confine  our- 
selves to  this  aspect  of  the  question  in  our  discussion  of  the  phe- 
nomena presented  by  oceanic  or  continental  islands. 

Concluding  liomirlcs. — The  Galapagos  offer  an  instructive 
contrast  with  the  Azores,  showing  how  a  diflference  of  conditions 
that  might  be  thought  unimportant  may  yet  produce  very  strik- 
ing results  in  the  forms  of  life.  Although  the  Galapagos  are 
much  nearer  a  continent  than  the  Azores,  the  number  of  species 
of  plants  common  to  the  continent  is  much  less  in  the  former 
case  than  in  the  latter,  and  this  is  still  more  prominent  a  charac- 
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teristic  of  the  insect  and  the  bird  fauna.  This  difference  has 
been  shown  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  one  archipelago 
being  situated  in  a  stormy,  the  other  in  a  calm,  portion  of  the 
ocean ;  and  it  demonstrates  the  preponderating  importance  of 
the  atmosphere  as  an  agent  in  the  dispereal  of  birds,  insects,  and 
plants.  Yet  ocean  currents  and  surface  drifts  are  undoubtedly 
efficient  carriers  of  plants,  and,  with  plants,  of  insects  and  shells, 
especially  in  the  tropics ;  and  it  is  probably  to  this  agency  that 
we  may  impute  the  recent  introduction  of  a  number  of  common 
Peruvian  and  Chilian  littoral  species,  and  also  at  a  more  remote 
period  of  several  West  Indian  types  when  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma was  submerged. 

In  the  case  of  these  islands  we  see  the  importance  of  taking 
past  conditions  of  sea  and  land  and  past  changes  of  climate  into 
account,  in  order  to  explain  the  relations  of  the  peculiar  or  en- 
demic species  of  their  fauna  and  flora ;  and  we  may  even  see  an 
indication  of  the  eflfects  of  climatal  changes  in  the  Northern 
Ilemisphere,  in  the  north  temperate  or  Alpine  affinities  of  so 
many  of  the  plants,  and  even  of  some  of  the  birds.  The  relation 
between  the  migratory  habits  of  the  birds  and  the  amount  of 
difference  from  continental  types  is  strikingly  accordant  with 
the  fact  that  it  is  almost  exclusively  migratory  birds  that  annu- 
ally reach  the  Azores  and  Bermuda ;  while  the  corresponding 
fact  that  the  seeds  of  those  plants  which  are  common  to  the 
Galapagos  and  the  adjacent  continent  have  all — as  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  states — some  special  means  of  dispersal  is  equally  intel- 
ligible. The  reason  why  the  Galapagos  possess  four  times  as 
many  peculiar  species  of  plants  as  the  Azores  is  clearly  a  result 
of  the  less  constant  introduction  of  seeds,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  storms ;  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  group,  allowing  more 
time  for  specific  change;  and  the  influence  of  cold  epochs  and 
of  alterations  of  sea  and  land  in  bringing  somewhat  different  sets 
of  plants  at  different  times  within  the  influence  of  such  modi- 
fied winds  and  currents  as  might  convey  them  to  the  islands. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the 
probable  origin  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Galapagos  by 
means  of  the  illustrative  facts  and  general  principles  already 
adduced. 
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(  IIAPTER  XIV. 

sr.  IlKLKNA; 

ro>iii>'n  nn.l  riix^iral  Koaturo^  i>t*  St.  Ileloim. — Change  Effected  bj  Earopean  Oc- 
cii|'ation.—  riic  lnM'ii>  vt"  Si,  Helena. — Coleoptera. — PecalUriiiee  and  Origia  of 
the  Ci'leo]  ie!;\  of  Si.  Iloloiui.— Land  SlielU  of  St.  Helena. — Abfenoe  of  Fresh- 
uatei-  Ore^aiii^tiK. — N;;(i\o  Ve);otation  of  St.  Helena. — The  Rdations  of  the  St. 
Ht.'Ieiia  ('uini>o>ita'.— i.\MU'Iiivling  Keniarks  on  St.  Helena. 

In  order  to  illustrate  as  ooinpletely  as  possible  the  peculiar 
|)Ijenoiiiena  of  oeeaiiie  i^lanlU,  \vu  will  next  examine  the  oi^nic 
pHKliictions  of  St.  Helena,  and  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  since 
these  eoinl»inc  in  a  hi*::her  decree  than  any  other  spots  upon  the 
'^liAm  extreme  isolation  from  all  more  extensive  lands  with  a 
tol(ial»]y  rieli  fauna  and  tliu-a  whose  peculiarities  are  of  snrpass- 
iriL'  interest.  l>oth,  toes  liave  reeeived  considerable  attention 
liorii  naturalists;  and  thou«rh  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in 
tin-  JMttrr  ^rroup,  our  knowledn^c  is  sufficient  to  enable  ns  to  ar- 
rive .it  maiiv  iiiterestiuic  results. 

I'nHifinit  it  ml  J*hfjs!ral  Ftutnre^  of  St.  IleUna. — This  island 
i-i  jitiiatird  nearlv  in  the  middle  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Ifi'In^''  iiion*  than  1  KM)  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  1800 
jrom  Soutli  America.  It  is  about  ten  miles  long  by  eight  wide, 
and  i'^  wholly  volcanic,  eonsistiug  of  ancient  basalts,  lavas,  and 
otiicr  volcanic  ])roducts.  It  is  very  mountainous  and  rugged, 
hounded,  for  the  most  part,  by  enormous  precipices,  and  rising  to 
a  IniMrJit  of  i^T^K)  feet  above  the  sea-level.  An  ancient  crater, 
about,  four  miles  across,  is  open  on  the  south  side,  and  its  north- 
ern rim  forms  the  hip:hest  and  central  ridge  of  the  island. 
Many  other  hills  and  peaks,  however,  arc  more  than  two  thou- 
»-;ind  f(r(*t  hi<^h,and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  surface  consists 
of  a  ru^^cjd  j)lateau,  having  an  elevation  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
to  twr>  thousand  feet.     Everything  indicates  that  St.  Helena  is 
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an  isolated  volcanic  mass  built  up  from  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 
Mr. Wollaston  remarks,  "There  are  the  strongest  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  area  of  St.  Helena  was  never  very  much  larger 
than  it  is  at  present — the  comparatively  shallow  sea-soundings 
within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore  revealing  an 
abruptly  defined  ledge,  heyond  which  no  bottom  is  reached  at  a 
depth  of  250  fathoms ;  so  that  the  original  basaltic  mass,  which 
was  gradually  piled  up  by  means  of  successive  eruptions  from 
beneath  the  ocean,  would  appear  to  liave  its  limit  definitely 
marked  out  by  this  suddenly  terminating  submarine  cliff — the 
space  between  it  and  the  existing  coast-line  being  reasonably  re- 
ferred to  that  slow  process  of  disintegration  by  which  the  island 
has  been  i-educed,  through  the  eroding  action  of  the  elements, 
to  its  present  dimensions."  If  we  add  to  this  that  between  the 
island  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  is  a 
profound  oceanic  gulf  known  to  reach  a  depth  of  2860  fathoms, 
or  17,160  feet,  while  an  equally  deep,  or  perhaps  deeper,  ocean 
extends  to  the  west  and  southwest,  we  shall  be  satisfied  that  St. 
Helena  is  a  true  oceanic  island,  and  that  it  owes  none  of  its  pe- 
culiarities to  a  former  union  with  any  continent  or  other  distant 
land. 

Change  KffecUd  by  European  Occupation. — When  first  dis- 
covered, 378  years  ago,  St.  Helena  was  densely  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  forest  vegetation,  the  trees  overhanging  the  seaward 
precipices  and  covering  every  part  of  the  surface  with  an  ever- 
green mantle.  This  indigenous  vegetation  has  been  almost 
wholly  destroyed ;  and  although  an  immense  number  of  foreign 
plants  have  been  introduced,  and  have  more  or  less  completely 
established  themselves,  yet  the  general  aspect  of  the  island  is 
now  so  barren  and  forbidding  that  some  persons  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  was  once  all  green  and  fertile.  The  cause  of 
the  change  is,  however,  very  easily  explained.  The  rich  soil 
formed  by  decomposed  volcanic  rock  and  vegetable  deposits 
could  only  be  retained  on  the  steep  slopes  so  long  as  it  was  pro- 
tected by  the  vegetation  to  which  it  in  great  part  owed  its  origin. 
When  this  was  destroyed,  the  heavy  tropical  rains  soon  washed 
away  the  soil,  and  has  left  a  vast  expanse  of  bare  rock  or  sterile 
clay.     This  irrepamble  destruction  was  caused,  in  the  first  place, 
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by  goats,  which  were  introduced  by  tlio  Portuguese  in  1513, 
and  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  1588  tliey  existed  in  thousands. 
These  animals  are  the  greatest  of  all  foes  to  trees,  because  they 
eat  oflE  the  young  seedlings,  and  thus  prevent  the  natural  resto- 
ration of  the  forest.  They  were,  however,  aided  by  the  reckless 
waste  of  man.  The  East  India  Company  took  possession  of  the 
island  in  1651,  and  about  the  year  1700  it  began  to  bo  seen  that 
the  forests  were  fast  diminishing,  and  required  some  protec- 
tion. Two  of  the  native  trees,  redwood  and  ebony,  were  good 
for  tanning,  and,  to  save  trouble,  the  bark  was  wastef ully  stripped 
from  the  trunks  only,  the  remainder  being  left  to  rot ;  while  in 
1709  a  largo  quantity  of  the  rapidly  disappearing  ebony  was 
used  to  burn  lime  for  building  fortiiications  !  By  the  MS.  rec- 
ords quoted  in  Mr.  Melliss's  interesting  volume  on  St.  Helena,* 
it  is  evident  that  the  evil  consequences  of  allowing  the  trees  to 
bo  destroyed  were  clearly  foreseen,  as  the  following  passages 
show :  "  Wo  find  the  place  called  the  Great  Wood  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  full  of  young  trees,  where  the  hogs  (of  which  there 
is  a  great  abundance)  do  not  come  to  root  them  np.  But  the 
Great  Wood  is  miserably  lessened  and  destroyed  within  our 
memories,  and  is  not  near  the  circuit  and  length  it  was.  But  wo 
believe  it  does  not  contain  now  less  than  fifteen  hundred  acres 
of  fine  woodland  and  good  ground,  but  no  springs  of  water  but 
what  is  salt  or  brackish,  which  we  take  to  be  the  reason  that  that 
part  was  not  inhabited  when  the  people  first  chose  out  their 
settlements  and  made  plantations ;  but  if  wells  could  be  sunk, 
which  the  governor  says  he  will  attempt  when  wo  have  more 
hands,  we  should  then  think  it  the  most  pleasant  and  healthiest 
part  of  the  island.  But  as  to  healthiness,  we  don't  think  it  will 
hold  so  if  the  wood  that  keeps  the  land  warm  were  destroyed ; 
for  then  the  rains,  which  are  violent  here,  would  carry  away 
the  upper  soil,  and,  it  being  a  clay  marl  underneath,  would  pro- 
duce but  little ;  as  it  is,  we  think  in  case  it  were  enclosed  it 
might  be  greatly  improved.  .  .  .  When  once  this  wood  is  gone, 
the  island  will  soon  be   ruined.  .  .  .  We  viewed  the  wood's 

'  **  St.  Helena:  a  Physical,  Iligtorical,  and  Topographical  Description  of  the  Isl< 
and,"  etc.,  by  John  Chicles  Melliss,  F.G.S.,  etc.    London,  1875. 
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end  which  joins  tlie  Honorable  Company's  plantation  called  tlie 
Ilutts,  but  the  wood  is  so  destroyed  that  the  beginning  of  the 
Great  Wood  is  now  a  whole  mile  beyond  that  place ;  and  all  the 
soil  being  washed  away,  that  distance  is  now  entirely  barren" 
(MS.  Ilecords,  1716).  In  1709  the  governor  reported  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  that  the  timber 
was  rapidly  disappearing,  and  that  the  goats  should  be  destroy- 
ed for  the  preservation  of  the  ebony  wood,  and  because  the  isl- 
and was  suffering  from  droughts.  The  reply  was,  "  The  goats 
are  not  to  be  destroyed,  being  more  valuable  than  ebony."  Thus, 
through  the  gross  ignorance  of  those  in  power,  the  last  oppor- 
tunity of  preserving  the  peculiar  vegetation  of  St.  Ilelena,  and 
preventing  the  island  from  becoming  the  comparatively  rocky 
desert  it  now  is,  was  allowed  to  pass  away.*  Even  in  a  mere 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  error  was  a  fatal  one,  for  in  the  next 
century  (in  1810)  another  governor  reports  the  total  destruction 
of  the  great  forests  by  the  goats,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
cost  of  importing  fuel  for  government  use  was  £2729  7s.  8d.  for 
a  single  year!  About  this  time  large  numbers  of  European, 
American,  Australian,  and  South  African  plants  were  imported, 
and  many  of  these  ran  wild  and  increased  so  rapidly  as  to  drive 
out  and  exterminate  much  of  the  relics  of  the  native  flora ;  so 
that  now  English  broom,  gorse  and  brambles,  willows  and  pop- 


'  Mr.  Marsh,  in  his  interesting  work  entitled  '*The  Earth  as  Modified  by  Htimnn 
Action"  (p.  51),  thus  remarks  on  the  effect  of  browsing  quadrupeds  in  destroying  and 
ctieeking  woody  vegetation :  **  I  am  convinced  that  forests  would  soon  cover  many  parts 
of  the  Arabian  and  African  deserts  if  man  and  domestic  animals,  especially  the  goat 
and  the  camel,  were  banislied  from  them.  The  liard  palate  and  tongue  and  strong 
teeth  and  jaws  of  this  latter  quadrupe«l  enable  him  to  break  off  and  masticate  tough 
and  thorny  branches  as  large  as  the  finger.  He  is  particularly  fond  of  the  smaller  twigs, 
leaves,  and  seed-pods  of  the  Sont  and  other  acacias,  which,  like  the  American  Robinia, 
thrive  well  on  dry  and  sandy  soils ;  and  he  spares  no  tree  the  branches  of  which  are 
within  his  reach,  except,  if  I  remember  right,  the  tamarisk  that  produces  manna. 
Young  trees  sprout  plentifully  around  the  springs  and  along  the  winter  water-courses 
of  the  desert,  and  these  are  just  the  halting-stations  of  the  caravans  and  their  routes 
of  travel.  In  the  shade  of  these  trees,  annual  grasses  and  perennial  shrubs  shoot  up, 
but  are  mown  down  by  the  hungry  cattle  of  the  Bedouin  as  faist  as  they  grow.  A 
few  years  of  undisturbed  vegetation  would  suffice  to  cover  such  points  with  groves, 
and  these  would  gradually  extend  themselves  over  soils  where  now  scarcely  any  green 
thing  but  the  bitter  colocynth  and  the  poisonous  fox-glove  is  ever  seen." 
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lars,  and  some  common  American,  Cape,  and  Australian  weeds, 
alone  meet  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  visitor.  These,  in  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker's  opinion,  render  it  absolutely  impossible  to  restore  the 
native  flora,  which  only  lingers  in  a  few  of  the  loftiest  ridges 
and  most  inaccessible  precipices,  and  is  mrely  seen  except  by 
some  exploring  naturalist. 

This  almost  total  extirpation  of  a  luxuriant  and  highly  pecul- 
iar vegetation  must  inevitably  have  caused  the  destruction  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  lower  animals  which  once  existed  on 
the  island,  and  it  is  rather  singular  that  so  much  as  has  actually 
been  discovered  should  be  left  to  show  us  the  nature  of  the 
aboriginal  fauna.  Many  naturalists  have  made  small  collections 
during  short  visits,  but  we  owe  our  present  complete  knowledge 
of  the  two  most  interesting  groups  of  animals — the  insects  and 
the  land  shells — mainly  to  the  late  Mr.  T.  Vernon  Wollaston, 
who,  after  liaving  thoroughly  explored  Madeira  and  the  Cana- 
ries, undertook  a  voyage  to  St.  Helena  for  the  express  purpose 
of  studying  its  terrestrial  fauna,  and  resided  for  six  months 
(1875-76)  in  a  high  central  position,  whence  the  loftiest  peaks 
could  bo  explored.  The  results  of  his  labors  are  contained  in 
two  volumes,*  which,  like  all  that  he  wrote,  are  models  of  accu- 
racy and  research,  and  it  is  to  these  volumes  that  we  arc  indebt- 
ed for  the  interesting  and  suggestive  facts  which  we  here  lay 
before  our  readers. 

Injects — Coleopiera. — The  total  number  of  species  of  beetles 
hitherto  observed  at  St.  Helena  is  203 ;  but  of  these  no  less 
than  74  are  common  and  wide-spread  insects,  which  have  cer- 
tainly, in  Mr.  Wollaston's  opinion,  been  introduced  by  human 
agency.  There  remain  129,  which  are  believed  to  be  truly  ab- 
origines, and  of  these  all  but  one  are  found  nowhere  else  on  the 
globe.  But,  in  addition  to  this  large  amount  of  specific  pecu- 
liarity (perhaps  unequalled  anywhere  else  in  the  world),  the 
beetles  of  this  island  are  equally  remarkable  for  their  generic 
isolation,  and  for  the  altogether  exceptional  proportion  in  which 
the  great  divisions  of  the  order  are  represented.  The  species 
belong  to  thirty-nine  genera,  of  which  no  less  than  twenty-five 
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are  peculiar  to  the  island ;  and  many  of  tlicse  ai*e  suck  isolated 
forms  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  their  allies  in  any  particular 
country.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  indigenous  species  are  Rhyncoph- 
ora,  or  weevils,  while  more  than  two  fifths  (fifty-four  species)  be- 
long to  one  family,  the  Cossonidaj.  Xow,  although  the  Rhyn- 
cophora  are  an  immensely  numerous  group  and  always  form  a 
largo  portion  of  the  insect  population,  they  nowhere  else  ap- 
proach such  a  proportion  as  this.  For  example,  in  Madeira  they 
form  one  sixth  of  the  wliolo  of  the  indigenous  Coleoptera,  in 
the  Azores  less  than  one  tentli,  and  in  Britain  one  seventh. 
Even  more  interesting  is  the  fact  that  the  twenty  genera  to 
which  these  insects  belong  are  every  one  of  them  peculiar  to 
the  island,  and  in  many  cases  have  no  near  allies  elsewhere,  so 
that  we  cannot  but  look  on  this  group  of  beetles  as  forming  the 
most  characteristic  portion  of  the  ancient  insect  fauna.  Now, 
as  the  great  majority  of  these  are  wood-borei*s,  and  all  are  closely 
attached  to  vegetation,  and  often  to  particular  species  of  plants, 
we  might,  as  Mr.  Wollaston  well  observes,  deduce  the  former 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  island  from  the  great  preponderance 
of  this  group,  even  had  we  not  positive  evidence  tliat  it  was 
at  no  distant  epoch  densely  forest-clad.  We  will  now  proceed 
briefly  to  indicate  the  numbers  and  peculiarities  of  each  of  the 
families  of  beetles  which  enter  into  the  St.  Helena  fauna,  taking 
them,  not  in  systematic  order,  but  according  to  their  importance 
in  the  island. 

1.  RiiYNCopiioRA. — This  great  division  includes  the  weevils 
and  allied  groups,  and,  as  above  stated,  exceeds  in  number  of 
species  all  the  other  beetles  of  the  island.  Four  families  are 
represented ;  the  Cossonida?,  with  fifteen  peculiar  genera  com- 
prising fifty-four  species,  and  one  minute  insect  (Stenoscelis  hy- 
lastoides)  forming  a  peculiar  genus,  but  which  has  been  found 
also  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to 
say  of  which  country  it  is  really  a  native,  or  whether  it  is  indig- 
enous to  both,  and  dates  back  to  the  remote  period  when  St. 
Helena  received  its  early  immigrants.  All  the  Cossonida?  are 
found  in  the  highest  and  wildest  parts  of  the  island  where  the 
native  vegetation  still  lingers,  and  many  of  them  are  only  found 
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in  the  decaying  stems  of  tree-ferns,  box-wood,  arborescent  Com- 
positffi,  and  other  indigenous  plants.  They  are  all  pre-eminently 
peculiar  and  isolated,  having  no  direct  affinity  to  species  found 
in  any  other  country.  Tlie  next  family,  the  Tanyrhynchidse,  has 
one  peculiar  genus  in  St.  Helena,  with  ten  species.  This  genus 
(Nesiotes)  is  remotely  allied  to  European,  Australian,  and  Ma- 
deiran  insects  of  the  same  family :  the  habits  of  the  species  arc 
similar  to  those  of  the  Cossonidse.  The  Trachyphloeidae  are  repre- 
sented by  a  single  species  belonging  to  a  peculiar  genus  not  very 
remote  from  a  European  form.  The  Anthribidffi,  again,  are  high- 
ly peculiar.  There  are  twenty-six  species,  belonging  to  three 
genera,  all  endemic,  and  so  extremely  peculiar  that  they  form 
two  new  sub-families.  One  of  the  .genera,  Acarodes,  is  said  to 
be  allied  to  a  Madeiran  genus. 

2.  Geodephaoa. — These  are  the  terrestrial  carnivorous  beetles, 
very  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  In  St.  Helena 
there  are  fourteen  species,  belonging  to  three  genera,  one  of 
which  is  peculiar.  This  is  the  ITaplothorax  BurcheUii^  the  largest 
beetle  on  the  island,  and  now  very  rare.  It  resembles  a  large 
black  Carabus.  There  is  also  a  peculiar  Calosoma,  very  distinct, 
though  resembling  in  some  respects  certain  African  species. 
The  rest  of  the  Geodephaga,  twelve  in  number,  belong  to  the 
wide-spread  genus  Bembidium ;  but  they  are  altogether  peculiar 
and  isolated,  except  one,  which  is  of  European  type,  and  alone 
has  wings,  all  the  rest  being  wingless. 

3.  Hkteromera. — This  group  is  represented  by  three  peculiar 
genera  containing  four  species,  with  two  species  belonging  to 
European  genera.  They  belong  to  the  families  Opatridse,  Mor- 
dellidcB,  and  Anthicidse. 

4.  Braciiyelytra. — Of  this  group  there  are  six  peculiar  spe- 
cies, belonging  to  four  European  genera — Homalota,  Philonthus, 
Xantholinus,  and  Oxytelus. 

5.  Priocerata. — The  families  Elateridee  and  Anobiidse  are 
each  represented  by  a  peculiar  species  of  a  European  genus. 

6.  PiiYTOPHAGA. — There  are  only  three  species  of  this  tribe, 
belonging  to  the  European  genus  Longitarsus. 

7.  Lamellicornis. — Here  are  three  species,  belonging  to  two 
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genera.  One  is  a  peculiar  species  of  Trox,  allied  to  Sontli  Afri- 
can forms ;  the  other  two  belong  to  the  peculiar  genas  Melissins, 
which  Mr.  AVollaston  considers  to  be  remotely  allied  to  Aastra- 
lian  insects. 

8.  PsEUDo-TRiMERA. — Ilcrc  wc  havo  the  fine  lady-bird  Chile- 
menus  lunata,  also  fonnd  in  Africa,  bat  apparently  indigenous 
in  St.  Helena;  and  a  pecnliar  species  of  Euxestes,  a  genus  only 
found  elsewhere  in  Madeira. 

9.  Triciiopterygid-e. — These,  the  minutest  of  beetles,  are  rep- 
resented by  one  species  of  the  European  and  Madeiran  genus 
Ptinella. 

10.  Xecrophaga.  —  One  indigenous  species  of  Cryptophaga 
inhabits  St.  Helena,  and  thi§  is  said  to  be  very  closely  allied  to 
a  Cape  species. 

Peculiarities  and  Origin  of  the  Coleoptera  of  St,  Helena. — 
We  see  that  the  great  mass  of  the  indigenous  species  are  not 
only  peculiar  to  the  island,  but  so  isolated  in  their  characters  as 
to  show  no  close  affinity  witli  any  existing  insects ;  while  a  small 
number  (about  one  third  of  the  whole)  have  some  relations, 
though  often  very  remote,  with  species  now  inhabiting  Europe, 
Madeira,  or  South  Africa.  These  facts  clearly  point  to  the  very 
great  antiquity  of  the  insect  fauna  of  St.  Helena,  which  has  al- 
lowed time  for  the  modification  of  the  originally  introduced  spe- 
cies, and  their  special  adaptation  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
this  remote  island.  This  antiquity  is  also  shown  by  the  remark- 
able specific  modification  of  a  few  types.  Thus  the  whole  of 
the  Cossonidfti  may  be  referred  to  three  types,  one  species  only 
{Uexacoptus  ftrrufjineus)  being  allied  to  the  European  Cossoni- 
daj,  though  forming  a  distinct  genus ;  a  group  of  three  genera 
and  seven  species  remotely  allied  to  the  iStenoscelis  hylastoides^ 
which  occurs  also  at  tlie  Cape ;  while  a  group  of  twelve  genera 
with  forty-six  species  have  their  only  (remote)  allies  in  a  few 
insects  widely  scattered  in  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  Europe, 
and  the  Atlantic  islands.  In  like  manner,  eleven  species  of 
Bembidium  form  a  group  by  themselves;  and  the  Heteromera 
form  two  groups — one  consisting  of  three  genera  and  species  of 
Opatridje  allied  to  a  type  found  in  Madeira ;  the  other,  Anthico- 
des,  altogether  peculiar. 
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Now  eacli  of  these  types  may  well  be  descended  from  a  single 
species  which  originally  reached  the  island  from  some  other 
land ;  and  the  great  variety  of  generic  and  specific  forms  into 
which  some  of  them  have  diverged  is  an  indication,  and  to  some 
extent  a  measure,  of  the  remoteness  of  their  origin.  The  rich 
insect  fauna  of  Miocene  age  found  in  Switzerland  consists  mostly 
of  genera  which  still  inhabit  Europe,  with  others  which  now  in- 
habit the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  the  tropics  of  Africa  and  South 
America;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  origin  of  the 
St.  Helena  fauna  dates  back  to  at  least  as  remote,  and  not  im- 
probably to  a  still  earlier  epoch.  But  if  so,  many  difficulties  in 
accounting  for  its  origin  will  disappear.  We  know  that  at  that 
time  many  of  the  animals  and  plants  of  the  tropics  of  North 
America,  and  even  of  Australia,  inhabited  Europe ;  while  during 
the  changes  of  climate  which,  as  wc  have  seen,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  periodically  occurred  there  would  bo  much 
migration  from  the  temperate  zones  towards  the  equator,  and 
the  reverse.  If,  therefore,  the  nearest  ally  of  any  insular  group 
now  inhabits  a  particular  country',  we  are  not  obliged  to  suppose 
that  it  reached  the  island  from  that  country,  §ince  we  know  that 
most  groups  have  ranged  in  past  times  over  wider  areas  than 
they  now  inhabit.  Neither  are  we  limited  to  the  means  of  trans- 
mission across  the  ocean  that  now  exist,  because  we  know  that 
those  means  have  varied  greatly.  During  such  extreme  changes 
of  conditions  as  are  implied  by  glacial  periods  and  by  warm  polar 
climates,  great  alterations  of  winds  and  of  ocean  currents  are  in- 
evitable ;  and  these  are,  as  we  have  already  proved,  the  two  great 
agencies  by  which  the  transmission  of  living  things  to  oceanic 
islands  has  been  brought  about.  At  the  present  time  the  south- 
cast  trade-winds  blow  almost  constantly  at  St.  Helena,  and  the 
ocean  currents  flow  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  any  transmis- 
sion of  insects  by  their  means  must  almost  certainly  be  from 
South  Africa.  Now  there  is  undoubtedly  a  South  African  ele- 
ment in  the  insect  fauna,  but  there  is  no  less  clearly  a  European, 
or  at  least  a  north  temperate  element,  and  this  is  very  difficult 
to  account  for  by  causes  now  in  action.  But  when  we  consider 
that  this  northern  element  is  chiefly  represented  by  remote  ge- 
neric affinit}^  and  has  therefore  all  the  signs  of  great  antiquity. 
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we  find  a  possible  means  of  accounting  for  it.  We  have  seen 
that  during  early  Tertiary  times  an  almost  tropical  climate  ex- 
tended far  into  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  a  temperate  cli- 
mate to  the  arctic  regions.  But  if  at  this  time  (as  is  not  im- 
probable) the  antarctic  regions  were  as  much  ice-clad  as  they  are 
now,  it  is  certain  that  an  enormous  change  must  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  winds.  Instead  of  a  great  diflferenco  of  tempera- 
ture between  each  pole  and  the  equator,  the  difference  would  be 
mainly  between  one  hemisphere  and  the  other,  and  this  might  so 
disturb  the  trade-winds  as  to  bring  St.  Helena  within  the  south 
temperate  region  of  storms — a  position  corresponding  to  that  of 
the  Azores  and  Madeira  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  thus  subject 
it  to  violent  gales  from  all  points  of  the  compass.  At  this  re- 
mote epoch,  the  mountains  of  equatorial  Africa  may  have  been 
more  extensive  than  they  are  now,  and  may  have  served  as  in- 
termediate stations  by  which  some  northern  insects  may  have 
migrated  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

We  must  remember,  also,  that  these  peculiar  forms  are  said  to 
be  northern  only  because  their  nearest  allies  are  now  found  in 
the  North  Atlantic  islands  and  Southern  Europe;  but  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  they  are  really  wide-spread  Miocene  types 
which  have  been  preserved  mainly  in  favorable  insular  stations. 
They  may,  therefore,  have  originally  reached  St.  Helena  from 
Southern  Africa,  or  from  some  of  the  Atlantic  islands,  and  may 
have  been  conveyed  by  oceanic  currents  as  well  as  by  winds.* 

*  On  Peteiinann's  map  of  Africa  in  the  new  edition  of  Stieler's"  Hand- Atlas  "(1879), 
the  Ii»lund  of  Ascension  is  shown  as  seated  on  a  much  hirger  and  shallower  subma- 
rine bank  than  St.  Helena.  The  1000-fathom  line  round  Ascension  encloses  an  oval 
space  1 70  miles  long  by  70  wide,  and  even  tlie  300-fathom  line  one  over  CO  miles 
long;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  a  much  larger  island  once  occupied  this 
site.  Now  Ascension  is  nearly  equidistant  between  St.  Helena  and  Liberia,  and  such 
an  island  might  have  scncd  as  an  intermediate  station  through  w4iich  many  of  the 
immigrants  to  St.  Helena  passed.  As  the  distances  ai*c  hardly  greater  than  in  the 
case  of  the  Azores,  this  removes  whatever  difficulty  may  have  been  felt  of  the  possi- 
bility of  any  organisms  reaching  so  remote  an  island.  The  present  island  of  Ascen- 
sion  is  probably  only  the  summit  of  a  huge  volcanic  mass,  and  any  remnant  of  the 
original  fauna  and  flora  it  might  have  preserved  may  have  been  destroyed  by  great 
volcanic  eruptions.  Mr.  Darwin  collected  some  mnsses  of  tufa  which  were  found  to 
be  mainly  organic,  containing,  besides  remains  of  fresh-water  infusoria,  the  siliceous 
tissue  of  plants !     In  tho  light  of  the  great  extent  of  the  submarino  bank  on  whicli 
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TJiis  is  the  more  probable,  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  St.  Helena 
beetles  live  even  in  the  perfect  state  within  the  stems  of  plants 
or  trunks  of  trees,  while  the  eggs  and  larvae  of  a  still  larger 
number  are  likely  to  inhabit  similar  stations.  Drift-wood  might 
therefore  bo  one  of  the  most  important  agencies  by  which  these 
insects  reached  the  island. 

Let  us  now  see  how  far  the  distribution  of  other  groups  sup- 
ports the  conclusions  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  beetles. 
The  Ilemiptera  have  been  studied  by  Dr.  F.  Buchanan  White; 
and  though  far  less  known  than  the  beetles,  indicate  somewhat 
similar  relations.  Eight  out  of  twenty-one  genera  are  peculiar, 
and  the  thirteen  other  genera  are,  for  the  most  part,  widely  dis- 
tributed, while  one  of  the  peculiar  genera  is  of  African  type. 
The  other  orders  of  insects  have  not  been  collected  or  studied 
with  sufficient  care  to  make  it  worth  while  to  refer  to  them  in 
detail ;  but  the  land  shells  have  been  carefully  collected  and  mi- 
nutely described  by  Mr.  WoUaston  himself,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  see  how  far  they  agree  with  the  insects  in  their  peculiarities 
and  affinities. 

Lcmd  Shells  of  St.  Helena. — The  total  number  of  species  is 
only  twenty-nine,  of  which  seven  are  common  in  Europe  or  the 
other  Atlantic  islands,  and  are,  no  doubt,  recent  introductions. 
Two  others,  though  described  as  distinct,  are  so  closely  allied  to 
European  forms  that  Mr.  WoUaston  thinks  they  have  probably 
been  introduced  and  have  become  slightly  modified  by  new  con- 
ditions of  life ;  so  that  there  remain  exactly  twenty  species  which 
may  be  considered  truly  indigenous.  No  less  than  thirteen  of 
these,  however,  appear  to  be  extinct,  being  now  only  found  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  or  in  the  surface  soil  in  places  where 
the  native  forests  have  been  destroyed  and  the  land  not  culti- 
vated. These  twenty  peculiar  species  belong  to  the  following 
genera :  Hyalina  (3  sp.),  Patula  (4  sp.),  Bulimus  (7  sp.),  Subulina 
(3  sp.),  Succinea  (3  sp.) ;  of  which  one  species  of  Hyalina,  three 
of  Patula,  all  the  Bulimi,  and  two  of  Subulina  are  extinct.    The 

the  island  stands,  Mr.  Darwin's  remark,  that  '*we  may  feel  snre  that  at  somA  former 
epoch  the  climate  and  productions  of  Ascension  were  very  different  from  what  they 
Are  now,"  has  received  a  striking  confirmation.  (See  *'  Naturalist's  Voyage  round 
the  World,"  p.  495.) 
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three  Hyaliiias  are  allied  to  European  species,  bnt  all  the  rest  ap- 
pear to  bo  highly  peculiar,  and  to  have  no  near  allies  with  the 
species  of  any  other  country.  Two  of  the  Buliini  {B.  auris  vul- 
pincB  and  B,  Darwinianus)  are  said  to  somewhat  resemble  Bi-a- 
zilian.  New  Zealand,  and  Solomon  Island  forms,  while  neither 
Bulimus  nor  Succinea  occurs  at  all  in  the  Madeira  group. 

Omitting  the  species  that  have  probably  been  introduced  by 
human  agency,  we  have  here  indications  of  a  somewhat  recent 
immigration  of  European  types  which  may  perhaps  be  referred 
to  the  glacial  period;  and  a  much  more  ancient  immigration 
from  unknown  lands,  which  must  certainly  date  back  to  Miocene, 
if  not  to  Eocene,  times. 

Absence  of  Freshrwaier  Organisms. — A  singular  phenomenon 
is  the  total  absence  of  indigenous  aquatic  forms  of  life  in  St. 
Helena.  Not  a  single  water-beetle  or  fresh-water  shell  has  been 
discovered ;  neither  do  there  seem  to  be  any  water-plants  in  the 
streams  except  the  common  water-cress,  one  or  two  species  of 
Cyperus,  and  the  Australian  Isapis  prolifera.  The  same  ab- 
sence of  fresh-water  shells  characterizes  the  Azores,  where,  how- 
ever, there  is  one  indigenous  water-beetle.  In  the  Sandwich 
Islands  also  recent  observations  refer  to  the  absence  of  water- 
beetles,  though  here  there  are  a  few  fresh-water  shells.  It  would 
appear, therefore, that  the  wide  distribution  of  the  samegeneric 
and  specific  forms  which  so  generally  characterizes  fresh-water 
organisms,  and  which  has  been  so  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Darwin, 
has  its  limits  in  the  wry  I'einote  oceanic  islands,  owing  to  causes 
of  which  wo  are  at  present  ignorant. 

The  other  classes  of  animals  in  St.  Helena  need  occupy  us  lit- 
tle. There  are  no  indigenous  mammals,  reptiles,  fresh -water 
fishes,  or  true  land  birds;  but  there  is  one  species  of  wader — a 
small  plover  {^gialitis  SanctcB  Ildence)  very  closely  allied  to  a 
species  found  in  South  Africa,  but  presenting  certain  diflferences 
which  entitle  it  to  the  rank  of  a  peculiar  species.  The  plants, 
however,  are  of  especial  interest  from  a  geographical  point  of 
view,  and  we  must  devote  a  few  pages  to  their  consideration  as 
supplementing  the  scanty  materials  aflforded  by  the  animal  life, 
thus  enabling  us  better  to  understand  the  biological  relations 
and  probable  history  of  the  island. 
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Native  Vegetation  of  St.  Helena. — Plants  have  certainly  more 
varied  and  more  eflfectual  means  of  passing  over  wide  tracts  of 
ocean  than  any  kinds  of  animals.  Their  seeds  are  often  so  mi- 
nute, of  such  small  specific  gravity,  or  so  furnished  with  downy 
or  winged  appendages,  as  to  be  carried  by  the  wind  for  enor- 
mous distances.  The  bristles  or  hooked  spines  of  many  small 
fruits  cause  them  to  become  easily  attached  to  the  featliers  of 
aquatic  birds,  and  they  may  thus  be  conveyed  for  thousands  of 
miles  by  these  pre-eminent  wanderers ;  while  many  seeds  are  so 
protected  by  hard  outer  coats  and  dense  inner  albumen  that 
months  of  exposure  to  salt  water  does  not  prevent  them  from 
germinating,  as  proved  by  the  West  Indian  seeds  that  reach  the 
Azores  or  even  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and,  what  is  more  to 
the  point,  by  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Melliss,  that  large  seeds 
which  have  floated  from  Madagascar  or  Mauritius  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  have  been  thrown  on  the  shores  of  St. 
Helena  and  have  then  sometimes  germinated ! 

Wo  have  therefore  little  difficulty  in  underetanding  how  the 

^  island  was  firet  stocked  with  vegetable  forms.  Wlien  it  was  so 
stocked  (generally  speaking)  is  equally  clear.  For,  as  the  pecul- 
iar Coleopterous  fauna,  of  which  an  important  fragment  remains, 
is  mainly  composed  of  species  which  are  specially  attached  to 
certain  groups  of  plants,  we  may  bo  sure  that  the  plants  were 
there  long  before  the  insects  could  establish  themselves.  How- 
ever ancient,  then,  is  the  insect  fauna,  the  flora  must  be  more 

.  ancient  still.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  plants,  wheii 
once  established  in  a  suitable  climate  and  soil,  soon  take  posses- 
sion of  a  country,  and  occupy  it  almost  to  the  complete  exclusion 
of  later  immigrants.  The  fact  of  so  many  European  weeds  hav- 
ing overrun  Xew  Zealand  and  temperate  North  America  may 
seem  opposed  to  this  statement,  but  it  really  is  not  so.  For  in 
both  these  cases  the  native  vegetation  has  first  been  artificially 
removed  by  man  and  the  ground  cultivated;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  similar  effect  would  be  produced  by 
the  scattering  of  any  amount  of  foreign  seed  on  ground  already 
completely  clothed  with  an  indigenous  vegetation.  We  might 
therefore  conclude,  a  priori^  that  the  flora  of  such  an  island  as 
St.  Helena  would  be  of  an  excessively  ancient  type,  preserving 

19 
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for  us  in  a  slightly  modified  form  examples  of  the  vegetation 
of  the  globe  at  the  time  when  the  island  first  rose  above  the 
ocean.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  botanists  tell  us  of  its  character 
and  affinities. 

The  truly  indigenous  flowering  plants  are  about  fifty  in  num- 
ber, besides  twenty-six  ferns.  Forty  of  the  former  and  ten  of 
the  latter  are  absolutely  peculiar  to  the  island,  and,  as  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  tells  us, "  with  scarcely  an  exception,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  very  close  specific  allies  of  any  other  plants  at  all.  Seven- 
teen of  them  belong  to  peculiar  genera,  and  of  the  others  all 
differ  so  markedly  as  species  from  their  congeners  that  not  one 
comes  under  the  category  of  being  an  insular  form  of  a  conti- 
nental species."  The  affinities  of  this  flora  arc.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  thinks,  mainly  African  and  especially  South  African,  as 
indicated  by  the  presence  of  the  genera  Phylica,  Pelargonium, 
Mesembryanthemum,  Oteospermum,  and  Wahlenbergia,  which 
are  eminently  characteristic  of  southern  extratropical  Africa. 
The  sixteen  fenis  which  are  not  peculiar  are  common  either  to 
Africa,  India,  or  America,  a  wide  range  sufliciently  explained  by 
the  dust -like  spores  of  ferns,  capable  of  being  carried  to  un- 
known distances  by  the  wind,  and  the  great  stability  of  their 
generic  and  specific  forms,  many  of  those  found  in  the  Miocene 
deposits  of  Switzerland  being  hardly  distinguishable  from  liv- 
ing species.  This  shows  that  identity  of  species  of  ferns  be- 
tween St.  Uelena  and  distant  countries  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply a  recent  origin. 

The  Relation  of  the  St.  Helena  CompositOB. — In  an  elaborate 
paper  on  the  Composita3,*  Mr.  Bentham  gives  us  some  valuable 
remarks  on  the  affinities  of  the  seven  endemic  species  belonging 
to  the  genera  Commidendron,  Melanodendron,  Petrobium,  and 
Pisiadia,  which  form  so  important  a  portion  of  the  existing 
flora  of  St.  Helena.  lie  says,  "Although  nearer  to  Africa  than 
to  any  other  continent,  those  composite  denizens  which  bear  ev- 
idence of  the  greatest  antiquity  have  their  affinities,  for  the  most 
part,  in  South  America,  while  the  colonists  of  a  more  recent 
character  are  South  African.  .  .  .  Commidendron  and  Melano- 

'  '*  Notes  on  the  Classification,  History,  and  Geographical  Distribution  of  Compo- 
BitOy"  Journai  of  the  Linncean  Society,  Vol.  XIIL,  p.  563  (1873). 
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dendron  are  among  the  woody  Asteroid  forms  exemplified  in 
the  Andine  Diplostephium,  and  in  the  Australian  Olearia.  Pe- 
trobium  is  one  of  three  genera,  remains  of  a  group  probably  of 
great  antiquity,  of  which  the  two  others  are  Podanthus  in  Chili 
and  Astemma  in  the  Andes.  The  Pisiadia  is  an  endemic  spe- 
cies of  a  genus  otherwise  Mascarene  or  of  Eastern  Africa,  pre- 
senting a  geographical  connection  analogous  to  that  of  the  St. 
Helena  Melhanise '  with  the  Mascarene  Trochetia." 

Whenever  such  remote  and  singular  cases  of  geographical  af- 
finity as  the  above  are  pointed  out,  the  first  impression  is  to  im- 
agine some  mode  by  which  a  communication  between  the  dis- 
tant countries  implicated  might  be  effected ;  and  this  way  of 
viewing  the  problem  is  almost  universally  adopted,  even  by  nat- 
uralists. But  if  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  woik  and  in 
my  "  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals  "  are  sound,  such  a 
course  is  very  unphilosophical.  For,  on  the  theory  of  evolution, 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  groups  now  broken  up 
and  detached  were  once  continuous,  and  that  fragmentary  groups 
and  isolated  forms  are  but  the  relics  of  once  wide-spread  types, 
which  have  been  preserved  in  a  few  localities  where  the  phys- 
ical conditions  were  especially  favorable,  or  where  organic  com- 
petition was  less  severe.  The  true  explanation  of  all  such  re- 
mote geographical  affinities  is  that  they  date  back  to  a  time 
when  the  ancestral  group  of  which  they  are  the  common  de- 
scendants had  a  wider  or  a  different  distribution ;  and  they  no 
more  imply  any  closer  connection  between  the  distant  countries 
the  allied  forms  now  inhabit  than  does  the  existence  of  living 
EquidfiB  in  South  Africa  and  extinct  Equidee  in  the  Pliocene 
deposits  of  the  Pampas  imply  a  continent  bridging  the  South 
Atlantic  to  allow  of  their  easy  communication. 

Concluding  Memarlcs  on  St.  Helena. — The  sketch  we  have  now 
given  of  the  chief  members  of  the  indigenous  fauna  and  flora 
of  St.  Helena  shows  that  by  means  of  the  knowledge  we  have 
obtained  of  past  changes  in  the  physical  history  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  various  modes  by  which  organisms  are  conveyed  across 

'  Tlie  MdhaniaB  comprise  the  two  finest  timber  trees  of  St.  Helena,  now  nlmont 
extinct — the  red-wood  und  native  ebony. 
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the  ocean,  all  the  more  im{>ortant  facts  becoino  readily  intelh'gi- 
ble.  We  have  here  an  island  of  small  size  and  great  antiquity, 
very  distant  from  every  other  land,  and  probably  at  no  time 
very  much  less  distant  from  surrounding  continents,  which  be- 
came stocked  by  chance  immigrants  from  other  countries  at 
some  remote  epoch,  and  whicli  has  preserved  many  of  their 
more  or  less  modified  descendants  to  the  present  time.  When 
first  visited  by  civilized  man,  it  was  in  all  probability  far  more 
richly  stocked  with  plants  and  animals,  forming  a  kind  of  nat- 
ural museum  or  vivarium  in  which  ancient  tj'pes,  perhaps  dating 
back  to  the  Miocene  period,  or  even  earlier,  had  been  saved  from 
the  destruction  which  has  overtaken  their  allies  on  the  great 
continents.  Unfortunately,  many — ^we  do  not  know  liow  many — 
of  these  forms  have  been  exterminated  by  the  carelessness  and 
improvidence  of  its  civilized  but  ignorant  rulers ;  and  it  is  only 
by  the  extreme  ruggedness  and  inaccessibility  of  its  peaks  and 
crater-ridges  that  the  scanty  fragments  have  escaped  by  whicli 
alone  we  are  able  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  this  interesting  chapter 
in  the  life-history  of  our  earth. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

Position  and  Physical  Features. — Zoology  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. — Birds. — Kep- 
tiles. — Land  Shells. — Insects. — Vegetation  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. — Peculiar 
Features  of  the  Hawaiian  Flora. — Antiquity  of  the  Hawaiian  Fauna  and  Flora. — 
Concluding  ()bser\'ations  on  the  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  Sandwich  li«lands. — Gen- 
eral Kemarks  on  Oceanic  Islands. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  are  an  extensive  group  of  large  islands 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  North  Pacific,  being  2350  miles 
from  the  nearest  part  of  the  American  coast — the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco — and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  Marquesas  and 
the  Samoa  Islands  to  the  south,  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  a  little 
west  of  north.  They  are  therefore  wonderfully  isolated  in  mid- 
ocean,  and  are  only  connected  with  the  other  Pacific  islands  by 
widely  scattered  coral  reefs  and  atolls,  the  nearest  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  distant,  and  are  all  nearly  des- 
titute of  animal  or  vegetable  life.  The  group  consists  of  seven 
large  inhabited  islands  besides  four  rocky  islets;  the  largest, 
Hawaii,  being  seventy  miles  across,  and  having  an  area  of  3800 
square  miles — being  somewhat  larger  than  all  the  other  islands 
together.  A  better  conception  of  this  large  island  will  be  formed 
by  comparing  it  with  Devonshire,  with  which  it  closely  agrees 
both  in  size  and  shape,  though  its  enormous  volcanic  mountains 
rise  to  nearly  14,000  feet.  Three  of  the  smaller  islands  are 
each  about  the  size  of  Hertfordshire  or  Bedfordshire,  and  the 
whole  group  stretches  from  northwest  to  southeast  for  a  distance 
of  about  350  miles.  Though  so  extensive,  the  entire  archipelago 
is  volcanic,  and  the  largest  island  is  rendered  sterile  and  com- 
paratively uninhabitable  by  its  three  active  volcanoes  and  their 
wide-spread  deposits  of  lava. 

The  ocean  depths  by  which  these  islands  are  separated  from 
the  nearest  continents  are  enormous.    North,  east,  and  south, 
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soundings  have  been  obtained  a  little  over  or  under  8000  fatli- 
oma,  and  tbcso  profound  deeps  extend  over  a  large  part  of  the 
North  Pacific.  "We  inaj  be  quite  sure,  therefore,  that  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  have  during  their  wliolo  existence  been  as  com- 
pletely severed  from  the  great  continents  as  they  are  now ;  but 
on  the  west  and  south  there  la  a  poesibility  of  more  extensive 


islands  having  exibtcd,  serving  as  stepping-stones  to  the  island 
groups  of  the  mid-Pacific.  This  is  indicated  by  a  few  widely 
scattered  coral  islets,  around  which  extend  coneidciiiblc  areas  of 
less  depth,  varying  from  300  to  1000  fathoms,  and  which  may 
therefore  indicate  the  sites  of  Bnbnierged  islands  of  considerable 
extent.  When  we  consider  that  east  of  New  Zealand  and  New 
Caledonia  all  the  larger  and  loftier  islands  are  of  volcanic  origin, 
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witii  no  trace  of  any  ancient  Btratified  rocks  (except,  perhaps,  in 
tlie  Marquesas,  wliere,  according  to  Juice  Marcou,  granite  and 
gneiss  are  said  to  occur),  it  seems  probable  tliat  the  innumeraUo 
coral  reefs  and  atolls,  wliich  occur  in  groups  on  deeply  sub- 
merged banks,  mark  the  sites  of  bygone  volcanic  islands  similar 


TliQ  light  tint  sliows  uhera  the  cen  is  lesi  ilian  1000  rutlioina  dcc]>. 
Ttie  ligures  ehow  ilio  depth  in  faihams. 

to  those  which  now  exist,  but  which,  after  becoming  extinct, 
have  been  lowei-ed  or  destroyed  by  denudation,  and  finally,  by 
subsidence  of  the  earth's  cruet,  have  altogether  disappeared,  ex- 
cept where  their  sites  are  indicated  by  the  upward-growing  coral 
reefs.    If  this  view  is  correct,  we  should  give  up  all  idea  of  there 
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ever  having  been  a  Pacific  continent,  but  should  look  upon  that 
vast  ocean  as  having  from  the  remotest  geological  epoclis  been 
the  seat  of  volcanic  forces,  which  from  its  profound  depths  have 
gradually  built  up  the  islands  which  now  dot  its  surface,  as  well 
as  many  others  which  have  sunk  beneath  its  waves.  The  num- 
ber of  islands,  as  well  as  the  total  quantity  of  land  surface,  may 
sometimes  have  been  greater  than  it  is  now,  and  may  thus  have 
facilitated  the  transfer  of  organisms  from  one  group  to  another, 
and,  more  rarely,  even  from  the  American,  Asiatic,  or  Australian 
continent.  Keeping  these  various  facts  and  considerations  in 
view,  we  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  discuss  the  special  phenomena  they 
present. 

Zoology  of  ike  Sandwich  Islands:  Birds, — It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  indigenous  mammalia  are  quite  unknown  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  the  most  interesting  of  the  higher  animals  being 
the  birds,  which  arc  tolerably  numerous  and  highly  peculiar. 
Many  aquatic  and  wading  birds  which  range  over  the  whole  Pa- 
cific visit  these  islands,  twenty-four  species  having  been  ob- 
served ;  but  even  of  these  five  are  j)eculiar — a  coot,  Ftdica  aJai  / 
a  moor-hen,  Gallinida  Sandvichensis ;  a  rail  with  rudimentary 
wings,  Pcnnxda  miUei ;  and  two  ducks.  Anas  Wf/villiana  and 
Bernida  Sandvichensis.  The  birds  of  prey  are  also  great  wan- 
derers. Four  have  been  found  in  the  islands — the  sliort-eared 
owl,  Olit^  hrachyotus^  which  ranges  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
globe,  but  is  here  said  to  resemble  the  variety  found  in  Chili 
and  the  Galapagos;  the  hfin\-o\\\^  Strix  famnieaj  oi  a  variety 
common  in  the  Pacific;  a  peculiar  sparrow-hawk,  Accipiter  Ha- 
waii ;  and  Biiteo  soliiarius,  a  buzzard  of  a  peculiar  species,  and 
colored  so  as  to  resemble  a  hawk  of  the  American  sub-family 
Polyborinffi.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  genus  Buteo  abounds  in 
America,  but  is  not  found  in  the  Pacific;  and  this  fact,  com- 
bined with  the  remarkable  coloration,  renders  it  almost  certain 
that  this  peculiar  species  is  of  American  origin. 

Coming  now  to  the  Passeres,  or  true  perching-birds,  we  find 
sixteen  species,  all  peculiar,  belonging  to  ten  genera,  all  but  one 
of  which  are  also  peculiar.  The  following  is  a  list  of  these  ex- 
tremely interesting  birds : 
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II. 

Melipuagidje  (Honeysackcrs). 

3. 

Mohoa  nobiiis. 

4. 

**      braccata. 

r,. 

*'      a  pica  lis. 

c. 

Chatoptila  angu$tiplmna. 

III.  Drepanidid.v. 

7. 

Drepanis  roccinea. 

8. 

**        rosea. 

0. 

"       Jiava. 

10. 

**        santjuinea. 

I.  MusciCAFiDiE  (FIjCAtchers).  Drepanidids— CoxfixMcf. 

1.  Chasiempis  Sandvichensis.  \\ ,  Hemignathus  oHvaceus, 

2,  Phaornis  ohscura.  12.  **  ohscurus, 

13.  **  /ttdWw*. 

14.  Lorops  coccinea, 

15.  "       <itirea. 
IG.  Loxioides  bailloni, 

1 7.  Psittirostra  psittacea, 

18.  Fringilla  anna  (recently  de- 
scribed, perhaps  belongs 
also  to  this  group). 

IV.  ConviD-«  (Crows). 

19.  Cor V us  Hawaiensis. 

Taking  the  above  in  the  order  here  given,  we  have,  first,  two 
peculiar  genera  of  flycatchers,  a  family  confined  to  the  Old 
World,  but  extending  over  the  Pacific  as  far  as  the  Marquesas 
Islands.  Next  we  have  two  peculiar  genera  (with  four  species) 
of  honeysuckere,  a  family  confined  to  the  Australian  region,  and 
also  ranging  over  all  the  Pacific  islands  to  the  Marquesas.  We 
now  come  to  the  most  important  group  of  birds  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  comprising  five  peculiar  genera,  and  eleven  or  twelve 
species,  which  are  believed  to  form  a  peculiar  family  allied  to 
the  Oriental  flower-peckers  (Diceidce),  and  perhaps  remotely  to 
the  American  greenlets  (Vireonidse)  or  tanagers  (Tanagridae). 
They  possess  singularly  varied  beaks,  some  having  this  organ 
much  thickened  like  those  of  finches,  to  which  family  some  of 
them  have  been  supposed  to  belong.  In  any  case,  they  form  a 
most  peculiar  group,  and  cannot  be  associated  with  any  other 
known  birds.  The  last  species,  and  the  only  one  not  belonging 
to  a  peculiar  genus,  is  the  Hawaiian  crow,  belonging  to  the  al- 
most univereally  distributed  genus  Corvus. 

On  the  whole,  the  affinities  of  these  birds  are,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, chiefly  with  Australia  and  the  Pacific  Islands ;  but  they 
exhibit  in  the  buzzard,  one  of  the  owls,  and  perhaps  in  some  of 
the  DrepanididcB,  slight  indications  of  very  rare  or  very  remote 
communication  with  America.  The  amount  of  speciality  is,  how- 
ever, wonderful,  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  islands;  the 
only  approach  to  it  being  made  by  New  Zealand  and  Madagas- 
car, which  have  a  much  more  varied  bird  fauna  and  a  smaller 
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proportionate  number  of  peculiar  genem.  These  facts  undoubt- 
edly indicate  an  immense  antiquity  for  this  group  of  islands,  or 
the  vicinity  of  some  very  ancient  land  (now  submerged),  from 
which  some  portion  of  their  peculiar  fauna  miglit  be  derived. 

Iieptil<?s. — The  only  otlier  vertebrate  animals  are  two  lizards. 
One  of  these  is  a  very  wide-spread  species,  Ahlepharus  pacilo- 
pUurus^  said  by  Dr.  Giinther  to  be  found  in  Timor,  Australia, 
the  Samoa  Islands,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  seems  hardly 
likely  that  such  a  range  can  be  due  to  natural  causes.  The 
other  is  said  to  form  a  peculiar  genus  of  geckoes,  but  both  its 
locality  and  affinities  appear  to  be  somewhat  doubtful. 

L(ind  Shells. — The  only  other  group  of  animals  which  has 
been  carefully  studied,  and  which  presents  features  of  especial  in- 
terest, are  the  land  shells.  These  are  very  numerous,  about  thirty 
genera  and  between  three  and  four  hundred  species  having  been 
described ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  single  group  contains 
as  many  species  of  land  shells  as  all  the  other  Polynesian  islands 
from  the  Pelew  Islands  and  Samoa  to  the  Marquesas.  All  the 
species  are  peculiar,  and  about  three  fourths  of  the  whole  belong 
to  peculiar  genera,  fourteen  of  which  constitute  the  sub- family 
Achatinellinte,  entirely  confined  to  this  group  of  islands  and  con- 
stituting its  most  distinguishing  feature.  Thirteen  genera  (com- 
prising sixty-four  species)  are  found  also  in  the  other  Polynesian 
islands,  but  three  genci*a  of  Auriculidte  (Plecotrcma,  Pedipes, 
and  Blauneria)  are  not  found  in  the  Pacific,  but  inhabit — the 
former  genus  Australia,  China,  Bourbon,  and  Cuba,  the  two  lat- 
ter the  West  Indian  Islands.  Another  remarkable  peculiarity 
of  these  islands  is  the  small  number  of  Operculata,  which  are 
represented  by  only  one  genus  and  five  species,  while  the  other 
Pacific  islands  have  twenty  genera  and  115  species,  or  more 
than  half  the  number  of  the  Inoperculata.  This  difference  is 
so  remarkable  that  it  is  worth  stating  in  a  comparative  form : 

Inopercniata. 

Sandwich  Islands 333 

llcst  of  Pacific  islands 200 

When  we  remember  that  in  the  West  Indian  Islands  the 
Operculata  abound  in  a  greater  proportion  than  even  in  the 
Pacific  islands  generally,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  lime- 


Opercniata. 

Anricnlidce. 

5 

9 

115 

16 
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stone,  which  is  plentiful  in  both  these  areas,  is  especially  favor- 
able to  them,  while  the  purely  volcanic  rocks  are  especially  un- 
favorable. The  other  peculiarities  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
however,  such  as  the  enormous  preponderance  of  the  strictly 
endemic  Achatinellinee,  and  the  presence  of  genera  which  occur 
elsewhere  only  beyond  the  Pacific  area  in  various  parts  of  the 
great  continents,  undoubtedly  point  to  a  very  remote  origin,  at  a 
time  when  the  distribution  of  many  of  the  groups  of  MoUusca 
was  very  different  from  that  which  now  prevails. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  Sandwich  group  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  species  and  even  the  genera  are  confined  to 
separate  islands.  Thus  the  genera  Carelia  and  Catinella,  with 
eight  species,  are  peculiar  to  the  island  of  Kaui ;  Bulimella, 
Apex,  Frickella,  and  Blauneria  to  Oahu;  Perdicella  to  Maui; 
and  Eburnella  to  Lanai.  The  Rev.  John  T.  Gulick,  who  has 
made  a  special  study  of  the  Achatinellin83,  informs  us  that  the 
average  range  of  the  species  in  this  sub-family  is  five  or  six 
miles,  while  some  are  restricted  to  but  one  or  two  square  miles, 
and  only  very  few  have  the  range  of  a  whole  island.  Each  val- 
ley, and  often  each  side  of  a  valley,  and  sometimes  even  every 
ridge  and  peak,  possesses  its  peculiar  species.*  The  island  of 
Oahu,  in  which  the  capital  is  situated,  has  furnished  about  half 
the  species  already  known.  This  is  partly  due  to  its  being  more 
forest-clad,  but  also,  no  doubt,  in  part  to  its  being  better  ex- 
plored ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  exceptional  riches  of  the 
group,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  are  not  many 
more  species  to  be  found  in  the  less  explored  islands.  Mr.  Gulick 
tells  us  that  the  forest  region  that  covers  one  of  the  mountain- 
ranges  of  Oahu  is  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  five  or  six 
miles  in  width,  yet  this  small  territory  furnishes  about  175  spe- 
cies of  AchatinellincB,  represented  by  700  or  800  varieties.  The 
most  important  peculiar  genus,  not  belonging  to  the  Achatinella 
group,  is  Carelia,  with  six  species  and  several  named  varieties, 
all  peculiar  to  Kaui,  the  most  westerly  of  the  large  islands.  This 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  small  islets  stretching  westward, 

*  Journal  of  the  TAnnccan  Society^  1873,  p.  406,  "  On  Diversify  of  Evolution 
under  one  Set  of  Kxternal  Conditions."  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London,  1873,  p.  80,  ''On  the  Closiiification  of  the  Achatinellinie.*' 
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and  situated  on  an  extensive  bank  with  less  than  a  thousand 
fathoms  of  water  over  it,  may  indicate  the  position  of  a  large 
submerged  island  whence  some  portion  of  the  Sandwich  Island 
fauna  was  derived. 

Insects, — Unfortunately  we  have  as  yet  no  such  knowledge 
of  the  insects  of  these  islands  as  we  possess  in  the  case  of  the 
Azores  and  St.  Ilelena,  but  some  considerable  collections  have 
been  sent  over  by  Mr.  T.  Blackburn,  now  resident  there,  and  we 
may  therefore  soon  possess  fuller  and  more  accurate  information. 
Although  insects  are  said  to  be  very  scarce,  yet  all  the  chief 
tribes  of  Coleoptera  appear  to  be  represented,  though  as  yet  by 
very  few  species.  These  appear  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  peculiar, 
but  to  have  wide-spread  affinities.  The  majority,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, are  allied  to  Polynesian,  Australian,  or  Malayan  forms ; 
some  few  are  South  American  (perhaps  introduced),  while  others 
show  north  temperate  affinities.  There  are  several  new  genera, 
and  one  peculiar  group  of  six  species  is  said  to  form  a  new  family 
allied  to  the  Anthribidse.  A  new  genus  of  Lucanidee  is  said  to 
be  allied  to  a  Chilian  genus.  If  we  consider  the  greater  facilities 
of  insects  for  dispersal  when  compared  with  birds  or  land  shells, 
the  characteristics  of  the  insect  fauna,  so  far  as  yet  known,  are 
sufficiently  in  harmony  with  the  amount  of  speciality  and  isola- 
tion presented  by  the  latter  groups. 

Vegetation  of  the  Sandiowh  Islands, — The  flora  of  these  isl- 
ands is  in  many  respects  so  peculiar  and  remarkable,  and  so  well 
supplements  the  information  derived  from  its  interesting  but 
scanty  fauna,  that  a  brief  account  of  its  more  striking  features 
will  not  be  out  of  place ;  and  we  fortunately  have  a  pretty  full 
knowledge  of  it,  owing  to  the  researches  of  the  American  bota- 
nist Horace  Mann,  and  of  Dr.  Pickering,  who  accompanied  the 
United  States  Exploring  Expedition. 

Considering  their  extreme  isolation,  their  uniform  volcanic 
soil,  and  the  large  proportion  of  the  chief  island  which  consists 
of  barren  lava-fields,  the  flora  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  is  ex- 
tremely rich,  consisting,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  of  554  spe- 
cies of  flowering  plants  and  135  ferns.  This  is  considerably 
richer  than  the  Azores  (439  Phanerogams  and  39  ferns),  which, 
though  less  extensive,  are  far  better  known,  or  than  the  Gala- 
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pagos  (332  Phanerogams),  which  are  more  strictly  coiwparable, 
being  equally  volcanic,  while  their  somewhat  smaller  area  may 
perhaps  be  compensated  by  their  proximity  to  the  American 
continent.  Even  New  Zealand,  with  more  than  twenty  times 
the  area  of  the  Sandwich  group,  whoso  soil  and  climate  are 
much  more  varied,  and  whose  botany  has  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, has  not  double  the  number  of  flowering  plants  (935  spe- 
cies), while  in  ferns  it  is  barely  equal. 

Peculiar  Features  of  the  Flora. — This  rich  insular  flora  is 
wonderfully  peculiar,  for  if  we  deduct  69  species,  which  are 
believed  to  have  been  introduced  by  man,  there  remain  620  spe- 
cies, of  which  377,  or  more  than  three  fifths,  are  quite  peculiar 
to  the  islands.  There  are  no  less  than  39  peculiar  genera  out  of 
a  total  of  253,  and  these  39  genera  comprise  153  species,  so  that 
the  most  isolated  forms  are  those  which  most  abound  and  thus 
give  a  special  character  to  the  flora.  Besides  these  peculiar 
types,  several  genera  of  wide  range  are  here  represented  by 
highly  peculiar  species.  Such  are  Lobelia,  the  Ilawaiian  species 
of  which  are  w^oody  shrubs  from  six  to  twenty  feet  liigh,  one 
even  being  a  tree  reaching  a  height  of  forty  feet.  Shrubby 
geraniums  fifteen  feet  high  grow  as  epiphytes  on  forest  trees,  as 
do  some  Yacciniums  and  Epacrids.  Violets  and  plantains  also 
form  tall  shrubby  plants,  and  there  are  many  strange  arbores- 
cent Compositae,  as  in  other  oceanic  islands. 

The  aflinities  of  the  flora  generally  are  very  wide.  Although 
there  are  many  Polynesian  groups,  yet  Australian,  New  Zealand, 
and  American  forms  are  equally  represented.  Dr.  Pickering 
notes  the  total  absence  of  a  large  number  of  families  found  in 
Southern  Polynesia,  such  as  Dilleniacece,  Anonacess,  Olacacese, 
Aurantiaceoe,  Guttiferse,  MalpighiaceaB,  MeliaccflB,  Combretaceaj, 
Khizophoraceae,  Melastomacete,  Passifloraceic,  Cunoniaceie,  Jas- 
minaceue,  Acanthacese,  Myristicacese,  Casuaracese,  ScitaminesB, 
and  Arac«B,  as  well  as  the  genera  Clerodendrum,  Ficus,  and  epi- 
dendric  orchids.  Australian  affinities  are  shown  by  the  genera 
Exocarpus,  Cyathodcs,  Melicope,  Pittosporum,  and  by  a  phyl- 
lodinous  Acacia.  New  Zealand  is  represented  by  Ascarina,  Co- 
prosma,  Acrona,  and  several  Cyperaceee ;  while  America  is  rep- 
resented by  the  genera  Nama,  Gunnera,  Phyllostegia,  Sisyrin- 
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chium,  and  by  a  red-flowered  Rnbus  and  a  yellow-flowered  Sanic- 
ula  allied  to  Oregon  species. 

There  is  no  true  alpine  flora  on  the  higher  summits,  but  sev- 
eral of  the  temperate  forms  extend  to  a  great  elevation.  Thus 
Mr.  Pickering  records  Vaccinium,  Ranunculus,  Silene,  Gnapha- 
lium,  and  Geranium  as  occurring  above  ten  thousand  feet  ele- 
vation ;  while  Viola,  Drosera,  Acsena,  Lobelia,  Edwardsia,  Do- 
donaia,  Lycopodium,  and  many  CompositSB  range  above  six 
thousand  feet.  Vaccinium  and  Silene  are  very  interesting,  as 
they  are  peculiar  to  the  north  temjKjrate  zone,  except  one  Silene 
in  South  Africa. 

The  proportionate  abundance  of  the  different  families  in  this 
interesting  flora  is  as  follows : 


1 .  Compositae 47  species. 

2.  Cypernceffi 39 

8.  Lobcliaceas 35 

4.  KiibiaceiD 33 

r>.  Lnbint® 27 

G.  IxsgiiminosiB 20 

7.  Rutncea; 17 

8.  Cnryopliyllaceuj 14 

0.  Gcsnerincea? 14 

10.  Urticiicece 13 
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11.  Pipcraces 128pecics. 

1 2.  Con volvulaceoe 12 

13.  Malvnceic 12 

1 4.  Amnrnntaceas 9 

15.  Araliaceffi 8 

1 6.  Violaceos (j 

1 7.  rittos|>oracefe 6 

18.  Mvitaeeas G 

19.  Goodeniaceic G 

20.  Thvmelaceae G 
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Four  other  orders — Geraniaceie,  Khamnaceoe,  Rosacese,  and 
Cucurbitaceffi — have  five  species  each  ;  and  among  the  more  im- 
portant orders  which  have  less  than  five  species  each  are  Ranun- 
culacece,  Ericaceje,  Primulacese,  Polygonacece,  Orchidacece,  and 
Juncacese.  In  the  above  enumeration  the  grasses  (Graminacece) 
are  omitted,  as  they  were  not  described  at  the  time  Mr.  Mann's 
article  was  written.  The  most  remarkable  feature  here  is  the 
great  abundance  of  Lobeliaceae,  a  character  of  the  flora  which  is 
probably  unique ;  while  the  superiority  of  Labiatce  to  Legumi- 
nosffi  and  the  scarcity  of  Rosacese  and  Orchidaceffi  are  also  very 
unusual.  Composites,  as  in  most  temperate  floras,  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  and  as  these  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Mr. 
Bentham,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  affinities  which  they 
indicate.  Omitting  four  genera  and  species  which  are  cosmo- 
politan, and  have  no  doubt  entered  with  civilized  man,  there  re- 
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main  twelve  genera  and  forty-four  species  of  CompositjB  in  the 
islands.  All  the  species  are  peculiar,  as  are  six  of  the  genera ; 
and  in  another  genus,  Coreopsis,  the  six  species  form  a  peculiar 
named  section  or  sub-genus,  Campylotheca ;  while  tlie  genus 
Lipochaeta,  with  ten  species,  is  only  known  elsewhere  in  the 
Galapagos,  where  a  single  species  occurs.  We  may  therefore 
consider  that  eight  out  of  the  twelve  genera  of  Hawaiian  Com- 
positjB are  really  confined  to  the  archipelago.  The  relations  of 
the  genera  are  thus  given  by  Mr.  Bentham : 

No.  of  Species.  External  Relations  of  the  Species. 

Lngenophom 1 With  the  Old  World  and  £xtratropical  America. 

Aster i American  and  Extrntropicnl  Old  World. 

Tetramolobium G South  Extratropical  American. 

Vittadinia 1 South  Extratropical  American  and  Australian. 

Campylotheca  (s.g.). .  G With  the  Tropical  American  and  very  few  Old  World 

species  of  Coreopsis  and  Bidens. 

Bidens 1 The  Tropical  American  species. 

Lipochaeta 10 American  Wedelioidas  and  Helianthioidie. 

Argyroxiphium 2 With  Madicie  of  the  Mexican  region. 

Wilkesia 1 With  Madieas  of  the  Mexican  region. 

Dubantia 3 Distantly  with  Madieas  and  Galinsogeie  of  the  Mexi- 
can region. 

Raillardia 11 With  Ruillnrdella  of  the  Mexican  region. 

Ilesperomanniu 1 With  Stiffiia  and  Wunderlichia  of  the  Brazilian  re- 
gion. 

The  great  preponderance  of  American  relations  of  the  Com- 
posite, as  above  indicated,  is  very  interesting  and  suggestive. 
It  is  here  that  we  meet  with  some  of  the  most  isolated  and  re- 
markable forms,  implying  great  antiquity ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  enormous  extent  and  world-wide  distribution  of  this 
order  (comprising  ten  thousand  species),  its  distinctness  from  all 
others,  the  great  specialization  of  its  flowers  to  attract  insects, 
and  of  its  seeds  for  dispersal  by  wind  and  other  means,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  its  origin  dates  back  to  a  very  remote  epoch. 
We  may  therefore  look  upon  the  CompositflB  as  representing  the 
most  ancient  portion  of  the  existing  flora  of  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, carrying  us  back  to  a  very  remote  period  when  the  facili- 
ties for  communication  with  America  were  greater  than  they 
are  now.  This  may  be  indicated  by  the  two  deep  submarine 
banks  in  the  North  Pacific,  between  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
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San  Francisco,  which,  from  an  ocean-floor  nearly  3000  fathoms 
deep,  rise  up  to  within  a  few  hundred  fathoms  of  the  surface, 
and  seem  to  indicate  the  subsidence  of  two  islands,  each  about 
as  large  as  Hawaii.  The  plants  of  north  temperate  affinity  may 
be  nearly  as  old,  but  these  may  have  been  derived  from  Xorth- 
em  Asia  by  way  of  Japan  and  the  extensive  line  of  shoals 
which  run  northwestward  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  as  shown 
on  our  map.  Those  which  exhibit  Polynesian  or  Australian 
aflinities,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  less  highly  modified 
species  usually  of  the  same  genera,  may  have  had  their  origin  at 
a  later,  though  still  somewhat  remote,  period,  when  large  islands, 
indicated  j^y  the  extensive  shoals  to  the  south  and  southwest, 
offered  facilities  for  the  transmission  of  plants  from  the  tropical 
portions  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Antiquity  qftlie  Hawaiian  Faxina  and  Flora. — The  great  an- 
tiquity implied  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  fauna  and  flora,  no 
less  tlian  by  the  geographical  conditions  and  surroundings,  of 
this  group  will  enable  us  to  account  for  another  peculiarity  of 
its  flora — the  absence  of  so  many  families  found  in  other  Pacific 
islands.  For  the  earliest  immigrants  would  soon  occupy  much 
of  the  surface,  and  beconie  specially  modified  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  of  the  locality,  and  these  would  serve  as  a  bar- 
rier against  the  intrusion  of  many  forms  which  at  a  later  period 
spread  over  Polynesia.  The  extreme  remoteness  of  the  islands, 
and  the  probability  that  they  have  always  been  more  isolated 
than  those  of  the  Central  Pacific,  would  also  necessarily  result 
in  an  imperfect  and  fragmentary  representation  of  the  flora  of 
surrounding  lands. 

Conduding  Ohservations  on  the  Fauna  and  Flora  qftheSayxd- 
wich  Islands. — The  indications  thus  afforded  by  a  study  of  the 
flora  seem  to  accord  well  with  what  we  know  of  the  fauna  of 
the  islands.  Plants,  having  so  much  greater  facilities  for  disper- 
sal than  animals,  and  also  having  greater  specific  longevity  and 
greater  powers  of  endurance  under  adverse  conditions,  exhibit 
in  a  considerable  degree  the  influence  of  the  primitive  state  of 
the  islands  and  their  surroundings ;  while  members  of  the  ani- 
mal world,  passing  across  the  sea  with  greater  diflSculty,  and 
subject  to  extermination  by  a  variety  of  adverse  conditions,  re- 
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tain  much  more  of  the  impress  of  a  recent  state  of  things,  with, 
perhaps,  here  and  there  an  indication  of  that  ancient  approach 
to  America  so  clearly  shown  in  the  Compositae  and  some  other 
portions  of  the  flora. 

General  Remarks  on  Oceanic  Islands, — We  have  now  reviewed 
the  main  features  presented  by  the  assemblages  of  organic  forms 
which  characterize  the  more  important  and  best-known  of  the 
oceanic  islands.  They  all  agree  in  the  total  absence  of  indig- 
enous mammalia  and  amphibia  ;  while  their  reptiles,  when  they 
possess  any,  do  not  exhibit  indications  of  extreme  isolation  and 
antiquity.  Their  birds  and  insects  present  just  that  amount  of 
specialization  and  diversity  from  continental  forms  which  maybe 
best  explained  by  the  known  means  of  dispei^sal  acting  through 
long  periods ;  their  land  shells  indicate  greater  isolation,  owing 
to  their  admittedly  less  effective  means  of  conveyance  across 
the  ocean ;  while  their  plants  show  most  clearly  the  effects  of 
those  chancres  of  conditions  which  we  have  reason  to  believe 
have  occurred  during  the  Tertiary  epoch,  and  preserve  to  us  in 
highly  specialized  and  archaic  forms  some  record  of  the  prime- 
val immigration  by  which  the  islands  were  originally  clothed 
with  vegetation.  But  in  everv  case  the  series  of  forms  of  life 
in  these  islands  is  scanty  and  imperfect  as  compared  with  far 
less  favorable  continental  areas,  and  no  one  of  them  presents 
pucli  an  assemblage  of  animals  or  plants  as  we  always  find  in  an 
island  which  we  know  has  once  formed  part  of  a  continent. 

It  is  still  more  important  to  note  that  none  of  these  oceanic 
archipelagoes  present  us  with  a  single  type  which  we  may  sup- 
pose to  have  been  preserved  from  Mesozoic  times ;  and  this  fact, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  volcanic  or  coralline  origin  of  all 
of  them,  powerfully  enforces  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have 
arrived  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  volume,  that  during  the 
whole  i>eriod  of  geologic  time,  as  indicated  by  the  fossiliferous 
rocks,  our  continents  and  oceans  have,  speaking  broadly,  been 
permanent  features  of  our  earth's  surface.  For  had  it  been  oth- 
erwise— had  sea  and  land  changed  place  repeatedly,  as  was  once 
supposed ;  had  our  deepest  oceans  been  the  seat  of  great  conti- 
nents, while  the  site  of  our  present  continents  was  occupied  by 
an  oceanic  abyss — is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  no  fragments 

20 
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of  such  continents  would  remain  in  the  present  oceans,  bringing 
down  to  us  some  of  their  ancient  forms  of  life  preserved  with 
but  little  change  ?  The  correlative  facts  that  the  islands  of  our 
great  oceans  are  all  volcanic  (or  coralline  built,  probably,  upon 
degraded  and  submerged  volcanic  islands),  and  that  their  pro- 
ductions arc  all  more  or  less  clearly  related  to  the  existing  in- 
habitants of  the  nearest  continents,  are  hardly  consistent  with 
any  other  theory  than  the  permanence  of  oceanic  and  continental 
areas. 

We  may  here  refer  to  the  one  apparent  exception,  which, 
however,  lends  additional  force  to  the  argument.  New  Zealand 
is  sometimes  classed  as  an  oceanic  island,  but  it  is  not  so  really ; 
and  we  shall  discuss  its  peculiarities  and  probable  origin  further 
on. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

CONTINENTAL  ISLANDS  OF  RECENT  ORIGIN:  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Cbaractcristic  Fcatares  of  Recent  Continental  Islands. —Recent  Fhysicnl  Changes 
of  the  British  Isles. — Proofs*  of  Former  Elevation. —Submerged  Forests. — Buried 
River  Channels. — Time  of  Last  Union  with  the  Continent. — Why  Britain  is  Poor 
ill  Species. — Peculiar  British  Birds. — Fresh- water  Fishes. — Cause  of  Great  Spe- 
ciality in  Fishes. — Peculiar  British  Insects. — Lepidoptera  Confined  to  the  British 
Isles. — Peculiarities  of  the  Isle  of  Man  Lepidoptera. — Coleoptem  Confined  to 
the  British  Isles. — Trichoptera  Peculiar  to  the  British  Isles. — Land  and  Fi-esh- 
water  Shells. — Peculiarities  of  the  British  Flora. — Peculiarities  of  the  Irish  Flora. 
— Peculiar  British  Mosses  and  Hepaticso. — Concluding  Remarks  on  the  Peculiari- 
ties of  the  British  Fauna  and  Flora. 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  those  islands  which  are  tlie  very 
reverse  of  tlie  "  oceanic"  class,  being  fragments  of  continents  or 
of  larger  islands  from  which  they  have  been  separated  by  sub- 
sidence of  the  intervening  land  at  a  period  which,  geologically, 
must  be  considered  recent.  Such  islands  are  always  still  con- 
nected with  their  parent  land  by  a  shallow  sea,  usually,  indeed, 
not  exceeding  a  hundred  fathoms  deep;  they  always  possess 
mammalia  and  reptiles  either  wholly  or  in  large  proportion 
identical  with  those  of  the  mainland ;  while  their  entire  flora 
and  fauna  are  characterized  either  by  the  total  absence  or  com- 
parative scarcity  of  those  endemic  or  peculiar  species  and  genera 
which  are  so  striking  a  feature  of  all  oceanic  islands.  Such  isl- 
ands will,  of  course,  differ  from  each  other  in  size,  in  antiquity, 
and  in  the  richness  of  their  respected  faunas,  as  well  as  in  their 
distance  from  the  parent  land  and  the  facilities  for  intercom- 
munication with  it ;  and  these  divereities  of  conditions  will  man- 
ifest themselves  in  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  speciality  of 
their  animal  productions. 

This  speciality,  when  it  exists,  may  have  been  brought  about 
in  two  ways.  A  species  or  even  a  genus  may  on  a  continent 
have  a  very  limited  area  of  distribution,  and  this  ai*ea  may  bo 
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wliolly,  or  almost  wholly,  contained  in  the  separated  portion  or 
island,  to  which  it  will  henceforth  be  peculiar.  Even  when  the 
area  occupied  by  a  species  is  pretty  equally  divided  at  the  time 
of  separation  between  the  island  and  the  continent,  it  may  hap- 
pen that  it  will  become  extinct  on  the  latter,  while  it  may  sur- 
vive on  the  former,  because  the  limited  number  of  individuals 
after  division  may  be  unable  to  maintain  themselves  against  the 
severer  competition  or  more  contrasted  climate  of  the  continent, 
while  they  may  flourish  under  the  more  favorable  insular  condi- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  when  a  species  continues  to  exist  in 
both  areas,  it  may  on  the  island  be  subjected  to  some  modifica- 
tions by  the  altered  conditions,  and  may  thus  come  to  present 
characters  which  differentiate  it  from  its  continental  allies  and 
constitute  it  a  new  species.  We  shall  in  the  course  of  our  sur- 
vey meet  with  cases  illustrative  of  both  these  processes. 

The  best  examples  of  recent  continental  islands  arc  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  Japan,  Formosa,  and  the  larger  Malay  isl- 
ands, especially  Borneo,  Java,  and  Celebes ;  and  as  each  of  these 
presents  special  features  of  interest,  wo  will  give  a  short  outline 
of  their  zoology  and  past  history  in  relation  to  that  of  the  con- 
tinents from  which  they  have  recently  been  separated,  com- 
mencing with  our  own  islands,  to  which  the  present  chapter  will 
be  devoted. 

liecent  Physical  Changes  in  tlie  British  Isles. — Great  Britain 
is  perhaps  the  most  typical  example  of  a  large  and  recent  con- 
tinental island  now  to  be  found  upon  the  globe.  It  is  joined  to 
the  continent  by  a  shallow  bank  which  extends  from  Denmark 
to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  100-fathom  line  from  these  extreme 
points  receding  from  the  coasts  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of 
the  British  Isles  and  about  fifty  miles  beyond  them  to  the  west- 
ward. (See  map.)  Beyond  this  line  the  sea  deepens  rapidly  to 
the  500  and  1000  fathom  lines,  the  distance  between  100  and 
1000  fathoms  being  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles,  except  where 
there  is  a  great  outward  curve  to  include  the  Porcupine  Bank, 
170  miles  west  of  Gal  way,  and  to  the  northwest  of  Caithness, 
where  a  narrow  ridge  less  than  500  fathoms  below  the  surface 
joins  the  extensive  bank  under  300  fathoms,  on  which  are  situ- 
ated the  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland,  and  which  stretches  across 
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to  Greenland.  In  the  Nortli  Channel  between  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land, and  in  tlie  Mincli  between  the  onter  Hebrides  nnd  Skje, 
are  n  scries  of  hollows  in  the  eca-bottom  from  100  to  150  fathoms 


The  tiglit  tint  indirnlos  a  ilepili  nf  less  llian  100  fuilionu. 

'I'lie  fiRurcs  Ehow  llio  (l«ptli  in  rutlioms. 

The  uarrow  clinnnel  between  Korwny  nnii  Denmnvk  is  2380  feet  ilcc]). 

deep.  These  correspond  exactly  to  the  points  between  the  op- 
posing highlands  -where  tlie  greatest  accumulations  of  ice  would 
necessarily  occur  during  the  glacial  epoch,  and  they  may  well 
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be  termed  submarine  lakes,  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  those 
which  occur  in  similar  positions  on  land. 

Proofs  of  Former  Elevation — Suhnerged  Forests, — What  ren- 
ders Britain  particularly  instructive  as  an  example  of  a  recent 
continental  island  is  the  amount  of  direct  evidence  that  exists,  of 
several  distinct  kinds,  showing  that  the  land  has  been  sufficiently 
elevated  (or  the  sea  depressed)  to  unite  it  with  the  continent — 
and  this  at  a  very  recent  period.  The  first  class  of  evidence  is 
the  existence,  all  round  our  coasts,  of  the  remains  of  submarine 
forests  often  extending  far  below  the  present  low-water  mark. 
Such  are  the  submerged  forests  near  Torquay  in  Devonshire, 
and  near  Falmouth  in  Cornwall,  both  containing  stumps  of  trees 
in  their  natural  position  rooted  in  the  soil,  with  deposits  of  peat, 
branches,  and  nuts,  and  often  with  remains  of  insects  and  other 
land  animals.  These  occur  in  very  different  conditions  and  sit- 
uations, and  some  have  been  explained  by  changes  in  the  height 
of  the  tide,  or  by  pebble  banks  shutting  out  the  tidal  waters 
from  estuaries;  but  there  are  numerous  examples  to  which  such 
hypotheses  cannot  apply,  and  which  can  only  be  explained  by  an 
actual  subsidence  of  the  land  (or  rise  of  the  sea-level)  since  the 
ti*ec8  grew. 

We  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  these  forests  than  by  quoting 
the  following  account  by  Mr.  Pengelly  of  a  visit  to  one  which 
had  been  exposed  by  a  violent  storm  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire, 
at  Blackpool,  near  Dartmouth : 

"We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  the  beach  at  spring-tide 
low  water,  and  to  find,  admirably  exposed,  by  far  the  finest  ex- 
ample of  a  submerged  forest  which  I  have  ever  seen.  It  occu- 
l)ied  a  rectangular  area,  extending  from  tlie  small  river  or  stream 
at  the  western  end  of  the  inlet  about  one  furlong  eastward, 
and  from  the  low-water  line  thirty  yards  up  the  strand.  The 
lower  or  seaward  ])ortion  of  the  forest  area,  occupying  about 
two  thirds  of  its  entire  breadth,  consisted  of  a  brownish  drab- 
colored  clay,  which  was  crowded  with  vegetable  debris,  such  as 
small  twigs,  leaves,  and  nuts.  There  were  also  numerous  pros- 
trate trunks  and  bmnches  of  trees,  lying  partly  embedded  in  the 
clay,  without  anything  like  a  prevalent  direction.  The  trunks 
varied  from  six  inches  to  upwards  of  two  feet  in  diameter. 
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Much  of  tho  wood  was  found  to  have  a  reddish  or  bright-pink 
luio  wlien  fresh  surfaces  were  exposed.  Some  of  it,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  twigs,  had  ahnost  become  a  sort  of  ligneous  pulp ; 
while  other  examples  were  firm,  and  gave  a  sharp  crackling 
sound  on  being  broken.  Several  large  stumps  projected  above 
the  clay  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  sent  roots  and  rootlets  into 
the  soil  in  all  directions  and  to  considerable  distances.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  movement  by  which  the  submergence  was  ef- 
fected had  been  so  uniform  as  not  to  destroy  tho  approximate 
horizontality  of  the  old  forest  ground.  One  fine  example  was 
noted  of  a  large  prostrate  trunk  having  its  roots  still  attached, 
some  of  them  sticking  up  above  the  clay,  while  others  were  buried 
in  it.  Hazel-nuts  were  extremely  abundant — some  entire,  others 
broken,  and  some  obviously  gnawed.  ...  It  has  been  stated  that 
the  forest  area  reached  tho  spring-tide  low-water  line;  hence  as 
the  greatest  tidal  range  on  this  coast  amounts  to  eighteen  feet, 
we  are  warranted  in  inferring  that  the  subsidence  amounted  to 
eighteen  feet  as  a  minimum,  even  if  we  suppose  that  some  of 
the  trees  grew  in  a  soil  the  surface  of  which  was  not  above  the 
level  of  high  water.  There  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  in  Tor- 
bay  it  was  not  less  than  forty  feet,  and  that  in  Falmouth  harbor 
it  amounted  to  at  least  sixty-seven  feet."  * 

On  the  coast  of  tho  Bristol  Channel  similar  deposits  occur,  as 
well  as  along  much  of  the  coast  of  Wales  and  in  Holyhead  har- 
bor.  It  is  believed  by  geologists  that  the  whole  Bristol  Channel 
was,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  an  extensive  plain,  through 
which  flowed  the  river  Severn ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  evidence 
of  submerged  forests,  there  are  on  the  coast  of  Glamorganshire 
numerous  caves  and  fissures  in  the  face  of  high  sea-cliffs,  in  one 
of  which  no  less  than  a  thousand  antlers  of  the  reindeer  were 
found,  the  remains  of  animals  which  had  been  devoured  there 
by  bears  and  hyenas — facts  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
existence  of  some  extent  of  dry  land  stretching  seaward  from 
the  present  cliffs,  but  since  submerged  and  washed  away.  This 
plain  may  have  continued  down  to  very  recent  times,  since  the 
whole  of  the  Bristol  Channel  to  beyond  Lundy  Island  is  under 

'  Geological  Magazine^  1870,  p.  1G5. 
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twenty-five  fatlioras  deep.  In  the  East  of  England  we  liave  a 
similar  forest-bed  at  Cromer  in  Norfolk ;  and  in  the  North  of 
Holland  an  old  land  surface  has  been  found  fifty-six  feet  below 
high-water  mark. 

Hurled liiver  ChanneU. — Still  more  remarkable  arc  the  buried 
river  channels  which  have  been  traced  on  many  parts  of  our 
coasts.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  glacial  deposits 
of  Scotland,  Dr.  James  Croll  obtained  the  details  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  bores  put  down  in  all  parts  of  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  minerals.*  These 
revealed  the  interesting  fact  that  there  are  ancient  valleys  and 
river  channels  at  depths  of  from  100  to  260  feet  below  the  pres- 
ent sea-level.  These  old  rivers  sometimes  run  in  quite  different 
directions  from  the  present  lines  of  drainage,  connecting  what 
are  now  distinct  valleys ;  and  they  are  so  completely  tilled  up 
and  hidden  by  boulder  clay,  drift,  and  sands  that  there  is  no  in- 
dication of  their  presence  on  the  surface,  which  often  consists  of 
mounds  or  low  liills  more  than  100  feet  high.  One  of  these  old 
valleys  connects  the  Clyde  near  Dumbarton  with  the  Forth  at 
Grangemouth,  and  appears  to  have  contained  two  streams  flow- 
ing in  opposite  directions  from  a  water-shed  about  midway  at 
Kilsith.  At  Grani^emouth  the  old  channel  is  260  feet  below 
the  sea-level.  The  water-shed  at  Kilsith  is  now  160  feet  above 
the  sea — the  old  valley-bottom  being  120  feet  deep,  or  40  feet 
above  the  sea.  In  some  places  the  old  valley  was  a  ravine  with 
precipitous  rocky  walls,  which  have  been  found  in  mining  exca- 
vations. Dr.  Geikie,  who  has  himself  discovered  many  similar 
buried  valleys,  is  of  opinion  that  "they  unquestionably  belong 
to  the  period  of  the  boulder  clay." 

We  have  here  a  clear  proof  that  when  these  rivei's  were  form- 
ed the  land  must  have  stood  in  relation  to  the  sea  at  hast  260 
feet  higher  than  it  does  now,  and  probably  much  more ;  and  this 
is  sufficient  to  join  England  to  the  continent.  Supporting  this 
evidence,  we  have  fresh-water  or  littoral  shells  found  at  great 
depths  off  our  coasts.  Mr.  Godwin  Austen  records  the  dredging- 
up  of  a  fresh-water  shell  {Unio  juctorum)  off  the  month  of  the 

*  Transactions  of  the  Edinburgh  Geological  Sociefg^  Vol.  I.,  p.  330. 
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English  Channel  between  the  50-fathom  and  100-fathom  lines, 
while  in  the  same  locality  gravel  banks  with  littoral  shells  now  lie 
under  sixty  or  seventy  fathoms  water/  More  recently  Mr.  G  wy n 
Jeffreys  has  recorded  the  discovery  of  eight  species  of  fossil  arc- 
tic shells  off  the  Shetland  Isles  in  about  ninety  fathoms  water, 
all  being  characteristic  shallow- water  species,  so  that  their  asso- 
ciation at  this  great  depth  is  a  distinct  indication  of  considerable 
subsidence.' 

l^ivie  of  Last  Union  with  the  Continent. — The  period  when 
this  last  union  with  the  continent  took  place  was  comparatively 
recent,  as  shown  by  the  identity  of  the  shells  with  living  species, 
and  the  fact  that  the  buried  river  channels  are  all  covered  with 
clays  and  gravels  of  the  glacial  period,  of  such  a  diameter  as  to 
indicate  that  most  of  them  were  deposited  above  the  sea-level. 
From  these  and  various  other  indications  geologists  arc  all  agreed 
that  the  last  continental  period,  as  it  is  called,  was  subsequent  to 
the  greatest  development  of  the  ice,  but  probably  before  the 
cold  epoch  had  wholly  passed  away.  But  if  so  recent,  wo  should 
naturally  expect  our  land  still  to  show  an  almost  perfect  com- 
munity with  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  continent  in  its  natural 
productions ;  and  such  is  found  to  be  the  case.  All  the  higher 
and  more  perfectly  organized  animals  are,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, identical  with  those  of  France  and  Germany;  while  the 
few  species  still  considered  to  be  peculiar  may  be  accounted  for 
either  by  an  original  local  distribution,  by  preservation  here  ow- 
ing to  favorable  insular  conditions,  or  by  slight  modifications 
having  been  caused  by  these  conditions  resulting  in  a  local  race, 
sub-species,  or  species. 

Why  Britain  is  Poor  in  Species. — The  former  union  of  our 
islands  with  the  continent  is  not,  however,  the  only  recent  change 
they  have  undergone.  There  is  equally  good  evidence  that  a 
considerable  portion,  if  not  the  entire  area,  had  been  submerged 
to  a  depth  of  nearly  2000  feet  (see  Chap.  IX.,  p.  166),  at  which 
time  only  what  are  now  the  highest  mountains  would  remain  as 
groups  of  rocky  islets.     This  submersion  must  have  destroyed 


»  Quarterly  Journal  of  (leological  Societtf^  1 850,  p.  96. 
'  "British  Association  Kcport," Dundee,  18C7,  p.  431. 
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the  greater  part  of  the  life  of  our  country ;  and  as  it  certainly 
occurred  during  the  latter  part  of  the  gkcial  epoch,  the  subse- 
quent elevation  and  union  with  the  continent  cannot  have  been 
of  very  long  duration,  and  this  fact  must  have  had  an  important 
bearing  on  the  character  of  tlie  existing  fauna  and  flora  of  Brit- 
ain. Wo  know  that  just  before  and  during  the  glacial  period 
we  possessed  a  fauna  almost  or  quite  identical  with  that  of  ad- 
jacent parts  of  the  continent,  and  equally  rich  in  species.  The 
submergence  destroyed  this  fauna ;  and  the  permanent  change 
of  climate  on  the  passing-away  of  the  glacial  conditions  appears 
to  have  led  to  the  extinction  or  migration  of  many  species  in 
the  adjacent  continental  areas,  where  they  were  succeeded  by  the 
assemblage  of  animals  now  occupying  Central  Europe.  When 
England  became  continental,  these  entered  our  country ;  but 
sufficient  time  does  not  seem  to  have  elapsed  for  the  migration  to 
have  been  completed  before  subsidence  again  occurred,  cutting 
off  the  further  influx  of  purely  terrestrial  animals,  and  leaving 
us  without  the  number  of  species  which  our  favorable  climate 
and  varied  surface  entitle  us  to. 

To  this  cause  we  must  impute  our  comparative  poverty  in 
mammalia  and  reptiles — more  marked  in  the  latter  than  the  for- 
mer, owing  to  their  lower  vital  activity  and  smaller  powers  of 
dispersal.  Germany,  for  example,  possesses  nearly  ninety  species 
of  land  mammalia,  and  even  Scandinavia  about  sixty,  while  Brit- 
ain has  only  forty,  and  Ireland  only  twenty-two.  The  depth  of 
the  Irish  Sea  being  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  German 
Ocean,  the  connecting  land  would  thus  probably  be  of  small  ex- 
tent and  of  less  duration,  thus  offering  an  additional  barrier  to 
migration,  whence  has  arisen  the  comparative  zoological  poverty 
of  Ireland.  This  poverty  attains  its  maximum  in  the  reptiles,  as 
shown  by  the  following  figures: 

Belgium  has  22  species  of  reptiles  and  amphibixu 
Britain      **   13  **  **  ** 

Ireland     "     4  "  **  " 

Where  the  power  of  flight  existed,  and  thus  the  period  of  mi- 
gration was  prolonged,  the  difference  is  less  marked;  so  that 
Ireland  has  seven  bats  to  twelve  in  Britain,  and  about  110  as 
against  130  land  birds. 
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Plants,  which  have  considerable  facilities  for  passing  over  the 
sea,  are  somewhat  intermediate  in  proportionate  numbers,  there 
being  about  970  flowering  plants  and  ferns  in  Ireland  to  1425 
in  Great  Britain — or  almost  exactly  two  thirds,  a  proportion 
intermediate  between  that  presented  by  the  birds  and  the  mam- 
malia. 

Peculiar  British  Birds. — Among  our  native  mammalia,  rep- 
tiles, and  amphibia,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  authorities  that 
we  possess  neither  a  distinct  species  nor  distinguishable  variety. 
In  birds,  however,  the  case  is  different,  since  some  of  our  spe- 
cies, in  particular  our  coal-tit  {Pa7ms  ate?*)  and  long-tailed  tit 
{Pa?*us  caiidatus)  present  well-marked  differences  of  color  as 
compared  with  continental  specimens;  and  in  Mr.  Dresser's 
work  on  the  "Birds  of  Europe"  they  are  considered  to  be  dis- 
tinct species;  while  Professor  Newton,  in  Iiis  new  edition  of 
Yarrell's  "  British  Birds,"  does  not  consider  the  difference  to  bo 
sutiiciently  great  or  sufficiently  constant  to  warrant  this,  and 
therefore  classes  them  as  insular  races  of  the  continental  species. 
We  have,  however,  one  undoubted  case  of  a  bird  peculiar  to  the 
British  Isles  in  the  red  grouse  {Tjxgopus  /Scotieus),  which  abounds 
in  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  North  of  England,  and  Wales,  and  is 
very  distinct  from  any  continental  species,  though  closely  allied 
to  the  willow-grouse  of  Scandinavia.  This  latter  species  resem- 
bles it  considerably  in  its  summer  plumage,  but  becomes  pure 
white  in  winter;  whereas  our  species  retains  its  dark  plumage 
throughout  the  year,  becoming  even  darker  in  winter  than  in 
summer.  Wc  have  here,  therefore,  a  most  interesting  example 
of  an  insular  form  in  our  own  country ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine liow  it  originated.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  an  old 
continental  species  which  during  the  glacial  epoch  found  a  ref- 
uge liere  when  driven  from  its  native  hannts  by  the  advancing 
ice ;  or,  on  the  other  liand,  it  may  bo  a  descendant  of  the  North- 
ern willow-grouse,  which  has  lost  its  power  of  turning  white  in 
winter  owing  to  its  long  residence  in  tlie  lowlands  of  an  isl- 
and where  there  is  little  permanent  snow,  and  where  assimila- 
tion in  color  to  the  heather  among  which  it  lurks  is  at  all 
times  its  best  protection.  In  either  case  it  is  equally  interest- 
ing, as  the  one  large  and  handsome  bird  which  is  peculiar  to 
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our  islands,  notwithstanding  their  recent  separation  from  the 
continent. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  birds  now  held  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
British  Isles : 

1.  Parus  Britannicus .  .Closely  allied  to  P.  ater  of  the  continent ;  a  locnl  mce  or  sub- 

species. 

2.  *■  *■     rosea Allied  to  P.  caudatus  of  the  continent. 

8.  Lagopsus  Scoticus..  .Allied  to  L,  aibus  of  Scandinavia,  but  very  distinct. 

Fresh-water  Fishes. — Although  the  productions  of  fresh  wa- 
ters have  generally,  as  Mr.  Darwin  has  shown,  a  wide  range, 
fishes  appear  to  form  an  exception,  many  of  tliem  being  ex- 
tremely limited  in  distribution.  Some  are  confined  to  particu- 
lar river  valleys  or  even  to  single  rivers,  others  inhabit  the  lakes 
of  a  limited  district  only,  while  some  are  confined  to  single  lakes 
— often  of  small  area — and  these  latter  offer  examples  of  the 
most  restricted  distribution  of  any  organisms  whatever.  Cases 
of  this  kind  are  found  in  our  own  islands,  and  deserve  our  es- 
pecial attention.  It  has  long  been  known  that  some  of  our  lakes 
possessed  jjeculiar  species  of  trout  and  char ;  but  how  far  these 
were  unknown  on  tiie  continent,  and  how  many  of  these  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  our  islands  were  really  distinct,  had  not  been 
ascertained  till  Dr.  Giinther,  so  well  known  for  his  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  species  of  fishes,  obtained  numerous  speci- 
mens from  every  jjart  of  the  country,  and  by  comparison  wuth 
all  known  continental  species  determined  tlieir  specific  differ- 
ences. The  striking  and  unexpected  result  has  thus  been  at- 
tained that  no  less  than  fifteen  well-marked  species  of  fresh-wa- 
ter fishes  are  altogether  peculiar  to  tlie  British  Islands.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  list,  with  their  English  names  and  localities :  * 

Fresii-wateu  Fishes  Peculiar  to  the  British  Isles. 

Latin  Nnmc.  En;;ll8h  Name.  Locality. 

1.  »Sa/wo  irar//y/)oma... Short-headed  salmon.... Firth  of  Forth/Pwced,  Ouse. 

2.  **      GaUlvensis. . . Galwn v  sea-trout Gahvnv,  West  of  Ireland. 

3.  **       Orcadensis. . .  Loch  Stennis  trout Lakes  of  Orknev. 


^  The  list  of  names  was  furnished  to  me  hy  Dr.  Giinther,  and  I  have  added  the 
localities  from  the  papers  containing  the  original  descriptions,  and  from  Dr.  llangh- 
ton's  *'  British  Fresh-water  Fishes." 


5. 

C. 

7. 

8. 

0. 

10. 

11. 
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Latin  Name.  Eugllsh  Name.  Locality. 

4.  Salmoferox Great  Inke-trout Larger    lakes    of    Scotlaml,    the 

North  of  England,  and  Wales. 

stomachicus, .  .Gillaroo  trout Lakes  of  Ireland. 

nigripennis.,.  .Black-finned  trout Mountain    lochs    of   Wales    and 

Scotland. 

Levencnsis. . .  .Loch  Leven  trout Loch  Leven,  Loch  Lomond,  Win- 
dermere. 

Perisii Welsh  char Llanberris  lakes,  North  Wales. 

Yr///v7A6ii.... Windermere  char Lake  Windermere,  and  others  in 

North  of  England,  and  Lake 
Biiiiach  in  Scotland. 

KUlinensis,. .  .Lougli  Killin  char Killin  Lake,  in  Mayo,  Ireland. 

Colli Cole's  char Lough  Eskc  and  Lough  Dan,  Ire- 
land. 

12.  *  *      Grayi Gray's  char Lough  Melvin,  Lcitrim,  Northwest 

of  Ireland. 

13.  Coret/onus  chpeoides, The  gwyniad,  or  schelIy..Loch  Lomond,  Ullcswater,  Hawes- 

water,  and  Bala  Lake. 

14.  "        vandesius, .The  vendace Lochmabcn,  Dumfriesshire. 

15.  **        pollan The  poUan Lough  Ncagh  and  Lough  Erne, 

North  of  Ireland. 

These  fifteen  peculiar  fislies  diflfer  from  each  other  and  from 
all  British  and  continental  species,  not  in  color  only,  but  in  such 
important  structural  characters  as  the  form  and  size  of  the  fins, 
the  number  of  the  fin-rays,  and  the  form  or  proportions  of  tho 
head,  body,  or  tail.  They  are,  in  fact,  as  Dr.  Giinther  assures  me, 
just  as  good  and  distinct  species  as  any  other  recognized  species 
of  fish.  It  may,  indeed,  be  objected  that,  until  all  the  small  lakes 
of  Scandinavia  are  explored  and  their  fishes  compared  with 
oui*s,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  have  any  peculiar  species.  But 
this  objection  has  very  little  weight  if  we  consider  how  our  own 
species  vary  from  lake  to  lake  and  from  island  to  island,  so  that 
the  Orkney  species  is  not  found  in  Scotland,  and  not  one  of  the 
peculiar  British  species  extends  to  Ireland,  which  has  no  less 
than  six  species  altogether  peculiar  to  it.  If  the  species  of  our 
own  two  islands  are  thus  distinct,  w-hat  reason  have  we  for  be- 
h'eving  that  they  will  be  otherwise  than  distinct  from  those  of 
Scandinavia?  At  all  events,  with  the  amount  of  evidence  we 
already  possess  of  the  very  restricted  ranges  of  many  of  our  spe- 
cies, we  must  certainly  hold  them  to  bo  peculiar  till  they  have 
been  proved  to  be  otherwise. 
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The  great  speciality  of  the  Irisli  fishes  is  very  interesting,  be- 
cause it  is  just  what  we  should  expect  on  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion. In  Ireland  the  two  main  causes  of  specific  change — isola- 
tion and  altered  conditions — ai*e  each  more  powerful  than  in 
Britain.  Whatever  difliculty  continental  fishes  may  have  in  pass- 
ing over  to  Britain,  that  difficulty  will  certainly  be  increased  by 
the  second  sea  passage  to  Ireland ;  and  the  latter  country  has 
been  longer  isolated,  for  the  Irisli  Sea  with  its  northern  and 
southern  channels  is  considerably  deeper  than  the  German  Ocean 
and  the  eastern  lialf  of  the  English  Channel ;  so  that,  when  the 
last  subsidence  occurred,  Ireland  would  have  been  an  island  for 
some  length  of  time  when  England  and  Scotland  still  formed 
part  of  the  continent.  Again,  ^vhatever  differences  have  been 
produced  by  the  exceptional  climate  of  our  islands  will  have 
been  greater  in  Ireland,  where  insular  conditions  are  at  a  maxi- 
mum, the  abundance  of  moisture  and  the  equability  of  tem- 
perature being  far  more  pronounced  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe. 

Among  the  remarkable  instances  of  limited  distribution  af- 
forded by  these  fishes,  wo  have  the  Loch  Stennis  trout  confined 
to  the  little  group  of  lakes  in  the  mainland  of  Orkney,  occupy- 
ing altogether  an  area  of  about  ten  miles  by  three ;  the  Welsh 
char  confined  to  the  Llanberris  lakes,  about  three  miles  in 
length ;  CJray's  char  confined  to  Lough  Melvin,  about  seven  miles 
long;  while  the  Lough  Killin  char,  known  only  from  a  small 
mountain  lake  in  Ireland,  and  the  vendace,  from  the  equally 
small  lakes  at  Lochmaben  in  Scotland,  are  two  examples  of  re- 
stricted distribution  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 

Cause  of  Great  Speciality  in  Fiiihes, — The  reason  why  fishes 
alone  should  exhibit  such  remarkable  local  modifications  in  lakes 
and  islands  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  is  due  to  the  extreme 
rarity  of  their  transmission  from  one  lake  to  another.  Just  as 
we  found  to  be  the  case  in  oceanic  islands,  where  the  means 
of  transmission  were  ample  hardly  any  modification  of  species 
occurred ;  while,  where  these  means  were  deficient,  and  individ- 
uals once  transported  remained  isolated  during  a  long  succession 
of  ages,  their  forms  and  characters  became  so  much  changed  as 
to  bring  about  what  wc  term  distinct  species  or  even  distinct 
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genera — so  these  lake  fishes  have  become  modified  because  the 
means  by  which  they  arc  enabled  to  migrate  so  rarely  occur.  It 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  this  view  that  some  of  the  smaller 
lakes  contain  no  fishes,  because  none  have  ever  been  conveyed 
to  them.  Others  contain  several ;  and  some  fishes  w^hich  have 
peculiarities  of  constitution  or  habits  which  render  their  trans- 
mission somewhat  less  diflicult  occur  in  several  lakes  over  a  wide 
area  of  country,  though  none  appear  to  be  common  to  the  Brit- 
ish and  Irish  lakes. 

The  manner  in  which  fishes  are  enabled  to  migrate  from  lake 
to  lake  is  unknown,  but  many  suggestions  have  been  made.  It 
is  a  fact  that  whirlwinds  and  waterspouts  sometimes  carry  living 
fish  in  considerable  numbei's  and  drop  them  on  the  land.  Ilero 
is  one  mode  which  mi^ht  certainlv  have  acted  now  and  then  in 
the  course  of  thousands  of  years,  and  the  eggs  of  fishes  may  have 
been  carried  with  even  greater  ease.  Again,  we  may  well  sup- 
pose that  some  of  these  fish  have  once  inhabited  the  streams  that 
enter  or  flow  out  of  the  lakes,  as  well  as  the  lakes  themselves ; 
and  this  opens  a  wide  field  for  conjecture  as  to  modes  of  migra- 
tion, because  we  know  that  rivers  have  sometimes  changed  their 
courses  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  a  union  with  distinct  river 
basins.  This  has  been  effected  either  by  floods  connecting  low 
water-sheds,  by  elevations  of  the  land  changing  lines  of  drain- 
age, or  by  ice  blocking  up  valleys  and  compelling  the  streams  to 
flow  over  water-sheds  to  find  an  outlet.  This  is  known  to  have 
occurred  during  the  glacial  epoch,  and  is  especially  manifest  in 
the  case  of  the  Parallel  Eoads  of  Glenroy,  and  it  probably  af- 
fords the  true  solution  of  many  of  the  cases  in  which  existing 
species  of  fish  inhabit  distinct  river  basins  whether  in  streams  or 
lakes.  If  a  fish  thus  wandered  out  of  one  river  basin  into  an- 
other, it  might  then  retire  up  the  streams  to  some  of  the  lakes, 
where  alone  it  might  find  conditions  favorable  to  it.  By  a  com- 
bination of  the  modes  of  migration  here  indicated,  it  is  not  difli- 
cult to  understand  how  so  many  species  are  now  common  to  the 
lakes  of  Wales,  Cumberland,  and  Scotland,  while  others  less  able 
to  adapt  themselves  to  different  conditions  have  survived  only 
in  one  or  two  lakes  in  a  single  district;  or  these  last  may  have 
been  originally  identical  with  other  forms,  but  have  become 
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modified  by  the  particular  conditions  of  the  lake  in  which  they 
have  found  themselves  isolated. 

Peculiar  British  Instcts. — We  now  come  to  the  class  of  in- 
sects, and  here  we  have  much  more  difficulty  in  detennining 
what  are  the  actual  facts,  because  new  species  arc  still  being 
yearly  discovered,  and  considerable  portions  of  Europe  arc  but 
iuiperfectly  explored.  It  often  happens  that  an  insect  is  discov- 
ered in  our  islands,  and  for  some  years  Britain  is  its  only  record- 
ed locality ;  but  at  length  it  is  found  on  some  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  not  unfrequently  has  been  all  the  time  known  there, 
but  disguised  by  another  name,  or  by  being  classed  as  a  variety 
of  some  other  species.  This  has  occurred  so  often  that  our  best 
entomologists  have  come  to  take  it  for  grante<l  that  all  our  sup- 
posed peculiar  British  species  are  really  natives  of  the  continent, 
and  will  one  day  be  found  tliere ;  and,  owing  to  this  feeling,  little 
trouble  has  been  taken  to  brinn:  to^^ether  the  names  of  such  as 
from  time  to  time  remain  known  from  this  country  only.  The 
view  of  the  probable  identity  of  our  entire  insect-fauna  with  that 
of  the  continent  is  held  by  such  well-known  authorities  as  Mr. 
E.  C.  Rye  and  Dr.  D.  Sharp  for  the  beetles,  and  by  Mr.  II.  T. 
Stainton  for  butterflies  and  moths;  but  as  we  have  already  seen 
that  among  two  orders  of  vertebrates — birds  and  fishes — there 
are  undoubtedly  peculiar  British  species,  it  seems  to  me  that 
all  the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  there  being  a  much  larger 
number  of  peculiar  species  of  insects.  In  every  other  island 
where  some  of  the  vertebrates  are  peculiar — as  in  the  Azores, 
the  Canaries,  the  Andaman  Islands,  and  Ceylon — the  insects 
show  an  etjualjif  not  a  higher,  proportion  of  speciality,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  whatever  why  the  same  law  should  not  apply 
to  us.  Our  climate  is  undoubtedly  very  distinct  from  that  of 
any  part  of  the  continent,  and  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales 
we  possess  extensive  tracts  of  wild  mountainous  country  where 
a  moist  uniform  climate,  an  alpine  or  northern  vegetation,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  isolation  offer  all  the  conditions  requi- 
site for  the  preservation  of  some  species  which  may  have  be- 
come extinct  elsewhere,  and  for  the  slight  modification  of  others 
since  our  last  separation  from  the  continent.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  take  stock,  as  it  were,  of  our 
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recorded  peculiarities  in  the  insect  world,  for  it  is  only  by  so 
doing  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  any  correct  solution  of  the 
question  on  which  there  is  at  present  so  much  difference  of  opin- 
ion. For  the  list  of  Coleoptera  with  the  accompanying  notes  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  C.  liye ;  and  Dr.  Sharp  has  also  given  me 
valuable  information  as  to  the  recent  occurrence  of  some  of  the 
supposed  peculiar  species  on  the  continent.  For  the  Lepidop- 
tera  I  first  noted  all  the  species  and  varieties  marked  as  British 
only  in  Staudinger's  "  Catalogue  of  European  Lepidoptera." 
This  list  was  carefully  corrected  by  Mr.  Stainton,  who  weeded 
out  all  the  species  known  by  him  to  have  been  since  discovered, 
and  furnished  me  with  valuable  information  on  the  distribution 
and  habits  of  the  species.  This  information  often  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  the  probability  of  the  insect  being  peculiar  to  Britain, 
and  in  some  cases  may  be  said  to  explain  why  it  should  be  so. 
For  example,  the  larvae  of  some  of  our  peculiar  species  of  Tine- 
ina  feed  during  the  winter,  which  they  are  enabled  to  do  owing 
to  our  mild  and  insular  climate,  but  which  the  severer  conti- 
nental winters  render  impossible.  A  curious  example  of  the 
effect  this  habit  may  have  on  distribution  is  afforded  by  one  of 
our  commonest  British  species,  Elac/n'^ta  mfocinerea,  the  larva 
of  which  mines  in  the  leaves  of  IIolcus  nioUis  and  other  grasses 
from  December  to  March.  This  species,  though  common  every- 
where with  us,  extending  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  is  quite  un- 
known in  similar  latitudes  on  the  continent,  but  appears  again 
in  Italy,  the  South  of  France,  and  Dalmatia,  where  the  mild 
winters  enable  it  to  live  in  its  accustomed  manner. 

Such  cases  as  this  afford  an  excellent  illustration  of  those 
changes  of  distribution,  dependent  probably  on  recent  changes 
of  climate,  which  may  have  led  to  the  restriction  of  certain 
species  to  our  islands.  For  should  any  change  of  climate  lead 
to  the  extinction  of  the  species  in  South  Europe,  where  it  is  far 
less  abundant  than  with  us,  we  should  have  a  common  and 
wide-spread  species  entirely  restricted  to  our  islands.  Other 
species  feed  in  the  larva  state  on  our  common  gorsc,  a  plant 
found  only  in  limited  portions  of  Western  and  Southern  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  presence  of  this  plant  in  a  mild  and  insular  cli- 
mate such  as  ours  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  led  to  the  pres- 
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crvation  of  soiiio  of  the  numerous  species  wliicli  are  or  have 
been  dependent  on  it. 

Mr.  McLaclilan  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  some  valuable 
information  on  certain  species  of  Trichoptera,  or  caddis-flies, 
which  seem  to  be  pecnliar  to  our  islands ;  and  this  completes 
the  list  of  orders  which  have  been  studied  with  sufficient  care 
to  afford  materials  for  such  a  comparison.  We  will  now  give 
the  list  of  peculiar  British  insects,  beginning  with  the  Lepidop- 
teiti,  and  adding  such  notes  as  have  been  kindly  supplied  by  the 
gentlemen  already  referred  to. 

List  of  tub  Species  or  Varieties  of  Lepidoi*tera  wuicii,  so  f.vr  as  at  pres- 
ent Knowx,  ake  Confined  to  the  British  Islands. 

(^The  Figures  Show  the  Dates  when  the  Species  were  First  Described.) 

DiURNI. 

J.  Polyommatus  dispar,  **Thc  larger  copper.'*  This  fine  insect,  once  common  in 
the  fens,  but  now  extinct  owing  to  extensive  drAinagc,  is  genemlly  ndmitted 
to  be  peculiar  to  oar  island,  at  all  events  as  a  vaiicty  or  local  form.  Its  con- 
tinental ally  diflTers  constantly  in  being  smaller  and  in  having  smaller  spots ; 
but  the  difference,  though  constant,  is  so  slight  that  it  is  now  classed  as  a  va- 
riety under  the  name  of  rutilus.  Our  insect  may  therefore  be  stated  to  be  a 
well-marked  local  form  of  a  continental  s])ecies. 

2.  Lvca?na  astrarche,  var.  Artaxerxes,    This  verv  distinct  form  is  confined  to  Scot- 

land  and  the  North  of  England.  The  species  of  which  it  is  considered  a  va- 
riety (more  generally  known  to  English  entomologists  as  P,  agcstis)  is  found 
in  the  southern  lialf  of  England,  and  almost  cvcr\- where  on  the  continent. 

BOMRYCKS. 

3.  Lithosia  sericea.     North  of  England  (1861). 

4.  llepialus  humuli,  var,  Hethlandiva,     Shetland  Islands  (18G5).     A  remarkable 

form,  in  wliich  the  male  is  usually  yellow  and  buff  instead  of  pure  white,  as  in 
the  common  form,  but  exceedingly  variable  in  tint  and  markings. 

5.  Epichnopterjix  reticelia.     Sheerness,  Gravcsend,  and  other  localities  along  the 

Tliames  (1847). 
C.  E.  puUa,  far.  raJic//a.   Near  London  (1830?).    Bare;  the  species  in  Central  and 
Southeiii  Europe.     (Doubtfully  peculiar,  in  Mr.  Stainton's  opinion.) 

N0CTU-«. 

7.  Acronifcta  myriccp.     Scotland  only  (1852).     A  distinct  species. 

8.  Agrotis  suhrosea.     Cambridgeshire  and  Huntingdonshire  fens,  perhaps  extinct 

(1835.)     Tlie  var.  subcandea  is  found  in  Finland  and  Livonia. 

9.  A.  Ashworthii.     South  ajid  West  (1855).     Distinct  and  not  uncommon. 

10.  Dinnthecia  Barretti.     Ireland  (1864).     Perhaps  a  form  of  the  continental  D. 
luteagOf  Mr.  McLachlan  thinks. 
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11.  Aporophvia  aiistrnliif,  var,  Pascuea.     South  of  England  (1830?).     This  is  a  va- 

riety of  a  species  othenvise  confined  to  the  South  of  Europe,  and  is  {lius  espe- 
cially interesting. 

Geometry. 

12.  Boarmia  gemmaria,  var.  per/amaria.     Near  London  (18G6).     A  large  dark  va- 

riety of  a  common  species,  distinctly  marked ;  perhaps  a  good  species,  as  the 
lar^-a  feeds  on  ivy,  while  the  larva  of  B.  gemmaria  is  said  to  refuse  this  plant, 
and  to  die  if  it  has  nothing  else  to  eat ;  but  Mr.  McLachlan  thinks  this  wants 
confii-mation. 

13.  Cidaria  albulata,  var.  tjriseata.     East  of  England  (183/>).     A  variety  of  a  spe- 

cies othenvise  confined  to  Central  and  Southern  Europe. 

14.  Eupithecia  constrictata.    Widely  spread,  but  local  (1857).     Larva  on  thyme. 

Ptraudina. 

15.  Aglossa  pinguinalis,  var,  Slreaf/ieldi.    Mendip  Hills;  unique  (1830?).     A  re- 

markable and  distinct  variety  of  the  common  '^  tabby." 
\Cu  Asopia  pictalia,     Uniqne  (1830?).    Perhaps  an  imported  species. 

17.  Scoparia  alpifta,     Scotland  (185!)). 

TORTRICIXA. 

18.  Teras  Shepherdana,     Fens  of  Cambridgeshire  (1852). 

19.  Cochylis  dilucidana.     South  of  England  (1829).    Scarce;  larva  in  stems  of  the 

wild  parsnip. 

20.  Aphelia  nigrovittana,     Scotland  (1852).     A  local  form  of  the  generally  distrib- 

uted A.  lanceolana,  ^ 

21.  EudemiftfuVgana,     Southeast  of  England  (1828).    Ilare;  on  fleabane. 

122.  GraphoUtha  navana.     Generally  distributed  (1845).     Doubtfully  distinct  from 

continental  species,  in  Mr.  Stainton's  opinion. 
23.  G.  parvulana.     Isle  of  Wight  (1858  ?).     Rare ;  a  distinct  species. 
2{,  G,  Weirana.     South  of  England  (1850).     A  distinct  species. 

TlXEINA. 

25.  Tinea  cochylidella,     Sanderstead,  near  Croydon  (1854).     Unique. 

26.  T,  pallescenteUa,     Near  Liverpool  (1854).     Abundant;  probably  imported  in 

wool,  Mr.  Stainton  thinks. 

27.  T.  Jlavescentella,     Near  London  (1829).     Scarce;  perhaps  imported. 

28.  Acroiepia  betuhtella,     Yorkshire  and  county  of  Durham  (1840).     liare. 

29.  Argyresthia  semifusca.    North  and  West  of  England  (1829).     Scarce ;  a  distinct 

species. 
SO,  Gelechia  divisella.     A  fen  insect  (1854).     Rare. 

31.  G.  celerelia.     West  of  England  (1854). 

32.  Bryophila  polltella.     Moors  of  North  of  England  (1854). 

33.  Lita  fraternella.     Widely  scattered  (1834).    Larva  feeds  in  shoots  of  5^«;//an(i 

uliginosa  in  spring.     Mr.  Stainton  thinks  it  has  been  overlooked  abroad. 
31.  Anacampsig  sircomeila.     North  and  West  of  England  (1854).     Perhaps  a  roelanic 

variety  of  the  more  widely  spread  A.  tanioleila. 
Sa,  A.  immaculate/la.     West  Wickham  (1834).     Uniqne;  a  distinct  species. 
3G.  Gtyphipt&ryx  cladiella.     Eastern  counties  (1859).    Abundant. 
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37.  Gljiphipteryx  tchcenicoiella.     In  several  localities  (1 859). 

o8.  Gracillaria  ttramintUa.     Nortii  Briuiiii  (IHIK)).     Perhaps  a  local  fuim  of  the 

more  southern  6^.  elongella, 
30.  Ornix  lAfganella,     Scotland  (1848).     Abundant,  and  a  distinct  8pecie.4. 

40.  O.  Devoniella,     In  Devonshire  (1854).     Unique. 

41.  Coleophora  albicotta.     Widely  spread  (1829).     Common  on  furze  {Ulex  Euro- 

p(rus).    May  probably  be  found  in  the  Northwest  of  France,  where  the  food- 
plant  abounds. 

42.  C.  snluratelh.     South  of  England  (1850).     Abundant  on  broom. 

43.  C  injiata.     South  of  England  (1857).     On  SiUne  i^flata. 

44.  C.  squamoseUa.     Surrey  (185G).     Very  rare,  but  an  obscure  species. 
Att.  C.  salintlla.     On  sea-coast  (1859).     Abundant. 

40.  Perittia  obscurepuncteila.  Widely  scattered  (1848).  Larva  feeds  on  common 
honeysuckle  in  July.  Mr.  Stainton  thinks  it  must  have  been  overlooked  on 
the  continent. 

47.  Elachista  flavicoMella.     Dublin  (185G).     Excessively  rare,  two  specimens  only 

known. 

48.  E.  contortella.     Scotland  (1854).     A  doubtful  species. 

49.  E,  tmegerUlia.     Widely  distributed  (1854).      Common.     Larva  feeds  in  grass 

during  winter  and  early  spiing. 
no.  E.  obliqueiia.     Near  London  (1854).     Unique. 

51.  E.  eleochartelfa.     North  and  East  of  England  (1854).    An  obscure  form. 

52.  E.  suboceliea.     Widely  distributed  (1835).     Au  obscure  form ;  |>erhnps  mixed 

on  the  continent  with  other  species. 

53.  E.  triatomra.     In  chalk  and  limestone  districts  (1812).     Abundant  nnd  distinct. 

54.  E.  triseriateila.     South  of  England  (1854).     Very  local ;  on  olwcure  species. 

55.  LithocoHetis  nigresrenieila,     Northumberland  (1850).     liare;  a  dark  form  of 

L.  IJremielia,  which  is  widely  distributed. 
5G.  L.  irradklla.     North  Britain  (1854).     A  northern  form  of  the  more  southern 

and  wide-spread  L.  hutella. 
FtT.  L.  tngnitetla.     Snndcrstend,  near  Croydon  (1848).     Unique;  very  peculiar. 

58.  L.  uiiciolella.     In  a  few  wide-spread  localities  (1854).     A  peculiar  form. 

59.  L.  Caledonieila,    North  Britain  (1854).    A  local  variety  of  the  more  wide-spread 

L.  coriflifoiiella, 
GO.  L,  iJunningiella.     North  of  England  (1852).     A  somewhat  doubtful  species. 
Gl.  Bucculatrix  demaryella.     Widely  distributed  (1848).     Bather  common. 
62.  Trifurcula  squamatella.     South  of  England  (1854).     A  doubtful  species. 
(13.  T.  atrifrontella.    South  of  England,  also  in  Lancashire  (1854).     Very  rare  and 

peculiar. 
04.  Nepticula  ignohilieUa.     Widely  scattered  (1854).     On  hawthorn  ;  not  common. 

65.  N.  poterii.    South  of  England  (1858).    Bred  from  larvaj  in  Poterium  sangutsorbn. 

66.  A^  quinqneUa.     South  of  England  (1848).     On  oak-Iciives,  very  local. 

67.  -^V.  apiceila.     Local  (1854).    Probably  confused  with  allied  s]>ecie8  on  the  con- 

tinent. 

68.  A^  Headleyella,     Local  (1854).     A  rare  species. 

Pterophorina. 

69.  AgdUtia  Bennettii,    East  coast  (1840).    Common  on  Statice  limonium. 
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We  have  hero  a  list  of  sixty-nine  species,  which,  according  to 
the  best  authority,  are,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
peculiar  to  Britain.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  only  five  of  these 
have  been  described  less  than  twenty  years  ago ;  and  as  during 
all  that  time  they  have  not  been  recognized  on  the  continent, 
notwithstanding  that  good  colored  figures  exist  of  almost  all  of 
them,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  many  of  them  are  really 
confined  to  our  island.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  apply 
this  argument  too  rigidly ;  for  the  very  day  before  my  visit  to 
Mr.  Stainton,  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Professor  21eller  an- 
nouncing the  discovery  on  the  continent  of  a  species  of  our  last 
family,  Pterophorina,  which  for  more  than  forty  years  had  been 
considered  to  be  exclusively  British.  This  insect,  Platyptilia 
similldadyla  (Pterophorus  isodacif/lvs,  Stainton' &  "Manual"), 
had  been  taken  rarely  in  the  extreme  north  and  south  of  our  isl- 
ands— Teign mouth  and  Orkney — a  fact  which  seemed  somewhat 
indicative  of  its  being  a  straggler.  Again,  seven  of  the  species 
are  unique — that  is,  have  only  been  captured  once;  and  it  may 
be  supposed  that  as  they  are  so  rare  as  to  have  been  found  only 
once  in  England,  they  may  be  all  equally  rare  and  not  yet  found 
on  the  continent.  But  this  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  distribution.  Widely  scattered  species  are  generally 
abundant  in  some  localities ;  while,  when  a  species  is  on  the 
point  of  extinction,  it  must  for  a  timp  be  very  rare  in  the  single 
locality  where  it  last  maintains  itself.  It  is  then  more  probable 
that  some  of  these  unique  species  represent  such  as  are  almost 
extinct  than  that  they  have  a  wide  range  and  are  equally  rare 
everywhere ;  and  the  peculiarity  of  our  insular  climate,  com- 
bined with  our  varied  soil  and  vegetation,  oflfers  conditions  which 
may  favor  the  survival  of  some  species  with  us  after  they  have 
become  extinct  on  the  continent. 

In  the  list  here  given  nine  are  recorded  as  varieties,  while  ten 
more,  in  Mr.  Stainton's  opinion,  ought  probably  to  be  classed  as 
varieties  or  local  forms  of  other  species,  making  nineteen  in  all. 
This  leaves  no  less  than  fifty  undoubted  species  not  yet  found 
beyond  our  islands ;  and  thouga  Mr.  Stainton  thinks  that  most 
of  these  will  ultimately  be  found  on  the  continent,  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  both  from  general  considerations  dependent  on  the  laws 
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of  distribution,  and  from  the  peculiar  liabits,  conspicuous  ap- 
pearance, and  restricted  range  of  many  of  our  species,  that  a 
very  considerable  number  will  remain  permanently  as  peculiar 
British  insects. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Ide  of  Man  Lepidoptera. — Before  quit- 
ting the  Lepidoptera,  it  will  bo  well  to  notice  some  very  inter- 
esting examples  of  local  modification,  apparently  brought  about 
by  extreme  conditions  of  exposure  and  insulation,  and  which 
throw  some  light  on  the  way  in  which  local  forms,  varieties,  or 
species  may  be  produced.  This  interesting  phenomenon  occurs 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  Mr.  Edwin  Birchall  has  collected 
Lepidoptera  assiduously,  and  has  discovered  a  number  of  varie- 
ties, apparently  peculiar  to  the  island,  of  which  he  has  been  so 
good  as  to  send  me  specimens  accompanied  by  some  valuable 
notes. 

The  Isle  of  Man  has  no  woods,  bogs,  or  heaths,  the  mountains 
being  mostly  covered  with  grass  and  rocks,  so  that  a  very  abun- 
dant insect  fauna  cannot  be  expected.  Sixteen  species  of  butter- 
flies have  been  observed,  and  of  these  only  one — the  common 
tortoise-shell  ( Vanessa  urticas) — presents  any  peculiarity.  This, 
however,  is  always  remarkably  small,  a  specimen  rarely  being 
found  to  equal  the  smallest  English  specimens ;  so  that  we  must 
look  upon  it  as  a  dwarf  race  developed  in  the  island  and  con- 
fined to  it. 

The  following  moths  also  present  definite  peculiarities: 

1.  Afjrotls  lucernea,  var.    This  is  of  n  Rrnyish-black  color,  with  hardly  any  markings. 

All  arc  alike,  and  arc  very  distinct  from  the  common  type  of  the  species,  which 
U  abundant  in  Wales. 

2.  Cirrhadia  xerampelinUj  var.     Tiiis  is  much  darker  and  more  richly  colored  than 

the  English  form,  the  yellow  band  being  reduced  to  n  narrow  line,  sometimes  a 
mere  thread.  This  would  doubtless  bo  regarded  as  a  distinct  species  if  it  oc- 
curred with  equal  constancy  in  some  more  remote  island. 

3.  Dianihacia  capsophiLi^  var.    Thisiis  an  exceedingly  dark  and  richly  marked  fonn 

of  the  Irish  Z>.  capsophila,  itself  a  local  variety,  Mr.  Birchall  thinks,  'of  D.  air- 
pophaga. 

4.  Dianthaicia  ciEsia,  var.    This  is  another  dark  form  of  a  rare  Irish  and  continental 

species. 

5.  Tephrosla  biundularia,  var.    This  is  an  exceedingly  dark  form,  and  differs  so  much 

from  North  of  England  specimens  as  to  have  all  the  appearance  of  another  spe- 
cies. Mr.  Birchall  has  bred  it  from  captured  parents,  and  finds  that  the  produce 
is  this  dark  form  onlv. 
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We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  Coleoptera,  or  beetles,  an  order 
which  lias  been  of  late  yeare  energetically  collected  and  carefully 
studied  by  British  entomologists. 

List  of  the  Species  of  Beetles  which,  ro  far  as  at  Present  Known,  are 

Confined  to  the  British  Islands. 

Caradid^. 

1.  Dromius  vectensis  (Rye).     Common  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  not  known  elsewhere. 

2.  ♦Hnrpalus  latus,  var,  metal iescens  (Rye).     Unique,  but  very  marked.     Soutli 

coast. 

3.  Stenolophua  derelictus  (Dawson).     Unique.    North  Kent. 

IIelophoridje. 

4.  *Oc.hf.hehlus  Poweri  (Rye).    Very  marked.    South  coast.   A  few  specimens  only. 

Brachtelytra. 

5.  *Aleochara  Ilibernica  (Ryo).    Ireland.    Mountain-tops. 

G.  ♦  Oxypoda  rupicola  (Rye).    Scotland.    Mountain-tops.    Several  specimens. 

7.  *       **        Edinensis  (Sharp).    Scotland. 

8.  *'        verecunda  (Sharp).    Scotland. 

9.  "        Waterhovsei  (Rye).    London  district. 
10.  Ilomalota  eximia  (Sharp). 

clavipes  (Sharp).    Scotland ;  on  mountains.    Not  rare. 

oblongiuscula  (Sharp).    Scotland,  perhaps  also  Swiss. 

princeps  (Sharp).    A  coast  insect. 

curtipennis  (Sharp). 

exarata  (Sliarp). 

puberula  (Sharp). 

indiscreta  (Sharp).  ^ 

a/rico/or  (Sliarp).    f  Some  Continental  authors  deny  that  there  are 

y*rmana  (Sharp),   t     good  species  (Sharp). 

setigera  (Sharp).    J 

Shaiyi  (Rye).    Very  marked  ;  nnique. 

22.  *^/7//>/}ort<«  cu5mneu5  (Hardy  and  Bold).   Vciy  marked;  unique.    Northumber- 

land hills. 

23.  *St€nu8  oscillator  (Rye).    Unique.    South  coast. 

24.  *Sropceus  Ryei  (Wollaston).    Very  distinct.    Dorset  coast.    Several  specimens. 

25.  *Trogophlaus  spinicoUis  (Rye).    Mersey  estuary.    Unique.    Most  distinguisha- 

ble ;  nothing  like  it  in  Europe. 

26.  Lesteva  Sharpi  (Rye).    Scotch  hills. 

27.  Eudectus  Whitei  (Sharp).     Scotch  hills.    Probably  a  variety  of  E.  Giraudi  of 

Austria  (the  only  European  species) ^cfe  Kraatz  (Sharp). 

28.  *IIomaliwn  I'uguUpenne  (Rye).    Exceedingly  marked  form.    Northern,  western, 

m 

and  southern  coasts.    Rare. 

PSELArniDJE. 

29.  Bryaxis  cotus  (Sharp).    Coast. 

30.  *'       Waterhousci  (Rve),    Coast. 


]]. 

12. 

13. 

U. 

ir>. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21.  ♦ 
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Z\,  *Difthinu8  glalratus  (Rye).    Sussex  coast.    A  few  specimeus ;  very  distinguish- 
able ;  mynnccopliilous  (lives  in  ants*  nests). 


Trichopteryqidjb. 

32. 

Ptinelh 

maria                   (Matthews). 

33. 

Trichopi 

eryx  Sara                     ** 

34. 

ti 

Poweri                   ** 

35. 

it 

FAiithia 

36. 

i( 

cantiana                 '* 

37. 

i( 

fuacula                   '* 

38. 

ti 

Kirbii 

39. 

it 

fratercula                ** 

40. 

tt 

Waterhou$ei           *' 

41. 

it 

championis             *' 

42. 

it 

Jansoni                  ** 

43. 

ft 

seminitent              '* 

44. 

it 

suffocata  (Ilolidny).    Ireland. 

45. 

ft 

dispar  (Matthews). 

46. 

ft 

carhonaria  (Matthews). 

47. 

Plilium 

Ilalidayi  (Matthews). 

48. 

if 

Caledonicum  (Sharp).    Scotland.    Very  marked  form. 

49. 

tt 

insigne  (Matthews). 

50. 

Actidium  concolor  (Sharp).    Scotland.    Very  marked. 

51. 

Ptenidium  Kraatzii  (Matthews). 

Anisotomid.e. 

52.  *Agai/iidium  rhinoceros  (Sharp).     Old  fir-woods  in  Perthshire.     Local ;  many 

specimens.    A  veiT  marked  species. 

53.  Anisotoma  slmilata  (iiye).    Unique.    South  of  England. 

54.  **         lunicoilis  (liyo),    Kortheast  and  South  of  England.    A  very  marked 
fi>rm.    Several  specimens. 

55.  *Anisotoma  clavicornis  (Hye).    Unique.    Scotland. 

PlIALACRID.i:. 

50.  *Phalacrus  Brisouti  (Rye).    A  few  specimens.    South  of  England. 

CRYI»TOrHAGID.i:. 

57.  Atomaria  Wollastoni  (Sharp).    Unique.    Scothmd. 

58.  "         divisa  {Wyo).    Unique.    South  of  England. 

Lathridid.e. 

59.  Corticaria  Wollastoni  (Waterhouse).    South  coast. 

Byrrhid^. 

60.  ^yncalypia  fdrsuta  (Shai-p). 

Elatebidjs. 

61.  E/ater  coccinatus  (Rye).    Very  marked,  but  possibly  a  variety  of  the  European 

£,  profustus.    South  of  England. 
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TKLErUORIDJE. 

C2.  *Telephoru8  Darwinianus  (Sharp).  Scotland,  sea-coast.  A  stunted  form,  of  ab- 
normal habits. 

Cypiionid^. 

C3.  Cyphon  punc.tlpennis  (^\\OiY\i),    Scotland. 

Antuicid^. 

Gl.  Anthicus  salimis  (Crotch).    South  coast 

(>.>.  *    **        Scoticus  (Rye^.    Loch  Leven.    Very  distinct.    Many  specimens. 

CCUCULI0SID.K. 

CG.  *Cnthormtocerus  maritimus  (Rye).  A  few  s])ecimcn8  on  our  south  coast.  A  cu- 
rious genus,  only  found  elsewhere  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

67.  *Ceuihoriiynchus  contractus,  var./)a ////;« (Crotch).  Lundy  Island.  Several  spec- 
imens.   A  curious  variety  onlv  known  from  this  island. 

C8.  *Lioso9nus  tnujlodytes  (Rye).  A  very  queer  form.  Two  or  three  specimens. 
South  of  England. 

GO.  *xi}iion  liyei  (Blackburn).    Shetland  Islands.    Several  specimens. 

Halticidj;. 

70.  TInjamis  agilis  (Kye).    South  of  England.    Many  specimens. 

**        distinffueiida  {Uyc),    South  of  England.    Many  specimens. 

71.  *PsyUiodes  luridiptnnis  (Kutschera).    Lundy  Island.     A  very  curious  form,  not 

uncommon  in  this  small  island,  to  which  it  appears  to  be  confined. 

Cdccinellid^. 

72.  Srymmis  Uvidus  (Bald).    Northumberland.    A  doubtful  species. 

Of  the  sGvciity-two  species  of  beetles  in  the  preceding  list,  a 
considerable  number,  no  doubt,  owe  their  presence  there  to  tlio 
fact  that  they  have  not  yet  been  discovered  or  recognized  on  the 
continent.  This  is  almost  certainly  tlic  case  with  many  of  those 
which  have  been  separated  from  other  species  by  very  minute 
and  obscure  characters,  and  especially  with  the  excessively  mi- 
nute Trichopterygidse  described  by  Mr.  Matthews.  There  are 
others,  however,  to  which  this  mode  of  getting  rid  of  them  will 
not  apply,  as  they  are  so  marked  as  to  be  at  once  recognized  by 
any  competent  entomologist,  and  often  so  plentiful  that  they  can 
be  easily  obtained  when  searched  for.  Of  this  class  are  the 
twenty-three  species  whose  names  are  marked  with  an  asterisk 
(*),  being  those  which,  in  Mr.  liye's  opinion,  are  most  likely  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  localities  where  they  are  found,  if  any  are ; 
but  of  this  he  is  still  somewhat  sceptical.  Six  of  these  are  unique, 
leaving  seventeen  which  have  occurred  cither  rarely  or  in  some 
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abundance.  Dividing  the  probably  peculiar  species  according 
to  locality,  we  find  that  the  South  of  England  has  produced  9, 
North  of  England  2,  Scotland  6,  Ireland  1,  Shetland  Islands  1, 
and  Lundy  Ishind  2.  These  numbers  are,  generally  speaking, 
proportionate  to  the  richness  of  the  district  and  the  amount  of 
work  bestowed  upon  it;  Scotland,  however,  giving  more  than 
its  due  proportion  in  this  respect,  which  must  be  imputed  to  its 
really  possessing  a  greater  amount  of  speciality.  The  single  pe- 
culiar Irish  species  stands  as  a  monument  of  our  comparative  ig- 
norance of  the  entomology  of  the  sister  isle.  The  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  Apiou  in  the  Shetland  Islands  is  interesting,  and  may  be 
connected  with  the  very  peculiar  climatal  conditions  there  pre- 
vailing, which  have  led  in  some  cases  to  a  change  of  liabits,  so 
that  a  species  of  weevil  {Otiorhynchus  maurus)  always  found  on 
mountain-sides  in  Scotland,  here  occurs  on  the  sea-shore.  Still 
more  curious  is  the  occurrence  of  two  distinct  forms  (a  species 
and  a  well-marked  variety)  on  the  small  granitic  Lundy  Island 
in  the  Bristol  Channel.  This  island  is  about  three  miles  long, 
and  twelve  from  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  consisting  mainly  of 
granite  with  a  little  of  the  Devonian  formation,  and  the  pres- 
ence here  of  peculiar  insects  can  only  be  due  to  isolation  with 
special  conditions,  and  immunity  from  enemies  or  competing 
forms.  When  we  consider  the  similar  islands  off  the  coasts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  with  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Scilly  Isl- 
ands, none  of  which  have  been  yet  thoroughly  explored  for  bee- 
tles, it  is  probable  that  many  similar  examples  of  peculiar  iso- 
lated forms  remain  to  be  discovered. 

Mr.  Ilye  hardly  thinks  it  possible  that  the  Dromius  vectensis 
can  really  bo  peculiar  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  although  it  is  abun- 
dant there,  and  has  never  been  found  elsewhere ;  but  the  case 
of  Lundy  Island  rendei*s  it  less  improbable;  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  Arum  Jtalicum,  Calaminiha  sylvatlca^  and  per- 
haps one  or  two  other  plants  are  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
British  Isles,  we  must  admit  that  the  same  causes  which  have 
acted  to  restrict  the  range  of  a  plant  may  have  had  a  similar  ef- 
fect with  a  beetle. 

I  must  also  notice  the  Caihormwcerus  maritimus^  because  its 
only  near  ally  inhabits  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  it 
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thns  offers  an  analogous  case  to  the  small  motli,  El^ichista  rufo- 
emereay  which  is  found  only  in  Britain  and  the  extreme  South 
of  Europe.  Looking  then  at  what  seems  to  me  the  probabilities 
of  the  case  from  the  standpoint  of  evolution  and  natural  selec- 
tion, and  giving  due  weight  to  the  facts  of  local  distribution  as 
they  are  actually  presented  to  us,  I  am  forced  to  differ  from  the 
opinion  held  by  our  best  eiitomological  authorities,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  some  considerable  proportion  of  the  species  which  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  our 
islands  are,  not  only  apparently,  but  really,  so  peculiar. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Kobert  McLachlan  for  the  following:  in- 
formation  on  certain  Trichopterous  Neuroptera,  or  caddis-flics, 
which  appear  to  be  confined  to  our  islands.  The  peculiar  aquatic 
habits  of  the  larvae  of  these  insects — some  living  in  ponds  or 
rivers,  others  in  lakes,  and  others  again  only  in  clear  mountain 
streams — render  it  not  improbable  that  some  of  them  should 
have  become  isolated  and  preserved  in  the  mountain  districts 
of  our  western  coasts,  or  that  they  should  be  modified  owing  to 
such  isolation.  In  these  insects  the  characters  depended  on  to 
separate  the  species  are  wholly  structural,  and  the  care  with 
which  Mr.  Mcl^chlan  has  studied  them  renders  it  certain  that 
the  species  here  referred  to  are  not  mere  varieties  of  known  con- 
tinental forms,  however  closely  they  may  resemble  them  in  form 
and  coloration. 

Tkichoptkra  Peculiak  to  thk  BuiTisii  Isles. 

1.  Setodes  argentipnnctelLi, — This  species  is  known  only  from  the  lakes  Winder- 
mere and  Killamey.  It  hus  recently  been  described  by  Mr.  Mcl^chlnn,  and  is  quite 
distinct  from  any  known  species,  though  allied  to  &  punctata  and  S.  viridis,  which 
inhabit  France  and  Western  Europe. 

2.  Rhyncophila  munda, — Described  by  Mr.  Mcl^chlnn  in  1SG3.  A  very  distinct 
Fpecies,  found  only  in  mountain  streams  in  Wales  and  Devonshire. 

3.  Pliilopotamus  insularis  (?  a  variety  of  P.  montanus), — This  can  hardly  be 
termed  a  British  species  or  variety,  because,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  it  is  peculiar 
to  the  island  of  Guernsey.  It  agrees  structurally  with  P.  Montanus^  a  species  found 
both  in  Britain  and  on  the  continent,  but  it  differs  in  its  strikingly  yellow  color,  and 
less  pronounced  markings.  All  the  specimens  from  Guernsey  are  alike,  and  resident 
entomologists  assured  Mr.  McLachlan  that  no  other  kind  is  known.  Strange  to  say, 
some  examples  from  Jersey  differ  considerably,  resembling  the  common  European 
and  British  foim.  Even  should  this  peculiar  variety  be  nt  some  future  time  found 
on  the  continent,  it  would  still  be  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  form  of  insect  inhabit- 
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ing  two  small  islands  only  twenty  miles  np&rt  should  constantly  differ ;  but  as  Jersey 
is  between  Guernsey  nnd  the  coa^tt,  it  seems  just  possible  that  the  more  insular  con- 
ditions, and  i>crhaps  some  peculiarity  of  the  soil  and  wxiter  in  the  foimcr  island,  have 
really  led  to  the  production  or  preseiTation  of  a  well-marked  variety  of  insect. 

Land  ami  J^^e^h-icaUr  iShelh, — As  regards  the  laud  and  fresh- 
water inolhisca,  it  seems  difficult  to  obtain  .iccurate  information. 
Several  species  have  been  recorded  as  British  only ;  but  I  am 
informed  by  ^Iv.  Gwyn  JeiBEries  that  most  of  these  are  decidedly 
continental,  while  a  few  may  be  classed  as  varieties  of  continental 
species.  According  to  the  late  Mr.  Lovell  Reeve,  the  following 
species  are  peculiar  to  our  islands;  and  although  the  first  two 
seem  exceedingly  doubtful,  yet  the  last  two,  to  which  alone  we 
accord  the  dignity  of  capital  type,  may  not  improbably  be  pecul- 
iar to  Ireland,  being  only  found  in  the  remote  southwestern 
mountain  region,  where  the  climate  possesses  in  the  highest 
degree  the  insular  characteristics  of  a  mild  and  uniform  tem- 
perature with  almost  perpetual  moisture,  and  where  several  of 
the  peculiar  Irish  plants  alone  occur. 

1.  Ctfclns  piaidloidcs. — A  small  bivalve  shell  found  in  canals.  Perhops  n  variety 
of  C.  rorneum  or  C.  ricicola^  according  to  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffries. 

2.  Assiminia  Grayana. — A  small  univalve  shell  allied  to  the  periwinkles,  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  l>ctween  Greenwich  and  Giavesend,  on  the  mud  at  the 
roots  of  aquatic  ])lants. 

3.  Geomai-aci's  maculosl'S. — A  beautiful  slug,  black,  spotted  with  yellow  or 
white.  It  is  found  on  rocks  on  the  shores  of  Lake  C'nrogh,  south  of  Castlemain  Bay, 
in  Kerrv.  It  was  discovered  in  1842,  and  has  never  been  found  in  anv  other  local- 
iry.  An  allied  species  is  found  in  Portugal  nnd  France,  which  Mr.  Gwyn  Jeffries 
thinks  mav  be  identical. 

4.  Limnm-:a  involuta. — A  beautiful  pond-snail  w  ith  a  small  polislied  amlwr-colored 
shell,  found  only  in  a  small  alpine  lake  and  its  inflowing  stream  on  Cromnghaun 
Mountain,  near  the  Lakes  of  Killarney.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  distinct  species,  most 
nearly  allied  to  L.  f/lutinosa,  which  is  not  found  in  Ireland.  It  was  discovered  in 
1S32,  and  has  frequently  hcen  obtained  since  in  the  same  locality. 

The  facts — that  these  two  last-named  species  have  been  known 
for  about  forty  or  fifty  years  respectively ;  that  they  have  never 
been  found  in  any  other  locality  than  the  above-named  very 
restricted  stations ;  and  that  they  have  not  yet  been  clearly  iden- 
tified with  any  continental  species — all  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  the  last  remains  of  peculiar  forms  which  have 
everywhere  else  become  extinct. 
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Peculiarities  of  the  British  Flora, — Thinking  it  probable  that 
there  must  also  be  some  peculiar  British  plants,  but  not  finding 
any  enumeration  of  such  in  the  British  Floras  of  Babington, 
Hooker,  or  Bentham,  I  applied  to  the  greatest  living  authority 
on  the  distribution  of  British  plants,  Mr.  II.  C.  Watson,  who 
has  very  kindly  given  me  all  the  information  I  required,  and  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  words.  He  says,  '*  It  may  be 
stated  pretty  confidently  that  there  is  no 'species'  (generally 
accepted  among  botanists  as  a  good  species)  peculiar  to  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.  True,  during  the  past  hundred  years,  nominally  new 
species  have  been  named  and  described  on  British  specimens 
only,  from  time  to  time.  But  these  have  gradually  come  to  be 
identified  with  species  described  elsewhere  under  other  names; 
or  they  have  been  reduced  in  rank  by  succeeding  botanists,  and 
placed  or  replaced  as  varieties  of  more  widely  distributed  species. 
In  his  '  British  Rubi,'  Professor  Babington  includes  as  good  spe- 
cies some  half-dozen  which  ho  has,  apparently,  not  identified 
with  any  foreign  species  or  variety.  None  of  these  are  accepted 
as '  true  species,'  nor  even  as  'sub-species,'  in  the '  Students'  Flora,' 
where  the  brambles  are  described  by  Baker,  a  botanist  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  plants  of  Britain.  And  as  all  these  nominal 
species  of  Rubi  are  of  late  creation,  they  have  tinily  never  been 
subjected  to  real  or  critical  tests  as '  species.' " 

But  besides  tliese  obscure  forms,  about  which  there  is  so  much 
difference  of  opinion  among  botanists,  there  are  a  few  flowering 
plants  which,  as  varieties  or  sufz-species,  are  apparently  peculiar 
to  our  islands.  These  are:  (1)  Jlelianthemnrn  Jireweri,  an  an- 
nual rock-rose  found  only  in  Anglesea  and  Holyhead  Island 
(classed  as  a  sub-species  of  //.  giUtatum  by  Hooker  and  Babing- 
ton); (2)  Iiosa  J/ibeniica^  touud  only  in  North  Britain  and  Ire- 
land (a  species  long  considered  peculiar  to  the  British  Isles,  but 
said  to  have  been  recently  discovered  in  France) ;  (3)  GJnanthe 
flinnatilis^  a  water-drop  wort,  found  only  in  the  South  of  Eng- 
land and  in  one  locality  in  Ireland  (classed  as  a  sub-species  of  ffil 
pheUandrinm  by  Hooker) ;  (4)  llieracium  iricxim^  a  hawkweed 
found  in  North  Britain  and  Ireland  (classed  bv  Hooker  as  a 
sulvspecies  of  //.  Lawsonij  and  said  to  be  "  confined  to  Great 
Britain"). 
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Two  other  species  are,  so  far  as  the  European  flora  is  con- 
cerned, peculiar  to  Britain,  being  natives  of  North  America, 
and  they  are  very  interesting  because  they  are  certainly  both 
truly  indigenous;  that  is,  not  introduced  by  human  .agency. 
These  are:  (I)  Spirantkes  Homanzoviana^  an  orchid  allied  to 
our  lady's- tresses,  widely  distributed  in  Xorth  America,  but 
only  found  elsewhere  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  Ire- 
land: and  (2)  Eriocaulon  sejyiangulare^  the  pipewort — a  curious 
North  American  water-plant,  found  in  lakes  in  the  Hebrides  and 
the  West  of  Ireland.  Along  with  these  we  may  perhaps  class 
the  beautiful  Irish  filmy  fern  Tricliomanes  radicans^  which  in- 
habits the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  Canary  Islands,  the  Southwest 
of  Ireland,  Wales,  and  formerly  Yorkshire,  but  is  not  certainly 
known  to  occur  in  any  part  of  continental  Europe  (except,  per- 
haps, the  Soutliwest  of  Spain),  though  found  in  many  tropical 
countries. 

W^c  may  here  notice  the  interesting  fact  that  Ireland  possesses 
no  less  than  twenty  species  or  sub-species  of  flowering  plants 
not  found  in  Britain,  and  some  of  these  may  be  altogether  pe- 
culiar. As  a  whole  they  show  the  effect  of  the  pre-eminently 
mild  and  insular  climate  of  Ireland  in  extending  the  range  of 
some  South  European  species.  The  following  lists  of  these 
plants,  M'ith  a  few  remarks  on  their  distribution,  will  be  found 
interesting: 

List  of  Irisu  Fi.oweking  Plants  which  are  not  Found  in  Britain. 

1.  Ihlinnthemum  gut  latum.     Ireland,  near  Cork,  nnd  on  an  ibiand  off  the  coast  of 

Gnlwny  (also  Channel  Ishinds,  France,  Italy). 

2.  Arenarid  ciliata.     Southwest  of  Ireland  (also  Anvergnc,  Pyrenees,  Crete).     A 

variety  of  this  species  has  been  recently  fonnd  in  rembrokeshire. 

3.  Saxifraga  umhrosa.     West  of  Ireland  (nlso  Northern  Spain,  Portugal). 

4.  **         geum.     Southwest  of  Ireland  (nlso  Pyrenees). 

5.  "  hirsuta.     Southwest  of  Ireland  (also  Pyrenees). 

6.  Saxifraga  hiria  {hypnoides  sub-sp.).     South  of  Ireland,  apparently  unknown  on 

the  continent. 

7.  Inula  saiicina.    West  of  Ireland  (Middle  and  Sonth  Knrope). 

8.  Erica  Mediterranea,    West  of  Ireland  (West  of  France.  Spain,  Meditcn-anean). 

9.  **      J/rtc/:/«na  (/cfra/ix  sub-sp.)  West  of  Ireland  (Spain). 

10.  Arbutus  unedo.     Southwest  of  Ireland  (South  of  France  and  Spain). 

1 1 .  iJabeocia  poUfolia.     West  of  Ireland  (West  of  France  and  Si>ain). 

12.  Pinguicula grandijiora*    Southwest  ofIreland(We8t  of France,SpaiD,  Alps, etc). 
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13.  Neotinea  intar.ta.     West  of  Ireland  (France,  South  of  Europe). 

14.  Spirantkes  Romanzoviana.     Sotithwest  of  Ireland  (North  America). 

!.*».  Sisyrinchium  Bermudianum,     West  of  Ireland  (?  introduced;  North  America). 
H).  Potamor/eton  longlfolius  (Jucens  var.).     West  of  Ireland,  unique  specimen. 

17.  '*  iCiVA'ii  (wa^aiM  sub-sp.).     West  of  Ireland  (Arctic  Europe). 

18.  Er'iocaulon  septangulare.     West  of  Ireland,  Skye,  Hebrides  (North  America). 
]\),  Carex  Burhaumii,     Northeast  of  Ireland,  on  inland  in  Lough  Neagh  (Arctic  and 

Alpine  Europe,  North  America). 
20.  Calamngrostis  stricta,  var,  Hookeri.     On  the  shores  and  inlands  of  I^ugh  Neagh. 
The  species  occurs  at  one  locality  in  Cheshire  (Germany,  Arctic  Europe,  and 
North  America). 

We  find  here  nine  Southwest  European  species  wliieh  probably 
had  a  wider  range  iu  mild  preglacial  times,  and  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  owing  to  its  milder 
climate.  It  must  be  remembered  that  during  the  height  of  the 
glacial  epoch  Ireland  was  continental,  so  that  these  plants  may 
have  followed  the  retreating  ice  to  their  present  stations  and 
survived  the  subsequent  depression.  This  seems  more  probable 
than  that  so  many  species  should  liave  reached  Ireland  for  the 
first  time  during  the  last  union  with  the  continent  subsequent 
to  the  glacial  epoch.  The  arctic,  alpine,  and  American  plants 
may  all  be  examples  of  species  w-hich  once  had  a  wider  range, 
and  which,  owing  to  the  more  favorable  conditions,  have  con- 
tiiiued  to  exist  in  Ireland  while  becoming  extinct  in  the  adjacent 
parts  of  Britain  and  Western  Europe. 

As  contrasted  with  the  extreme  scarcity  of  peculiar  species 
among  tiie  flowering  plants,  it  is  the  more  interesting  and  unex- 
])ected  to  find  a  considerable  number  of  peculiar  mosses  and 
llepaticaj,  some  of  which  present  us  with  phenomena  of  distri- 
bution of  a  very  remarkable  character.  For  the  following  lists 
and  the  information  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  genera  and 
species  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Mitten,  one  of  the  first 
authorities  on  these  beautiful  little  plants. 

List  of  the  Spkcirs  of  Mosses  and  Hepatic.e  which  are  Peculiak  to  the 

British  Isles  or  not  found  in  Europe. 

(Those  belonging  to  non-European  genera  in  italics.) 

Mosses. 

1 .  Systef^inm  mnhicapsularc Central  nnd  South  England. 

2.  "•         Miitcnii South  of  England. 
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:i.  Cam |\v lupus  Sliaw  ii North  Britain. 

4.  **  KCtifulius Ireland. 

r».  Selij;cria  cali-ii-ola Soiitli  of  Kngtand. 

G.  I*otfia  viri«Iitolia South  of  Knghmd. 

7.  Lcptodontimii  recurvifulium Irchiiid  and  ^fcotland. 

8.  Tortnhi  WikhIm livhiiid. 

1».        *'       HilKMnica Ireland. 

10.  Stn jtfopof/ttn  tfcmmnstn'i Sussex. 

1 1.  (jrituniia  »iul»M|uarrosa North  Hritain. 

12.  "        Siirtoni Norin  llritain. 

i;;.  (ilypiioniiiriuin  DavicMi On  basalt  generally. 

14.  Z.\«'Klon  Ncmcllii North  Britain. 

].">.  Hrviim  IJariicsii North  Biilain. 

IG.  Ilotkeria  iatevircns Ireland  and  Cornwall  (also  Madeira). 

]  7.  iMiUuHia  splavhnoides Ireland. 

IlKl'ATKMi:. 

1.  Oymnomitrium  creniilatnin AVcst  of  Kngland,  Ireland. 

2.  Ratiula  voluta Ireland  and  Wales. 

3.  AcroUtlhus  WUsoni Ireland. 

4.  Lejeunia  coliffttri/uiia Cornwall,  Lake  district,  Ireland. 

i>,         **        mirroacvpica Ireland. 

G.  Lophcrolea  spicata Ireland. 

7.  Juiigei  maiinia  cuneifolia Ireland. 

8.  *  *  doniana Scotland. 

i).  Petnlnphijllum  Ralfsii West  Biitnin,  Ireland. 

Many  of  tlie  above  arc  minute  or  obscure  plants,  and  are 
closely  nllictl  to  other  European  species  with  which  they  may 
liave  been  confounded.  We  cannot,  therefore,  lay  any  stress  on 
these  iinlividually  as  bcinjj:  absent  from  the  continent  of  Europe, 
so  much  of  which  is  imperfectly  explored,  though  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  them  are  really  contined  to  IJritain.  But  there  are 
a  few — indicated  by  italics — which  are  in  a  very  different  cate- 
gory ;  for  they  belong  to  genera  which  are  altogether  unknown 
in  any  other  part  of  flurope,  and  their  nearest  allies  are  to  be 
found  in  the  tropics  or  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  three 
non-F^uropean  genera  of  mosses  to  which  we  refer  all  have  their 
maximum  of  development  in  the  Andes,  while  the  three  non- 
European  IlepaticiB  appear  to  have  their  maximum  in  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  Mr.  Mitten  has 
kindly  furnished  me  with  the  following  particulars  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  geneni : 
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STRGiToroGON  18  a  coRiparativelj  small  genus,  witli  seven  species  in  the  Andes, 
one  in  the  Himalayas,  and  three  ia  the  south  tem|)erate  zone,  besides  our  English 
species. 

Daltonia  is  a  large  genus  of  inconspicuous  mosses,  having  seventeen  species  in 
the  Andes,  two  in  Brazil,  two  in  Mexico,  one  in  the  Galapagos,  six  in  India  and 
Ceylon,  five  in  Java,  two  in  Africa,  and  thi*ee  in  the  antarctic  islands,  and  one  in 
Ireland. 

HooKERiA  (restricting  that  term  to  the  species  referable  to  Cyclodictyon)  is  still  n 
large  genus  of  handsome  and  remarkable  mosses,  having  twenty-six  species  in  the 
Andes,  eleven  in  Brazil,  eight  in  tlie  Antilles,  one  in  Mexico,  two  in  the  Pacific  isl- 
ands, one  in  New  Zealand,  one  in  Java,  one  in  India,  and  five  in  Africa — besides  our 
British  species,  which  is  found  also  in  Madeim  and  the  Azores,  but  in  no  part  of 
Europe  i)roper. 

These  last  two  are  very  remarkable  cases  of  distribution,  since 
Mr.  Mitten  assures  me  that  the  plants  are  so  markedly  different 
from  all  other  mosses  that  they  would  scarcely  be  overlooked  in 
Europe. 

The  distribution  of  the  non-European  genera  of  Ilepaticse  is 
as  follows : 

AcROBOLBUS.  A  small  genus  found  only  in  New  Zealand  and  the  adjacent  isl- 
ands, besides  Ireland. 

Lkjeunia.  a  very  extensive  genus  abounding  in  the  tropical  regions  of  America, 
Africa,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  the  Pacific  islands,  reaching  to  New  Zealand  and 
antarctic  America,  sparingly  represented  in  the  British  and  Atlantic  islands  and  in 
North  America. 

Pktalophyllum.  a  small  genus  confined  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  and  Ireland  in  the  Northern. 

We  have  al^to  a  moss — Myurium  Hebridarvm — found  only  in  Scotland  and  the  At- 
lantic islands ;  and  one  of  the  Ilepatico! — Maatigophara  Woodsii — found  in^Ireland 
and  the  Himalayas,  the  genus  being  most  developed  in  New  Zealand  and  unknown 
in  any  part  of  continental  Europe. 

These  are  certainly  very  interesting  facts,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  so  exceptional  in  this  group  of  plants  as  to  throw  any 
doubt  upon  their  accuracy.  The  Atlantic  islands  present  very 
similar  phenomena  in  the  lihamphidiunh  purpuratum^  whose 
nearest  allies  are  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America;  and 
in  three  species  of  Sciaromium,  whose  only  allies  are  in  New 
Zealand,  Tasmania,  and  the  Andes  of  Bogotd.  An  analogous 
and  equally  curious  fact  is  the  occurrence  in  the  Drontheim 
mountains,  in  Central  Norway,  of  a  little  group  of  four  or  five 
peculiar  species  of  mosses  of  the  genus  Mnium,  which  are  found 

22 
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nowhere  else ;  althougli  the  genus  extends  over  Europe,  India, 
and  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  but  always  represented  by  a  very 
few  wide-ranging  species  except  in  this  one  mountain  group.* 

Such  facts  show  us  the  wonderful  delicacy  of  the  balance  of 
conditions  which  determine  the  existence  of  particular  species 
in  any  locality.  The  spores  of  mosses  and  Uepaticse  are  so  mi- 
nute that  they  must  be  continually  carried  through  the  air  to 
great  distances,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that,  so  far  as  its  pow- 
ers of  diffusion  are  concerned,  any  species  which  fruits  freely 
might  soon  spread  itself  over  the  whole  world.  That  they  do 
not  do  so  must  depend  on  peculiarities  of  habit  and  constitution, 
which  fit  the  different  species  for  restricted  stations  and  special 
climatic  conditions;  and  according  as  the  adaptation  is  more 
general,  or  the  degree  of  specialization  extreme,  species  will  have 
wide  or  restricted  ranges.  Although  their  fossil  remains  have 
been  rarely  detected,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  mosses  have  as 
high  an  antiquity  as  ferns  or  Lycopods;  and,  coupling  this  an- 
tiquity with  their  great  powere  of  dispei^sal,  we  may  understand 
how  many  of  the  genera  have  come  to  occupy  a  immber  of  de- 
tached areas  scattered  over  the  whole  earth,  but  always  such  as 
afford  the  peculiar  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  best  suited  to 
them.  The  repeated  changes  of  temperature  and  other  climatic 
conditions,  whicli,  as  we  have  seen,  occurred  through  all  the  later 
geological  epochs,  combined  with  those  slower  changes  caused 
by  geographical  mutations,  must  have  greatly  affected  the  dis- 
tribution of  such  ubiquitous  yet  delicately  organized  plants  as 
mosses.  Throughout  countless  ages  they  must  have  been  in  a 
constant  state  of  comparatively  rapid  migration,  driven  to  and 
fro  by  every  physical  and  organic  change,  often  subject  to  mod- 
ification of  structure  or  habit,  but  always  seizing  upon  every 
available  spot  in  which  they  could  even  temporarily  maintain 
themselves. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  group  in  -svhich  there  is  no  question  of 
the  means  of  dispersal,  and  where  the  difficulties  that  present 
themselves  are  not  how  the  species  reached  the  remote  localities 
in  which  they  arc  now  found,  but  rather  why  they  have  not  es- 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Mitten  for  this  carious  fact. 
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tablished  themselves  in  many  other  stations  which,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  seem  equally  suitable  to  them.  Yet  it  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  phenomena  of  distribution  actually  presented  by 
this  group  do  not  essentially  differ  from  those  presented  by  the 
higher  flowering  plants  which  have  apparently  far  less  diffu- 
sive power,  as  we  shall  find  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  floras 
of  oceanic  islands ;  and  we  believe  that  the  explanation  of  this 
is,  that  the  life  of  species,  and  especially  of  genera,  is  often  so 
prolonged  as  to  extend  over  whole  cycles  of  such  terrestrial  mu- 
tations as  we  have  just  referred  to ;  and  that  thus  the  majority 
of  plants  are  afforded  means  of  dispersal  which  are  usually  suffi- 
cient to  carry  them  into  all  suitable  localities  on  the  globe. 
Ilence  it  follows  that  their  actual  existence  in  such  localities  de- 
pends mainly  upon  vigor  of  constitution  and  adaptation  to  con- 
ditions, just  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  lower  and  more  rapidly 
diffused  groups,  and  only  partially  on  superior  facilities  for  dif- 
fusion. This  important  principle  will  be  used  further  on  to  af- 
ford a  solution  of  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  the 
distribution  of  plant-life. 

Concluding  lieniarks  on  the  Pecvllarities  of  the  BritisJi  Fauna 
and  Flora, — The  facts,  now,  I  believe,  for  the  first  time  brought 
together,  respecting  the  peculiarities  of  the  British  fauna  and 
flora  are  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  considerable  scope  for 
the  study  of  geographical  distribution,  even  in  so  apparently  un- 
promising a  field  as  one  of  the  most  recent  of  continental  islands. 
Looking  at  the  general  bearing  of  these  facts,  they  prove  that 
the  idea  so  generally  entertained  as  to  the  biological  identity  of 
the  British  Isles  with  the  adjacent  continent  is  not  altogether 
correct.  Among  birds  we  have  undoubted  peculiarities  in  at 
least  three  instances;  peculiar  fishes  are  nmch  more  numerous, 
and  in  this  case  the  fact  that  the  Irish  species  are  all  different 
from  the  British,  and  those  of  the  Orkneys  distinct  from  those 
of  Scotland,  renders  it  almost  certain  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  fifteen  peculiar  British  fishes  are  really  peculiar,  and  will 
never  be  found  on  the  European  continent.  The  mosses  and 
IlepaticflB  also  have  been  sufficiently  collected  in  Europe  to  ren- 
der it  pretty  certain  that  the  more  remarkable  of  the  peculiar 
British  forms  are  not  found  there.    Why,  therefore,  it  may  well 
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be  asked,  should  there  not  be  a  proportionate  number  of  pecul- 
iar British  insects?  It  is  true  that  numerous  species  have  been 
first  discovered  in  Britain,  and  subsequently  on  the  continent ; 
but  we  have  many  species  which  have  been  known  for  twenty, 
thirty,  or  forty  years,  some  of  which  are  not  rare  with  us,  and 
yet  have  never  been  found  on  the  continent.  We  have  also 
the  curious  fact  of  our  outlying  islands,  such  as  the  Shetland 
Isles,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  little  Lundy  Island,  possessing 
each  some  peculiar  forms  which  certainly  do  not  exist  on  our 
principal  island,  which  has  been  so  very  thoroughly  worked. 
Analogy,  therefore,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  many  other 
species  would  exist  on  our  islands  and  not  on  the  continent ;  and 
when  we  find  that  a  very  large  number  (150),  in  three  orders 
only,  are  so  recorded,  we  may,  I  think,  be  sure  that  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  these  (though  how  many  we  cannot  say)  are  really 
endemic  British  species. 

The  general  laws  of  distribution  also  lead  us  to  expect  such 
phenomena.  Very  rare  and  very  local  species  are  such  as  are 
becoming  extinct ;  and  it  is  among  insects,  which  are  so  exces- 
sively varied  and  abundant,  which  present  so  many  isolated 
forms,  and  which,  even  on  continents,  afford  numerous  examples 
of  very  rare  species  confined  to  restricted  areas,  that  we  should 
have  the  best  chance  of  meeting  with  every  degree  of  rarity 
down  to  the  point  of  almost  complete  extinction.  But  we  know 
that  in  all  parts  of  the  world  islands  are  the  refuge  of  species 
or  groups  which  have  become  extinct  elsewhere ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  some  species  which 
have  ceased  to  exist  on  the  continent  should  be  preserved  in 
some  part  or  other  of  our  islands,  especially  as  these  present 
favorable  climatic  conditions  such  as  do  not  exist  elsewhere. 

There  is  therefore  a  considerable  amount  of  harmony  in  the 
various  facts  adduced  in  this  chapter,  as  well  as  a  complete  ac- 
cordance with  what  the  laws  of  distribution  in  islands  would 
lead  us  to  expect.  In  proportion  to  the  species  of  birds  and 
fresh-water  fishes,  the  number  of  insect-forms  is  enormously 
great,  so  that  the  numerous  species  here  recorded  as  not  yet 
known  on  the  continent  are  not  to  be  wondered  at;  while  it 
would,  I  think,  be  almost  an  anomaly  if,  with  peculiar  birds  and 
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lislies  tliero  wero  not  a  fair  proportion  of  peculiar  insects.  Our 
entomologists  should  therefore  give  up  the  assumption  that  all 
our  insects  do  exist  on  the  continent,  and  will  some  time  or 
other  be  found  tliere,  as  not  in  accordance  with  the  evidence ; 
and  when  this  is  done,  and  the  interesting  peculiarities  of  some 
of  our  smaller  islands  are  remembered,  the  study  of  our  native 
animals  and  plants  in  relation  to  those  of  other  countries  will 
acquire  a  new  interest.  The  British  Isles  are  said  to  consist  of 
more  than  a  thousand  islands  and  islets.  How  many  of  these 
have  ever  been  searched  for  insects?  With  the  case  of  Lundy 
Island  before  us,  who  shall  say  that  there  is  not  yet  scope  for 
extensive  and  interesting  investigations  into  the  British  fauna 
and  flora  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

BOUNEO    AND    JAVA. 

roshion  and  Physicnl  Features  of  Borneo. — Zoologicnl  Features  of  Borneo:  Mam- 
ronlia. — Birds. — The  Affinities  of  the  Bomcan  Fauna. — Java,  its  Position  and 
Physical  Features. — General  Character  of  the  Fauna  of  Java. — Differences  be- 
tween the  Fauna  of  Java  and  that  of  the  other  Malay  Islands. — Special  Relations 
of  the  Javan  Fauna  to  that  of  the  Asiatic  Continent. — Past  Geographical  Changes 
of  Java  and  Bonieo. — ^The  Philippine  Islands. — Concluding  Kemarks  on  the  Malay 
Islands. 

As  a  representative  of  receut  continental  islands  situated  in 
the  tropics,  we  will  take  Borneo,  since,  although  perhai)8  not 
much  more  ancient  than  Great  Britain,  it  presents  a  consider- 
able amount  of  speciality,  and,  in  its  relations  to  the  surround- 
ing islands  and  the  Asiatic  continent,  offers  us  some  problems 
of  great  interest  and  considerable  difficulty. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  that  Borneo  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  side  of  a  submarine  bank  of  enormous  extent,  being 
about  1200  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  1500  from  east  to 
west,  and  embracing  Java,  Sumatra,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
This  vast  area  is  all  included  within  the  100-fathom  line ;  but  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  it — from  the  Gulf  of  Siam  to  the  Java 
Sea — is  under  fifty  fathoms,  or  about  the  same  depth  as  the  sea 
that  separates  our  own  island  from  the  continent.  The  distance 
from  Borneo  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
is  about  350  miles,  and  it  is  nearly  as  far  from  Sumatra  and 
Java,  while  it  is  more  than  600  miles  from  the  Siamese  Penin- 
sula, opposite  to  which  its  long  northern  coast  extends.  There 
is,  I  believe,  nowhere  else  upon  the  globe  an  island  so  f.ar  from 
a  continent,  yet  separated  from  it  by  so  shallow  a  sea.  Recent 
changes  of  sea  and  land  must  have  occurred  here  on  a  grand 
scale,  and  this  adds  to  the  interest  attaching  to  the  study  of  this 
large  island. 
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The  internal  geography  of  Borneo  is  somewhat  peculiar.  A 
large  portion  of  its  surface  is  lowland,  consisting  of  great  allu- 
vial valleys  which  penetrate  far  into  the  interior;  while  the 
mountains,  except  in  the  north,  are  of  no  great  elevation,  and 
there  are  no  extensive  plateaus.  A  subsidence  of  500  feet 
would  allow  the  sea  to  fill  the  great  vallevs  of  the  Pontianak, 
Banjcrinassin,  and  Coti  rivers,  almost  to  the  centre  of  the  isl- 
and, greatly  reducing  its  extent,  and  causing  it  to  resemble  in 
fonn  the  island  of  Celebes  to  the  east  of  it. 

In  gf-ological  structure  Borneo  is  thoroughly  continental,  pos- 
sessing fiirmations  of  all  ages,  with  basalt  and  crystalline  rocks, 
but  no  recent  volcanoes.  It  possesses  vast  beds  of  coal  of  Ter- 
tiary age ;  and  these,  no  less  than  the  great  extent  of  alluvial 
deposits  in  its  valleys,  indicate  great  changes  of  level  in  recent 
geological  times. 

Having  thus  briefly  indicated  those  physical  features  of  Bor- 
neo which  are  necessary  for  our  inquiry,  let  us  turn  to  the  or- 
ganic world. 

Neither  as  regards  this  great  island  nor  those  which  surround 
it  have  we  the  amount  of  detailed  information  in  a  convenient 
form  that  is  required  for  a  full  elucidation  of  its  past  history. 
We  liave,  however,  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  two  higher 
grouj)s — manimalia  and  birds — botli  of  Borneo  and  of  all  the  sur- 
rounding countries,  and  to  these  alone  will  it  be  necessary  to 
refer  in  any  detail.  The  most  convenient  course,  and  that  which 
will  make  the  subject  easiest  for  the  reader,  will  be  to  give, 
first,  a  connected  sketch  of  what  is  known  of  the  zoology  of 
Borneo  itself,  with  the  main  conclusions  to  which  they  point; 
and  then  to  discuss  the  mutual  relations  of  some  of  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  the  series  of  geographical  changes  that  seem  re- 
quired to  explain  them. 

Zoological  Featuees  of  Borneo. 

Mammalia.  —  About  ninety-six  species  of  mammalia  have 
been  discovered  in  Borneo,  and  of  these  nearly  two  thirds  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  surrounding  countries,  and  nearly 
one  half  with  those  of  tJie  continent.  Among  these  iare  two 
lemurs,  three  civets,  three  cats,  three  deer,  the  tapir,  the  ele- 
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pliant,  and  several  squirrels — an  assemblage  which  could  cer- 
tainly only  have  reached  the  country  by  land.  The  following 
species  of  mammalia  are  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Borneo : 

QUADBUMANA. 

1.  Simla  moiio.     A  sihnll  orang-ontang 

with  large  incisor  teeth. 

2.  Ilvlobatcs  concolor. 

3.  Nnsalis  larvatus. 

4.  Semnopithecus  nibicundiis. 
r>.  **  chrysomclas. 
G.              "            frontatiis. 

7.  Macacus  mclanotus. 

Carnivoba. 

8.  Cynogale  Bennettii. 

9.  Parnduxurus  stigmaticus. 

10.  Ilerpcstcs  semitorquatus. 

11.  **         brachyurus. 

12.  Felis  badia. 

13.  Lutra  Lovii  (Gunther,  P.  Z.  5.,  1876, 

p.  73G). 

Ungulata. 

14.  Sus  barbatus. 

BODENTIA. 

15.  Pteromys  pho^omelas. 

Of  the  thirty-four  peculiar  species  here  enumerated,  it  is  prob- 
able that  when  they  are  more  carefully  studied  some  will  be 
found  to  be  identical  with  those  of  Malacca  or  Sumatra;  but 
there  are  also  four  peculiar  genera  which  are  less  likely  to  be 
discovered  elsewhere.  These  are  Nasalis,  the  remarkable  long- 
nosed  monkey;  Cynogale,  a  semi-aquatic  civet;  Trichys,  a  tail- 
less porcupine ;  and  Ptilocerus,  a  feather-tailed  arboreal  insecti- 
vore.  These  peculiar  forms  do  not,  however,  imply  that  the 
separation  of  the  island  from  the  continent  is  of  very  ancient 
date,  for  the  country  is  so  vast,  and  so  much  of  the  connecting 
land  is  covered  with  water,  that  the  amount  of  speciality  is 
hardly,  if  at  all,  greater  than  occurs  in  many  continental  areas 
of  equal  extent.  This  will  be  more  evident  if  we  consider  that 
Borneo  is  as  large  as  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  or  as  the  In- 
dian Peninsula  south  of  Bombay ;  and  if  either  of  these  countries 
were  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  submergence  of  the 


IG.  Scinrus  ephippiuin. 

17.       "      pluto. 

18.       "      niacrotis. 

19.        *'      Sarawakensis. 

20.       **      Bomeoiiensis. 

21.        *'      rufogularis. 

22.        *^      atricapillus. 

23.        *'*'     rufogaster. 

24.  Acanthioii  crassispinis. 

2;>.  Trichys  lipura. 

Inbectiyoba. 

2G.  Tupaia  splendid ula. 

27.       *'       minor  (Gunther, 

t*»  Z»  o., 

187G,p.42G). 

28.  Dendrogale  miirina. 

29.  Ptilocerus  Lowii. 

ClIIROPTERA. 

30.  Phyllorina  dorio;. 

31.  Vesperugo  stenopterus. 

82.         **          doriflB. 

33.         **          tylopus. 

84.  Taphozous  affinis. 
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whole  area  north  of  it  as  far  as  the  Himalayas,  it  would  be 
found  to  contain  about  as  many  peculiar  genera  and  species 
as  Borneo  actually  does  now.  A  more  decisive  test  of  the  lapse 
of  time  since  the  separation  took  place  is  to  be  found  in  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  representative  species  closely  allied 
to  those  of  the  surrounding  countries,  such  as  the  tailed  mon- 
keys and  the  numerous  squirrels.  These,  however,  are  best  seen 
among  the  birds,  which  have  been  more  thoroughly  collected 
and  more  carefully  studied  than  the  mammalia. 

Birds,  —  About  400  species  of  birds  are  known  to  inhabit 
Borneo,  of  which  340  are  land  birds.  There  are  about  70  pe- 
culiar species ;  and,  according  to  Count  Salvadori,  34  of  these 
(39  with  later  additions)  are  very  distinct  forms,  while  no  less 
than  31  are  slight  modifications  of  species  found  in  Sumatra  or 
the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  following  are  the  species  of  birds 
considered  by  Count  Salvadori  to  be  peculiar  to  Borneo,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  species  since  added : 

FnMT  SKmm.  Sroond  Skbiis. 

Very  IHttitiet  Species.  Itepretentatioe  Species, 

Strigid.g  (Owls). 

1 .  Ninox  Bornconensis. 

2.  Ciccaba  leptogi'ammica. 

Megal.kmid.c  (Bai'bcts). 

3.  Chotorea  chrysopsis. 

4.  Calorhninphus  fuliginosus. 

PiciD-B  (Woodpeckei-s). 

5.  Ilemiloplius  Fiscbcri. 
G.  Jiingipicus  aurnntiiventris. 
7.  Microptcrnus  bndiosus. 

CDCur.in.E  (Cuckoos). 

1.  Indicator  nrchipelngiis.  8.  Kbopodytes  Boniconensis. 

2.  Heterococcyx  neglectus. 

Alcedinida:  (Kingfisbci-s). 

3.  Ceyx  Sbnrpei.  I    9.  Pelargopsis  leucoccpbnln. 

4.  *^    Dilhvynni.  I  10.  Dacelo  inelanops. 

PODARGID.C. 

1 11.  Batmchostomns  ndspersus. 

Capri MULGiDiE  (Goatsuckers). 

r>.  Cnprimulgus  arundinaceus.  12.  Cnpriinulgus  Bulweri. 

6.  "  concretus. 

7.  "  Snlvadorii. 
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FiMT  Serixs. 

SeOOND  SfBIU. 

Vtry  Distinct  Species,                                       Representative  ISpecies. 

UmvaviviVM  (Swallows). 

8. 

Delichon  dnsypus.                                | 

MusciCAPiDiE  (Flycatchers). 

0. 

Cyoniis  rufifrons. 

10. 

**       turcosa. 

11. 

**       beccariana. 

12. 

Schwaneria  carulata. 

1 3.  Artnmus  clemencia;. 


Abtamid^  (Swallow-slirikes). 

I 

Laniid^  (Shrikes). 

13.  Volvocivora  Schierbrandi. 


li.  Lnnius  Schwaneri. 

1  r>.  Pityriasis  gymnoccphala. 

NKCTARiNiiDiE  (Sunbirds). 
1 G.  Arnchnothera  crassirostris.  | 

DiCEiDJE  (Flower-peckers). 

14.  Prionochilus  xanthopygios. 


17.  Zosterops  melanura. 


lit,  Diceum  nigiimentuin. 
16.  Zosterops  paiTula. 

I'lrcxoNOTiDiE  (Bulbuls). 


18. 
10. 
20. 

21. 
22. 
23. 


I'vcnonottis  Gourdinii. 
Criniger  Dinrdi. 
Finschii. 


(t 


TiMALiiDiE  (Babblers). 


Turdinus  leucogramraiciis. 
Setaria  pectoralis. 

cincreicapilla. 


it 


24. 

Pitta  Bertie. 

2.-,. 

**     arcuata. 

2G. 

*'     Baudii. 

27. 

Abrornis  Schwaneri. 

28. 

Prinia  supcrcilinris. 

21). 

Calamodvta  doriac. 

ao. 

Kittacincla  Strieklandi. 

1 7.  Pomatorhinns  Bomeonensis. 

1 8.  Mixomis  Boraeonensis. 

19.  Drymocataphus  capistratioides. 

20.  Brachypteryx  umbratilis. 

21.  Malacocincla  mfiventiis. 

PiTTiD.i:  (Pittas). 

22.  Pitta  granatina. 

23.  *'    Schwaneri. 

24.  "    Usheri. 

Stlviida  (Warblers). 

25.  Orthotomus  Bomeonensis. 


26.  Kittacincla  saavis. 
ConviDjE  (Crows  and  Jays). 

27.  Dendrocitta  cinerascens. 

28.  Platysmunis  aterrimus. 
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Finr  Snin.  Skcoxd  Ssmns. 

Very  Di$tmet  Sptda.  Rfprtmntatim  Speeiet. 

Alaudidjb  (Lnrlu). 

31.  Minifra  Bomeoneiisis.  i 

Floceidjb  (Weaver  Finchex). 

32.  Mania  fuscans.  | 

PuASiANiDJE  (Pheasants). 


33.  Polyplectron   emphanom  (island   of 

Palawan). 

34.  P.  SchleicrmaclierL 
3.5.  LobiophasU  Bulweri. 
3G.  **         castaneicaoda. 


29.  Argusianas  GrayL 


30.  Euplocnmos  nobilis. 

31.  **  pyronotos. 

IlALLiDiE  (Rails). 

37.  Ballina  rnfigenis.  | 

Tetraonidjc  (Partridges,  etc.). 

38.  Hematortyx  sanguiniceps. 

39.  Bambusicola  liyperytbra. 

Kepresentative  forms  of  the  same  character  as  these  are,  no 
doubt,  found  in  all  extensive  continental  areas,  but  they  are  rarely 
so  numerous.  Thus,  in  Mr.  Elwes's  paper  on  the  "  Distribution 
of  Asiatic  Birds,"  he  states  that  12.5  per  cent,  of  the  land  birds 
of  Burmah  and  Tenasserim  are  peculiar  species,  whereas  we  find 
that  in  Borneo  they  are  about  20  per  cent.,  and  the  difference 
may  fairly  be  imputed  to  the  greater  proportion  of  slightly 
modified  representative  species  due  to  a  period  of  complete 
isolation.  Of  peculiar  genera,  the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula  has 
one — Ampeliceps,  a  remarkable  yellow-crowned  starling,  with 
bare  pink-colored  orbits ;  while  two  others,  Temnurus  and  Cryp- 
sirhina — singular  birds  allied  to  the  jays — are  found  in  no  other 
part  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  though  they  occur  in  some  of  the 
Malay  Islands.  Borneo  has  three  peculiar  genera — Schwaneria, 
a  fiycatcher ;  Hematortyx,  a  crested  partridge ;  and  Lobiophasis, 
a  pheasant  hardly  distinct  from  Euplocamus ;  while  two  others, 
Pityriasis,  an  extraordinary  bare-headed  bird  between  a  jay  and 
a  shrike,  and  Carpococcyx,  a  pheasant-like  ground-cuckoo,  for- 
merly thought  to  be  peculiar,  are  said  to  have  been  discovered 
also  in  Sumatra. 

The  insects  and  land  shells  of  Borneo  and  of  the  surrounding 
countries  are  too  imperfectly  known  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any 
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accurate  results  with  regard  to  their  distribution.  They  agree, 
however,  with  the  birds  and  mammals  in  their  general  approxi- 
mation to  Malayan  forms,  but  the  number  of  peculiar  species  is 
perhaps  larger. 

The  proportion  here  shown  of  one  third  peculiar  species  of 
mammalia  to  about  one  fifth  peculiar  species  of  land  birds  teach- 
es us  that  the  possession  of  the  power  of  flight  only  affects  the 
distribution  of  animals  in  a  limited  degree,  and  gives  us  confi- 
dence in  the  results  we  may  arrive  at  in  those  cases  where  we 
have,  from  whatever  cause,  to  depend  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
birds  alone.  And  the  difference  we  here  find  to  exist  is  almost 
wholly  due  to  the  wide  range  of  certain  groups  of  powerful 
flight — as  the  birds  of  prey,  the  swallows  and  swifts,  the  king- 
crows,  and  some  others ;  while  the  majority  of  forest  birds  ap- 
pear to  remain  confined,  by  even  narrow  w- atery  barriers,  to  al- 
most as  great  an  extent  as  do  the  mammalia. 

The  Affinities  of  the  Bornean  Fauiia, — The  animals  of  Borneo 
exhibit  an  almost  perfect  identity  in  general  character,  and  a 
close  similarity  in  species,  with  those  of  Sumatra  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula.  So  great  is  this  resemblance  that  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  might  not  be  quite  as  great  were  the  whole  united; 
for  the  extreme  points  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra  are  1500  miles 
apart — as  far  as  from  Madrid  to  Constantinople,  or  from  Bombay 
to  Rangoon.  In  this  distance  we  should  expect  to  meet  with 
many  local  species,  and  even  representative  forms,  so  that  we 
hardly  require  a  lapse  of  time  suflicient  to  have  produced  specific 
change.  So  far  as  the  forms  of  life  are  concerned,  Borneo,  as  an 
island,  may  be  no  older  than  Great  Britain ;  for  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  glacial  epoch  would  be  amply  suflBcient  to  pro- 
duce such  a  redistribution  of  the  species,  consequent  on  their 
mutual  relations  being  disturbed,  as  would  bring  the  islands  into 
their  present  zoological  condition.  There  are,  however,  other 
facts  to  be  considered,  which  seem  to  imply  much  greater  and 
more  complex  revolutions  than  the  recent  separation  of  Borneo 
from  Sumatra  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  that  these  changes 
must  have  been  spread  over  a  considerable  lapse  of  time.  In  or- 
der to  understand  what  these  changes  probably  were,  we  must 
give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  fauna  of  Java,  the  peculiarities  of 
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which  introduce  a  new  element  into  tlie  question  we  have  to 

discuss. 

Java. 

The  rich  and  beautiful  island  of  Java,  interesting  alike  to  the 
politician,  the  geographer,  and  the  naturalist,  is  more  especially 
attractive  to  the  student  of  geographical  distribution,  becaose  it 
furnishes  him  with  some  of  the  most  curious  anomalies  and  dif- 
ficult problems  in  a  place  where  such  would  be  least  expected. 
As  Java  forms  with  Sumatra  one  almost  unbroken  line  of  vol- 
canoes and  volcanic  mountains,  interrupted  only  by  the  narrow 
Strait  of  Sunda,  we  should  naturally  expect  a  close  resemblance 
between  the  productions  of  the  two  islands.  But  in  point  of  fact 
there  is  a  much  greater  difference  between  them  than  between 
Sumatra  and  Borneo,  so  much  farther  apart,  and  so  very  unlike 
in  physical  features.  Java  differs  from  the  three  great  land 
masses  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula  far  more 
than  either  of  these  does  from  each  other ;  and  this  is  the  first 
anomaly  we  encounter.  But  a  more  serious  difficulty  than  this 
remains  to  be  stated.  Java  has  certain  close  resemblances  to  the 
Siamese  Peninsula,  and  also  to  the  Himalayas,  which  Borneo  and 
Sumatra  do  not  exhibit ;  and,  looking  at  the  relative  position  of 
these  lands  respectively,  this  seems  most  incomprehensible.  In 
order  fully  to  appreciate  the  singularity  and  difficulty  of  the 
problem,  it  will  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  exact  nature  and 
amount  of  these  peculiarities  in  the  fauna  of  Java. 

General  Character  of  ilie  Fauna  of  Java, — If  we  were  only 
to  take  account  of  the  number  of  peculiar  species  in  Java,  and 
the  relations  of  its  fauna  generally  to  that  of  the  surrounding 
lands,  we  might  pass  it  over  as  a  less  interesting  island  than  Bor- 
neo or  Sumatra.  Its  mammalia  (ninety  species)  are  nearly  as  nu- 
merous as  those  of  Borneo,  but  arc  apparently  less  peculiar,  none 
of  the  genera  and  only  five  or  six  of  the  species  being  confined 
to  the  island.  In  land  birds  it  is  decidedly"  less  rich,  having  only 
270  species,  of  which  40  are  peculiar,  and  only  one  or  two  be- 
long to  peculiar  genera ;  so  that  here  again  the  amount  of  spe- 
ciality is  less  than  in  Borneo.  It  is  onl}^  when  we  proceed  to  an- 
alyze the  species  of  the  Javan  fauna,  and  trace  their  distribution 
and  affinities,  that  we  discover  its  interesting  nature. 
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Difference  "between  the  Fauna  of  Java  and  tJiat  of  the  other 
Great  Malay  Islands, — Comparing  the  fauna  of  Java  witli  that 
whicli  may  be  called  the  typical  Malayan  fauna  as  exhibited  in 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing differences.  No  less  than  thirteen  genera  of  mammalia, 
each  of  which  is  known  to  inhabit  at  least  two,  and  generally 
all  three,  of  the  above-named  Malayan  countries,  are  yet  totally 
absent  from  Java ;  and  they  include  such  important  forms  as  the 
elephant,  the  tapir,  and  the  Malay  bear.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
this  difference  depends  on  imperfect  knowledge,  for  Java  is  one 
of  the  oldest  European  settlements  in  the  East,  and  has  been 
explored  by  a  long  succession  of  Dutch  and  English  naturalists. 
Every  part  of  it  is  thoroughly  well  known,  and  it  would  be  al- 
most as  difficult  to  find  a  new  mammal  of  any  size  in  Europe  as 
ill  Java.  Of  birds  there  are  twenty-five  genera,  all  typically 
Malayan,  and  occurring  at  least  in  two,  and  for  the  most  part  in 
all  three,  of  the  Malay  countries,  which  are  yet  absent  from  Java. 
Most  of  these  are  large  and  conspicuous  forms,  such  as  jays, 
gapers,  bee-eaters,  woodpeckers,  hornbills,  cuckoos,  parrots,  pheas- 
ants, and  partridges,  as  impossible  to  have  remained  undiscover- 
ed in  Java  as  the  large  mammalia  above  referred  to. 

Besides  these  absent  genera,  there  are  some  curious  illustra- 
tions of  Javan  isolation  in  the  species;  there  being  several  cases 
in  which  the  same  species  occurs  in  all  three  of  the  typical  Ma- 
lay countries,  while  in  Java  it  is  represented  by  an  allied  species. 
Such  appear  to  be  the  Malayan  monkey,  Seinnopithecus  crista- 
tuSy  replaced  in  Java  by  S.  matirus  ;  and  the  large  Malay  deer, 
liusa  equinuSy  represented  in  Java  by  R.  hippelaphus.  Among 
birds  there  are  more  numerous  examples,  no  less  than  seven 
species  which  are  common  to  the  three  great  Malay  countries 
being  represented  in  Java  by  distinct  but  closely  allied  species. 

From  these  facts  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Java  has  had  a 
history  of  its  own,  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  other  portions 
of  the  Malayan  area. 

Special  Relations  of  the  Javan  Fauna  to  that  of  the  A»ialic 
Continent. — These  relations  are  indicated  by  comparatively  few 
examples,  but  they  are  very  clear  and  of  great  importance. 
Among  mammalia,  the  genus  Helictis  is  found  in  Java,  but  in  no 
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other  Malay  country,  though  it  inliabits  also  North  India ;  while 
two  species,  Rhinoceros  J avanicua  KnALepusKurgo8a^?iTe  natives 
of  Indo-Chinese  countries  and  Java,  but  not  of  typical  Malaya. 
In  birds,  there  are  three  genera — Zoothera,  ITotodela,  and  Cryp- 
sirhina — which  inhabit  Java  and  Indo-China;  while  four  others 
— Brachypteryx,  Allotrius,  Cochoa,  and  Psaltria — inhabit  Java 
and  the  Himalayas,  but  no  intervening  country.  There  are  also 
two  species  of  birds — a  trogon  {Ilarpactes  Oreskios)  and  the  Jav- 
anese peacock  {Pavo  muticus) — which  inhabit  only  Java  and  the 
Indo-Chinese  Peninsula. 

Here,  then,  we  jSnd  a  series  of  remarkable  similarities  between 
Java  and  the  Asiatic  continent,  quite  independent  of  the  typical 
Malay  countries,  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
which  latter  have  evidently  formed  one  connected  land,  and  thus 
appear  to  preclude  any  independent  union  of  Java  and  Siam. 

The  great  difficulty  in  explaining  these  facts  is  that  all  the 
required  changes  of  sea  and  land  must  have  occurred  within  the 
period  of  existing  species  of  mammalia.  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and 
Malacca  are,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  precisely  alike  as  regards 
their  species  of  mammals  and  birds;  while  Java,  though  it  dif- 
fers from  them  in  so  curious  a  manner,  has  no  greater  degree  of 
speciality,  since  its  species,  when  not  Malayan,  are  almost  all  In- 
dian or  Siamese. 

There  is,  however,  one  consideration  which  may  help  us  over 
this  difficulty.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  in  the  equatorial 
regions  species  have  changed  less  rapidly  than  in  the  north  tem- 
perate zone,  on  account  of  the  equality  and  stability  of  the  equa- 
torial climate.  We  have  seen,  in  Chapter  X.,  how  important  an 
agent  in  producing  extinction  and  modification  of  species  must 
have  been  the  repeated  changes  from  cold  to  warm  and  from 
warm  to  cold  conditions,  with  the  inevitable  migrations  and 
crowding-together  that  must  have  been  their  necessary  conse- 
quence. But  in  the  lowlands  near  the  equator  these  changes 
would  be  very  little  felt,  and  thus  one  great  cause  of  specific 
modification  would  be  wanting.  Let  us  now  see  w^hether  we 
can  sketch  out  a  series  of  not  improbable  changes  which  mjiy 
have  brought  about  the  existing  relations  of  Java  and  Borneo  to 
the  continent. 
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Pa^t  Geographical  Changes  of  Java  and  Borneo, — Although 
Java  and  Sumatra  are  mainly  volcanic,  they  are  by  no  means 
wholly  so.  Sumatra  possesses  in  its  great  mountain  masses 
ancient  crystalline  rocks  with  much  granite,  while  there  are  ex- 
tensive Tertiary  deposits  of  Eocene  age,  overlying  which  are 
numerous  beds  of  coal  now  raised  up  many  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.*  The  volcanoes  appear  to  have  burst  through  these 
older  mountains,  and  to  have  partly  covered  them,  as  well  as 
great  areas  of  the  lowlands,  with  the  product  of  their  eruptions. 
In  Java  either  the  fundamental  strata  were  less  extensive  and 
less  raised  above  the  sea,  or  the  period  of  volcanic  action  has 
been  of  longer  duration ;  for  Ji ere  no  crystalline  rocks  have  been 
found  except  a  few  bouldei'S  of  granite  in  the  western  part  of 
the  island,  perhaps  a  relic  of  a  formation  destroyed  by  denuda- 
tion, or  covered  up  by  volcanic  deposits.  In  the  southern  part 
of  Java,  however,  there  is  an  extensive  range  of  low  mountains, 
about  3000  feet  high,  consisting  of  basalt  with  limestone  appar- 
ently of  Miocene  age. 

During  this  last-named  period,  then,  Java  would  have  been 
at  least  3000  feet  lower  than  it  is  now,  and  such  a  depression 
would  probably  extend  to  considerable  parts  of  Sumatra  and 
ISornco,  so  as  to  reduce  them  all  to  a  few  small  islands.  At 
some  later  period  a  gradual  elevation  occurred  which  ultimately 
united  the  whole  of  the  islands  with  the  continent.  This  may 
have  continued  till  the  glacial  period  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere, during  the  severest  part  of  which  a  few  Ilimalayan  spe- 
cies of  birds  and  mammals  may  have  been  driven  southward, 
and  ranged  over  suitable  portions  of  the  whole  area.  Java  was 
then  separated  by  subsidence,  and  these  species  became  im- 
prisoned there ;  while  those  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  Ma- 
layan area  again  migrated  northward  when  the  cold  had  passed 
away  from  their  former  home,  the  equatorial  forests  of  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  and  the  Malay  Peninsula  being  more  especially  adapted 
to  the  typical  Malayan  fauna,  which  is  there  developed  in  rich 
profusion.  A  little  later  the  subsidence  may  have  extended 
farther  north,  isolating  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  but  probably  leav- 

*  '*  On  the  Geology  of  Sumatra,"  by  M.  R.  D.  M.  Verbeck,  Geological  Mag,^  1877. 
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ing  the  Malay  Peninsula  as  a  ridge  between  them  as  far  as  the 
islands  of  Rinea  and  liiliton.  Other  slight  changes  of  climate 
followed,  when  a  further  subsidence  sepamted  these  last-named 
islands  from  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  left  them  with  two  or 
three  species  which  have  since  become  slightly  modified.  We 
may  thus  explain  how  it  is  that  a  species  is  sometimes  common 
to  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  while  the  intervening  island  (Banca) 
possesses  a  distinct  form.* 

In  my  "  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  357, 
I  have  given  a  somewhat  different  hypothetical  explanation  of 
the  relations  of  Java  and  Borneo  to  the  continent,  in  which  I 
took  account  of  changes  of  land  and  sea  only ;  but  a  fuller  con- 
sideration of  the  influence  of  changes  of  climate  on  the  migra- 
tion of  animals  has  led  me  to  the  much  simpler,  and,  I  think, 
more  probable,  explanation  above  given.  The  amount  of  the  re- 
lationship l>etween  Java  and  Siam,  as  well  as  of  that  between 
Java  and  the  Himalayas,  is  too  small  to  be  well  accounted  for 
by  an  independent  geographical  connection  in  which  Borneo 
and  Sumatra  did  not  take  part.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  too  dis- 
tinct and  indisputable  to  be  ignored ;  and  a  change  of  climate 
which  should  drive  a  portion  of  the  Himalayan  fauna  south- 
ward, leaving  a  few  species  in  Java  (from  which  they  could  not 
return,  owing  to  its  subsequent  isolation  by  subsidence),  seems  to 
be  a  cause  exactly  adapted  to  produce  the  kind  and  amount  of 
affinity  between  these  distant  countries  that  actually  exist. 

The  PhiUppinc  Inlands, — A  sufficiently  detailed  account  of 
the  fauna  of  these  islands,  and  their  relation  to  the  countries 
which  form  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  has  been  given  in  my 
"Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals,"  Vol.  L,  pp.  345-349 ; 
but  since  that  time  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to 
their  fauna,  and  these  have  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  their 
isolation  from  the  other  islands.  Six  genera  have  been  added 
to  the  terrestrial  mammalia — Crocidura,Felis,  Tragulus,  Hystrix, 
Pteromys,  and  Mus,  as  well  as  two  additional  squirrels ;  while 
the  black  ape  {Cynopithecus  niger)  has  been  struck  out  as  not 


*  Pitta  megarhynchus(fitinQVi),  allied  to  P.  ^rarAyKrus  (Borneo,  Sunuitrn,  Malacca) , 
and  Pitta  Bangkanus  (Bnncn),  allied  to  /'.  sordidua  (Borneo  and  Sumatra). 
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inhabiting  tlie  Philippines.  This  brings  the  known  mammalia 
to  twenty-one  species,  and  no  doubt  several  others  remain  to  be 
discovered.  The  birds  liave  been  increased  from  219  to  288  spe- 
cies, and  the  additions  include  many  Malayan  genera  which  were 
thought  to  be  absent.  Such  are  Phyllornis  (green  bulbul) ;  Eu- 
rylaemus  (gaper),  Malacopteron,  one  of  the  babblers;  and  Crini- 
ger,  one  of  the  fruit-thrushes ;  as  well  as  Batrachostomus,  the 
frog-mouthed  goatsucker.  There  still  remain,  however,  a  large 
number  of  Malayan  genera  absent  from  the  Philippines,  while 
there  are  a  few  Australian  and  Indian  or  Chinese  genera  which 
are  not  Malayan.  We  must  also  note  that  about  nine  tenths  of 
the  mammalia  and  two  thirds  of  the  land  birds  are  peculiar  spe- 
cies, a  very  much  larger  proportion  than  is  found  on  any  other 
Mahiy  island. 

The  origin  of  these  peculiarities  is  not  difficult  to  trace.  The 
Philippines  are  almost  surrounded  by  deep  sea,  but  are  connected 
with  Borneo  by  means  of  two  narrow  submarine  banks,  on  the 
northern  of  which  is  situated  Palawan,  and  on  the  southern  the 
Sooloo  islands.  Two  small  groups  of  islands,  the  Bashees  and 
Babuyanes,  have  also  afforded  a  partial  connection  with  the  con- 
tinent by  way  of  Formosa.  It  is  evident  that  the  Philippines 
once  formed  part  of  the  great  Malayan  extension  of  Asia,  but 
that  they  were  separated  considerably  earlier  than  Java;  and 
liaving  been  since  greatly  isolated  and  much  broken  up  by  vol- 
canic disturbances,  their  species  have,  for  the  most  part,  become 
modified  into  distinct  local  species.  They  have  also  received  a 
few  Chinese  types  by  the  route  already  indicated,  and  a  few 
Australian  forms,  owing  to  their  proximity  to  the  Moluccas. 
The  reason  of  their  comparative  poverty  in  genera  and  species 
of  the  higher  animals  is  that  they  have  been  subjected  to  a  great 
amount  of  submersion  in  recent  times,  greatly  reducing  their 
area,  and  causing,  no  doubt,  the  extinction  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  fauna.  This  is  not  a  mere  hypothesis,  but  is  sup- 
ported by  direct  evidence;  for  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Everett, 
who  has  made  extensive  explorations  in  the  islands,  that  almost 
everywhere  are  found  large  tracts  of  elevated  coral  reefs  con- 
taining shells  similar  to  those  living  in  the  adjacent  seas — an  in- 
disputable proof  of  recent  elevation. 
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Concluding  lieniarks  on  the  2lalay  Islands. — This  completes 
our  sketch  of  the  great  Malay  islands,  the  seat  of  the  typical 
Malayan  fauna.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  pccaliaritics  pre- 
sented by  the  individual  islands  may  be  all  sufficiently  well  ex- 
plained by  a  very  simple  and  comparatively  unimportant  series 
of  geographical  changes,  combined  with  a  limited  amount  of 
change  of  climate  towards  the  northern  tropic.  Beginning  in 
late  Miocene  times,  when  the  deposits  on  the  south  coast  of  Java 
were  upraised,  we  suppose  a  general  elevation  of  the  whole  of 
the  extremely  shallow  seas  uniting  what  are  now  Sumatra,  Java, 
Borneo,  and  the  Philippines  with  the  Asiatic  continent,  and 
forming  that  extended  equatorial  area  in  which  the  typical 
Malayan  fauna  was  developed.  After  a  long  period  of  stability, 
giving  ample  time  for  the  specialization  of  so  many  peculiar 
types,  the  Philippines  were  fii'st  separated ;  then  at  a  considera- 
bly later  period  Java ;  a  little  later  Sumatra  and  Borneo ;  and 
finally  the  islands  south  of  Singapore  to  Banca  and  Biliton.  This 
one  simple  scries  of  elevations  and  subsidences,  combined  with 
the  changes  of  climate  already  referred  to,  and  such  local  eleva- 
tions and  depressions  as  must  undoubtedly  have  occurred,  ap- 
pears sufficient  to  have  brought  about  the  curious,  and  at  first 
sight  puzzling,  relations  of  the  faunas  of  Java  and  the  Philip- 
pines as  compared  with  those  of  the  larger  islands. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  two  other  groups 
which  offer  features  of  special  interest,  and  which  will  complete 
our  illustrative  survey  of  recent  continental  islands. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

JAPAN  AND  FORMOSA. 

Jnpnn  :  its  Position  and  Physical  Features. — Zoological  Features  of  Japan. — Mam- 
malia.— Birds. — Birds  Common  to  Great  Britain  and  Japan. — Birds  Peculiar  to 
Japan. — Japan  Birds  Recurring  in  Distant  Areas. — Formosa. — Physical  Features 
of  Formosa. — Animal  Life  of  Formosa. — Mammalia. — Land  Birds  Peculiar  to 
Formosa. — Formosan  Birds  Recurring  in  India  or  Malaya.  —  Compatison  of 
Faunas  of  Hainan,  Formosa,  and  Japan. — General  Remarks  on  Recent  Continen- 
t;d  Islands. 

Japan. 

The  Japanese  Islands  occupy  a  very  similar  position  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  great  Euro-Asiatic  continent  to  that  of  the 
British  Islands  on  the  western,  except  that  they  are  about  six- 
teen degrees  farther  south,  and,  having  a  greater  extension  in 
latitude,  enjoy  a  more  varied  as  well  as  a  more  temperate  cli- 
mate. Their  outline  is  also  much  more  irregular  and  their 
mountains  loftier,  the  volcanic  peak  of  Fusiyama  being  14,177 
feet  high ;  while  their  geological  structure  is  very  complex,  their 
soil  extremely  fertile,  and  their  vegetation  in  the  highest  degree 
varied  and  beautiful.  Like  our  own  islands,  too,  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  continent  by  a  marine  bank  less  than  a  hundred 
fathoms  below  the  surface — at  all  events,  towards  the  north  and 
south ;  but  in  the  intervening  space  the  Sea  of  Japan  opens  out 
to  a  width  of  600  miles,  and  in  its  central  portion  is  very  deep ; 
and  this  may  be  an  indication  that  the  connection  between  the 
islands  and  the  continent  is  of  rather  ancient  date.  At  the 
Strait  of  Corea  the  distance  from  the  mainland  is  about  120 
miles,  while  at  the  northern  extremitv  of  Yesso  it  is  about  200. 
The  island  of  Saghalien,  however,  separated  from  Yesso  by  a 
strait  only  twenty -five  miles  wide,  forms  a  connection  with 
Amoorland  in  about  52°  N.  lat.  A  southern  warm  current  flow- 
ing a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  islands  ameliorates  their  cli- 
mate much  in  the  same  wav  as  the  Gulf  Stream  does  ours,  and, 
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added  to  their  insular  position,  enables  them  to  support  a  more 
tropical  vegetation  and  more  varied  forms  of  life  than  are  found 
at  corresponding  latitudes  in  China. 

Zoological  Features  of  Japan. — As  we  might  expect  from  the 
conditions  here  sketched  out,  Japan  exhibits  in  all  its  forms  of 
animal  life  a  close  general  resemblance  to  the  adjacent  conti- 
nent, but  with  a  considerable  element  of  specific  individuality ; 
while  it  also  possesses  some  remarkable  isolated  groups.  It  also 
exhibits  indications  of  there  having  been  two  or  more  lines  of 
migration  at  different  epochs.  The  majority  of  its  animals  are 
related  to  those  of  the  temperate  or  cold  regions  of  the  conti- 
nent, either  as  identical  or  allied  species;  but  a  smaller  number 
have  a  tropical  character,  and  these  have  in  several  instances  no 
allies  in  China,  but  occur  again  only  in  Northern  India  or  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  There  is  also  a  slight  American  element 
in  the  fauna  of  Japan,  a  relic  probably  of  the  period  when  a 
land  comnmnication  existed  between  the  two  continents  over 
what  are  now  the  shallow  seas  of  Japan,  Ochotsk,  and  Kamt- 
schatka.  Wo  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  peculiarities  and 
relations  of  the  fauna. 

Mammalia, — The  mammalia  of  Japan  at  present  known  are 
forty  in  number;  not  very  many  when  compared  with  the  rich 
fauna  of  China  and  Manchuria,  but  containing  monkeys,  bears, 
deer,  w^ld  goats  and  wild  boars,  as  well  as  foxes,  badgers,  moles, 
squirrels,  and  hares,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
they  imply  a  land  connection  with  the  continent.  No  complete 
account  of  Japan  mammals  has  been  given  by  any  competent  zo- 
ologist since  the  publication  of  Von  Siebold's  "  Fauna  Japonica" 
in  1S44 ;  but  by  collecting  together  most  of  the  scattered  observa- 
tions since  that  period  the  following  list  has  been  drawn  up,  and 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  of  use  to  naturalists.  The  species  believed 
to  be  peculiar  to  Japan  are  printed  in  italics.  These  are  very 
numerous,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Corea  and  Manchu- 
ria (the  portions  of  the  continent  opposite  Japan)  are  compara- 
tively little  known,  while  in  very  few  cases  have  the  species  of 
Japan  and  of  the  continent  been  critically  compared.  Where 
this  has  been  done,  however,  the  peculiar  species  established  by 
the  older  naturalists  have  been  in  many  cases  found  to  be  correct. 
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List  of  the  Mammalia  of  the  Japanese  Islands. 

1.  Macacus  sjieciosua.    A  monkey  with  rudimentary  tail  nnd  red  face,  allied  to  tlie 

Darbary  a)>c.     It  inhabits  the  island  of  Niphon  up  to  41°  N.  lat.,  and  has 
thus  the  most  northern  range  of  any  living  monkey. 

2.  Pteropus  dasymallus,     A  peculiar  fruit-bat,  found  mi  Kiusia  Island  only  (lat. 

3:^^  N.),  and  thus  ranging  farther  north  of  the  equator  than  any  other  species 
of  the  genus. 

3.  Khinolophus  fcrrum-cquinum.    The  great  horseshoe -bat,  ranges  from  Britain 

across  ICuropc  and  temperate  Asia  to  Japan.    It  is  the  R,  nippon  of  the  **  Fau- 
na Japonico,"  according  to  Mr.  Dobson*s  **  Monograph  of  Asiatic  Bats.'* 

4.  K.  minor.     Found  also  in  Burmah,  Yunnan,  Java,  Borneo,  etc. 

5.  Ve8])erugo  pipistrellus.     From  Britain  across  Europe  and  Asia. 
G.  **         abramus.    Also  in  India  and  China. 

7.  **         noctula.    From  Britain  across  Europe  and  Asia. 

8.  *^         molossus.     Also  in  China. 

9.  Vespertilio  capaccinii.     Philippine  Islands  and  Italy.     This  is  V,  macrodactylns 

of  the  **  Fauna  Japonica,"  according  to  Mr.  Dobson. 

10.  Miniopterus  Sclireibersii.    Philippines,  Burmah,  Malay  Islands.    This  is  Vesper- 

tilio  Uepotis  of  the  *"*"  Fauna  Japonica." 

11.  Taipa  wogura.     Closely  resembles  tlie  common  mole  of  Europe,  but  hus  six  in- 

cisors instead  of  eight  in  the  lower  jaw. 

12.  Urotrichua  ta/poides.     A  peculiar  genus  of  moles  confined  to  Japan  and  tho 

northwest  const  of  North  America.  The  American  species  has  been  named 
Urotrichus  Gibsii ;  but  Mr.  I^rd,  after  comparing  the  two,  says  that  he  **  can 
find  no  difference  whatever,  cither  generic  or  specific.  In  shape,  size,  and  col- 
or they  arc  exactly  alike. 

13.  Sorex  mvosunis.      A  shrew,  found  also  in  India  and  Mulnva. 

14.  Sorex  dzi-nezumi. 
lit,      *'      umhrinus, 

J'J.      *'      plati/cejthalus, 

17.  Ursus  arctos,  var.     A  peculiar  variety  of  the  European  brown  bear,  which  in- 

habits also  Anioorland  and  Kamtschutka.     It  is  the  Ursus  ferox  of  the  ''*■  Fau- 
na Japonica. " 

18.  Ursus  Japonicus.     A  peculiar  species  allied  to  tho  Ilimalayan  and  Formosan  spe- 

cies.    Named  U.  Tibetnnus  in  the  **  Fauna  Japonica." 
10.  Miles  anakuma.    Differs  from  the  European  and  Siberian  badgers  in  the  form 
of  the  skull. 

20.  Mustela  brachyura,     A  peculiar  marten  fuund  also  in  the  Kurilc  Islands. 

21.  *'       tnelanopus.     The  Japanese  sable. 

22.  **       Japonica,     A  peculiar  marten  (see  Proc.  y^oo/.  ^S'oc.,  ISC'*,  p.  104). 

23.  **       Sihericus.     Also   Siberia  and   China.     This    is    the  M,  itahi  of  the 
"Fauna  Ja|»onica,"  according  to  Dr.  Gray. 

24.  Lutrouectes   Whiteleifi,     A  new  genus  and  species  of  otter  (Proc.  Zool.  jSoc, 

18G7,  p.  180).     In  the  "Fauna  Japonica"  named  Lutru  vuigaris. 
2o,  Enhydris  marina.     The  sea-otter  of  (California  and  Kamtschatka. 
2G.  Canis  hodophylax.     According  to  Dr.  Gray,  allied  to  Cuon  Sumatranus  of  the 
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Malay  Islands,  and  C.  aJpinus  of  Siberia,  if  not  identical  with  one  of  them 

{ProcZool.  Soc,,  18C8,  p.  500). 
27.  Vulpes  Japonica.     A  peculiar  fux.     C«hi5  tW/^c*  of  "Fauna  Japonica." 
L*8.  Nj'ctereutes  procyonoidcs.    The  raccoon-dog  of  Northern  China  and  Amoorland. 
29.  Lepus  hrachyunis.     A  peculiar  hare. 
vJO.  Sciurus  lis.    A  peculiar  squirrel. 

31.  Pterotnys  leucogenys.     The  white-cheeked  flying  squirrel. 

32.  "         niomoga.     Perhaps  identical  with  a  Cambojan  species  {Proc,  ZouK 
iSoc.,1861,p.l37). 

33.  Myoxus  Japonicus.     A  peculiar  dormonse.     Af.  elegans  of  the  **  Fauna  Japoni- 

ca ;"  M,  JavanicuSy  Scliinz  (*'  Synopsis  Mammalium,"  ii.,  p.  530). 

34.  Mus  argenteus.     China. 
3,1.     **    molossinus, 

3G.     **    nezumi. 

37.  '*    speciosus, 

38.  Cervus  sika,    A  peculiar  deer  allied  to  C  pseudaxis  of  FormosA  and  C.  Man- 

churicus  of  Northern  China. 

39.  Nemorhe,du8  crispa,     A  goat-like  antelope  allied  to  N,  Sumatranus  of  Sumatra, 

and  N.  Swinhoei  of  Formosa. 

40.  Sm  Ituconvjstax,     A  wild-boar  allied  to  S,  Taivanus  of  Formosa. 

We  thus  find  that  no  less  than  twenty-six  out  of  the  forty 
Japanese  manimals  are  peculiar ;  and  if  we  omit  the  aerial  bats 
(nine  in  number)  as  well  as  the  marine  sea-otter,  we  shall  have 
remaining  only  thirty  strictly  land  mammalia,  of  which  twenty- 
five  are  peculiar,  or  five  sixths  of  the  whole.  Nor  does  this  rep- 
resent all  their  speciality  ;  for  we  have  a  mole  differing  in  its 
dentition  from  the  European  mole ;  another  closely  allied  to  an 
American  species ;  a  peculiar  genus  of  otters ;  and  an  antelope 
whose  nearest  allies  are  in  Fonnosa  and  Sumatra.  The  impor- 
tance of  these  facts  will  be  best  imdei'stood  when  we  shall  have 
examined  the  corresponding  aifinities  of  the  birds  of  Japan. 

Birds. — Owing  to  the  recent  researches  of  some  English  resi- 
dents, we  have  probably  a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  birds  than  of 
the  mammalia ;  yet  the  number  of  true  land  birds  ascertained 
to  inhabit  the  islands  either  as  residents  or  migrants  is  only  one 
hundred  and  sixty-five,  which  is  less  than  might  be  expected 
considering  the  highly  favorable  conditions  and  the  extreme 
riches  of  the  adjacent  continent — Mr.  Swinhoe's  list  of  the  birds 
of  China  containing  more  than  four  hundred  land  species,  after 
deducting  all  that  are  peculiar  to  the  adjacent  islands.  Only 
sixteen  species,  or  about  one  tenth  of  the  whole,  are  now  consid- 
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cred  to  be  peculiar  to  Japan ;  but  even  of  these  five  are  classed 
by  Mr.  Seebolnn  as  sub-species  or  slightly  modified  forms  of 
continental  birds,  so  that  eleven  only  arc  well-marked  species, 
undoubtedly  distinct  from  those  of  any  other  country. 

Tlie  great  majority  of  the  birds  are  decidedly  temperate 
forms  identical  with  those  of  Xorthcm  Asia  and  Europe ;  while 
no  less  than  forty  of  the  species  are  also  found  in  Britain,  or  ai-e 
such  slight  modifications  of  British  species  that  the  difference  is 
only  perceptible  to  a  trained  ornithologist.  The  following  list 
of  the  birds  common  to  Britain  and  Japan  is  very  interesting, 
when  we  consider  that  these  countries  are  separated  by  the 
whole  extent  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  continents,  or  bj^  al- 
most exactly  one  fourth  of  the  cii-cumference  of  the  globe : 

BiUDS  Common  to  Gueat  Bkitain  and  Japan.* 

1.  Common  Crcei>er  iCcrUiia  fumilia-    2\.  Great    Spotted  Woodpecker   (^Picus 

ris).  '  major), 

2.  Nutliatch  {Siita  Europaa),  22.  Great  iilack  Woo(l])ecker  (Z^ryocopus 

3.  Coal  Tit  {Purus  ater),  I  martins). 

4.  Marsli  Tit,  siib-sp.  {P,  Japonicus).         23.  Cuckoo  (Cuculus  canorus). 

5.  Loiig-tailod  Tit  (^Arreilula  caudata).    ,  2t.  Hoopoe  (Upupa  epops). 

6.  iircat (jvay  i>\\Y\kii  ( fjinius  excubitor).    2.*».  Hock-dove  (^Columl/ti  livio). 

7.  Nutcracker   (Xuci/niga   caryocci/cic- |  2<J.  Hen-harrier  (Ci/tms  r^anew.v). 


ti:s). 
8.  Carrion-crow  (^Corvus  corotie). 


27.  Goshawk  (^Astnr  palumfmrius), 

28.  Sparrow-hawk  (Acdpiter  nisus). 


1).  lliwcxi  (Corvus  rorur),  \  20.  Kon|;h-leggcd  Buzziird  (i^u^fo  /a^o- 

H).  Wiwwin^  (A inpe/is  f/iirrulus).  P^)' 

11.  Swallow,  sub-s[>.   (Ilirundo  tjuttuva-    ,*>().  Golden  Kagle  (Aquila  cfin/saefos). 

lis).  '  31.  White -tailed  Kagle  {Jlaliatus  aWi- 

12.  Sand-martin  (Co/y/rt  r//>^fria)-  cilia). 

\\\.  IJ  rambling  (/WwyiV/a  montijrinfjilh).  .  \V2.  Kestrel  (fa/(?o  tinnunculus), 

14.  Siskin  {Chrysomilris  splnns).  I>3.  Hobby  (F.  subhuteo), 

15.  Lesser  Uodpole  {^Kgiothus  liimriit).      ,T4.  Merlin  {F.  ttsnlon). 

IG.  Tree-sparrow  {Passer  montanus).  |  r».'».  Peregrine  Falcon  (F.  percgrinus), 

17.  l*ine-grossl)cak  (/'yrr/<M/a  f7iar/«i/oj*)«  '  I^^-  Greenland  Falcon  {F.  candicans), 

18.  Heed -bunting,    Bub-sp.    {Emberiza    1)7.  ih\}Yey  (Pundion  haliatus). 

pyrrhnlina).  38.  Eagle-owl  (Bubo  Maximus). 

10.  Snow-bunting (P/rr^ro/iAan^nitvi/iA).     39.  Short  -  cared    Owl    {Asio    accipitri' 
20.  Gray  Wngtail,  sub-sp.  {Motarilla  me-  nus). 


Itnopt), 


40.  Long-cared  Owl  (^1.  otus). 


*  Extracted  from  Messrs.  Blakiston  and  Fnier's  **  Catalogue  of  Birds  of  Japan" 
(Jbis^  1878,  p.  209),  with  Mr.  Secbobm's  additions  and  corrections  {Ibis,  1879, 
p.  18). 
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But  these  forty  species  by  no  means  fairly  represent  tlie 
amount  of  reseiMance  between  Britain  and  Japan  as  regards 
birds;  for  tliere  are  also  wrens,  liedge  -  sparrows,  gold -crests, 
sedge-warblei*s,  pipits,  larks,  rock- thrushes,  jays,  and  many  oth- 
ers, which,  though  distinct  species  from  our  own,  have  the  same 
general  appearance,  and  give  a  familiar  aspect  to  the  ornithol- 
i>gv.  There  remain,  however,  a  considerable  body  of  Chinese 
and  Siberian  si)ecies,  which  link  the  islands  to  the  neighboring 
parts  of  the  continent ;  and  there  are  also  a  few  which  are  Ma- 
layan or  llimahiyan  rather  than  Chinese,  and  thus  a£ford  us  an 
interesting  problem  in  distribution. 

The  sixteen  species  and  sub-si)ecies  which  are  altogether  pe- 
culiar to  Japan  are,  for  tlie  most  part,  allied  to  birds  of  North 
China  and  Siberia,  but  three  are  decidedly  tropical,  and  one  of 
them — a  fruit-pigeon  {Treron  SiSoIdt) — has  no  close  ally  nearer 
than  Java  and  the  Himalayas.  In  the  following  list  the  affini- 
ties of  the  species  are  indicated  wherever  they  have  been  ascer- 
tained : 

List  of  tui:  Spkcies  of  Land  Birds  Peculiar  to  Japan. 

1.  Parus  Juponicus.    A  sub-species  of  P. palustris,  very  like  Siberian  varieties. 

2.  **      varius.     Very  distinct.     Its  nearest  ullv  is  iu  Fonnosn. 

3.  ILfpsipties  amaurosis,     A  tropical  genus.     Allied  to  species  of  South  Cliina  and 

India. 

4.  Garrulus  Ja/tonicus.     Allied  to  our  European  jay.     In  Niplion  only. 

r>.        *'        Lidthi.    A  very  distinct  and  handsome  species.     (See  Jbisj  1873,  p. 

478.) 
0.  Zosterops  Juponica.     Allied  to  a  migrator}*  Chinese  species. 

7.  Cheiidon  Blakistoni.     Allied  to  C.  Whiteleyi  of  North  China. 

8.  Chlorospiza  Kawarahiha,     Allied  to  C  Sinica  of  China  and  Japan. 
I>.  Emberiza  clnpsis,     A  sub-species  of  the  E.  cioides  of  North  China. 

10.  **"        Ycssofnsis,     AUM  to  the  t^'ihei'mix  E.  jnisserina. 

1 1.  Euspiza  variabilis.     A  very  distinct  sj)ccies. 

VI.  Pirm  KlsuU,    Allied  to  P.pi/fjmirus  of  Central  Asia. 

1:J.  Gerinus  aicokera.     Allied  to  (/.  canus  (North  China)  and  (J,  viridis  (VAnope). 

14.  MuUeripicus  lUvhardsi.  Allied  to  M.  Crawfurdi  of  I'egu.  In  Tzus  Sima  Island 
(Proc.  Zaol.  Soc.,  1871>.  p.  .HfiC). 

ir».  Treron  Sieboldi.     Allied  to  T.  sphenura  (Himalayas)  and  T.  Korthafsi  (Java). 

IG.  Accipiter  gulf  iris.  A  sub-sj)ecies  of  the  Malayan  A.  virgatus  (also  in  For- 
mosa). 

1 7.  Duteo  Ilemilasius,    A  distinct  sjMicies. 

18.  Syrtiium  rufescens,     A  sub-species  of  S,  UraUnse  of  East  Europe  and  Siberia. 
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Japan  Birds  liecurring  in  Distant  Areas, — The  most  interest- 
ing feature  in  the  ornithology  of  Japan  is  undoubtedly  the  pres- 
ence of  several  species  which  indicate  an  alliance  with  such  re- 
mote districts  as  the  Himalayas,  the  Malay  Islands,  and  Europe. 
Among  the  peculiar  species,  the  most  remarkable  of  this  class 
are  the  fruit-pigeon  of  the  genus  Treron,  entirely  unknown  in 
China,  but  reappearing  in  Formosa  and  Japan  ;  the  Ilypsipetes, 
whose  nearest  ally  is  in  South  China  at  a  distance  of  nearly  five 
hundred  miles;  and  the  jay  {Garrulus  Jaj>omcus),  whose  close 
ally  {(jr.glandarit(s)  inhabits  Europe  only,  at  a  distance  of  3700 
miles.  But  even  more  extraordinary  are  the  following  non- 
peculiar  species: — Sj>iz(v.tus  orientalisy  a  crested  eagle,  inhabit- 
ing the  Himalayas,  Formosa,  and  Japan,  but  unknown  in  Chi- 
na ;  Ceryle  guttata^  a  spotted  kingfisher,  entirely  confined  to  the 
Himalayas  and  Japan ;  and  Halcyon  Coromanda^  a  brilliant  red 
kingfisher  inhabiting  Northern  India,  the  Malay  Islands  to  Cel- 
ebes, Formosa,  and  Japan.  We  have  here  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  the  favorable  conditions  which  islands  afford  both  for 
species  which  elsewhere  live  farther  south  {Halcyon  Coromajida\ 
and  for  the  preservation  in  isolated  colonies  of  species  which 
are  verging  towards  extinction  ;  for  such  we  must  consider  the 
above-named  eagle  and  kingfisher,  both  confined  to  a  very  limit- 
ed area  on  the  continent,  but  surviving  in  remote  islands.  The 
spotted  kingfisher,  indeed,  affords  ns  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
that  rare  phenomenon — a  species  with  a  discontinuous  range; 
for  although  an  island  is  considered,  for  purposes  of  distribution, 
to  form  i)art  of  one  continuous  area  with  the  adjacent  continent 
(as  when  a  species  is  found  in  France  and  Britain,  or  in  Siam 
and  l>(.»rneo,  we  do  not  say  that  the  area  of  distribution  is  dis- 
continuous), yet  in  this  case  we  have  to  pass  over  three  thousand 
miles  of  land  after  quitting  the  island,  before  we  come  to  the 
continental  portion  i>f  the  area  occupied  by  the  species.  Re- 
ferring to  our  account  of  the  birth,  growth,  and  death  of  a  spe- 
cies (in  Chapter  IV.),  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  Cerylc 
guttata  formerly  ranged  from  the  Himalayas  to  Japan,  and  has 
now  died  out  in  the  intervening  area,  owing  to  geographical  and 
physical  changes — a  subject  which  will  be  better  discussed  when 
we  have  examined  the  interesting  fauna  of  the  island  of  Formosa. 
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Tlic  other  orders  of  animals  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known  to 
enable  us  to  found  any  accurate  conclusions  upon  them.  The 
main  facts  of  their  distribution  have  already  been  given  in  my 
"  Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals"  (Vol.  I.,  pp.  227-231), 
and  they  sufficiently  agree  with  the  birds  and  mammalia  in  show- 
ing a  mixture  of  temperate  and  tropical  forms,  with  a  considerable 
proportion  of  peculiar  si)ecies.  Owing  to  the  comparatively  easy 
passage  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Japan  through  the  isl- 
and of  Saghalien  to  the  mainland  of  Asia,  a  large  number  of 
temperate  forms  of  insects  and  birds  are  still  able  to  enter  the 
country,  and  thus  diminish  the  proportionate  number  of  pecul- 
iar species.  In  the  case  of  mammals  this  is  more  difficult;  and 
the  large  proportion  of  specific  difference  in  their  case  is  a  good 
indication  of  the  comparatively  remote  epoch  at  which  Japan 
was  finally  separated  from  the  continent,  llow  long  ago  this 
separation  took  place  we  cannot,  of  coui*se,  tell,  but  we  may  bo 
sure  it  was  umch  longer  than  in  the  case  of  our  own  islands,  and 
therefore  probably  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Pliocene  period. 

Formosa. 

Among  recent  continental  islands,  there  is  probably  none  that 
sui*passes  in  interest  and  instructiveness  the  Chinese  island 
named  by  the  Portuguese  Formosa,  or  the  "Beautiful."  Till 
quite  recently  it  was  a  terra  incognita  to  naturalists,  and  we  owe 
all  our  present  knowledge  of  it  to  a  single  man,  the  late  Mr. 
Ilobert  Swinhoe,  who,  in  liis  official  capacity  as  one  of  our  con- 
suls in  China,  visited  it  several  times  between  1856  and  1866, 
besides  residing  on  it  for  more  than  a  year.  During  this  period 
he  devoted  all  his  spare  time  and  energy  to  the  study  of  natural 
history,  more  especially  of  the  two  important  groups,  birds  and 
mammals ;  and  by  employing  a  large  staff  of  native  collectors 
and  huntei'S  he  obtained  a  very  complete  knowledge  of  its  fauna. 
In  this  case,  too,  we  have  the  great  advantage  of  a  very  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  continent,  in  great  part 
due  to  Mr.  Swinhoe's  own  exertions  during  the  twenty  years  of 
his  service  in  that  country.  We  possess,  too,  the  further  advan- 
tage of  having:  the  whole  of  the  available  materials  in  these  two 
classes  collected  together  by  Mr.  Swinhoe  himself  after  full  ex- 
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amination  and  comparison  of  specimens ;  so  that  there  is  prob- 
ably no  part  of  the  world  (if  we  except  Europe,  North  America, 
and  liritish  India)  of  whose  warm-blooded  vertebrates  wo  pos- 
sess fuller  or  more  accurate  knowledge  than  we  do  of  those  of 
the  coast  districts  of  China  and  its  islands/ 

Physical  Features  of  Formosa. — The  island  of  Formosa  is 
nearly  half  the  size  of  Ireland,  being  220  miles  long,  and  from 
twenty  to  eighty  miles  wide.  It  is  traversed  down  its  centre  by 
a  fine  moimtain-range,  which  reaches  an  altitude  of  about  8000 
feet  in  the  south  and  12,000  feet  in  the  northern  half  of  the  isl- 
and, and  whose  higher  slopes  and  valleys  are  everywhere  clothed 
with  magnificent  forests.  It  is  crossed  by  the  line  of  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer  a  little  south  of  its  centre ;  and  this  position,  com- 
bined with  its  lofty  mountains,  gives  it  an  unusual  variety  of 
tropical  and  temperate  climates.  These  circumstances  are  all 
highly  favorable  to  the  preservation  and  development  of  animal 
life ;  and,  from  what  we  already  know  of  its  productions,  it  seems 
probable  that  few,  if  any,  islands  of  approximately  the  same  size 
and  equally  removed  from  a  continent  will  be  found  to  equal  it 
in  the  number  and  variety  of  their  higher  animals.  The  outline 
map  on  page  358  shows  that  Formosa  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  bv  a  submerf'cd  bank,  the  100-fathom  line  includinfj 
it  along  with  Hainan  to  the  southwest  and  Japan  on  the  north- 
east ;  while  the  line  of  200  fathoms  includes  also  the  Madjico- 
sima  and  Loo-choo  Islands,  and  may  perhaps  mark  out  proxi- 
mately the  last  great  extension  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  the  sub- 
mergence of  which  isolated  these  islands  from  the  mainland. 

A/if/nal  L[fe  of  Formosa. — We  are  at  present  acquainted  with 
35  species  of  mammalia  and  128  species  of  land  birds  from 
Formosa,  14  of  the  former  and  43  of  the  latter  being  pecul- 
iar, while  the  remainder  inhabit  also  some  part  of  the  continent 
or  adjacent  islands.     This  proportion  of  peculiar  species  is  per- 


*  Mr.  Swiiihoe  died  in  October,  1877,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two.  His  writings 
on  natural  history  are  chiefly  scattered  tlirongh  the  volames  of  the  Pi'oceedings  of  the 
Zoolofflcal  Soriety  and  The  Ihis;  the  whole  being  summarized  in  hi.-*  "Catalogue 
of  the  Mammals  of  South  China  and  Formosa"  (Proc.  Zool.  Son.,  1870,  p.  015),  and 
his  "Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  China  and  its  Islands  "  (Proc.  Z(^o/.  i>oc.,  1»71,  p.337). 
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liaps  (as  regards  the  birds)  the  highest  to  be  met  with  in  any 
island  which  can  be  classed  as  both  continental  and  recent,  and 
this,  in  all  probability,  implies  that  the  epoch  of  separation  is 
somewhat  remote.  It  was  not,  however,  remote  enough  to  reach 
back  to  a  time  when  the  continental  fauna  was  very  different 
from  what  it  is  now,  for  we  find  all  the  chief  types  of  living 
Asiatic  mammalia  represented  in  this  small  island.  Thus  we 
liave  monkeys ;  insectivora ;  numerous  carnivora ;  pigs,  deer,  an- 
telopes, and  cattle  among  ungulata;  numerous  rodents,  and  the 
edentate  Manis — a  very  fair  representation  of  Asiatic  mammals, 
all  being  of  known  genera,  and  of  species  either  absolutely  iden- 
tical with  some  still  living  elsewhere,  or  very  closely  allied  to 
them.  The  birds  exhibit  analogous  phenomena,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  we  have  here  two  peculiar  and  very  interesting  genera. 
But  besides  the  amount  of  specific  and  generic  modification 
that  has  occurred,  we  have  another  indication  of  the  lapse  of 
time  in  the  peculiar  relations  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  For- 
mosan  animals,  which  show  that  a  great  change  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  Asiatic  species  must  have  taken  place  since  the  separa- 
tion of  the  island  from  the  continent.  Before  pointing  these 
out,  it  will  be  advantageous  to  give  lists  of  the  mammalia  and 
peculiar  birds  of  the  island,  as  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion 
to  refer  to  them. 

List  of  tub  Mammalia  of  Formosa. 
{The  peculiar  sjyecits  are  printed  in  italics.') 

1.  Macacus  cyclojnt.     A  rock-monkey  more  allied  to  M.  rhesus  of  India  thnn  to 

A£,  Sancti'Johannis  of  South  China. 

2.  Pteropus  formosus,     A  fruit-bnt  closely  allied  to  the  Japanese  species.     None 

of  the  genus  are  found  in  China. 

3.  Vesperugo  abramus.     China. 

4.  Vespertilio  formosus.     Black  and  orange  bnt.     China. 

/>.  Nycttnomus  cestonii.     Large-eared  t>at.    China,  South  of  Kurope. 
(i.  Talpo  insularis,     A  blind  mole  of  u  peculiar  species. 

7.  Sorex  murinus.     Muskrat.     China. 

8.  **      sp.     A  shrew,  undescribed. 

9.  Erinaceus  sp.     A  hedgehog,  undescribed. 

10.  Ursus  Tibetanus.     The  Thibetan  bear.     11  imalavan  and  North  China. 

1 1.  Ilelictis  suhaurantiaca.     The  orange-tinted  tree-civet.     Allied  to  //.  Nipalensit 

of  the  Himalayas  moi-e  than  to  JI.  moschata  of  China. 

12.  Martes  flavigula,  var.    The  yellownecked  marten.    India,  China. 
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13.  Felis  ftincroscelis.     The  clouded  tiger  ofSiam  nnd  Mulava. 

1-4.     '*    vivernna.     The  Astatic  wild- cat.     II i mala vas  nnd  Malacca. 

15.     *'    Cliinensis.     The  Chinese  tiger-cnt.     Cliinn. 

IG.  Vivcrricula  Malaccensis.     Spotted  civet.     China,  India. 

1 7.  Pagumn  larvnto.     (lem-faced  civet.     China. 

18.  Sus  Taivanus.     Allied  to  the  wild-pig  of  Japan. 
10.  Cervulus  I^vesii.     Reeve*8  mantjac.     China. 

20.  Cervus  pgeudaxis,     Formosnn  spotted  deer.     Allied  to  C,  Sika  of  Japan. 

21.  **      Swiiihoei.    SwinhoeV  Rusa  deer.    Allied  to  Indian  nnd  Malayan  species. 

22.  Nemorhcedus  SwUhoei,    Swinlioc's  gont-nutelope.     Allied  to  the  species  of  Su- 

matra nnd  Japan. 

23.  Bos  Chinensis.     South  China  wild-cow. 

24.  Mus  bandicota.     The  bandicoot  rat.     Perhaps  introduced  from  India. 

25.  **    Indicus.     Indian  rat. 

26.  Mus  coxinga.    Spinous  countn'-rat. 

27.  **    canna.     Silken  counlrj'-rot. 

28.  **    losea.     Brown  country-rat. 

29.  Sciurus  castaneoventris.    Chestnut-bellied  squirrel.     China  nnd  Hainan. 

80.  *'       MacCIellandi.     MncClelland  s  squiirel.     Himalayas,  China. 

81.  Sciuroptet-us  Kaleensis,     Small  Formosan  flying-squirrel.     Allied  to  S,  albonU/er 

of  Nepal. 
32.  Pteromys  grandis.     Large  red  flying-squirrel.    Allied  to  Himalayan  and  Bor- 

nenn  species.     From  North  Formosa. 
SS.  Pteromys  pectoralis.     White-breasted  flying-squirrel.    From  South  Formosa. 
84.  Lepus  Sinensis.     Chinese  hare.     Inhabits  South  China. 
So.  Manis  Dulmanni.     Scaly  ant-eater.     China  and  the  Himalayas. 

The  most  interesting  and  suggestive  feature  connected  with 
these  Forniosan  mammals  is  tlio  identity  or  aflSnity  of  several 
of  them  with  Indian  or  Malayan  rather  than  with  Chinese  spe- 
cies. We  have  the  rock-monkey  of  Formosa  allied  to  the  rhesus 
monkeys  of  India  and  Burmah,  not  to  those  of  South  China  and 
Hainan.  The  tree-civet  {Iltlidis  svlatirafitiaca)  and  the  small 
flying-squirrel  {jSciuropferus  Kaleensis)  are  both  allied  to  Hima- 
layan species.  Swinhoe's  deer  and  goat-antelope  are  nearest  to 
Malayan  species,  as  are  the  red  and  white-breasted  flying-squir- 
rels ;  while  the  f rnit-bat,  the  wild-pig,  and  the  spotted  deer  arc 
all  allied  to  peculiar  Japanese  species.  The  clouded  tiger  is  a 
Malay  species  unknown  in  China,  while  the  Asiatic  wild-cat  is 
a  native  of  the  Himalayas  and  Malacca.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  before  Formosa  was  separated  from  the  mainland  the  above- 
named  animals  or  their  ancestral  types  must  have  ranged  over 
the  intervening  country  as  far  as  the  Himalayas  on  the  west, 
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Japan  on  the  north,  and  Borneo  or  the  Philippines  on  tlie  south ; 
and  that,  after  that  event  occurred,  the  conditions  were  so  mate- 
rially changed  as  to  lead  to  the  extinction  of  these  species  in 
what  are  now  the  coast  provinces  of  China,  while  they  or  their 
modified  descendants  continued  to  exist  in  the  dense  forests  of 
tlie  Himalayas  and  the  Malay  Islands,  and  in  such  detached  isl- 
ands as  Formosa  and  Japan.  We  will  now  see  what  additional 
light  is  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  an  examination  of  the 
birds. 

List  of  tub  Land  Birds  Peculiau  to  Formosa. 

TuRDiD-«  (Thrushes). 

1 .  Turdus  albkeps.     Allied  to  Chinese  species. 

Syltudje  (Wurblers). 

2.  Cistir.ola  voiitans.     Allied  to  C,  schaenicola  of  IndiA  and  China. 

:).  J/erhlvox  cantans.     Sub-species  of  H.  cantillans  of  North  China  nnd  Japan. 
4.  NotodeU  montium.     Allied  to  JV,  leucura  of  the  Ilimaluyos ;  no  ally  in  China. 

Timaliidje  (Babblers). 

n.  Pomntorhinus  musUus,     Allies  in  South  China  and  the  Ilimnlavas. 
(*.  *'  erythrocnemis,  **  **  ** 

7.  Llarrulax  rujiceps.     Allied  to  G.  alborjularis  of  North  India  nnd  l-Lust  Thil>et, 

not  to  the  species  of  South  China  {G.  sannio). 

8.  Janthocinchi  jKEcilorht/ncha.     Allied  io  J,  carulata  of  the  Himalayas.     None  of 

the  genus  in  China. 

9.  Trochalopteron  Taivanus,     Allied  to  a  Chinese  species. 

10.  Alcippe  Morrisonianu.\    Near  the  Himalayan  A,  Nipalensis,    None  of  the  genus 

11.  **       Brunnea.  )        in  China. 

12.  Sihia  anrkulnrix.     Allied  to  the  Himalayan  S.  capisirata.     The  genus  not 

known  in  China. 

PAXDRID.E  (Bearded  Tits,  etc.). 

13.  Sulhora  bulomachus.     Allied  to  the  Chinese  S.suffusa. 

CixcLiD-K  (Dippers  and  Whistling-thrushes). 
11.  Mijiophoneus  insularin.     Allied  to  M,  IlorsjiciJi  of  South  India. 

Parid.*:  (Tits). 

15.  Parus  insperatus.     Sub-species  of  P.  monticola  of  the  Himalayas  and  East 

Thibet. 

16.  P.  castaneouentris.     Allied  to  P.  ranW  of  Japan. 

LlOTRICHID^K  (Hill  Tits). 

17.  Liocichla  Steerii.    A  peculiar  genus  of  a  specially  Himalayan  family,  quite  un- 

known in  China. 

24 
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Ptcnosotida:  (Bulbuls). 

1 8.  Pffcnonotug  (JSpizixos)  cinereir.api/luf.     Very  near  P.  cemitorques  of  China. 

19.  Hifpsi/tftes  nigerrimus.     Allied  to  //.  concolor  of  Assam,  not  to  //.  MacCUUandi 

of  China. 

Oriolid£  (Orioles). 

20.  Analcipus  ardens.    Allied  to  ^1.  Traillii  of  the  Ilimnlnyas  and  Tenasserim. 

CAMrKPiiAOiDj;  (Cntcrptllnr  Shrikes). 

21.  GraucaluM  rex'pinetL     Closely  allied  to  the  Indian  G,  Macei,    No  ally  in  Chitia. 

DicnrRiD.E  (King  Crows). 

22.  Chaptia  Brauniana,     Closely  allied  to  C.  trnea  of  Assam.     No  ally  in  China. 

Mc8CiCAPii)-fi  (Flycatchers). 

23.  Cyornis  vivida.     Allied  to  C  rubecnluide*  of  India. 

CouviD.n  (Jays  and  Crows). 

24.  Garndus  Taivanta,     Allied  to  G*  Sinensis  of  South  China. 

2r>.  Uroctssa  cnrnJea,    A  very  distinct  npccies  from  its  Indian  and  Chinese  allies. 
2G.  Dendrocitta  Formonr,    A  8ub-s|)ccies  of  the  Chinese  D,  Sinensis, 

Ploceid.k  (Weaver  Finches). 

27.  Munia  Formosana,     Allied  to  if.  rubronigra  of  India  and  Buimah. 

Alaudid^  (Larks). 

28.  Alauda  Sala.        }    ^,jj^  .^  g^^^^  ^j^j^^ 
20.         **       Waiter  81.^ 

PlTTin^  (Pittas). 

80.  Pitta  oreas.    Allied  to  P.  cyanoptera  of  Mulnya  and  South  China. 

Picin^  (Woodpeckei-s). 

81.  PicHs  insuiaris*    Allied  to  P,  Uuconotus  of  Jafian  and  Siberia. 

Megala^mid.i;. 

82.  Megahrma  Xurhnlts,    Allied  to  Af,  Oortii  of  Sumatra  and  M.faber  of  Hainan. 

No  allies  in  China. 

Caprimuloid.s  (Goatsuckers). 
88.  Caprimnlgus  stictomus,    A  sub-specios  of  C,  monticoius  of  India  and  China. 

CoLCMwn^  (Pigeons). 

84.  Treron  Formosre,     Allied  to  Malayan  species. 

85.  Spkenocercus  sororius.    Allied  to  Malayan  s])ecies  and  to  S.  Sieboldi  of  Japan. 

No  allies  of  these  two  birds  inhabit  China. 

86.  Chah^ophaps  Formosana,    Allied  to  the  Indian  species  which  extends  to  Tenas- 

serim and  Hainan. 
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Tktraonid.c  (Grouse  and  Partridges). 

07.  Oreoperdix  crudigularis,     A  |>eculiar  gcnas  of  partridges. 
^i8.  Bnmhusicola  sonorivox.     Allied  to  the  Chinese  B.  thoracica, 

39.  Areoturnix  rostrata.     Allied  to  the  Chinese ^1.  BlakUtoniL 

PiiABiANin^  (Pheasants). 

40.  Phasianus  Formosanus.     Allied  to  P.  tunfuatus  of  China. 

4 1 .  Euplocamua  Swinhoei,    A  very  peculiar  and  beautiful  species  allied  to  the  tropical 

iire-backed  pheasants,  and  to  the  silver  pheasant  of  North  China. 

Stuigid.e  (Owls). 

42.  Athene  pardalota.     Closely  allied  to  a  Chinese  species. 

43.  Ijempiyius  Uamhroekii,     Allied  to  a  Chinese  species. 

This  list  exhibits  to  us  the  iiiarvellons  fact  that  more  than 
half  the  peculiar  species  of  Formosan  birds  have  their  nearest 
allies  in  such  remote  regions  as  the  Himalayas,  South  India,  the 
Malay  Islands,  or  Japan,  rather  than  in  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  Asiatic  continent.  Fourteen  species  have  Himalayan  allies, 
and  six  of  these  belonjjf  to  genera  which  are  unknown  in  China. 
One  has  its  nearest  ally  in  the  Nilgherries,  and  five  in  the  Malay 
Islands ;  and  of  these  six,  four  belong  to  genera  which  are  not 
Chinese.  Two  have  their  only  near  allies  in  Jaj)an.  Perhaps 
more  curious  still  are  those  cases  in  which,  though  the  genus  is 
Chinese,  the  nearest  allied  species  is  to  be  sought  for  in  some 
remote  region.  Thus,  we  have  the  Formosan  babbler  {Garrulax 
rvjicejys)  not  allied  to  the  species  found  in  South  China,  but  to 
one  inhabiting  North  India  and  East  Thibet;  while  the  black 
bulbul  {Ilypsipetes  niyernmus)  is  not  allied  to  the  Chinese  spe- 
cies, but  to  an  Assamese  form. 

In  the  same  category  as  the  above  we  must  place  eight  species 
not  peculiar  to  Formosa,  but  which  are  Indian  or  Malayan  in- 
stead of  Chinese,  so  that  they  offer  examples  of  discontinuous 
distribution  somewhat  analogous  to  what  we  found  to  occur  in 
Japan.     These  are  enumerated  in  the  following  list: 

SrECIKS    OF    BiHDB    CoMMON    TO    FORMOSA   AND    I.VDIA    OR    MaLATA,  BUT    NoT 

Found  in  China. 

1.  Siphia  superciUarU.     Tlie  rufous -breasted  flycatcher  of  the  Southeast  Ilima- 

lavas. 

2.  Halcyon  Coromanda,     The  great  red  kingfisher  of  India,  MaUiyn,  and  Japan. 

8.  Paluwhui  pulchricoliis.    The  Darjeeling  wood -pigeon  of  the  Southeast  Ilima- 
hiyas. 
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4.  Tumix  Dussuinieri.     The  larger  button-quail  of  India. 

Tt.  Spizatus  NipaUnsis.     The  spotted  hawk-eagle  of  Nepal  and  Assam. 

6.  Lophospiza  trivirgata.     The  crested  goshawk  of  the  Malay  Islands. 

7.  Bulaca  Neicarensis.     The  brown  wood-owl  of  tiie  Ilin^alayas. 

8.  Slrix  Candida.     The  gross-owl  of  India  and  Mahiyu. 

The  most  interesting  of  tlie  above  are  the  pigeon  and  the  fly- 
catcher, both  of  which  are,  so  far  as  yet  known,  strictly  confined 
to  tlie  Himalayan  mountains  and  Formosa.  They  thus  afford 
examples  of  discontinuous  specific  distribution  exactly  parallel 
to  that  of  tlie  great  spotted  kingfislier,  ali-eady  referred  to  as 
found  only  in  tlie  Himalayas  and  Japan. 

Cotnjjarison  of  the  Faunas  of  Uairxan^  Formosa^  and  Japan, 
— The  island  of  Hainan,  on  the  extreme  south  of  China,  and 
only  separated  from  the  mainland  b}'^  a  strait  fifteen  miles  wide, 
appears  to  have  considerable  similarity  to  Formosa,  inasmuch  as 
it  possesses  seventeen  peculiar  land  birds  (out  of  130  obtained 
by  Mr.  Swinhoe),  two  of  wliich  are  close  allies  of  Formosan  spe- 
cies, wliile  two  others  are  identical.  We  also  find  four  species 
whose  nearest  allies  are  in  the  Himalayas.  Our  knowledge  of 
this  island  and  of  the  adjacent  coast  of  China  is  not  yet  suflicient 
to  enable  us  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  its  relations,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  it  was  separated  from  the  continent  at,  ap- 
proximately, the  same  epoch  as  Formosa  and  Japan,  and  that 
the  special  features  of  each  of  these  islands  are  mainly  due  to 
their  geographical  position.  Formosa,  being  more  completely 
isolated  than  either  of  the  others,  possesses  a  larger  proportion 
of  peculiar  species  of  birds ;  while  its  tropical  situation  and  lofty 
mountain-ranges  have  enabled  it  to  preserve  an  unusual  number 
of  Himalayan  and  Malayan  forms.  Japan,  almost  equally  iso- 
lated towards  the  south,  and  having  a  much  greater  variety  of 
climate  as  well  as  a  much  larger  area,  possesses  about  an  equal 
number  of  mammalia  with  Formosa,  and  an  even  larger  propor- 
tion of  peculiar  species.  Its  birds,  however,  though  more  nu- 
merous, are  less  peculiar;  and  this  is  probably  due  to  the  large 
immber  of  species  which  migrate  northward  in  summer,  and 
find  it  easy  to  enter  Japan  through  the  Kurile  Isles  or  Sagha- 
lien.  Japan,  too,  is  largely  peopled  by  those  northern  types 
which  have  an  unusually  wide  range,  and  which,  being  almost 
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all  migratory,  are  accustomed  to  cross  over  seas  of  moderate  ex- 
tent. The  regular  or  occasional  influx  of  these  species  prevents 
the  formation  of  special  insular  races,  such  as  are  almost  always 
produced  when  a  portion  of  the  population  of  a  species  remains 
for  a  considerable  time  completely  isolated.  We  thus  have  ex- 
plained the  curious  fact  that  while  the  mammalia  of  the  two 
islands  arc  almost  equally  peculiar  (those  of  Japan  being  most 
so  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge),  the  birds  of  Formosa 
show  a  far  greater  number  of  peculiar  species  than  those  of 
Japan. 

General  liemarlca  on  Recent  Continental  Islands, — We  have 
now  briefly  sketched  the  zoological  peculiarities  of  an  ilhistrative 
series  of  recent  continental  islands,  commencing  with  one  of  the 
most  recent — Great  Britain — in  which  the  process  of  formation 
of  peculiar  species  has  only  just  commenced,  and  terminating 
with  Formosa,  probably  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  series, 
and  which  accordingly  presents  us  with  a  very  large  proportion  of 
peculiar  species,  not  only  in  its  mammalia,  which  have  no  means 
of  crossing  the  wide  stmit  which  separates  it  from  the  main- 
land, but  also  in  its  birds,  many  of  which  are  quite  able  to  cross 
over. 

Here,  too,  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  way  in  which  species 
die  out  and  are  replaced  by  others,  which  quite  agrees  with  what 
the  theory  of  evolution  assures  us  must  have  occurred.  On  a 
continent,  the  process  of  extinction  will  generally  take  cflfect  on 
the  circumference  of  the  area  of  distribution,  because  it  is  there 
that  the  species  comes  into  contact  with  such  adverse  conditions 
or  competing  forms  as  prevent  it  from  advancing  farther.  A 
very  slight  change  will  evidently  turn  the  scale  and  cause  the 
species  to  contract  its  range,  and  this  usually  goes  on  till  it  is 
reduced  to  a  very  restricted  area,  and  finally  becomes  extinct. 
It  may  conceivably  happen  (and  almost  certainly  has  sometimes 
happened)  that  the  process  of  restriction  of  range  by  adverse 
conditions  may  act  in  one  direction  only,  and  over  a  limited  dis- 
trict, so  as  ultimately  to  divide  the  specific  area  into  two  sepa- 
rated parts,  in  each  of  which  a  portion  of  the  species  will  con- 
tinue to  maintain  itself.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  has  occurred  in  a  very  few  cases  both  in  North 
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America  and  in  Northern  Asia  (see  pp.  62,  64).  But  the  same 
thing  lias  certainly  oecuiTed  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases, 
only  it  has  resulted  in  the  divided  areas  being  occupied  by  rep- 
reseniative  fornis  instead  of  by  the  very  same  species.  The 
cause  of  this  is  very  easy  to  understand.  We  have  already 
shown  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  local  variation  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  species,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  were  it 
not  for  the  constant  intermingling  and  intercrossing  of  the  in- 
dividuals inhabiting  adjacent  localities,  this  tendency  to  local 
variation  would  soon  form  distinct  races.  But  as  soon  as  the 
area  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the  intercrossing  is  stopped, 
and  the  usual  result  is  that  two  closely  allied  races,  classed  as 
representative  species,  become  formed.  Such  pairs  of  allied 
species  on  the  two  sides  of  a  continent,  or  in  two  detached  areas, 
are  very  numerous;  and  their  existence  is  only  explicable  on 
the  supposition  that  they  are  descendants  of  a  parent  form 
which  once  occupied  an  area  comprising  that  of  both  of  them ; 
that  this  area  then  became  discontinuous;  and,  lastly,  that,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  discontinuity,  the  two  sections  of  the  parent 
species  became  segregated  into  distinct  races  or  new  species. 

Now,  when  the  division  of  the  area  leaves  one  portion  of  the 
species  in  an  island,  a  similar  modification  of  the  species,  either 
in  the  island  or  in  the  continent,  occurs,  resulting  in  closely  al- 
lied but  distinct  forms;  and  such  forms  arc,  as  we  have  seen, 
highly  characteristic  of  island  faunas.  But  islands  also  favor 
the  occasional  preservation  of  the  unchanged  species — a  phe- 
nomenon w-hich  very  rarely  occurs  in  continents.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  absence  of  competition  in  islands,  so  that  the 
parent  species  there  maintains  itself  unchanged,  while  the  conti- 
nental portion,  by  the  force  of  that  competition,  is  driven  back 
to  some  remote  mountain  area,  where  it  too  obtains  a  compara- 
tive freedom  from  competition.  Thus  may  be  explained  the 
curious  fact  that  the  species  common  to  Formosa  and  India  are 
generally  confined  to  limited  areas  in  the  Himalayas,  or  in  other 
cases  are  found  only  in  remote  islands,  as  Japan  or  Hainan. 

The  distribution  and  affinities  of  the  animals  of  continental 
islands  thus  throw  much  light  on  that  obscure  subject — the  de- 
cay and  extinction  of  species ;  while  the  numerous  and  delicate 
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gradations  in  the  modification  of  the  continental  specieg — from 
perfect  identity,  through  slight  varieties,  local  forms,  and  insular 
races,  to  well-defined  species  and  even  distinct  genera— afford  an 
overwhelming  mass  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  "  de- 
scent with  modification." 

We  shall  now  pass  on  to  another  class  of  islands,  which, 
though  originally  forming  parts  of  continents,  were  separated 
from  them  at  very  remote  epochs.  This  antiquity  is  clearly 
manifested  in  their  existing  faunas,  which  present  many  peculi- 
arities, and  offer  some  most  curious  problems  to  the  student  of 
distribution. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

ANCIENT  CONTINENTAL  ISLANDS:   THE  MADAGASCAR  GROUP. 

Ueinnrks  on  Ancient  Continental  Iblnnds. — Physical  Features  of  Madagascar. — Bio> 
logical  Features  of  Madagascar. — Mammalia. — Reptiles. — Relation  of  Madagascar 
to  Africa. — Early  History  of  Africa  and  Madagascar. — Anonmlies  of  Distribution, 
and  bow  to  Explain  them. — The  Birds  of  Madagascar  as  Indicating  a  Supposed 
I^murian  Continent. — Submerged  Islands  between  Madagascar  and  India. — Con- 
cluding Remarks  on  **  Lemuria." — The  Mascarene  Islands. — ^The  Comoro  Islands. 
— The  Seychelles  Archii)elngo. — Birds  of  the  Seychelles. — Reptiles  and  Amphibia. 
— Fresh -water  Fishes. — Land  Shells. — Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  Rodriguez. — 
Birds. — Extinct  Birds  and  their  Probable  Origin. — Reptiles. — Flora  of  Madagas- 
car and  the  Mascarene  Islands. — Curious  liclations  oi  Mascarcue  Plants. — En- 
demic Genera  of  Mauritius  and  Seychelles. — Fragmentary  Character  of  tl:c  Mas- 
carene Flora. — Flora  of  Madagascar  Allied  to  that  of  South  Africa. — Preponder- 
ance of  Ferns  in  the  Mascarene  Flora. — Concluding  Remarks  on  the  Madagascar 
Group. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  phenomena  presented  by  a  ver}" 
distinct  class  of  islands — those  which,  althongh  once  forming 
part  of  a  continent,  have  been  separated  from  it  at  a  remote 
epoch  when  its  animal  forms  were  very  unlike  wliat  they  are 
now.  Such  islands  preserve  to  us  the  record  of  a  bygone  world 
— of  a  period  when  many  of  the  higher  types  had  not  yet  come 
into  existence,  and  when  the  distribution  of  others  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  prevails  at  the  present  day.  The  problem 
presented  by  these  ancient  islands  is  often  complicated  by  the 
changes  they  themselves  have  undergone  since  the  period  of 
their  separation.  A  partial  subsidence  will  have  led  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  some  of  the  types  that  were  originally  preserved,  and 
may  leave  the  ancient  fauna  in  a  very  fragmentary  state;  while 
subsequent  elevations  may  have  brought  it  so  near  to  the  conti- 
nent that  some  immigration  even  of  mammalia  may  have  taken 
place.  If  these  elevations  and  subsidences  occurred  several  times 
over,  though  never  to  such  an  extent  as  again  to  unite  the  island 
with  the  continent,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  complex  result 
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might  be  prodnced ;  for,  besides  the  relics  of  the  ancient  fauna, 
we  might  liave  successive  immigrations  from  surrounding  lands 
reaching  down  to  the  era  of  existing  species.  Bearing  in  mind 
tliese  possible  changes,  we  shall  generally  be  able  to  arrive  at  a 
fair  conjectural  solution  of  the  phenomena  of  distribution  pre- 
sented by  these  ancient  islands. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  of  such  islands,  and  that 
which  exhibits  their  chief  peculiarities  in  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion, is  Madagjiscar,  and  we  shall  therefore  enter  somewhat  fully 
into  its  biological  and  physical  history. 

Phyaieal  Features  of  Madagascar, — This  great  island  is  situ- 
ated about  250  miles  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  extendsj 
from  12°  to  25^°  S.  lat.  It  is  almost  exactly  1000  miles  long, 
with  an  extreme  width  of  360  and  an  average  width  of  more 
than  200  miles.  A  lofty  granitic  plateau,  from  80  to  100  miles 
wide,  and  from  3000  to  5000  feet  high,  occupies  its  central  por- 
tion, on  which  rise  peaks  and  domes  of  basalt  and  granite  to  a 
height  of  nearly  9000  feet ;  and  there  are  also  numerous  extinct 
volcanic  cones  and  cratere.  All  round  the  island,  but  especially 
developed  on  the  south  and  west,  are  plains  of  a  few  hundred 
feet  elevation,  formed  of  rocks  which  are  shown  by  their  fossils 
to  be  of  Jurassic  age,  or,  at  all  events,  to  belong  to  somewhere 
near  the  middle  portion  of  the  Secondary  period.  The  liigher 
granitic  plateau  consists  of  bare  undulating  moors,  while  the 
lower  Secondary  plains  are  more  or  less  w^ooded ;  and  there  is 
here  also  a  continuous  belt  of  dense  forest,  varying  from  six  or 
eight  to  fifty  miles  wide,  encircling  the  whole  island,  usually  at 
about  thirty  miles'  distance  from  the  coast,  but  in  the  northeast 
coming  down  to  the  sea-shore. 

The  sea  around  Madagascar,  when  the  shallow  bank  on  which 
it  stands  is  passed,  is  generally  deep.  This  100-fathom  bank  is 
only  from  one  to  three  miles  wide  on  the  east  side,  but  on  the 
west  it  is  much  broader,  and  stretches  out  opposite  Mozam- 
bique to  a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles.  The  Mozambique 
Channel  varies  from  less  than  500  to  more  than  1500  fathoms 
deep,  the  shallowest  part  being  where  the  Comoro  Islands  and 
adjacent  shoals  seem  to  form  stepping-stones  to  the  continent 
of  Africa.    Tho  500 -fathom  line  includes  Aldabra  and  the 
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small  Fiirquliar  Islands  to  the  nortli  of  Madagascar,  while  to 
the  east  the  sea  deepens  rapidly  to  the  lOOO-fathom  line,  and 
then  more  slowly,  a  profound  channel  of  2400  fathoms  separat- 
ing Madagascar  from  Bourbon  and  Mauritius.  To  the  north- 
east of  Mauritius  are  a  series  of  extensive  shoals,  forming  four 
large  banks  less  than  100  fathoms  below  the  surface,  while  the 
lOOO-fathom  line  includes  them  all,  with  an  area  about  half  that 
of  Madagascar  itself.  A  little  farther  north  is  the  Seychelles 
group,  also  standing  on  an  extensive  lOOO-fathom  bank,  while 
all  around  the  sea  is  more  than  2000  fathoms  deep. 

It  seems  probable,  then,  that  to  the  northeast  of  Madagascar 
there  was  once  a  series  of  very  large  islands,  separated  from  it 
by  not  very  w^ide  stmits;  while  eastward  across  the  Indian 
Ocean  we  iind  the  Chagos  and  Maldivo  coral  atolls,  marking  the 
position  of  other  large  islands,  which  together  would  form  a  line 
of  communication  by  comparatively  easy  stages  of  400  or  500 
miles  each  between  Madagascar  and  India.  These  submerged 
islands,  as  shown  in  our  map  on  page  389,  are  of  great  impor- 
tance in  explaining  some  anomalous  features  in  the  zoology  of 
this  great  island. 

If  the  rocks  of  Secondary  age  which  form  a  belt  around  the 
island  are  held  to  indicate  that  Madagascar  was  once  of  less  ex- 
tent than  it  is  now  (though  this  by  no  means  necessarily  fol- 
lows), we  have  also  evidence  that  it  has  recently  been  considera- 
bly larger ;  for  along  the  east  coast  there  is  an  extensive  barrier 
coral  reef  about  350  miles  in  length,  and  varying  in  distance 
from  the  land  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  three  or  four  miles. 
This  is  good  proof  of  recent  subsidence ;  while  we  have  no  rec- 
ord of  raised  coral  rocks  inland  which  would  certainly  mark 
any  recent  elevation,  because  fringing  coral  reefs  surround  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  northern,  eastern,  and  southwestern 
coasts.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  during  Tertiary  times 
the  island  was  usually  as  large  as,  and  often  probably  much 
larger  than,  it  is  now. 

Biological  Features  of  Madagascar. — ^Madagascar  possesses 
an  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful  fauna  and  flora,  rivalling  in 
some  groups  most  tropical  countries  of  equal  extent,  and,  even 
when  poor  in  species,  of  surpassing  interest  from  the  singularity, 
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tlie  isolation,  or  the  beauty  of  its  forms  of  life.  In  order  to  ex- 
hibit the  full  peculiarity  of  its  natural  history  and  the  nature 
of  the  problems  it  offers  to  the  biological  student,  we  must  give 
an  outline  of  its  more  important  animal  forms  in  systematic 
order. 

Mammalia. — ^Madagascar  possesses  no  less  than  sixty-six  spe- 
cies of  mammals — a  certain  proof  in  itself  that  the  island  has 
once  formed  part  of  a  continent ;  but  the  character  of  these  ani- 
mals is  very  extraordinary  and  very  different  from  the  assem- 
blage now  found  in  Africa  or  in  any  other  existing  continent. 
Africa  is  now  most  prominently  characterized  by  its  monkeys, 
apes,  and  baboons ;  by  its  lions,  leopards,  and  hyenas ;  by  its  ze- 
bras, rhinoceroses,  elephants,  buffaloes,  giraffes,  and  numerous 
species  of  antelopes.  But  no  one  of  these  animals,  nor  anything 
like  them,  is  found  in  Madagascar,  and  thus  our  fii*st  impression 
would  be  that  it  could  never  have  been  united  with  the  African 
continent.  But  as  the  tigers,  the  bears,  the  tapii-s,  the  deer,  and 
the  numerous  squirrels  of  Asia  are  equally  absent,  there  seems 
no  probability  of  its  having  been  united  with  that  continent. 
Let  us,  then,  see  to  what  groups  the  mammalia  of  Madagascar 
belong,  and  where  we  must  look  for  their  probable  allies. 

First  and  most  important  are  the  lemurs,  consisting  of  six 
genera  and  thirty-three  species,  thus  comprising  just  half  the 
entire  mammalian  population  of  the  island.  This  group  of 
lowly  organized  and  very  ancient  creatures  still  exists  scattered 
over  a  wide  area ;  bnt  they  are  nowhere  so  abundant  as  in  the 
island  of  Madagascar.  They  are  found  from  West  Africa  to 
India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  isolated  genera  and  species,  which  appear  to  maintain 
their  existence  by  their  nocturnal  and  arboreal  habits,  and  by 
haunting  dense  forests.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  African 
forms  of  lemui*8  are  moie  nearly  allied  to  those  of  Madagascar 
than  are  the  Asiatic,  the  whole  series  appearing  to  be  the  discon- 
nected fragments  of  a  once  more  compact  and  extensive  group 
of  animals. 

Next,  we  have  about  a  dozen  species  of  Insectivora,  consisting 
of  one  shrew,  a  group  distributed  over  all  the  great  continents ; 
and  five  genera  of  a  peculiar  family,  CentetidoB,  which  family 
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exists  nowhere  else  on  the  globe  except  in  the  two  largest  West 
Indian  islands,  Cuba  and  Ilayti,  tlius  adding  still  farther  to  our 
embarrassment  in  seeking  for  the  original  home  of  the  Mada- 
gascar fauna. 

We  then  come  to  the  Camivora,  which  are  represented  by  a 
peculiar  cat-like  animal,  Cry ptoprocta,  forming  a  distinct  family, 
and  having  no  allies  in  any  part  of  the  globe;  and  eight  civets 
belonging  to  four  peculiar  genera.  Here  we  first  meet  with  some 
decided  indications  of  an  African  origin ;  for  the  civet  family 
is  more  abundant  in  this  continent  than  in  Asia,  and  some  of 
the  Madagascar  genera  seem  to  be  decidedly  allied  to  African 
groups — as,  for  example,  Eupleres  to  Snricata  and  Crossarchus." 

The  Rodents  consist  only  of  four  rats  and  mice  of  peculiar 
genera,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  allied  to  an  American  genus ; 
and,  lastly,  we  have  a  river-hog  of  the  African  genus  Potamo- 
chserus,  and  a  small  sub-fossil  hippopotamus,  both  of  which,  be- 
ing semi-aquatic  animals,  might  easily  have  reached  the  island 
from  Africa,  by  way  of  the  Comoros,  without  any  actual  land- 
connection. 

Jiej}tiles  of  Madagascar. — Passing  over  the  birds  for  the  pres- 
ent, as  not  so  clearly  demonstrating  land-connection,  let  lis  see 
what  indications  are  afforded  by  the  reptiles.  The  large  and 
universally  distributed  family  of  Colubrine  snakes  is  represent- 
ed in  Madagascar  not  by  African  or  Asiatic  genera,  but  by  two 
American  genera — Pliilodryas  and  Ileterodon,  and  by  Ilerpeto- 
(h'vas,  a  genus  found  in  America  and  China.  The  other  genera 
are  all  ])eculiar,  and  belong  mostly  to  wide-spread  tropical  fami- 
lies ;  but  two  families — Lycodontidie  and  Viperida3,  both  abun- 
dant in  Africa  and  the  Eastern  tropics — are  absent.  Lizards 
are  mostly  represented  by  peculiar  genera  of  African  or  tropi- 
cal families,  but  several  African  genera  are  represented  by  pe- 
culiar species,  and  there  arc  also  some  species  belonging  to  two 
American  genera  of  the  Iguanidae,  a  family  which  is  exclusively 
American  ;  while  a  genus  of  geckoes,  inhabiting  America  and 
Australia,  also  occurs  in  Madagascar. 


*  Sec  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray's  "  Kevi»ion  of  the  Viverridae,"in  Procttding%  of  the  Zooiog- 
ical  Society,  18G4,  p.  507. 
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Melation  of  Madagascar  to  Africa. — Tliese  facts,  taken  all 
together,  arc  certainly  very  extraordinary,  since  they  show  in  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  as  much  affinity  with  America  as 
with  Africa ;  while  the  most  striking  and  characteristic  groups 
of  animals  now  inhabiting  Africa  are  entirely  wanting  in  Mad- 
agascar. Let  us  first  deal  with  this  fact,  of  the  absence  of  so 
many  of  the  most  dominant  African  groups.  The  explanation 
of  this  deficiency  is  by  no  means  difficult,  for  the  rich  deposits 
of  fossil  mammals  of  Miocene  age  in  France,  Germany,  Greece, 
and  Northwest  India  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  all  the 
great  African  mammals  then  inhabited  Europe  and  temperate 
Asia.  We  also  know  that  a  little  earlier  (in  Eocene  times)  trop- 
ical Africa  was  cut  oflE  from  Europe  and  Asia  by  a  sea  stretch- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  at  which  time 
Africa  must  have  formed  a  detached  island-continent  such  as 
Australia  is  now,  and  probably,  like  it,  very  poor  in  the  higher 
forms  of  life.  Coupling  these  two  facts,  the  inference  seems 
clear  that  all  the  higher  types  of  mammalia  were  developed  in 
the  great  Euro-Asiatic  continent  (which  then  included  Northern 
Africa),  and  that  they  only  migrated  into  tropical  Africa  when 
the  two  continents  became  united  by  the  upheaval  of  the  sea- 
bottom,  probably  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  Miocene  or  early 
in  the  Pliocene  period.* 

*  This  view  was,  I  believe,  first  advanced  by  Professor  Huxley  in  his  "  Anniver- 
sary Address  to  the  Geological  Society"  in  1870.  lie  says,  "In  fact,  the  Miocene 
mammalian  fauna  of  Europe  and  the  Himalayan  regions  contain,  associated  togeth- 
er, the  types  which  are  at  present  separately  located  in  the  South  African  and  Indian 
provinces  of  Arctogo^.  Now  there  is  every  ixmson  to  believe,  on  other  grounds,  that 
both  Hindostan  south  of  the  Ganges,  and  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  were  separated 
by  a  wide  sea  from  P^urope  and  North  Asia  during  the  Middle  and  Upper  Eocene 
epochs.  Hence  it  becomes  highly  probable  that  the  well-known  similarities,  and  no 
less  remarkable  differences,  between  the  present  faunro  of  India  and  South  Africa 
have  arisen  in  some  such  fashion  as  the  following.  Some  time  during  the  Miocene 
epoch,  the  bottom  of  the  nummulitic  sea  was  upheaved  and  converted  into  dry  land 
in  the  direction  of  a  line  extending  from  Abyssinia  to  the  month  of  the  Ganges.  By 
this  means  the  Dekkan,  on  the  one  hand,  and  South  Africa,  on  the  other,  became  con- 
nected with  the  Miocene  dry  land  and  with  one  another.  The  Miocene  mammals 
ppread  gradually  over  this  intermediate  dry  land ;  and  if  the  condition  of  its  eastern 
and  western  ends  offered  as  wide  contrasts  as  the  valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  Arabia 
do  now,  many  forms  which  made  their  way  into  Africa  must  have  been  different 
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It  is  clear,  tlierefore,  that  if  Madagascar  had  once  formed  part 
of  Africa,  but  had  been  separated  from  it  before  Africa  was 
united  to  Europe  and  Asia,  it  would  not  contain  any  of  those 
kinds  of  animals  which  then  first  cntei-ed  the  country.  But, 
besides  the  African  mammals,  we  know  that  some  birds  now 
confined  to  Africa  then  inhabited  Europe,  and  we  may  therefore 
fairly  assume  that  all  the  more  important  groups  of  birds,  rep- 
tiles, and  insects,  now  abundant  in  Africa,  but  absent  from  Mad- 
agascar, formed  no  part  of  the  original  African  fauna,  bat  en- 
tered tlie  country  only  after  it  was  joined  to  Europe  and  Asia. 

Early  Jlistory  of  Africa  and  Madagascar. — We  have  seen 
that  Madagascar  contains  an  abundance  of  mammals,  and  that 
most  of  theni  are  of  types  either  peculiar  to,  or  existing  also  in, 
Africa;  it  follows  that  that  continent  must  have  had  an  earlier 
union  with  Europe,  Asia,  or  America,  or  it  could  never  have  ob- 
tained any  mammals  at  all.  Xow  these  ancient  African  mam- 
mals are  Lemurs,  Insectivora,  and  small  Carnivora,  chiefly  Viver- 
ridae ;  and  all  these  groups  are  known  to  have  inhabited  Europe 
in  Eocene  and  Miocene  times;  and  that  the  union  was  with 
Europe  rather  than  with  America  is  clearly  proved  by  tlfe  fact 
that  even  the  Insectivorous  Centetidie,  now  confined  to  Mada- 
gascar and  the  AVcst  Indies,  inhabited  France  in  the  Lower 
Miocene  period ;  while  the  Viverridie,  or  civets,  which  form  so 
important  a  part  of  the  fauna  of  Madagascar  as  well  as  of  Afri- 
ca, were  abundant  in  Europe  throughout  the  whole  Tertiary 
period,  but  are  not  known  to  have  ever  lived  in  any  part  of  the 
American  continent.  AVe  here  see  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  we  have  already  fully  proved  and  illustrated  (Chaj)- 
ter  IV.,  p.  Gl),  that  all  extensive  groups  have  a  wide  range  at 
the  period  of  their  maximum  development;  but  as  they  decay 


from  those  which  rcnchcd  the  Dekknn,  while  othei'S  might  pass  into  both  these  sii)». 
provinces." 

This  question  is  fully  discussed  in  my  *'Gcographicnl  Distribution  of  Animahi" 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  28.'»),  where  I  expressed  views  somewhat  ditfercnt  from  those  of  Professor 
Huxley,  and  made  some  flight  erroi*s  which  arc  corrected  in  the  present  work.  As  I 
did  not  then  refer  to  Professor  Huxley's  prior  statement  of  the  theory  of  Miocene  im- 
migration into  Africa  (which  I  had  read,  but  the  reference  to  which  I  could  not  re- 
call), I  am  happy  to  give  his  views  here. 
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their  area  of  distribution  diminishes  or  breaks  up  into  detached 
fragments,  which  one  after  another  disappear  till  the  group  be- 
comes extinct.  Those  animal  forms  which  we  now  find  isolated 
in  Madagascar  and  other  remote  portions  of  the  globe  all  belong 
to  ancient  groups  which  are  in  a  decaying  or  nearly  extinct  con- 
dition, while  those  which  are  absent  from  it  belong  to  more  re- 
cent and  more  highly  developed  types,  which  range  over  exten- 
sive and  continuous  areas,  but  have  had  no  opportunity  of  reach- 
ing the  more  ancient  continental  islands. 

Anomalies  of  Distribution^  and  how  to  Ejtplaln  them, — If  these 
considerations  have  any  weight,  it  follows  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son whatever  for  supposing  any  former  direct  connection  be- 
tween Madagascar  and  the  Greater  Antilles  merely  because  the 
Insectivorous  Centetida)  now  exist  only  in  these  two  groups  of 
islands;  for  we  kno.w  that  the  ancestors  of  this  family  must 
once  have  had  a  much  wider  range,  which  almost  certainly  ex- 
tended over  the  great  northern  continents.  We  might  as  rea- 
sonably suppose  a  land-connection  across  the  Pacific  to  account 
for  the  camels  of  Asia  having  their  nearest  existing  allies  in  the 
llamas  and  alpacas  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  and  another  between 
Sumatra  and  Brazil,  in  order  that  the  ancestral  tapir  of  one 
country  might  have  passed  over  to  the  other.  In  both  these 
cases  we  have  ample  i)roof  of  the  former  wide  extension  of  the 
group.  Extinct  camels  of  numerous  species  abounded  in  North 
America  in  Miocene,  Pliocene,  and  even  Post-pliocene  times, 
and  one  has  also  been  found  in  Northwestern  India,  but  none 
whatever  among  all  the  rich  deposits  of  mammalia  in  Europe. 
Wo  are  thus  told,  as  clearly  as  possible,  that  from  the  North 
American  continent  as  a  centre  the  camel  tribe  spread  west- 
ward, over  now-submerged  land  at  the  shallow  Behring  Strait 
and  Kamtschatka  Sea  into  Asia,  and  southward  along  the  Andes 
into  South  America.  Tapirs  are  even  more  interesting  and  in- 
structive. Their  remotest  known  ancestore  appear  in  Western 
Europe  in  the  early  portion  of  the  Eocene  period ;  in  the  later 
Eocene  and  the  Miocene  other  forms  occur  both  in  Europe  and 
North  America.  These  seem  to  have  become  extinct  in  North 
America,  while  in  Europe  they  developed  largely  into  many 
forms  of  true  tapirs,  which  at  a  much  later  period  found  their 

25 
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way  again  to  North  and  thence  to  Sontli  America,  where  their 
remains  are  found  in  caves  and  gravel-deposits.     It  is  an  in- 
structive fact  that  in  the  Eastern  continent,  where  they  were 
once  so  abundant,  they  have  dwindled  down  to  a  single  species, 
existing  in  small  numbers  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  and 
liorneo  only;  while  in  the  Western  continent,  where  they  are 
comparatively  recent  immigrant^,  they  occupy  a  much  larger 
area,  and  are  rei)resentcd  by  three  or  four  distinct  species.    "Who 
could  possibly  have  imagined  such  migrations,  and  extinctions, 
and  changes  of  distribution  as  are  demonstrated  in  the  case  of 
the  tapirs  if  we  had  only  tlie  distribution  of  the  existing  species 
to  found  an  opinion  upon  i     Such  cases  as  these — and  there  are 
many  others  equally  striking — show  us  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinctness how  nature  has  worked  in  bringing  about  the  exam- 
ples of  anomalous  distribution  that  everywhere  meet  us;  and 
we  must,  on  every  ground  of  pliilosophy  and  common-sense, 
apply  the  same  method  of  interpretation  to  the  more  numerous 
instances  of  anomalous  distribution  we  discover  among  such 
groups  as  reptiles,  birds,  and  insects,  where  we  rarely  have  any 
direct  evidence  of  their  past  migmtions  through  the  discovery 
of  fossil  remains.     Whenever  we  can  trace  the  past  history  of 
any  group  of  terrestrial  animals,  we  invariably  find  that  its 
actual  distribution  can  be  explained  by  migrations  effected  by 
means  of  comparatively  slight  modifications  of  our  existing  con- 
tinents.    In  no  single  case  have  we  any  direct  evidence  that  the 
distribution  of  land  and  sea  has  .been  radically  changed  during 
the  whole  lapse  of  the  Tertiary  and  Secondary  periods,  while, 
as  we  have  already  shown  in  our  fifth  chapter,  the  testimony 
of  geology  itself,  if  fairly  interpreted,  upholds  the  same  theory 
of  the  stability  of  our  continents  and  the  permanence  of  our 
oceans.     Yet  so  easy  and  pleasant  is  it  to  speculate  on  former 
changes  of  land  and  sea  with  which  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
offered  by  anomalies  of  distribution  that  we  still  continually 
meet  with  suggestions  of  former  continents  stretching  in  every 
direction  across  the  deepest  oceans,  in  order  to  explain  the  pres- 
ence in  remote  parts  of  the  globe  of  the  same  genera  even  of 
plants  or  of  insects — organisms  which  possess  such  exceptional 
facilities  both  for  terrestrial,  aerial,  and  oceanic  transport,  and  of 
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whose  distribution  in  past  ages  we  generally  know  absolutely 
nothing. 

The  Birds  of  Madagascar  as  Indicating  a  Sujyposed  Lemu- 
rian  Continent,  —  Having  thus  shown  how  the  distribution  of 
tlie  land  nianinialia  and  reptiles  of  Madagascar  may  be  well  ex- 
plained by  the  supposition  of  a  union  with  Africa  before  the 
greater  part  of  its  existing  fauna  had  reached  it,  we  have  now 
to  consider  w^hether,  as  some  ornithologists  think,  the  distribu- 
tion and  affinities  of  the  birds  present  an  insuperable  objection 
to  this  view,  and  require  the  adoption  of  a  hypothetical  conti- 
nent— Lemuria — extending  from  Madagascar  to  Ceylon  and  the 
Malay  Islands. 

There  are  about  one  hundred  land  birds  known  from  the  isl- 
and of  Madagascar,  all  but  four  or  five  being  peculiar ;  and 
about  half  of  these  j>eculiar  species  belong  to  peculiar  genera, 
many  of  which  are  extremely  isolated,  so  that  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  class  them  in  any  of  the  recognized  families,  or  to  de- 
termine their  affinities  to  any  living  birds.  Among  the  other 
moiety,  belonging  to  known  genera,  we  find  fifteen  which  have 
undoubted  African  affinities,  while  five  or  six  are  as  decidedly 
Oriental,  the  genera  or  nearest  allied  species  being  found  in  In- 
dia or  the  Malay  Islands.  It  is  on  the  presence  of  these  pecul- 
iar Indian  types  that  Ur.  Hartlaub,  in  his  recent  work  on  the 
"  Birds  of  Madagascar  and  the  Adjacent  Islands,"  lays  great 
stress,  as  proving  the  former  existence  of  "  Lemuria ;"  while 
he  considers  the  absence  of  such  peculiar  African  families  as 
the  plantain-eaters,  glossy-starlings,  ox-peckere,  barbets,  honey- 
guides,  hornbills,  and  bustards,  besides  a  host  of  peculiar  Af- 
rican genera,  as  sufficiently  disproving  the  statement  in  my  "Ge- 
ographical Distribution  of  Animals"  that  Madagascar  is  "more 
nearly  related  to  the  Ethiopian  than  to  any  other  region,"  and 
that  its  fauna  was  evidently  "  mainly  derived  from  Africa." 

But  the  absence  of  the  numerous  peculiar  groujis  of  African 
birds  is  so  exactly  parallel  to  the  same  phenomenon  among  mam- 
mals that  we  are  justified  in  imputing  it  to  the  same  cause,  the 
more  especially  as  some  of  the  very  groups  that  are  wanting — 
the  plantain-eaters  and  the  trogons,  for  example — are  actually 
known  to  have  inhabited  Europe  along  with  the  largo  mamma- 
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lia  which  subsequently  migrated  to  Africa.  As  to  the  peculiarly 
Eastern  genera — such  as  Copsychus  and  Ilypsipetes,  with  a  Di- 
crurus,  PJoceus,  a  Cisticola,  and  a  Scops,  all  closely  allied  to  In- 
dian or  Malayan  species — although  very  striking  to  the  orni- 
thologist, they  certainly  do  not  outweigh  the  fourteen  African 
genera  found  in  Madagascar.  Their  presence  may,  moreover, 
be  accounted  for  more  satisfactorily  than  by  means  of  an  an- 
cient Lemurian  continent,  which,  even  if  granted,  would  not  ex- 
plain the  very  facts  adduced  in  its  support. 

I^t  us  fii*st  prove  this  latter  statement. 

The  supposed  ''Lemuria"  must  have  existed,  if  at  all,  at  so 
remote  a  period  that  the  higher  animals  did  not  then  inhabit 
either  Africa  or  Southern  Asia,  and  it  must  have  become  par- 
tially or  wholly  submerged  before  they  reached  those  countries ; 
otherwise  we  should  find  in  Madagascar  many  other  animals 
besides  Lemurs,  Insectivora,  and  Vivcrridte,  especially  such  ac- 
tive arboreal  creatures  as  monkeys  and  squirrels,  such  hardy 
grazers  as  deer  or  antelopes,  or  such  wide-ranging  carnivores  as 
foxes  or  beare.  This  obliges  us  to  date  the  disappearance  of 
the  hypothetical  continent  about  the  earlier  part  of  the  Miocene 
epoch  at  latest,  for  during  the  latter  part  of  that  period  we 
know  that  such  animals  existed  in  abundance  in  every  part  of 
the  great  northern  continents  wherever  we  have  found  organic 
remains.  I>ut  the  Oriental  birds  in  Madagascar,  by  whose  pres- 
ence Dr.  Ilartlaub  upholds  the  theory  of  a  Lemuria,  are  slightly 
modified  forms  of  existing  Indian  genera^  or  sometimes,  as  Dr. 
Ilartlaub  himself  points  out,  species  hardly  distinguishahh  froin 
those  of  India,  Now  all  the  evidence  at  our  command  leads 
us  to  conclude  that,  even  if  these  genera  and  species  were  in 
existence  in  the  early  Miocene  period,  they  must  have  had  a 
widely  different  distribution  from  what  they  have  now.  Along 
with  so  many  African  and  Indian  genera  of  mammals,  they  then 
probably  inhabited  Europe,  which  at  that  epoch  enjoyed  a  sub- 
tropical climate ;  and  this  is  rendered  almost  certain  by  the  dis- 
covery in  the  Miocene  of  France  of  fossil  remains  of  trogons 
and  jungle-fowl.  If,  then,  these  Indian  birds  date  back  to  the 
very  period  during  which  alone  Lemuria  could  have  existed, 
that  continent  was  quite  unnecessary  for  their  introduction  into 
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iUadagascar,  as  tliey  could  Imve  followed  tlic  eniue  track  as  the 
niaiiiiiialia  of  Miocene  Europo  nnd  Aeia;  wliilc  if,  as  I  main- 
tain, they  are  of  more  recent  date,  tlien  Lemuria  had  ceased  to 
exist,  and  could  not  liave  been  the  means  of  their  introduction. 


Stihinerged  Islanda  letween  Madayaacar  and  India. — Look- 
ing at  the  aecoiiipauying  map  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  see  that 
between  lladagnscar  and  India  there  are  now  extensive  shoale 
and  coi-al  reefs,  Buch  as  are  always  held  to  indicate  subsidence ; 
and  we  may  therefore  fairly  postulate  the  former  existence  hero 
of  several  large  islands,  some  of  them  not  much  inferior  to 
Madagascar  itself.  These  veefe  arc  all  separated  from  each  other 
by  very  deep  eea — much  deeper  than  that  wliicli  divides  Mada- 
gascar from  Africa,  and  we  have  therefore  no  reason  to  imagine 
their  former  union.  But  they  would,  nevertheless,  gi-eatly  facili- 
tate the  introduction  of  Indian  birds  into  the  Mascarene  Islandu 
and  Madagascar;  and  these  facilities  existing,  such  an  immigra- 
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tion  would  be  sure  to  take  place,  just  as  surely  as  American 
birds  have  entered  the  Galapagos  and  Juan  Fernandez,  as  Euro- 
|)ean  birds  now  reach  the  Azores,  and  as  Australian  birds  reach 
such  a  distant  island  as  Xew  Zealand.  This  would  take  place 
the  more  certainly  because  the  Indian  Ocean  is  a  region  of  vio- 
lent periodical  storms  at  the  changes  of  the  monsoons,  and  we 
have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Azores  and  Bermuda  how  impor- 
tant a  factor  this  is  in  determining  the  ti*ansport  of  birds  across 
the  ocean. 

Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  the  formation  of  atolls  is  now  almost 
universally  accepted  as  the  true  one,  and  this  theory  implies 
that  the  areas  in  question  are  still,  or  have  very  recently  been, 
subsiding.  The  final  disappearance  of  these  now  sunken  islands 
does  not,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  date  back  to  a  very  remote 
epoch ;  and  this  exactly  accords  with  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
birds,  as  well  as  the  fruit-bats  of  the  genus  Ptcropus,  are  very 
closely  allied  to  Indian  species,  if  not  actually  identical,  others 
being  distinct  species  of  the  same  genem.  The  fact  that  not 
one  closely  allied  species  or  even  genus  of  Indian  or  Malayan 
mammals  is  found  in  Madagascar  sufficiently  proves  that  it  is 
no  land-connection  that  has  brought  about  this  small  infusion  of 
Indian  birds  and  bats;  while  we  have  sufficiently  shown  that, 
when  we  go  back  to  remote  geological  times,  no  land-connection 
in  this  direction  was  necessary  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
distribution  of  the  Lemurs  and  Inseetivora.  A  land-connection 
with  srnne  continent  was  undoubtedly  necessary,  or  there  would 
have  been  no  mammalia  at  all  in  Madagascar;  and  the  nature 
of  its  fauna,  on  the  whole,  no  less  than  the  moderate  depth  of 
the  intervening  strait  and  the  comparative  approximation  of  the 
opposite  shores,  clearly  indicate  that  the  connection  was  with 
Africa. 

ConchuVing  Remarks  on  "  Lcimunar — I  have  gone  into  this 
question  in  some  detail,  because  Dr.  Ilartlaub's  criticism  on  my 
views  has  been  reproduced  in  a  scientific  periodical,*  and  the 
supposed  Lemurian  continent  is  constantly  referred  to  by  quasi- 
scientific  writers,  as  well  as  by  naturalists  and  geologists,  as  if  its 


»  27*6  Ibis,  1877,  p.  334. 
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cxistcuce  had  been  demonstrated  by  facts,  or  as  if  it  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  postulate  such  a  land  in  order  to  account  for 
the  entire  series  of  phenomena  connected  with  the  Madagascar 
fauna,  and  especially  with  the  distribution  of  the  Lemuridse.* 
I  think  I  have  now  shown,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  essen- 
tially a  provisional  liypothesis,  very  useful  in  calling  attention 
to  a  remarkable  series  of  problems  in  geographical  distribution, 
but  not  affording  the  true  solution  of  those  problems,  any  more 
than  the  hypothesis  of  an  Atlantis  solved  the  problems  present- 
ed by  the  Atlantic  Islands  and  the  relations  of  the  European 
and  North  American  flora  and  fauna.  The  Atlantis  is  now  rare- 
ly introduced  seriously  except  by  the  absolutely  unscientilic,  hav- 
ing received  its  death-blow  by  the  chapter  on  Oceanic  Islands  in 
the  "  Origin  of  Species,-'  and  the  researches  of  Professor  Asa 
Gray  on  the  affinities  of  the  Xorth  American  and  Asiatic  floras. 
But  "  Lcmuria"  still  keeps  its  place — a  good  example  of  the  sur- 
vival of  a  provisional  hypothesis  which  offers  what  seems  an 
easy  solution  of  a  difficult  problem,  and  has  received  an  appro- 
priate and  easily  remembered  name,  long  after  it  has  been  proved 
to  be  untenable. 

It  is  now  more  than  four  yeai-s  since  I  first  showed,  by  a  care- 
ful examination  of  all  the  facts  to  be  accounted  for,  that  the 


*  In  n  pnper  read  beroro  the  Gcologicnl  Society  in  1874,  Mr.  U.  F.  Blanford, 
from  the  similarity  of  the  fostiil  phmts  and  reptiles,  supposed  that  India  and  South 
Africa  had  been  connected  by  a  continent,  **nnd  remained  so  connected  with  somo 
>hort  intervals  from  the  I'ermian  up  to  the  end  of  the  Miocene  period/*  and  Mr. 
Woodward  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  '*this  further  evidence  derived  from  the 
fossil  flora  of  the  Me^^ozoic  series  of  India  in  corroboration  of  the  former  existence 
of  an  old  submerged  continent — Lemuria." 

Those  who  have  read  the  preceding  cliaptei*s  of  the  present  work  will  not  need  to 
have  pointed  out  to  them  how  utterly  hiconclusive  is  tlie  fragmentary  evidence  de- 
lived  from  such  remote  ])eriods  (even  if  there  were  no  evidence  on  the  other  side)  as 
indicating  geographical  changes.  The  notion  that  n  similarity  in  the  productions  of 
widely  separated  continents  at  any  past  epoch  is  only  to  be  explained  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  direct  Innd-eonnection,  is  entirely  opposed  to  all  that  we  know  of  the  wide 
and  varying  distribution  of  a//  types  nt  different  periods,  as  well  as  to  the  great  pow- 
ers of  dispersal  over  moderate  widths  of  ocean  ])ossessed  by  all  animals  except  mam- 
malia. It  is  no  less  opposed  to  what  is  now  known  of  the  general  permanency  of  the 
great  continental  and  oceanic  areas ;  while  in  this  pnrticnUir  case  it  is  totally  incon- 
sistent (as  has  been  shown  above)  with  the  actual  fucts  of  the  distribution  of  animals. 
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hypothesis  of  a  Lcmiirian  continent  was  alike  unnecessary  to  ex- 
plain one  portion  of  the  facts,  and  inadequate  to  explain  the  re- 
maining portion.*  Since  that  time  I  have  seen  no  attempt  even 
to  discuss  the  question  on  general  grounds  in  opposition  to  my 
views,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  have  those  who  have  hitherto 
supported  the  hypothesis  taken  any  opportunity  of  acknowledg- 
ing it§  weakness  and  inutility.  I  have  therefore  here  explained 
my  reasons  for  rejecting  it  somewhat  more  fully  and  in  a  more 
popular  form,  in  the  hope  that  a  check  may  thus  be  placed  on 
the  continued  restatement  of  this  unsound  theory  as  if  it  were 
one  of  the  accepted  conclusions  of  modern  science. 

The  Miucarcne  Islamh,^ — In  the  "  Geographical  Distribution 
of  Animals,-'  a  summary  is  given  of  all  that  was  known  of  the 
zoology  of  the  various  islands  near  Madagascar,  which  to  some 
extent  partake  of  its  peculiarities,  and  with  it  form  the  Malagasy 
sub-region  of  the  Ethiopian  region.  As  no  great  additions  have 
since  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  fauna  of  these  islands, 
and  my  object  in  this  volume  being  more  especially  to  illustrate 
the  mode  of  solving  distributional  problems  by  means  of  the 
most  suitable  examples,  I  shall  now  confine  myself  to  pointing 
out  how  far  the  facts  presented  by  these  outlying  islands  su]>- 
port  the  views  already  enunciated  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  Madagascar  fauna. 

The  Comoro  Inlands, — This  group  of  islands  is  situated  nearly 
midway  between  the  northern  extremity  of  Madagascar  and  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  four  chief  islands  vary  between  sixteen 
and  forty  miles  in  length,  the  largest  being  180  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  while  one  or  two  smaller  islets  are  less  than 
100  miles  from  INLidagascar.  All  are  volcanic.  Great  Comoro 
being  an  active  volcano  8500  feet  high ;  and,  as  already  stated, 
they  arc  situated  on  a  submarine  bank  with  less  than  500  fath- 
oms soundings,  connecting  Madagascar  with  Africa.  There  is 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  these  islands  are  of  con)para- 
tively  recent  origin,  and  that  the  bank  has  been  formed  by  mat- 


*  **Gcogrn|,liical  Distribution  of  Animnls,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  272-292. 
^  The  term  *'Mnscarene"  is  used  here  in  nn  extended  sense  to  include  nil  the  isl- 
ands near  Madngnscnr  which  resemble  it  in  their  nnimnl  and  vegetable  productions. 
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ter  ejected  by  the  volcanoes  or  by  upheaval.  Anyhow,  there  is 
no  indication  whatever  of  there  having  been  hero  a  land-con- 
nection between  Madagascar  and  Africa,  while  the  islands  them- 
selves have  been  mainly  colonized  from  Madagascar,  to  the  100- 
fathom  bank  surrounding  which  some  of  them  make  a  near  ap- 
proach. 

The  Comoros  contain  two  land  mammals,  a  lemur  and  a^ivet, 
both  of  Madagascar  genera  and  the  latter  an  identical  species, 
and  there  is  also  a  peculiar  species  of  fruit-bat  {PU'ropus  Como- 
rensiif),  a  group  which  ranges  from  Australia  to  Asia  and  Mada- 
gascar, but  is  unknown  in  Africa.  Of  land  birds  forty-one  spe- 
cies are  known,  of  which  sixteen  are  peculiar  to  the  islands, 
twenty-one  are  found  also  in  Madagascar,  and  three  found  in 
Africa  and  not  in  Madagascar ;  while  of  the  i>eculiar  species  six 
belong  to  Madagascar  or  Mascarene  genera. 

These  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Comoro  Islands 
have  been  formerly  more  nearly  connected  with  Madagascar 
than  they  are  now,  probably  by  means  of  intervening  islets  and 
the  former  extension  of  the  latter  island  to  the  westward,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  extensive  shallow  bank  at  its  northern  extrem- 
ity, so  as  to  allow  of  the  easy  passage  of  birds,  and  the  occasion- 
al transmission  of  small  mammalia  by  means  of  floating  trees.* 

27ie  ^(fycluiles  Archipelago, — This  interesting  group  consists 
of  about  thirty  small  islands  situated  700  miles  X.N.E.  of  Mada- 
gascar, or  alniost  exactly  in  the  line  formed  by  continuing  the 
central  ridge  of  that  great  island.  The  Seychelles  stand  upon  a 
rather  extensive  shallow  bank,  the  100-fathom  line  around  them 
enclosing  an  area  nearly  200  miles  long  by  100  miles  wide,  while 
the  500-fathom  line  shows  an  extension  of  nearly  100  miles  in  a 
southern  direction.  All  the  larger  islands  are  of  granite,  with 
mountains  rising  to  3000  feet  in  Mahc,  and  to  from  1000  to 
2000  feet  in  several  of  the  other  islands.  We  can  therefore 
hardly  doubt  that  they  form  a  portion  of  the  great  line  of  up- 
heaval which  produced  the  central  granitic  mass  of  Madagascar, 
intervening  points  being  indicated  by  the  Amirantes.  the  Provi- 


*  For  the  birds  of  the  Comoro  I^lnnd?,  see  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society^ 
1877,  p.  295,  and  187i),  p.  673. 
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dencG,  and  the  Farquhar  Islands,  which,  though  all  coralline, 
probably  rest  on  a  gmnitic  basis.  Deep  channels  of  moi'e  than 
1000  fathoms  now  separate  these  islands  from  each  other,  and  if 
they  were  ever  sufficiently  elevated  to  be  united,  it  was  probably 
at  a  very  remote  epoch. 

The  Seychelles  may  thus  have  had  ample  facilities  for  receiv- 
ing fvom  Madagascar  such  immigrants  as  can  pass  over  narrow 
seas ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  equally  favorably  situ- 
ateil  as  regards  the  extensive  Saya  de  Malha  and  Cargados  banks, 
which  were  probably  once  large  islands,  and  may  have  supported 
a  rich  insular  flora  and  fauna  of  mixed  Mascarene  and  Indian 
type.  The  existing  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Seychelles  must  there- 
fore be  looked  upon  as  the  remnants  which  have  survived  the 
partial  submergence  of  a  very  extensive  island ;  and  the  entire 
absence  of  mammalia  may  be  due  either  to  this  island  having 
never  been  actually  united  to  Madagascar,  or  to  its  having  since 
undergone  so  much  submergence  as  to  have  led  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  such  mammals  as  may  once  have  inhabited  it.  The  birds 
and  reptiles,  however,  though  few  in  number,  are  very  interest- 
ing, and  throw  some  further  light  on  the  past  history  of  the 
Seychelles. 

Birds  of  the  Seychelles. — Fifteen  indigenous  land  birds  are 
known  to  inhabit  the  group,  thirteen  of  which  are  peculiar  spe- 
cies,' belonging  to  genei-a  which  occur  also  in  Madagascar  or 
Africa.  The  genera  which  are  more  peculiarly  Indian  are,  Cop- 
sychus  and  Ilypsipctes,  also  found  in  Madagascar;  and  Pala;- 
ornis,  which  has  species  in  Mauritius  and  Ilodriguez,  as  well 
as  one  on  the  continent  of  Africa.  A  black  jiarrot  (Coracopsis), 
congeneric  with  two  species  that  inhabit  Madagascar  and  with 


»  Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  these  peculiar  birds  (sec  llie  Ibis  for  1807,  p.  359; 
and  1871),  p.  97): 

PaSSERKS.  rSITTACI. 

Ellisia  Seychcllensi!*.  Coracopsis  Barklyi.    • 

Copsychus  Seycheliariim.  Palajornis  Wardi.* 

llypsipetes  crassirosti  is.  Columbas. 

1  cliitrea  corvim 

Nectarinia  Dussumieri.  Alectorainas  pulcherrimus. 

Zosterops  mode^ta.  ^  "«"»*  lostratus. 

**        somiflava.  Accipitrks. 

Foudia  Seychellaniin.  Tinnnnciilas  gracilis. 
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one  that  is  peculiar  to  the  Comoros ;  and  a  beautiful  red-licaded 
blue  pigeon  {Alectoroenas pulcherrimus)  allied  to  those  of  Mad- 
agascar and  Mauritius,  but  very  distinct,  are  the  most  remarka- 
ble species  characteristic  of  this  group  of  islands. 

Reptiles  and  Amphlhia  of  the  Seychelles, — The  reptiles  and 
amphibia  are  rather  numerous  and  very  interesting,  indicating 
clearly  that  the  islands  can  hardly  be  classed  as  oceanic.  There 
are  live  species  of  lizards,  three  being  peculiar  to  the  islands, 
while  the  two  others  have  a  rather  wide  range.  The  first  is  a 
chameleon — a  defenceless  slow-moving  lizard,  especially  abundant 
ill  Madagascar,  from  which  no  less  than  twenty-one  species  are 
now  known,  about  the  same  number  as  on  the  continent  of  Af- 
rica. The  Seychelles  species  {ChameUo  tigris)  is  j^eculiar  to  the 
islands.  The  next  is  one  of  the  skinks  {Eaprepes  cyanogiister\ 
small  ground-lizards  with  a  very  wide  distribution  in  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere.  This  species  is,  however,  peculiar  to  the  islands. 
The  other  peculiar  species  is  one  of  the  geckoes  {Phehuma  Sey- 
cheUemu),  An  East  African  species  {P,  cepedianus)  is  also  found 
in  the  Seychelles,  as  well  as  in  the  Comoro  Islands,  Bourbon, 
Mauritius,  Madagascar,  and  Rodriguez  ;  and  there  is  also  a  third 
gecko  of  another  genus  {Peropus  lautilatus)  which  is  found  also 
in  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  Rodriguez,  and  Ceylon,  and  even  in 
Penang  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  These  lizards,  clinging  as 
they  do  to  trees  and  timber,  are  exceedingly  liable  to  be  carried 
in  ships  from  one  country  to  another,  and  I  am  told  by  Dr. 
Giinther  that  some  are  found  almost  every  year  in  the  London 
Docks.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  when  species  of  this  fam- 
ily have  a  very  wide  range  they  have  been  assisted  in  their  mi- 
grations by  man,  though  their  habit  of  clinging  to  trees  also  ren- 
der them  likely  to  be  floated  with  large  pieces  of  timber  to  con- 
siderable distances.  Dr.  Percival  Wright,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  much  information  on  the  productions  of  the  Sey- 
chelle  Archipelago,  informs  me  that  the  last-named  species 
varies  greatly  in  color  in  the  different  islands,  so  that  he  could 
always  tell  from  which  particular  island  a  specimen  had  been 
brought.  This  is  analogous  to  the  curious  fact  of  certain  lizards 
on  the  small  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  being  always  very 
different  in  color  from  those  of  the  mainland,  usually  becoming 
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rich  blue  or  black  (see  Nature^  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  97) ;  and  we  thns 
learn  how  readily  in  some  cases  differences  of  color  are  brought 
about  by  local  conditions. 

Snakes,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  small  or  remote  islands,  are 
far  less  numerous  than  lizards,  only  two  species  being  known. 
One,  Dromicus  Seychellensis^  is  a  peculiar  species  of  the  family 
Colubrida?,  the  rest  of  the  genus  being  found  in  Madagascar  and 
South  America.  The  other,  Boodon  geometricuSj  one  of  the 
Lycodontid^,  or  fanged  ground-snakes,  inhabits  also  South  and 
West  Africa.  So  far,  then,  as  the  reptiles  are  concerned,  there 
is  nothing  but  what  is  easily  explicable  by  what  we  know  of  the 
general  means  of  distribution  of  these  animals. 

We  now  come  to  the  amphibia,  which  are  represented  in  the 
Seychelles  by  two  tailless  and  two  serpent -like  forms.  The 
frogs  are,  liana  Mascanensi^,  found  also  in  Mauritius,  Bourbon, 
Angola,  and  Abyssinia,  and  probably  all  over  tropical  Africa ; 
and  Megalixahis  hfrarvfus^  a  tree-frog  altogether  peculiar  to 
the  islands,  and  forming  a  peculiar  genus  of  the  wide-spread 
tropical  family  Polypcdatidae.  It  is  found.  Dr.  Wright  informs 
me,  on  the  Pandani,  or  screw-piues;  and  as  these  form  a  very 
characteristic  portion  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Mascarenc  Islands, 
all  the  species  being  peculiar  and  confined  each  to  a  single  isl- 
and or  small  group,  we  may  perhaps  consider  it  as  a  relic  of  the 
indigenous  fauna  of  that  more  extensive  land  of  which  the  pres- 
ent islands  are  the  remains. 

The  serpentine  amphibia  are  represented  by  two  species  of 
Caicilia.  These  creatures  externally  resemble  large  worms,  ex- 
cept that  they  have  a  true  head  with  jaws  and  rudimentary 
eyes,  while  internally  they  have,  of  coni^se,  a  true  vertebrate  skel- 
eton. They  live  nnderground,  burrowing  by  means  of  the  ring- 
like folds  of  the  skin,  which  simulate  the  jointed  segments  of  a 
worm's  body ;  and  when  caught  they  exude  a  viscid  slime.  The 
young  have  external  gills  which  are  afterwards  replaced  by  true 
lungs,  and  this  peculiar  metamorphosis  shows  that  they  belong 
to  the  amphibia  rather  than  to  the  reptiles.  The  Crocilias  are 
widely  but  very  sparingly  distributed  through  all  the  tropical 
regions — a  fact  which  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  taken  as  an  in- 
dication of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  group,  and  that  it  is  now 
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verging  towards  extinction.  In  the  Sejchelle  Islands  two  spe- 
cies liave  been  found,  named  respectively  CuecUia  oxyiira  and 
C,  rodrata.  Tiie  former  also  inhabits  the  Malabar  coast  of 
India,  while  the  latter  has  been  found  in  West  Africa  and  also 
South  America.*  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
cases  of  the  wide  and  discontinuous  distribution  of  a  species  ^ 
known  ;  and  when  we  consider  the  habits  of  life  of  these  ani- 
mals, and  the  extreme  slowness  with  which  it  is  likely  they  can 
migrate  into  new  areas,  we  can  hardly  arrive  at  any  other  con- 
clusion than  that  this  species  once  had  an  almost  world-wide 
range,  and  that  in  the  process  of  dying  out  it  has  been  left 
stranded,  as  it  were,  in  these  three  remote  portions  of  the  globe. 
The  extreme  stability  and  long  persistence  of  specific  form 
which  this  implies  is  extraordinary,  but  not  unprecedented, 
among  the  lower  vertebrates.  The  crocodiles  of  the  Eocene 
period  differ  but  slightly  from  those  of  the  present  day,  while  a 
small  fresh-water  turtle  froni  the  Miocene  deposits  of  the  Siwalik 
Hills  is  absolutely  identical  with  a  still  living  Indian  species, 
Einys  tt'ctus.  The  mud-fish  of  Australia,  Ceratodus  Forsteri^  is 
a  very  ancient  type,  and  may  well  have  remained  specifically 
unchanged  since  early  Tertiary  times.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in- 
credible that  the  Seychelles  Coecilia  may  be  the  oldest  land 
vertebrate  now  living  on  the  globe — dating  back  to  the  early 
part  of  the  Tertiary  period,  when  the  warm  climate  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere  in  high  latitudes,  and  the  union  of  the 
Asiatic  and  American  continents,  allowed  of  the  migration  of 
such  types  over  the  whole  Northern  Hemisphere,  from  which 
they  subsequently  passed  into  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  main- 
taining themselves  only  in  certain  limited  areas  where  the  phys- 
ical conditions  were  especially  favorable,  or  where  they  were 
saved  from  the  attacks  of  enemies  or  the  competition  of  higher 
forms. 
Fresh-^caier  Fl»h£S. — The  only  other  vertebrates  in  the  Sey- 

*  Specimens  me  recorded  from  West  Africa  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Srience^  rhilndelpbin,  1857,  p.  72,  while  specimens  in  the  Paris  Museum 
were  brought  l)y  D'Orbigny  from  South  Americn.  Dr.  Wright's  specimens  from  ihe 
Seychelles  huve,  ns  he  informB  roe,  been  determined  to  be  the  snme  species  by  Dr. 
Teters,  of  BerliiL 
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clielles  ai'e  two  fresli-water  fishes  aboanding  in  the  streams  and 
rivulets.  One,  Ilaplochilus  Playfairiij  is  peculiar  to  the  islands, 
but  there  are  allied  species  in  Madagascar.  It  is  a  pretty  little 
fish  about  four  inches  long,  of  an  olive  color,  with  rows  of  red 
spots,  and  is  very  abundant  in  some  of  the  mountain  streams. 
The  fishes  of  this  genus,  as  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Giinther,  often 
inhabit  both  sea  and  fresh  water,  so  that  their  migration  from 
Madagascar  to  the  Seychelles  and  subsequent  modification  offer 
no  ditficulty.  The  other  species  is  Fundulus  orthonotus,  found 
also  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa ;  and  as  both  belong  to  the  same 
family — Cyprinodontidae — ^this  may  possibly  have  migrated  in  a 
similar  manner. 

Land  Shells. — The  only  other  group  of  animals  inhabiting  the 
Seychelles  which  we  know  with  any  approach  to  completeness 
are  the  land  and  fresh-water  mollusca,  but  they  do  not  furnish 
any  facts  of  special  interest.  About  forty  species  are  known ;  and 
Mr.  GeoflErey  Nevill,  who  has  studied  them,  thinks  their  meagre 
number  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  destruction  of  so  much  of  the 
forests  which  once  covered  the  islands.  Seven  of  the  species — 
and  among  them  one  of  the  most  conspicuous,  Achatina  fuliea 
— have  almost  certainly  been  introduced;  and  the  remainder 
show  a  mixture  of  Madagascar  and  Indian  forms,  with  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  latter.  Five  genera — Streptaxis,  Cyathoponea, 
Onchidium,  Ilelicina,  and  Paludomus — are  mentioned  as  being 
especially  Indian,  while  only  two — Tropidophora  and  Gibbus — 
are  found  in  Madagascar,  but  not  in  India.*  About  two  thirds 
of  the  species  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  the  islands. 

Mauritius^  liourhoji^  and  liodrujnez. — These  three  islands  are 
somewhat  out  of  place  in  this  chapter  because  they  really  belong 
to  the  oceanic  group,  being  of  volcanic  formation,  surrounded  by 
deep  sea,  and  possessing  no  indigenous  mammals  or  amphibia. 
Yet  their  productions  are  so  closely  related  to  those  of  Madagas- 
car, to  which  they  may  be  considered  as  attendant  satellites,  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  associate  them  together  if  we  wish 
to  comprehend  and  explain  their  many  interesting  features. 


1  (i 


Additional  Notes  on  the  Land  Shells  of  the  Seychelle  Islands/'  by  Geoflfrejr 
Nevill,  C.M.Z.S.,  in  Proceedings  of  the  Zooloyiccd  Society ^  18C9,  p.  CI. 
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Mauritius  and  Bourbon  arc  lofty  volcanic  islands,  evidently  of 
great  antiquity.  They  are  aboat  100  miles  apart,  and  the  sea  be- 
tween them  is  less  than  1000  fathoms  deep,  while  on  each  side 
it  sinks  rapidly  to  depths  of  2400  and  2G00  fathoms.  We  have 
therefore  no  reason  to  believe  that  thev  have  over  been  connect- 
ed  with  Madagascar,  and  this  view  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
character  of  their  indigenous  fauna.  Of  this,  however,  we  have 
not  a  very  complete  or  accurate  knowledge,  for  though  both  isl- 
ands have  long  been  occupied  by  Europeans,  the  study  of  their 
natural  products  was  for  a  long  time  greatly  neglected,  and,  ow- 
ing to  the  rapid  spread  of  sugar  cultivation,  the  virgin  forests, 
and  with  them,  no  doubt,  many  native  animals,  have  been  almost 
wholly  destroyed.  There  is,  however,  no  good  evidence  of  there 
ever  having  been  any  indigenous  mammals  or  amphibia,  though 
both  are  now  found  and  are  often  recorded  among  the  native 
animals.* 

The  smaller  and  more  remote  Kodriguez  is  also  volcanic;  but 
it  has,  besides,  a  good  deal  of  coralline  rock — an  indication  of  par- 
tial submergence,  and  helping  to  account  for  the  poverty  of  its 
fauna  and  flora.  It  stands  on  a  100-fathom  bank  of  considerable 
extent,  but  beyond  this  the  sea  rapidly  deepens  to  more  than 

'  In  Mailliird's  **  Notes  sur  I'lle  de  Uciiiiion,"  a  considernble  number  of  mainmulia 
nre  given  ns  *MviUl,"sucli  as  Lemur  momjoz  and  Centetes  setosus,  both  Madagnscnr 
species,  with  such  undoubtedly  introduced  animals  as  a  wild-cat,  a  hare,  and  several 
rats  and  mice.  lie  also  gives  two  si)ecics  of  frogs,  seven  lizards,  and  two  snakes. 
The  latter  nre  both  Indian  species  and  certainly  imported,  as  are  most  probably  the 
frogs.  Lcgouat,  who  resided  some  yeara  in  the  island  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  and 
who  was  a  close  observer  of  nature,  mentions  numerous  birds,  large  bats,  land  tor- 
toises, and  li/nrds,  but  no  other  rei)tilcs  or  venomous  animals  except  scoi-pions.  We 
may  bo  pretty  sure,  therefore,  that  the  land  mammalia,  snakes,  and  frogs  now  found 
wild  have  all  been  introduced.  Of  lizards,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  spe- 
cies, some  peculiar  to  the  island,  others  common  to  Africa  and  the  other  Muscarene 
Islands.     Tiic  following  list  by  Professor  Dum^ril  is  given  in  Maillard*s  work : 

I'latydnctylus  cepedinnus.  Ilemidactylus  frenatus. 

occllatus.  Gongylus  Bojerii. 

Ilemidnctylus  Peronii.  Ablepharus  PeroniL 
**            mutilatus. 

Four  species  of  chameleon  are  now  recorded  from  Bourbon  and  one  from  Mauri- 
tius (J.  Keay  (Jreeue,  M.l).,  in  Popular  Science  Review^  April,  1880) ;  but  as  they  are 
not  mentioned  by  the  old  writers,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  these  creatures  are  recent 
introductions,  and  this  is  the  more  probable  as  they  are  favorite  domestic  ])eT8. 
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2<)00  fatlioins;  so  tliat  it  is  truly  oceanic,  like  its  larger  sister- 
isles. 

Bir(h, — Tlie  living  birds  of  these  islands  are  few  in  iininber, 
and  consist  mainly  of  peculiar  species  of  Mascarenc  t^-pes,  to- 
gether with  two  peculiar  genera — Oxynotus  belonging  to  the 
Caini>cphagida3  or  caterpillar-catchers,  a  family  abundant  in  the 
Old  World  tropics;  and  a  dove,  Trocazza,  forming  a  peculiar 
sub-genus.  The  origin  of  these  biixis  offers  no  difficultj-,  look- 
ing at  the  position  of  the  islands  and  of  the  surrounding  shoals 
and  islets. 

Juiaict  Birds, — These  three  islands  arc,  however,  pre-emi- 
nently remarkable  as  being  the  home  of  a  group  of  large  ground- 
birds,  quite  incapable  of  flight,  and  altogether  unlike  anything 
found  elsewhere  on  the  globe;  and  whicli,  though  once  very 
abundant,  have  become  totally  extinct  within  the  last  two  hun- 
di-ed  years.  The  best-known  of  these  birds  is  the  dodo,  which 
inhabited  Mauritius;  while  allied  species  certainly  lived  in 
Kourbon  and  Rodriguez,  abundant  remains  of  the  species  of 
the  latter  island — the  ''solitaire  '' — having  been  discovered,  cor- 
responding with  the  figure  and  description  given  of  it  by  Le- 
guat,  who  resided  in  Ilodriguez  in  1<)|)2.  These  birds  constitute 
a  distinct  family,  DididiV,  allied  to  the  pigeons,  but  very  isolat- 
ed. They  were  quite  helpless,  and  were  rapidly  exterminated 
when  man  introduced  dogs,  pigs,  and  cats  into  the  islands,  and 
himself  sought  them  for  food.  The  fact  that  such  perfectly  de- 
fenceless creatures  survived  in  great  abundance  to  a  quite  recent 
period  in  these  three  islands  only,  while  there  is  no  evidence  of 
their  ever  having  inhabited  any  other  countries  whatever,  is  it- 
self almost  demonstrative  that  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  Rodri- 
guez arc  very  ancient  but  truly  oceanic  islands.  From  what  we 
know  of  the  general  similarity  of  Miocene  birds  to  living  genera 
and  families,  it  seems  clear  that  the  origin  of  so  remarkable  a 
type  as  the  dodos  must  date  back  to  early  Tertiary  times.  If  we 
suppose  some  ancestral  ground-feeding  pigeon  of  large  size  to 
have  reached  the  group  by  means  of  intervening  islands  after- 
wards submerged,  and  to  have  thenceforth  remained  to  increase 
and  multiply,  unchecked  by  the  attacks  of  any  more  powerful 
animals,  we  can  well  understand  that  the  wings,  being  useless, 
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would  in  time  become  almost  aborted/  It  is  also  not  improbable 
that  this  process  would  be  aided  by  natural  selection,  because 
the  use  of  wings  might  be  absolutely  prejudicial  to  the  birds  in 
their  new  home.  Those  that  flew  up  into  trees  to  roost,  or  tried 
to  cross  over  the  mouths  of  rivers,  miglit  be  blown  out  to  sea 
and  destroyed,  especially  during  tlie  hurricanes  which  have 
probably  always  more  or  less  devastated  the  islands ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  more  bulky  and  short-winged  individuals, 
who  took  to  sleeping  on  the  ground  in  the  forest,  would  be  i)re- 
served  from  such  dangers,  and  perhaps  also  from  the  attacks  of 
birds  of  prey  which  may  always  have  visited  the  islands.  But 
whether  or  not  this  was  the  mode  by  which  these  singular  birds 
acquired  their  actual  form  and  structure,  it  is  perfectly  certain 
that  their  existence  and  development  depended  on  complete  iso- 
lation and  on  freedom  from  the  attacks  of  enemies.  AVe  have 
no  single  example  of  such  defenceless  birds  havhig  ever  existed 
on  a  continent  at  any  geological  period,  whereas  analogous  though 
totally  distinct  forms  do  exist  in  New  Zealand,  where  enemies 
are  equally  wanting.  On  the  other  hand,  every  continent  has 
always  produced  abundance  of  carnivora  adapted  to  prey  upon 
the  lierbivorous  animals  inhabiting  it  at  the  same  period;  and 
we  may  therefore  be  sure  that  these  islands  have  never  formed 
part  of  a  continent  during  any  portion  of  the  time  when  the 
dodos  inhabited  them. 

*  That  the  dmlo  is  really  an  abortion  from  a  more  |>erfect  type,  and  not  a  direct 
development  from  some  lower  form  of  wingless  bird,  is  shown  by  its  possessing  a 
keeled  sternnm,  thongli  the  keel  is  exceedingly  reduced,  being  only  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  deq)  in  a  length  of  seven  inches.  The  most  terrestiinl  pigeon — the  Didun- 
culus  of  the  Samoan  Islands — has  a  far  deeper  and  better-developed  keel,  showing 
that  in  the  case  of  the  dodo  the  degradation  has  been  extreme.  We  have  also  anal- 
ogous examples  in  other  extinct  birds  of  the  same  group  of  islands,  such  as  the  flight- 
less rails,  Aplmnapteryx  of  Mauritius  and  Erythromachus  of  Kodrignez,  as  well  as 
the  large  parrot,  Ijophopsittacus  of  Mauritius,  and  the  night  heron,  Nyctic.orax  me- 
(jnrpphala  of  Rodriguez,  the  last  two  birds  probably  having  been  able  to  fly  a  little. 
The  commencement  of  the  same  process  is  to  be  seen  in  the  peculiar  dove  of  the  Sey- 
chelles) Turtur  rostratnsy  which,  as  Mr.  Edward  Newton  has  shown,  has  much  short- 
er wiii^s  than  its  close  ally,  T.  picturatus,  of  Madagascar.  For  a  full  and  interesting 
account  of  these  and  other  extinct  birds,  see  Professor  Newton's  article  on  **  Fossil 
Birds,"  in  the  Knryclopffdia  Britannica^  Oth  ed..  Vol.  III.,  p.  732,  and  that  on 
**  The  Extinct  Birds  of  liodrignez,"  by  Dr.  A.  Gunther  and  Mr.  E.  Newton,  in  the 
lioyal  Society's  volume  on  the  *' Transit  of  Venus  Expedition." 

2G 
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It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  an  ornithologist  of  Dr.  Hart- 
laub's  reputation,  looking  at  the  subject  from  a  purely  ornitho- 
logical point  of  view,  should  yet  entirely  ignore  the  evidence  of 
these  wonderful  and  unique  birds  against  his  own  theory,  when 
he  so  confidently  characterizes  Leniuria  as  ^'  that  sunken  land 
which,  containing  parts  of  Africa,  must  have  extended  far  east- 
ward over  Southern  India  and  Ceylon,  and  the  highest  points  of 
which  we  recognize  in  the  volcanic  peaks  of  Bourbon  and  Mau- 
ritius, and  in  the  central  range  of  Madagascar  itself — the  last  re- 
sorts of  the  mostly  extinct  i^murino  race  which  formerly  peo- 
pled it."  *  It  is  here  implied  that  lemurs  formerly  inhabited 
Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  but  of  this  there  is  not  a  particle  of  ev- 
idence ;  and  we  feel  pretty  sure  that  had  they  done  so,  the  dodos 
would  never  have  been  developed  there.  In  Madagascar  there 
are  no  traces  of  dodos,  while  there  are  remains  of  extinct  gigan- 
tic struthious  birds  of  the  genus  -Jipyornis,  which  were;  no 
doubt,  as  well  able  to  protect  themselves  against  the  smaller  car- 
nivora  as  are  the  ostriches,  emus,  and  cassowaries  in  their  re- 
spective countries  at  the  present  day. 

The  whole  of  the  evidence  at  our  command,  therefore,  tends 
to  cstablisli  in  a  very  complete  manner  the  ''  oceanic  "  character  of 
the  three  islands — Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  Kodriguez,  and  that 
they  have  never  formed  part  of  "  I^muria,"  or  of  any  continent. 

lieptUes. — Mauritius,  like  Bourbon,  has  lizards,  some  of  which 
are  peculiar  species ;  but  no  snakes,  and  no  frogs  or  toads  but 
such  as  have  been  introduced.*  Strange  to  say,  however,  a  small 
islet  called  Round  Island,  only  about  a  mile  across,  and  situated 
about  fourteen  miles  northeast  of  Mauritius,  possesses  a  snake 
which  is  not  only  unknown  in  Mauritius,  but  also  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world,  being  altogether  confined  to  this  minute  islet ! 
It  belongs  to  the  Python  family,  and  forms  a  peculiar  and  very 
distinct  genus,  Casarea,  whose  nearest  allies  seem  to  be  the  Un- 
galia  of  Cuba  and  Bolgeria  of  Australia.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
believe  that  this  serpent  has  very  long  maintained  itself  on  so 


*  See  Ibis,  1 877,  p.  334. 

'  A  common  Indian  and  Mnlnyan  toad  (^Bufo  meianoatictus)  has  been  introduced 
into  Mauritius,  and  also  some  European  toads,  as  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Gunther. 
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small  an  island  ;  and  thongh  we  have  no  record  of  its  existence 
on  Manritius,  it  may  very  well  have  inhabited  the  lowland  for- 
ests without  being  met  with  by  the  early  settlers ;  and  the  intro- 
duction of  swine,  which  soon  ran  wild  and  effected  the  final  de- 
struction of  the  dodo,  may  also  have  been  fatal  to  this  snake.  It 
is,  however,  now  almost  certainly  confined  to  the  one  small  islet, 
and  is  probably  the  land  vertebrate  of  most  restricted  distribu- 
tion on  the  globe. 

On  the  same  island  there  is  a  small  lizard,  Thyims  Boyeri^  also 
a  peculiar  species  and  genus,  but  this  is  recorded  from  Mauritius 
and  Bourbon  as  well,  though  it  appears  to  be  rare  in  both  islands. 
As  Round  Island  is  connected  with  Mauritius  by  a  bank  under 
a  hundred  fathoms  below  the  surface,  it  has  probably  been  once 
joined  to  it,  and  when  fii*st  separated  would  have  been  both 
much  larger  and  much  nearer  the  main  island — circumstances 
which  would  greatly  facilitate  the  transmission  of  these  reptiles 
to  their  present  dwelling-place. 

Flora  of  Madagascar  and  the  Mascaf^ene  Islands. — The  bot- 
any of  the  great  island  of  Madagascar  has  been  perhaps  more 
thoroughly  explored  than  that  of  the  opposite  coasts  of  Africa, 
so  that  its  peculiarities  may  not  be  ideally  so  great  as  they  now 
appear  to  be.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  extreme  richness 
and  grandeur,  its  remarkable  speciality,  and  its  anomalous  exter- 
nal relations.  It  is  characterized  by  a  great  abundance  of  forest 
trees  and  shrubs  of  peculiar  genera  or  species,  and  often  adorned 
with  magnificent  fiowers.  Some  of  these  are  allied  to  African 
forms,  others  to  thovse  of  Asia,  and  it  is  said  that  of  the  two  af- 
finities the  latter  preponderates.  But  there  are  also,  as  in  the  an- 
imal world,  some  decided  South  American  relations,  while  others 
point  to  Australia,  or  are  altogether  isolated. 

Among  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  the  Madagascar 
flora  is  the  possession  of  a  peculiar  and  isolated  family,  Chlas- 
nacea?,  allied  somewhat  to  the  balsams,  but  presenting  very  anom- 
alous characters.  It  consists  of  four  genera  and  a  number  of  spe- 
cies all  entirely  confined  to  the  island.  They  are  handsome  trees 
or  shrui)s,  mostly  with  showy  red  flowers.  One  of  them,  liho- 
dolwna  altivol^,  is  a  semi-scandent  shrub  with  magnificent  cam- 
panulate  fiowere  the  size  of  a  camellia,  and  of  a  brilliant  purple 
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color.  The  genus  Chrysopia  consists  of  large  forest  trees  with 
spreading  crowns  adorned  with  umbels  or  corymbs  of  large  pur- 
ple flowers.  It  belongs  to  the  Clusiaceae,  and  is  most  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  South  American  genus  Moronobea.  The  Colvillea,  a 
peculiar  genus  of  Legumiuosce,  is  a  tree  with  splendid  scarlet 
flowers ;  and  there  are  a  large  number  of  other  peculiar  genera 
more  or  less  remarkable.  Combretacece  with  splendid  flowers 
abound  in  Madagascar  itself,  though  they  are  rare  in  the  Mas- 
carene  Islands ;  while  the  Ravenala,  or  "  travellers  tree ;"  the  ex- 
traordinary lattice-leaved  Ouvirandra ;  the  Pohiciana  regia^  one 
of  the  most  gorgeous  of  flowering  trees ;  and  the  long-spurred 
Angrwcuin  seHguipedale^  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  remarkable 
of  orchids,  are  among  its  vegetable  wondere.* 

Of  tlie  flora  of  the  smaller  Madagascarian  islands  we  possess 
a  much  fuller  account,  owing  to  the  recent  publication  of  Mr. 
Baker's  "  Flora  of  the  Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles,"  including 
also  Kodriguez.  The  total  number  of  species  in  this  flora  is  1058, 
more  than  half  of  which  (536)  are  exclusively  Mascarene — that 
is,  found  only  in  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Madagascar  group, 
while  nearly  a  third  (304)  are  endemic  or  confined  to  single  isl- 
ands. Of  the  wide-spread  plants,  ^^  are  found  in  Africa  but 
not  in  Asia,  and  SG  in  Asia  but  not  in  Africa,  showing  similar 
Asiatic  preponderance  to  what  is  said  to  occur  in  Madagascar. 
"With  the  genera,  however,  the  proportions  are  different,  for  I 
find  by  going  through  the  whole  of  the  generic  distributions  as 
given  by  Mr.  Baker,  that  out  of  the  440  genera  of  wild  plants 
50  arc  endemic,  22  are  Asiatic  but  not  African,  while  28  are 
African  but  not  Asiatic.  This  implies  that  the  more  ancient 
connection  has  been  on  the  side  of  Africa,  while  a  more  recent 
immigration,  shown  by  identity  of  species,  has  come  from  the 
side  of  Asia ;  and  it  is  probable  that  when  the  flora  of  Madagas- 
car is  more  thoroughly  worked  out,  the  same  or  a  still  greater 
African  preponderance  will  be  found  in  that  island. 

A  few  Mascarene  genera  arc  found  elsewhere  only  in  South 
America,  Australia,  or  Polynesia ;  and  there  are  also  a  consid- 


*  This  sketch  of  the  flora  of  Madngnscnr  is  taken  chiefly  from  a  senes  of  articles 
by  M.  £inile  Bhmchard,  in  the  Rtvue  des  Deux  Monties,  Vol.  CI.  (1872). 
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erablo  number  of  genera  whoso  metropolis  is  South  America, 
but  which  are  represented  by  one  or  more  species  in  Madagas- 
car, and  by  a  single  often  widely  distributed  species  in  Africa. 
This  fact  throws  light  upon  the  problem  offered  by  those  mam- 
mals, reptiles,  and  insects  of  Madagascar  which  now  have  their 
only  allies  in  South  America,  since  the  two  cases  would  be  ex- 
actly parallel  were  the  African  plants  to  become  extinct.  Plants, 
however,  are  undoubtedly  more  long-lived  specifically  than  ani- 
mals, especially  the  more  highly  organized  groups,  and  are  less 
liable  to  complete  extinction  through  the  attacks  of  enemies  or 
through  changes  of  climate  or  of  physical  geography ;  hence  we 
find  comparatively  few  cases  in  which  groups  of  Madagascar 
plants  have  their  only  allies  in  such  distant  regions  as  America 
and  Australia,  while  such  cases  are  numerous  among  animals, 
owing  to  the  extinction  of  the  allied  forms  in  intervening  areas, 
for  which  extinction,  as  we  have  already  shown,  ample  cause  can 
be  assigned. 

Carious  lielat tons  of  Mascapeiie  Plants, — Among  the  curious 
affinities  of  Mascarene  plants  we  have  culled  the  following  from 
Mr.  Baker's  volume.  Trochetia,  a  genus  of  Sterculiaceijc,  has 
four  species  in  Mauritius,  one  in  Madagascar,  and  one  in  the  re- 
mote island  of  St.  Helena.  Mathurina,  a  genus  of  Turneraceop, 
consisting  of  a  single  species  peculiar  to  liodriguez,  has  its  near- 
est ally  in  another  monotypic  genus,  Erblichia,  confined  to  Cen- 
tral America.  Siegesbeckia,  one  of  the  Compositae,  consists  of 
two  species,  one  inhabiting  the  Mascarene  Islands,  the  other 
Peru.  Labourdonasia,  a  genus  of  Sapotaceae,  has  two  species  in 
Mauritius,  one  in  Natal,  and  one  in  Cuba.  Xesogenes,  belonging 
to  the  verbena  family,  has  one  species  in  Rodriguez  and  one  in 
Polynesia.  Mespilodaphne,  an  extensive  genus  of  I-auraceoe,  has 
six  species  in  the  Mascarene  Islands,  and  all  the  rest  (about  fifty 
species)  in  South  America.  Nepenthes,  the  well-known  pitcher- 
plants,  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Malay  Islands,  South  China,  and 
Ceylon,  with  species  in  the  Seychelle  Islands  and  in  Madagascar. 
Milla,a  large  genus  of  Liliacece,  is  exclusively  American,  except 
one  species  found  in  Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  Agauria,  a  genus 
of  Ericaccoe,  is  confined  to  the  Mascarene  Islands  and  the  Cama- 
roon  Mountains  in  West  Africa.   An  acacia  found  in  Mauritius 
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and  Bonrbon  {A.  heierophyUa)  can  hardly  be  separated  specif* 
ically  from  Acacia  koa  of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  genns 
Pandanus,or  screw-pine,  has  sixteen  species  in  the  three  islands 
— Mauritius,  Rodriguez,  and  the  Seychelles — all  being  peculiar, 
and  none  ranging  beyond  a  single  island.  Of  palms  there  are 
fifteen  species  belonging  to  ten  genera,  and  all  these  genera  are 
peculiar  to  the  islands.  "We  have  here  ample  evidence  that 
plants  exhibit  the  same  anomalies  of  distribution  in  these  islands 
as  do  the  animals,  though  in  a  smaller  proportion ;  while  they 
also  exhibit  some  of  the  transitional  stages  by  which  these  anom- 
alies have,  in  all  probability,  been  brought  about,  rendering  quite 
imnecessary  any  other  changes  in  the  distribution  of  sea  and  land 
than  physical  and  geological  evidence  warrants.* 


'  It  nuiy  be  interesting  to  botanists  and  to  students  of  goograpliical  distribution  to 
^ve  here  an  enumeration  of  the  endemic  genera  of  the  **  Flora  of  the  Mauritius  and 
the  Sejchellcs/'  as  they  are  nowhere  separately  tabulated  in  that  work. 

Aphloia  (Bixaceo;) 1  sp.,  a  shrub,  Mauritius,  Kodriguez,  SeycheUes,  also 

Madngascar. 

Medusagyne  (Temstromiaccap).  1  pp.,  a  shrub,  Seychelles. 

Astiria (Sterculiacco;) 1  sp.,  a  shrub,  Mauritius. 

Quivisia(Meliacea') 3  sp.,  shnibs,  Mauritius  (2  sp.),  Hodrigucz  (I  sp;), 

also  Bourbon. 

Cossignya  (Sapindacear) 1  sp.,  a  shrub,  Mauritius,  also  Bourbon. 

Ilornca  *'  1  sp.,  a  shrub,  Mauritius. 

Stadtmannia        **  1  sp.,  a  shrub,  Mauritius. 

Doratoxyloii        **  1  sp.,  a  shrub,  Mauritius  and  Bonrbon. 

Gagncbina  (Leguniinoso?) 1  sp.,  n  shrub,  Mauritius,  also  Madagascar. 

lioussea  (Saxitragaceac) 1  sp.,  a  climbing  shrub,  Mauritius  and  Bourbon. 

Tetraiaxis  (Lythracea;). 1  sp.,  a  shrub,  Mauritius. 

Psiloxylon  **         1  sp.,  a  shrub,  Mauritius  and  Bourbon. 

Mathurina  (Turneracea;) 1  sp.,  a  shrub,  Kodriguez. 

FcEtidia  (Myrtnceic) 1  sp.,  a  tree,  Mauritius. 

Danais  (Uubiacea?) 4  sp.,  climbing  shrubs,  Mauritius  (1  sp.),  Rodriguez 

(1  sp.),  also  Bourbon  and  Madagascar. 

Fcrnelia  **         I  sp.,  a  shrub,  Mauritius  and  Kodriguez. 

Pyrostria  **         G  sp.,  shrubs,  Mauritius  (3  sp.),  also  Bourbon  and 

Madagascar. 

Scyphochlamys      *'         1  sp.,  a  shrub,  Rodriguez. 

Myonima  **         .'5  sp.,  shrubs,  Mauritius,  also  Bonrbon. 

Cylindrocline  (Composite) 1  sp.,  a  shrub,  Mauritius. 

Monanhcnus  **  2  sp.,  shrubs,  Mauritius,  also  Bourbon  and  Mada- 

gascar. 

Faiijasia  *'  3  sp.,  shrubs,  Mauritius,  also  Bourbon  and  Mada* 

gascar. 

Ilctcrochoenia  (Campanulaceie).  1  sp.,  a  shrub,  Mauritius,  also  Boiu-bon. 

Tanulepis  (Asclepiadaceae) 1  sp.,  a  climber,  Kodriguez. 

Dccanema  **  I  sp.,  a  climber,  Mauritius,  also  Madagascar. 
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Fragmentary  Character  of  the  Mascarene  Flora. — Although 
tlie  peculiar  character  and  affinities  of  the  vegetation  of  these 
ishinds  are  sufficiently  apparent,  there  caii  be  little  doubt  that  we 
only  possess  a  fragment  of  the  rich  flora  which  once  adorned 
them.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  and  other  tropical  products  has 
led  to  the  clearlng-away  of  the  virgin  forests  from  all  the  low- 
lands, plateaus,  and  accessible  slopes  of  the  mountains,  so  that 
remains  of  the  aboriginal  woodlands  only  linger  in  the  recesses 
of  the  hills,  and  numbers  of  forest-haunting  plants  must  inevi- 
tably have  been  exterminated.  The  result  is  that  nearly  three 
hundred  species  of  foreign  plants  have  run  wild  in  Mauritius, 
and  have  in  their  turn  helped  to  extinguish  the  native  species. 


Kicudemia  (Lognninccie) 2  sp.,  shrubs,  Mniiritiiis  (1  sp.),  nlso  Comoro  Islands 

and  Madagascar. 

Hrvodes  (Scrophulnriaceoc) 1  Hp.,  herb,  Mauritius. 

]{adama:a  **  2  sp.,  herb,  Seychelles  (I  sp.)  and  Madagascar. 

Colea  (]{ignoniaceac) 10  Kp.,  Mauritius  (1  sp.),  IScychcllcs  (1   sp.),  also 

liourbon  and  Madagascar.  (Shrubs,  trees,  or 
climbers.) 

Obctia  (IJiiicacctc) ^  sp.,  shrubs,  Mauritius,  Seychelles,  and  Madagascar. 

Boscpiiea  (Morea;) 3  sp.,  trees,  Seychelles  (I  sp.),  also  Madagascar. 

Monimia  (Moiiiminceje) 3  sp.,  trees,  Mauritius  (2  sp.),  also  Bourbon. 

Cynorchis  (Orchideaj) 3  sp.,  herb,  ter.,  Mauiitius. 

Ampliorchis       *'         1  sp.,  herb,  ter.,  Mauritius,  also  nourl>on. 

Aruottia  '*         2  sp.,  herb,  ter.,  Mauritius,  also  Bourbon. 

Aplostcllis  **         1  sp.,  herb,  ter.,  Mauritius. 

Cryptopus  *'         1  sp.,  herb,  Epiphyte,  Mauritius,  also  Bourbon  and 

Madagascar. 

Lomatophyllum  (Liliaceo!) 3  sp.,  shrubs  (succulent),  Mauiitius,  also  Bourbon. 

Lodoicea        (Palnia») 1  sp.,  tree,  Seychelles. 

Latania  **      3  sp.,  trees,  Mauritius  (2  sp.),  Bodiiguez,  also  Bout^ 

bon. 

Ilyophorbc  "       3  sp.,  trees,  Mauritius  (2  sp.),  Rodriguezi  also  Bour- 

bon. 

Dictyo-^perma       **      1  sp.,  tree,  Mauritius,  Rodriguez,  also  Bourbon. 

Acantliophoenix    **      2  sp.,  trees,  Mauritius,  also  Bourbon. 

Deckeiiia  *'      1  sp.,  tree,  Seychelles. 

Nephrosperma      **      1  sp.,  tree,  Seychelles. 

Rosclieria  '*      1  sp.,  tree,  Seychelles. 

Vers<halleltia       *'      1  sp.,  tree,  Seychelles. 

Stevensoiiia  **       1  ^Pm  tree,  Seychelles. 

Ocliro])tei is  (Filiccs) 1  sp.,  herb,  Mauritius,  also  Boarbon  and  Madagas- 
car. 


i^ 


Among  the  curious  features  in  this  list  are  the  great  number  of  endemic  shrubs  in 
Mauritius,  and  the  remarkable  assemblage  of  fire  endemic  genera  of  palms  in  the 
Scycliellc  Islands.  We  may  also  notice  that  one  palm  {Latania  Loddigesii)  is  con- 
fined to  ]{<)und  Island  and  two  other  adjacent  islets,  offering  a  singular  analogy  to 
the  peculiar  snake  also  found  there. 
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In  the  Seychelles,  too,  the  indigenous  flora  lias  been  almost  en- 
tii*el7  destroyed  in  most  of  the  islands,  although  the  peculiar 
palms,  from  their  longevity  and  comparative  hai*dine8s,  Iiave 
survived.  Mr.  Geoffrey  Xevill  tells  us  that  at  Maho  and  most 
of  the  other  islands  visited  by  him,  it  was  only  in  a  few  spots 
near  the  summits  of  the  hills  that  he  could  perceive  any  remains 
of  the  ancient  flora.  Pineapples,  cinnamon,  bamboos,  and  other 
plants  have  obtained  a  firm  footing,  covering  large  tracts  of 
country,  and  killing  the  more  delicate  native  flowers  and  ferns. 
The  pineapple,  especially,  grows  almost  to  the  tops  of  the 
mountains.  Where  the  timber  and  shrubs  have  been  destroyed, 
the  water  falling  on  the  surface  immediately  cuts  channels,  runs 
off  rapidly,  and  causes  the  land  to  become  dry  and  arid ;  and  the 
same  effect  is  largely  seen  both  in  Mauritius  and  Bourbon, 
where,  originally,  dense  forest  covei*ed  the  entire  surface,  and 
perennial  moisture,  with  its  ever  -  accompanying  luxuriance  of 
vegetation,  prevailed. 

Flora  of  Madagascar  Allied  to  that  of  South  Africa, — In  my 
"Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals,"  I  have  remarked  on 
the  relation  between  the  insects  of  Madagascar  and  those  of 
south  temperate  Africa,  and  have  speculated  on  a  great  southern 
extension  of  the  continent  at  the  time  when  Madagascar  was 
united  with  it.  As  supporting  this  view  I  now  quote  Mr.  Bent- 
ham- s  remarks  on  the  Compositie.  He  says,  "  The  connections 
of  the  Mascarene  endemic  Compositse,  especially  those  of  Mada- 
gascar itself,  are  eminently  with  the  southern  and  subtropical 
African  races ;  the  more  tropical  races,  Plucheincte,  etc.,  may  be 
rather  more  of  an  Asiatic  type."  He  further  says  that  the  Com- 
posite flora  is  almost  as  strictly  endemic  as  that  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  and  that  it  is  much  divei-sified,  with  evidences  of  great 
antiquit}^,  while  it  shows  insular  characteristics  in  the  tendency 
to  tall  shrubby  or  arborescent  forms  in  several  of  the  endemic  or 
prevailing  genera. 

Preponderance  of  Ferns  in  the  Mascarene  Flora. — A  striking 
character  of  the  flora  of  these  smaller  Mascarene  islands  is  the 
great  preponderance  of  ferns,  and  next  to  them  of  Orchideae. 
The  following  figures  are  taken  from  Mr.  Baker's  "Flora"  for 
Mauritius  and  the  Seychelles,  and  from  an  estimate  by  M.  Frap- 
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pier  of  the  florci  of  Bourbon  given  in  Maillard's  volume  already 
quoted : 

Mauritius,  etc.  Donrbou. 

Ferns 1G8  '        Ferns 240 

Orchiacx 70  I        Orchideaj 120 

(jiramineo! GO                Gramineoe GO 

Cyperaceaj C2  .        Compositae GO 

Rubiuceo! r>7                Jjegiiroinossc 3G 

Eiiphorbiace(C 4.j  !        RubiACCic 24 

Compositic 43  i        Cyperaceae 24 

Lcguminosx 41  ,        Kiiphorbiuccoc 18 

The  cause  of  the  great  preponderance  of  ferns  in  oceanic  isl- 
ands has  already  been  discussed  in  my  book  on  "  Tropical  Nat- 
ure ;"  and  we  have  seen  that  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  Rodri- 
guez must  be  classed  as  such,  though  from  their  proximity  to 
Madagascar  they  have  to  be  considered  as  satellites  to  that  great 
island.  The  abundance  of  orchids  may  be  in  part  due  to  analo- 
gous causes.  Their  usually  minute  and  abundant  seeds  would 
be  as  easily  carried  by  the  wind  as  the  spores  of  ferns,  and  their 
frequent  epii)hytic  habit  affords  them  an  endless  variety  of  sta- 
tions on  which  to  vegetate,  and  at  the  same  time  removes  them, 
in  a  great  measure,  from  the  competition  of  other  plants.  When, 
therefore,  the  climate  is  sufficiently  moist  and  equable,  and  there 
is  a  luxuriant  forest  vegetation,  we  may  expect  to  find  orchids 
abundant  on  such  tropical  islands  as  are  not  too  far  removed 
from  other  lands  or  continents  from  which  their  seeds  might  bo 
conveved. 

Conduding  liemarks  on  Madagascar  and  the  Mascarene  Id- 
andA, — There  is  probably  no  portion  of  the  globe  that  contains 
within  itself  so  many  and  such  varied  features  of  interest  con- 
nected with  geographical  distribution,  or  which  so  well  illus- 
trates the  mode  of  solving  the  problems  it  presents,  as  the  com- 
paratively small  insular  region  which  comprises  the  great  island 
of  Madagascar  and  the  smaller  islands  and  island-groups  which 
immediately  surround  it.  In  Madagascar  we  have  a  continental 
island  of  the  first  rank,  and  undoubtedly  of  immense  antiquity ; 
we  have  detached  fragments  of  this  island  in  the  Comoros  and 
Aldabra ;  in  the  Seychelles  we  have  the  fragments  of  another 
very  ancient  island,  which  may  perhaps  never  have  been  conti- 
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iiciital ;  in  Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  Rodriguez  we  have  three 
undoubtedly  oceanic  islands ;  while  in  the  extensive  banks  and 
coral  reefs  of  Cargados,  Saya  de  Malha,  the  Cliagos,  and  the  Mal- 
dive  Isles  we  have  indications  of  the  submergence  of  many  large 
islands  which  may  have  aided  in  the  transmission  of  organisms 
from  the  Indian  Peninsula.  But  between  and  around  all  these 
islands  we  have  depths  of  2500  fathoms  and  upwards,  which 
renders  it  very  improbable  that  there  has  ever  been  here  a  con- 
tinuous land  surface,  at  all  events  during  the  Tertiary  or  Sec- 
ondary period  of  geology. 

It  is  most  interesting  and  satisfactory  to  find  that  this  conchi- 
sion,  arrived  at  solely  by  a  study  of  the  form  of  the  sea-bottom 
and  the  general  principle  of  oceanic  pennanence,  is  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  of  the  organic  productions  of  the  several 
islands;  because  it  gives  us  confidence  in  those  principles,  and 
helps  to  supply  us  with  a  practical  demonstration  of  them.  We 
find  that  the  entire  group  contains  just  that  amount  of  Indian 
forms  which  could  well  have  passed  from  island  to  island ;  that 
many  of  these  forms  are  slightly  modified  species,  indicating 
that  the  migration  occurred  during  late  Tertiary  times;  while 
others  arc  distinct  genera,  indicating  a  more  ancient  connection. 
But  in  no  one  case  do  we  find  animals  which  necessitate  an  actual 
land-connection ;  while  the  numerous  Indian  types  of  mammalia, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  insects,  which  must  certainly  have  passed  over 
had  there  been  such  an  actual  land-connection,  are  totally  want- 
ing. The  one  fact  which  has  been  supposed  to  require  such  a 
connection — the  distribution  of  the  lemurs — can  be  far  more 
naturally  explained  ])y  a  general  dispersion  of  the  group  from 
Europe,  where  we  know  it  existed  in  Eocene  times ;  and  such 
an  explanation  applies  equally  to  the  affinity  of  the  Insectivora 
of  Madagascar  and  Cuba,  the  snakes  (Ilerpetodryas,  etc.)  of 
Madagascar  and  America,  and  the  lizards  (Cryptoblepharus)  of 
Mauritius  and  Australia.  To  suppose,  in  all  these  cases,  and  in 
many  others,  a  direct  land-connection  is  really  absurd,  because 
we  have  the  evidence  afforded  by  geology  of  wide  differences 
of  distribution  directly  we  pass  beyond  the  most  recent  deposits; 
and  when  we  go  back  to  Mesozoic,  and  still  more  to  Palaeozoic, 
times,  the  majority  of  the  groups  of  animals  and  plants  appear 
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to  have  liad  a  world-wide  range.  A  largo  number  of  our  Euro- 
pean Miocene  genera  of  vertebrates  were  also  Indian  or  African, 
or  even  American  ;  the  South  American  Tertiary  fauna  con- 
tained many  European  types ;  while  many  Mesozoic  reptiles  and 
mollusca  ranged  from  Europe  and  North  America  to  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

By  direct  proof  (the  occurrence  of  wide  areas  of  marine  de- 
posits of  Eocene  age),  geologists  have  established  the  fact  that 
Africa  was  cut  off  from  Europe  and  Asia  by  an  arm  of  the  sea 
in  early  Tertiary  times,  forming  a  large  island-continent.  By 
the  evidence  of  abundant  organic  remains  we  know  that  all  the 
types  of  large  mammalia  now  found  in  Africa  (but  which  are 
absent  from  Madagascar)  inhabited  Europe  and  Asia,  and  many 
of  them  also  North  America,  in  the  Miocene  period.  At  a  still 
earlier  epoch  Africa  may  have  received  its  lower  types  of  mam- 
mals—  lemurs,  insectivora,  and  small  carnivora,  together  with 
its  ancestral  strnthious  birds,  and  its  reptiles  and  insects  of 
American  or  Australian  affinity ;  and  at  this  period  it  was  joined 
to  Madagascar.  Before  the  later  continental  period  of  Africa, 
Madagascar  had  become  an  island  ;  and  thus,  when  the  large 
mammalia  from  the  northern  continent  overran  Africa,  they 
were  prevented  from  reaching  Madagascar,  which  thenceforth 
was  enabled  to  develop  its  singular  forms  of  low-type  mamma- 
lia, its  gigantic  ostrich-like  ^pyornis,  its  isolated  birds,  its  re- 
markable insects,  and  its  rich  and  peculiar  flora.  From  it  the 
adjacent  islands  received  such  organisms  as  could  cross  the  sea; 
while  thcv  transmitted  to  Madajijascar  some  of  the  Indian  birds 
and  insects  which  had  reached  them. 

The  method  we  have  followed  in  these  investigations  is  to  ac- 
cept the  results  of  geological  and  palceontological  science,  and 
the  ascertained  facts  as  to  the  powei's  of  dispersal  of  the  various 
animal  groups;  to  take  full  account  of  the  laws  of  evolution  as 
affecting  distribution,  and  of  the  various  ocean  depths  as  imply- 
ing recent  or  remote  union  of  islands  with  their  adjacent  conti- 
nents ;  and  the  result  is  that  wherever  we  possess  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  these  various  classes  of  evidence,  we  find  it  possi- 
ble to  give  a  connected  and  intelligible  explanation  of  all  the 
most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  organic  world.    In  Madagas- 
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car  we  have  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  these  prob- 
lems; but  we  have,  I  think,  fairly  met  and  conquered  most  of 
its  difficnlties.  The  complexity  of  the  organic  relations  of  this 
island  is  due  partly  to  its  having  derived  its  animal  forms  from 
two  distinct  sources — from  one  continent  through  a  direct  land- 
connection,  and  from  another  by  means  of  intervening  islands 
now  submerged ;  but  mainly  to  the  fact  of  its  having  been  sep- 
arated from  a  continent  which  is  now,  zoologically,  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent condition  from  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  separation ; 
and  to  its  having  been  thus  able  to  preserve  a  number  of  types 
which  may  date  back  to  the  Eocene,  05  even  to  the  Cretaceous, 
period.  Some  of  these  types  have  become  altogether  extinct 
elsewhere ;  others  have  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  globe,  and 
have  survived  only  in  a  few  remote  countries,  and  especially  in 
those  which  have  been  more  or  less  secured  by  their  isolated  po- 
sition from  the  incursions  of  the  more  highly  developed  forms 
of  later  times.  This  explains  why  it  is  that  the  nearest  allies 
of  the  Madagascar  fauna  and  flora  are  now  so  often  to  be  found 
in  South  America  or  Australia — countries  in  which  low  forms 
of  mammalia  and  birds  still  largely  prevail — it  being  on  account 
of  the  long-continued  isolation  of  all  these  countries  that  simi- 
lar forms  (descendants  of  ancient  types)  are  preserved  in  them. 
Had  the  numerous  suggested  continental  extensions  connecting 
these  remote  continents  at  various  geological  periods  been  reali- 
ties, the  result  wonid  have  been  that  all  these  interesting  archaic 
forms,  all  these  helpless  insular  types,  would  long  ago  have  been 
exterminated,  and  one  comparatively  monotonous  fauna  have 
reigned  over  the  whole  earth.  So  far  from  explaining  the  anom- 
alous facts,  the  alleged  continental  extensions,  had  they  existed, 
would  have  left  no  such  facts  to  be  explained. 
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The  only  other  islands  of  the  globe  which  can  be  classed  as 
"ancient  continental"  are  the  larger  Antilles  (Cuba,  Ilayti,  Ja- 
maica, and  Porto  Kico),  Iceland,  and  perhaps  Celebes.  The  An- 
tilles have  been  so  fully  discussed  and  illustrated  iu  my  former 
work,  and  there  is  so  little  fresh  information  about  them,  that 
I  do  not  propose  to  treat  of  them  here,  especially  as  they  fall 
short  of  Madagascar  in  all  points  of  biological  interest,  and  offer 
no  problems  of  a  different  character  from  such  as  have  already 
been  sufficiently  explained. 

Iceland,  also,  must  apparently  be  classed  as  belonging  to  the 
"Ancient  Continental  Islands,"  for  though  usually  described  as 
wholly  volcanic,  it  is  more  probably  an  island  of  varied  geolog- 
ical structure  buried  imder  the  lavas  of  its  numerous  volcanoes. 
But  of  late  years  extensive  Tertiary  deposits  of  Miocene  age 
have  been  discovered,  showing  that  it  is  not  a  mere  congeries 
of  volcanoes ;  it  is  connected  with  the  British  Islands  and  with 
Greenland  by  seas  less  than  500  fathoms  deep ;  and  it  possesses 
a  few  mammalia,  one  of  which  is  peculiar,  and  at  least  three  pe- 
culiar species  of  birds.  It  was  therefore  almost  certainly  united 
with  Greenland,  and  probably  with  Europe  by  way  of  Britain, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Tertiary  period,  and  thus  afforded  one 
of  the  routes  by  which  that  intermigration  of  American  and 
European  animals  and  plants  was  effected  which  we  know  oc- 
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curred  during  some  portion  of  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  periods, 
and  probably  also  in  the  Pliocene.  The  fauna  and  flora  of  this 
island  are,  however,  so  poor,  and  oflfer  so  few  peculiarities,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  devote  more  time  to  their  consideration  here. 

There  remains  the  great  Malay  island  Celebes,  which,  owing 
to  its  possession  of  several  large  and  very  peculiar  mammalia, 
must  be  classed,  zoologically,  as  "ancient  continental,"  but 
whose  central  position  and  relations  both  to  Asia  and  to  Aus- 
tralia render  it  very  difficult  to  decide  in  which  of  the  primary 
zoological  regions  it  ought  to  be  placed,  or  whether  it  has  ever 
been  united  with  either  of  the  great  continents.  Although  I 
have  pretty  fully  discussed  its  zoological  peculiarities  and  past 
history  in  my  "Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals," it  seems 
advisable  to  review  the  facts  on  the  present  occasion,  more  es- 
pecially as  the  systematic  investigation  of  the  characteristics  of 
continental  islands  we  have  now  made  will  place  us  in  a  better 
position  for  determining  its  true  zoo-geographical  relations. 

Physical  Features  of  Ctlehes. — This  large  and  still  compara- 
tively unexplored  island  is  interesting  to  the  geographer  on  ac- 
count of  its  remarkable  form,  but  much  more  so  to  the  zoologist 
for  its  curious  assemblage  of  animal  forms.  The  geological 
structure  of  Celebes  is  almost  unknown.  The  extremity  of  the 
northern  peninsula  is  volcanic;  w^hile  in  the  southern  peninsula 
there  are  extensive  deposits  of  a  crystalline  limestone,  in  some 
places  overlying  basalt.  Gold  is  found  in  the  northern  penin- 
sula and  in  the  central  mass,  as  well  as  iron,  tin,  and  copper  in 
small  quantities ;  so  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  moun- 
tain-ranges of  the  interior  consist  of  ancient  stratified  rocks. 

It  is  not  yet  known  whether  Celebes  is  completely  separated 
from  the  surrounding  islands  by  a  deep  sea,  but  the  facts  at  our 
command  render  it  probable  that  it  is  so.  The  northern  and 
eastern  portions  of  the  Celebes  Sea  have  been  ascertained  to  bo 
from  2000  to  2600  fathoms  deep,  and  such  depths  may  extend 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  or  even  be  much  exceeded  iu 
the  centre.  In  the  Molucca  passage  a  single  soimding  on  the 
Gilolo  side  gave  1200  fathoms,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Molucc^'i 
and  Banda  Seas  probably  exceeds  2000  fathoms.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  Strait  of  Macassar  is  full  of  coral  reefs,  and  a 
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seems  probable  that  a  deep  channel  extends  quite  throngh  the 
strait,  which  has,  no  doubt,  been  much  shallowed  by  the  deposits 
fi'orn  the  great  Bornean  rivers  as  well  as  by  those  of  Celebes 
itself.    Southward  again,  the  chain  of  volcanic  islands  from  Bali 
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to  Timor  appear  to  rise  out  of  a  deep  ocean,  the  few  soandings 
we  possess  showing  depths  of  from  670  to  1300  fathoms  almost 
close  to  their  northern  shores.  We  seem  jastified,  therefore,  in 
concluding  that  Celebes  is  entirely  surrounded  by  a  deep  sea, 
which  has,  however,  become  partially  filled  up  by  river  deposits, 
by  volcanic  upheaval,  or  by  coral  reefs.  Such  shallows,  where 
they  exist,  may  therefore  be  due  to  antiquity  and  isolation,  in- 
stead of  being  indications  of  a  former  union  with  any  of  the 
surrounding  islands. 

Zoological  Character  of  the  Islmich  around  Celehes. — In  order 
to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Cele- 
besian  fauna,  we  must  take  into  account  that  of  the  surrounding 
countries  from  which  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  received  im- 
migrants. These  we  may  divide  broadly  into  two  groups,  those 
on  the  west  belonging  to  the  Oriental  region  of  our  zoological 
geography,  and  those  on  the  east  belonging  to  the  Australian 
region.  Of  the  firet  group  Borneo  is  a  typical  representative ; 
and  from  its  proximity  and  the  extent  of  its  opposing  coasts  it 
is  the  island  which  we  should  expect  to  show  most  resemblance 
to  Celebes.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  fauna  of  Borneo  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Southern  Asia,  and  that  it  is  ex- 
cessively rich  in  all  the  Malayan  types  of  mammalia  and  birds. 
Java  and  Bali  closely  resemble  Borneo  in  general  character, 
though  somewhat  less  rich  and  with  several  peculiar  fonns; 
while  the  Philippine  Islands,  though  very  much  poorer,  and 
with  a  greater  amount  of  speciality,  yet  exhibit  essentially  the 
same  character.  These  islands,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  de- 
scribed as  having  a  fauna  almost  identical  with  that  of  Southern 
Asia:  for  no  familv  of  mammalia  is  found  in  the  one  which  is 
absent  from  the  other,  and  the  same  may  be  said,  with  very  few 
and  unimportant  exceptions,  of  the  birds;  while  hundreds  of 
genera  and  of  species  are  common  to  both. 

In  the  islands  east  and  south  of  Celebes — the  Moluccas,  New 
Guinea,  and  the  Timor  group  from  Lombok  eastward — we  find, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  most  wonderful  contrast  in  the  forms  of 
life.  Of  twenty-seven  families  of  terrestrial  mammals  found  in 
the  great  Malay  islands,  all  have  disappeared  but  four,  and  of 
these  it  is  doubtful  whether  two  have  not  been  introduced  by 
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man.  We  also  find  here  four  families  of  Marsupials,  all  totally 
unknown  in  the  western  islands.  Even  birds,  though  usually 
more  widely  spread,  show  a  corresponding  difference,  about 
eleven  Malayan  families  being  quite  unknown  east  of  Celebes, 
where  six  new  families  make  their  appearance  which  are  equally 
unknown  to  the  westward.* 

AVe  have  here  a  radical  difference  between  two  sets  of  islands 
not  very  far  removed  from  each  other,  the  one  set  belonging 
zoologically  to  Asia,  the  other  to  Australia.  The  Asiatic  or 
Malayan  group  is  found  to  be  bounded  strictly  by  the  eastward 
limits  of  the  great  bank  (for  the  most  part  less  than  fifty  fath- 
oms below  the  surface)  which  stretches  out  from  the  Siamese 
and  Malayan  peninsulas  as  far  as  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and 
the  Philippines.  To  the  east  another  bank  unites  New  Guinea 
and  the  Papuan  Islands  as  far  as  Aru,  Mysol,  and  Waigiou,  witli 
Australia;  while  the  Molucca  and  Timor  groups  are  surrounded 
by  much  deeper  water,  which  forms,  in  the  Banda  and  Celebes 
seas,  and  perhaps  in  other  parts  of  this  area,  great  basins  of 
enormous  depths  (2000  to  3000  fathoms,  or  even  more)  en- 
closed by  tracts  under  1000  fathoms,  which  separate  the  basins 
from  each  other  and  from  the  adjacent  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans  (see  map).  This  peculiar  formation  of  the  sea-bottom 
probably  indicates  that  this  area  has  been  the  seat  of  great  local 
npheavals  and  subsidences ;  and  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
this  view  that  we  find  the  Moluccas,  while  closely  agreeing  with 
New  Guinea  in  their  forms  of  life,  yet  strikingly  deficient  in 


*  Families  of  Malayan  Birds  not  Found 
in  Islands  East  of  Celebes. 

TroglodytidflB. 

Sittidro. 

Paridai. 

Liotricliidae. 

riivllornithidie. 

Kur\'Ia:midie. 

m 

PicidflB. 

Indicatorido}. 

Megalffimidfe. 

Trogonidae. 

Phasianidie. 


Families  of  Moluccan  Birds  not  Fonnd 
in  Islands  West  of  Celebes. 

Paradiseidas. 

Meliphagidoe. 

Cacatuidfe. 

PlatvcercidaB. 

Trichoglossidxc. 

NestoridflB. 
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many  important  groups,  and  exhibiting  an  altogether  poverty- 
stricken  appearance  as  regards  the  higlier  animals.  It  is  a  sug- 
gestive fact  that  the  Philippine  Islands  bear  an  exactly  parallel 
relation  to  Borneo,  being  equally  deficient  in  many  of  the  higher 
groups ;  and  here  too,  in  the  Sooloo  Sea,  wo  find  a  similar  en- 
closed basin  of  great  depth.  Hence  we  may  in  both  cases  con- 
nect, on  the  one  hand,  the  extensive  area  of  land  surface  and  of 
adjacent  shallow  sea  with  a  long  period  of  stability  and  a  con- 
sequent rich  development  of  the  forms  of  life;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  highly  broken  land  surface,  with  the  adjacent  seas 
of  great  but  very  unequal  depths,  with  a  period  of  disturbance, 
probably  involving  extensive  submersions  of  the  land,  i*e8ulting 
in  a  scanty  and  fragmentary  vertebrate  fauna. 

Zoology  of  CeUbes, — The  zoology  of  Celebes  d  iff  ere  so  remark- 
ably from  that  of  both  the  great  divisions  of  the  archipelago 
above  indicated  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  in  which  to 
place  it.  It  possesses  only  about  sixteen  6])ecies  of  terrestrial 
mammalia,  so  that  it  is  at  once  distinguished  from  Borneo  and 
Java  by  its  extreme  poverty  in  this  class.  Of  this  small  number 
four  belong  to  the  Moluccan  and  Australian  fauna — there  being 
two  marsupials  of  the  genus  Cuscus,  and  two  forest  rats  said  to 
be  allied  to  Australian  types. 

The  remaining  twelve  species  are,  generally  speaking,  of  Ma- 
layan or  Asiatic  types,  but  some  of  them  are  so  peculiar  that 
they  have  no  near  allies  in  any  part  of  the  world ;  while  the 
rest  arc  of  the  ordinary  Malay  type,  or  even  identical  with  Ma- 
layan species,  and  some  of  these  may  be  recent  introductions 
through  human  agency.  These  twelve  species  of  Asiatic  typo 
will  be  now  enumerated.  They  consist  of  five  peculiar  squirrels 
— a  group  unknown  farther  east ;  a  peculiar  species  of  wild-pig; 
a  deer  so  closely  allied  to  the  Cermis  hippelaphu^  of  Borneo 
that  it  may  well  have  been  introduced  by  man  both  here  and  in 
the  Moluccas;  a  civet,  T'/tvrra  Uingalunga^  common  in  all  the 
Malay  islands,  and  also  perhaps  introduced ;  the  curious  Malayan 
tarsier  (7ar«/i^*  spectrum^  said  to  be  only  found  in  a  small  island 
oflf  the  coast ;  and,  besides  these,  three  remarkable  animals,  all  of 
large  size,  and  all  quite  unlike  anything  found  in  the  Malay  Isl- 
ands or  even  in  Asia.     These  are  a  black  and  almost  tailless 
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baboon-like  ape  {Cynopitheciis  nigrescens))  an  antelopean  buf- 
falo {Anoa  depr€S8ico7*nu\  and  the  strange  babinisa  (^Bahirma 
alfurtis). 

None  of  these  three  animals  last  mentioned  have  any  close 
allies  elsewhere,  and  their  presence  in  Celebes  may  be  considered 
the  crucial  fact  which  must  give  us  the  clew  to  the  past  history 
of  the  island.  Let  us,  then,  see  what  they  teach  us.  The  ape 
is  apparently  somewhat  intermediate  between  the  great  baboons 
of  Africa  and  the  short-tailed  macaques  of  Asia,  but  its  cranium 
shows  a  nearer  approach  to  the  former  group  in  its  flat  project- 
ing muzzle,  large  superciliary  crests,  and  maxillary  ridges.  The 
anoa,  though  anatomically  allied  to  the  buffalqcs,  externally 
more  resembles  the  bovine  antelopes  of  Africa;  while  the 
babirusa  is  altogether  unlike  any  other  living  member  of  the 
swine  family,  the  canines  of  the  upper  jaws  growing  directly 
upward  like  horns,  forming  a  spiml  curve  over  the  eyes,  instead 
of  downward,  as  in  all  other  mammalia.  An  approach  to  this 
peculiarity  is  made  by  the  African  wart-hogs,  in  which  the  upper 
tusk  grows  out  laterally  and  then  curves  up;  but  these  animals 
are  not  otherwise  closely  allied  to  the  babirusa. 

Probahlii  Derivation  of  the  Mammals  of  Celebes, — It  is  clear 
that  we  have  here  a  group  of  extremely  peculiar,  and  in  all 
probability  very  ancient,  forms,  which  have  been  preserved  to 
us  by  isolation  in  Celebes,  just  as  the  monotremes  and  mar- 
supials have  been  preserved  in  Australia,  and  so  many  of  the 
lemurs  and  Insectivora  in  Madagascar.  And  this  compels  us 
to  look  upon  the  existing  island  as  a  fragment  of  some  ancient 
land,  once  perhaps  forming  part  of  the  great  northern  continent, 
but  separated  from  it  far  earlier  than  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java. 
The  exceeding  scantiness  of  the  mammalian  fauna,  however,  re- 
mains to  be  accounted  for.  We  have  seen  that  Formosa,  a  much 
smaller  island,  contains  more  than  twice  as  many  species ;  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  at  the  time  when  such  animals  as  apes 
and  buffaloes  existed,  the  Asiatic  continent  swarmed  with  varied 
forms  of  mammals  to  quite  as  great  an  extent  as  Borneo  does 
now.  If  the  portion  of  separated  land  had  been  anything  like 
as  large  as  Celebes  now  is,  it  would  certainly  have  preserved  a 
far  more  abundant  and  varied  fauna.    To  explain  the  facts  wo 
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have  the  choice  of  two  theories — either  that  the  origiual  island 
has  since  its  separation  been  greatly  reduced  by  submersion,  so 
as  to  lead  to  tlie  extinction  of  most  of  the  higher  land  animals; 
or  that  it  originally  formed  part  of  an  independent  land  stretch- 
ing eastward,  and  was  only  united  with  the  Asiatic  continent 
for  a  short  period,  or  perhaps  even  never  united  at  all,  bnt  so 
connected  by  intervening  islands  separated  by  narrow  straits 
that  a  few  mammals  might  find  their  way  across.  The  latter 
supposition  appears  best  to  explain  the  facts.  The  three  animals 
in  question  arc  such  as  might  readily  pass  over  narrow  straits 
from  island  to  island  ;  and  w*c  are  thus  better  enabled  to  under- 
stand the  complete  absence  of  the  arboreal  monkeys,  of  the  In- 
sectivora,  and  of  the  very  numerous  and  varied  Carnivora  and 
Rodents  of  Kornco,  all  of  which  are  entirely  unrepresented  in 
Celebes  by  any  peculiar  and  ancient  forms  except  the  squirrels. 
The  question  at  issue  can  only  be  finally  determined  by  geo- 
logical investigations.  If  Celebes  has  once  formed  part  of  Asia, 
and  participated  in  its  rich  mammalian  fauna  which  has  been 
since  destroyed  by  submergence,  then  some  remains  of  this  fauna 
must  certainly  be  preserved  in  caves  or  late  Tertiary  deposits, 
and  proofs  of  the  submergence  itself  will  be  found  when  sought 
for.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  existing  animals  fairly  represent 
those  w^hich  have  ever  reached  the  island,  then  no  such  remains 
will  be  discovered,  and  there  need  be  no  evidence  of  any  great 
and  extensive  subsidence  in  late  Tertiary  times. 

Birds  of  Celebes. — Having  thus  clearly  placed  before  us  the 
problem  presented  by  the  mammalian  fauna  of  Celebes,  we  may 
proceed  to  see  what  additional  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  birds, 
and  any  other  groups  of  which  we  have  suflicient  information. 
About  161  species  of  true  land  birds  are  now  known  to  inhabit 
the  island  of  Celebes  itself.  Considerably  more  than  half  of 
these  (91  species)  are  peculiar  to  it ;  29  are  found  also  in  Borneo 
and  the  other  Malay  islands,  to  which  they  specially  belong; 
while  16  are  common  to  the  Moluccas  or  other  islands  of  the 
Australian  region ;  the  remainder  being  species  of  wide  range, 
and  not  characteristic  of  either  division  of  the  archipelago.  We 
have  here  a  large  preponderance  of  Western  over  Eastern  species 
of  birds  inhabiting  Celebes^  though  not  to  quite  so  great  an  ex- 
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tent  as  in  the  mammalia;  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
this  fact  is,  simply,  that  more  birds  have  migrated  from  Borneo 
than  from  the  Moluccas — which  is  exactly  what  we  might  ex- 
pect, both  from  the  greater  extent  of  the  coast  of  Borneo  oppo- 
site that  of  Celebes,  and  also  from  the  much  greater  richness  in 
species  of  the  Bornean  than  the  Moluccan  bird  fauna. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  relations  of  the  peculiar  species  of  Cele- 
besian  birds  that  wo  must  turn  in  order  to  ascertain  the  origin 
of  tlie  fauna  in  past  times ;  and  wo  must  look  to  the  source  of 
the  generic  types  which  they  represent  to  give  us  this  informa- 
tion. The  ninety-four  peculiar  species  above  noted  belong  to 
about  sixty-six  genera,  of  w^hich  about  twenty-three  are  common 
to  the  whole  archipelago,  and  have  therefore  little  significance. 
Of  the  remainder,  twelve  are  altogether  peculiar  to  Celebes ; 
twenty-one  are  Malayan,  but  not  Moluccan  or  Australian ;  w- hile 
ten  are  Moluccan  or  Australian,  but  not  Malayan.  This  propor- 
tion docs  not  diflfer  much  from  that  afforded  by  the  non-peculiar 
species ;  and  it  teaches  us  that,  for  a  considerable  period,  Cele- 
bes has  been  receiving  immigrants  from  all  sides,  many  of  which 
have  had  time  to  become  modified  into  distinct  representative 
species.  These  evidently  belong  to  the  period  during  which 
Borneo,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Moluccas,  on  the  other,  have  oc- 
cupied very  much  the  same  relative  position  as  now.  There  re- 
main the  twelve  peculiar  Celebesian  genera,  to  which  we  must 
look  for  some  further  clew  as  to  the  origin  of  the  older  portion 
of  the  fauna ;  and  as  these  are  especially  interesting,  we  must 
examine  them  somewhat  closelv. 

Bird-typeii  Peculiar  to  CeUhea. — First  we  have  Artamides, 
one  of  the  Campephaginae,  or  caterpillar-shrikes  —  a  not  very 
well-marked  genus,  and  which  may  have  been  derived  either 
from  the  Malayan  or  the  Moluccan  side  of  the  archipelago. 
Two  peculiar  genera  of  kingfishers — Monachalcyon  and  Cittura 
— seem  allied,  the  former  to  the  wide-spread  Todiramphus  and 
to  the  Caridonax  of  Lombok,  the  latter  to  the  Australian  Meli- 
dora.  Another  kingfisher,  Ceycopsis,  combines  the  characters 
of  the  Malayan  Ceyx  and  the  African  Ispidina,  and  thus  forms 
an  example  of  an  ancient  generalized  form  analogous  to  what 
occura  among  the  mammalia.     Streptocitta  is  a  peculiar  form 
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allied  to  the  magpies ;  while  Basilornis  (fouDd  also  in  Ceram), 
Eiiodes,  and  Scissirostrum  are  very  peculiar  starlings,  the  latter 
altogether  unlike  any  other  bird,  and  perhaps  forming  a  distinct 
sub-family.  Meropogon  is  a  peculiar  bee-eater,  allied  to  the 
Malayan  Nyctiornis ;  Rhamphococcyx  is  a  modification  of  Phae- 
uicophacs,  a  Malayan  genus  of  cuckoos ;  Prioniturus  (found  also 
in  the  Philippines)  is  a  genus  of  parrots  distinguished  by  raquet- 
formed  tail-feathei-s,  altogether  unique  in  the  order;  while  Mega- 
cephalon  is  a  remarkable  and  very  isolated  form  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Megapodiida?,  or  mound-builders. 

Omitting  those  whose  affinity  may  be  pretty  clearly  traced  to 
groups  still  inhabiting  the  islands  of  the  western  or  the  eastern 
half  of  the  archipelago,  we  find  four  birds  which  have  no  near 
allies  at  all,  but  appear  to  be  either  ancestral  forms,  or  extreme 
modifications,  of  Asiatic  or  African  birds — liasilornis,  Enodes, 
Scissirostrum,  Ceycopsis.  These  may  fairly  be  associated  wnth 
the  baboon-ape,  anoa,  and  babirusa,  as  indicating  extreme  antiq- 
uity and  some  communication  with  the  Asiatic  continent  at  a 
period  when  the  forms  of  life  and  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion diflfercd  considerably  from  what  they  are  at  the  present 
time. 

But  here  again  we  meet  with  exactly  the  same  difficulty  as  in 
the  mammalia,  in  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  types  of  birds 
now  inhabiting  Celebes.  Although  the  preponderance  of  affin- 
ity, especially  in  the  case  of  its  more  ancient  and  peculiar  forms, 
is  undoubtedly  with  Asia  rather  than  with  Australia,  yet,  still 
more  decidedly  than  in  the  case  of  the  mammalia,  are  we  forbid- 
den to  suppose  that  it  ever  formed  a  part  of  the  old  Asiatic  con- 
tinent, on  account  of  the  total  absence  of  so  many  important  and 
extensive  groups  of  Asiatic  birds.  It  is  not  single  species  or 
even  genera,  but  whole  families,  that  are  thus  absent,  and  among 
them  families  which  are  pre-eminently  characteristic  of  all  trop- 
ical Asia.  Such  are  the  Timaliidje,  or  babblei*s,  of  which  there 
are  twelve  genera  in  Borneo  and  nearly  thirty  genera  in  the 
Oriental  Kcgion,  but  of  which  one  species  only,  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  a  Malayan  form,  inhabits  Celebes;  the  Phyllor- 
nithidse,  or  green  bulbuls,  and  the  Pycnonotidse,  or  bulbuls, 
both  absolutely  ubiquitous  in  tropical  Asia  and  Malaya,  but  un- 
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known  in  Celebes;  the  Eurylfiemidfie,  or  gapers,  fonnd  every- 
where in  the  great  Malay  islands ;  the  MegaloemideB,  or  barbets ; 
the  TrogonidjE,  or  trogons;  and  the  Phasianidee,  or  pheasants; 
all  preeminently  Asiatic  and  Malayan,  but  all  absent  from  Cel- 
ebes, with  the  exception  of  the  common  jungle-fowl,  which, 
owing  to  the  passion  of  Malays  for  cock-fighting,  may  have  been 
introduced.  To  these  importsint  families  may  be  added  Asiatic 
and  Malayan  genei'a  by  the  score ;  but,  confining  ourselves  to 
these  seven  ubiquitous  families,  we  must  ask,  Is  it  possible  that, 
at  the  period  when  the  ancestors  of  the  peculiar  Celebes  mam- 
mals entered  the  island,  and  when  the  forms  of  life,  though  dis- 
tinct, could  not  have  been  quite  unlike  those  now  living,  it  could 
have  actually  formed  a  part  of  the  continent  without  possessing 
I'epreseutativcs  of  the  greater  part  of  these  extensive  and  impor- 
tant families  of  birds  ?  To  get  rid  altogether  of  such  varied  and 
dominant  types  of  bird-life  by  any  subsequent  process  of  sub- 
mei*sion  is  more  difficult  than  to  exterminate  mammalia ;  and  we 
arc  therefore  again  driven  to  our  former  conclusion — that  the 
present  land  of  Celebes  has  never  (in  Tertiary  times)  been  united 
to  the  Asiatic  continent,  but  has  received  its  population  of  Asi- 
atic forms  by  migration  across  narrow  straits  and  intervening  isl- 
ands. Taking  into  consideration  the  amount  of  affinity,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  isolation,  on  the  other,  of  the  Celebesian  fauna, 
we  may  probably  place  the  period  of  this  earlier  migration  in 
the  early  part  of  the  latter  half  of  the  Tertiary  period ;  that  is, 
in  middle  or  late  Miocene  times. 

Celebes  not  Strictly  a  Continental  Island, — A  study  of  the 
mammalian  and  of  the  bird  fauna  of  Celebes  thus  leads  us  in 
both  cases  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  forbids  us  to  rank  it  as  a 
strictly  continental  island  on  the  Asiatic  side.  But  facts  of  a 
very  similar  character  are  equally  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  for- 
mer land-connection  with  Australia  or  New  Guinea,  or  even 
with  the  Moluccas.  The  numerous  marsupials  of  those  coun- 
tries are  all  wanting  in  Celebes,  except  the  phalangers  of  the 
genus  Cuscus,  and  these  arboreal  creatures  are  very  liable  to  be 
carried  across  narrow  seas  on  trees  uprooted  by  earthquakes  or 
floods.  The  terrestrial  cassowaries  are  equally  absent ;  and  thus 
we  can  account  for  the  presence  of  all  the  Moluccan  or  Austra- 
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lian  types  actually  found  in  Celebes  without  supposing  any  land- 
connection  on  this  side  during  tlie  Tertiary  period.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  Celebes  ape  in  the  island  of  Eatchian,  and  of  the 
babirusa  in  Bourn,  can  be  sufficiently  explained  by  a  somewhat 
closer  approximation  of  the  respective  lands,  or  by  a  few  inter- 
vening islands  which  have  since  disappeared,  or  it  may  even  be 
due  to  human  agency. 

If  the  explanation  now  given  of  the  peculiar  features  present- 
ed by  the  fauna  of  Celebes  be  the  correct  one,  wo  are  fully  jus- 
tified in  classing  it  as  an  '^  anomalous  island,"  since  it  possesses 
a  small  but  very  remarkable  mammalian  fauna,  without  ever 
having  been  directly  united  with  any  continent  or  extensive 
land ;  and,  both  by  what  it  has  and  what  it  wants,  occupies  such 
an  exactly  intermediate  position  between  the  Oriental  and  Aus- 
tralian regions  that  it  will  perhaps  ever  remain  a  mere  matter 
of  opinion  with  which  it  should  properly  be  associated.  Form- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  western  limit  of  such  typical  Australian 
groups  as  the  marsupials  among  mammalia,  and  the  Trichoglos- 
sidte  and  Mcliphagidse  among  birds,  and  being  so  strikingly  de- 
ficient in  all  the  more  characteristic  Oriental  families  and  genera 
of  both  classes,  I  have  always  placed  it  in  the  Australian  Region  ; 
but  it  may  perhaps  with  equal  propriety  be  left  out  of  both  till 
a  further  knowledge  of  its  geology  enables  us  to  determine  its 
early  history  with  more  precision. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Insects  of  Celebes, — The  only  other  class 
of  animals  in  Celebes  of  which  we  have  a  tolerable  knowledge 
is  that  of  insects,  among  which  we  meet  with  peculiarities  of  a 
very  remarkable  kind,  and  such  as  are  found  in  no  other  island 
on  the  globe.  Having  already  given  a  full  account  of  some  of 
these  peculiarities  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Linnsean  Society, 
republished  in  my  "  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Se- 
lection," while  others  have  been  discussed  in  my  "Geographical 
Distribution  of  Animals"  (Vol.  I.,  p.  434),  I  will  here  only  briefly 
refer  to  them  in  order  to  see  whether  they  accord  with,  or  re- 
ceive any  explanation  from,  the  somewhat  novel  view  of  the 
past  history  of  the  island  here  advanced. 

The  general  distribution  of  the  two  best-known  groups  of  in- 
sects— the  butterflies  and  the  beetles — agrees  very  closely  with 
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that  of  the  birds  and  mammalia,  inasmuch  as  Celebes  forms  the 
eastern  limit  of  a  number  of  Asiatic  and  Malayan  genera,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  western  limit  of  several  Moluccan  and  Aus- 
tralian genera — the  former  perhaps  preponderating,  as  in  the 
higher  animals. 

IliinaLayan  Types  of  Birds  aiul  Butterflies  in,  Celebes. — A 
curious  fact  of  distribution,  exhibited  both  among  butterflies 
and  birds,  is  the  occurrence  in  Celebes  of  species  and  genera 
unknown  to  the  adjacent  islands,  but  only  found  again  when 
we  reach  the  Himalayan  Mountains  or  the  Indian  Peninsula. 
Among  birds  we  have  a  small  yellow  flycatcher  {Myialestes 
heliantlied)^  a  flower-pecker  {Pdchyylossa  aicreoUmhata),  a  finch 
{Munia  hruniieicejys)^  and  a  roller  {Coracias  2e7nminckii)j  all 
closely  allied  to  Indian  (not  Malayan)  species — all  the  genera 
except  Munia  being,  in  fact,  unknown  in  any  Malay  island. 
Exactly  parallel  cases  are  two  butterflies  of  the  genera  Dichor- 
rhagia  and  Euripus,  which  have  very  close  allies  in  the  Hima- 
layas, but  nothing  like  them  in  any  intervening  country.  These 
facts  call  to  mind  the  similar  case  of  Formosa,  where  some  of  its 
birds  and  mammals  occurred  again,  under  identical  or  closely  al- 
lied forms,  in  the  Himalayas;  and  in  both  instances  they  can 
only  be  explained  by  going  back  to  a  period  when  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  forms  was  very  different  from  what  it  is  now. 

Pecxdiarities  of  Shape  and  Color  in  CeUhesian  Butterflies. — 
Even  more  remarkable  are  the  peculiarities  of  shape  and  color 
in  a  number  of  Celebesian  butterflies  of  different  genera.  These 
are  found  to  vary  all  in  the  same  manner,  indicating  some  gen- 
eral cause  of  variation  able  to  act  upon  totally  distinct  groups, 
and  produce  upon  them  all  a  common  result.  Nearly  thirty  spe- 
cies of  butterflies,  belonging  to  three  different  families,  have  a 
common  modification  in  the  shape  of  their  wings,  by  which  they 
can  be  distinguished  at  a  glance  from  their  allies  in  any  other 
island  or  country  whatever ;  and  all  these  are  larger  than  the 
representative  forms  inhabiting  most  of  the  adjacent  islands.* 
No  such  remarkable  local  modification  as  this  is  known  to  occur 


'  For  outline  figures  of  the  chief  types  of  these  butterflies,  see  my  "Malay  Archi- 
pelago/' Vol.  I.,  p.  441,  or  p.  281  of  the  second  edition. 
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in  any  other  part  of  the  glol>e ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  its 
canse,  that  cause  must  certainly  liave  been  long  in  action,  and 
have  been  confined  to  a  limited  area.  We  have  here,  therefore, 
another  argument  in  favor  of  the  long-continued  isolation  of 
Celebes  from  all  the  surrounding  islands  and  continents — an 
hypothesis  which  we  have  seen  to  afford  the  best,  if  not  the 
only,  explanation  of  its  peculiar  vertebrate  fauna. 

Condwling  lienmrlcfi. — If  the  view  here  given  of  the  origin 
of  the  remarkable  ('elebesian  fauna  is  correct,  we  have  in  this 
island  a  fragment  of  the  great  eastern  continent  which  has  pre- 
served to  us,  perhaps  from  Miocene  times,  some  remnants  of  its 
ancient  animal  forms.  There  is  no  other  example  on  the  globe 
of  an  island  so  closely  surrounded  by  other  islands  on  every 
side,  yet  preserving  such  a  marked  individuality  in  its  forms  of 
life ;  while,  as  regards  the  special  features  which  characterize  its 
insects,  it  is,  so  far  as  yet  known,  absolutely  unique.  ITnfortu- 
nately,  very  little  is  known  of  the  botany  of  Celebes,  but  it 
seems  probable  that  its  plants  will  to  some  extent  partake  of  the 
speciality  which  so  markedly  distinguishes  its  animals;  and 
there  is  here  a  rich  field  for  any  botanist  who  is  able  to  pene- 
trate to  the  forest-clad  mountains  of  its  interior. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XX. 

The  following  list  of  the  land  birds  of  Celebes  and  the  ad- 
jacent islands  which  partake  of  its  zoological  peculiarities,  in 
which  are  incorporated  all  the  species  discovered  np  to  the 
present  year,  has  been  drawn  up  from  the  following  sources : 

1.  A  List  of  the  Birds  Known  to  Inhabit  the  Island  of  Celebes.     By  Arthur,  Vis- 

count Walden,  F.R.S.     iTrana.  ZooL  Soc,,  1872,  Vol.  VIII.,  pt.  ii.) 

2.  Intomo  ul  Gcnerc  Ilermotimia.     (Uchb.)    Note  di  Tommnso  Salvadori.     (Atti 

delta  Reale  Academia  delle  Scienze  di  Torino,  Vol.  X.,  1874.) 
X  Intomo  a  Due  Collezioni  di  Ucelli  di  Celebes.     Note  di  Tommaso  Salvadori. 

(Annul!  del  Mus.  Civ.  di  St.  Nat.  di  Genova,  Vol.  VII.,  1875.) 
4.  Beitriigc  zur  Ornithologie  von  Celebes  und  Sangir.     Von  Dr.  Fricdrich  Briigge- 

mann.    Bremen,  187<>. 
r>.  Intorno  a  Due  Piccole  Collczioni  di  Ucelli  di  Isole  Snnghir  e  di  Tiforc.    Note  di 

Tommaso  Salvadori.    {Annnli  del  Mus.  Civ.  di  St.  Nat.  di  Genova ^YoX.  IX., 

187G-77.) 
G.  Intomo  alio  Specie  di  Nettariuie  delle  Molucche  e  del  Gruppo  di  Celebes.     Note 

di  Tommaso  Salvadori.     (Atti  delta  Reale  Acad,  delle  Scienze  di  Torino, 

Vol.  XII.,  1877.) 

7.  Dcscrizione  di  Tre  Nuove  Specie  di  Ucelli,  o  Note  intorno  ad  altre  poco  conosci- 

ute  delle  Isole  Sanghir.     Per  Tommaso  Salvador!.     (^Loc.  cit.,  Vol.  XIII., 
1878.) 

8.  Field  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Celebes.     By  A.  B.  Meyer,  M.D.,  etc.    (Tins,  1879.) 
1).  On  the  Collection  of  Birds  made  by  Dr.  Meyer  during  his  Expedition  to  New 

Guinea  and  some  Neighboring  Islands.  By  K.  Boulder  Sharpo.  (Mitth.  d. 
kgl.  Zool.  Mus.  Dresden,  1878.  Heft  3.)  New  species  from  the  Sula  and 
Sanghir  Islands  are  described. 
10.  List  of  Birds  from  the  Sula  Islands  (East  of  Cclebe«(),  \vitli  Descriptions  of  the 
New  Species.  By  Alfred  Russel  Walloce,  F.Z.S.  (Proc.  ZooL  Sac.,  18C2, 
p.  333.) 
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LIST  OF  LAND  BIRDS  OF  CELEBES. 


N.B. — The  Species  marked  with  an  *  are  not  included  in  Vitci>unt  Waltkn^s  Kst,     For 

these  onltft  an  authority  is  usually  given. 


Celebes. 

SulAlB. 

1 
Sangbir  I&  :  Range  and  R«inark& 

TURDID^ 

1 .  Geocichla  ervthronotn 

2.  Monticola  soUtario. 

Sylviid^. 

U.  Cisticola  carsitans 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X  (Meyer) 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X  (Meyer) 
x' 

X 

X 
X 

X  (Wall.) 

X 

X 
X  (Salv.) 

x(Brugg.) 

X 

1 

PhiL,  China,  Japan 
Assam 

4.        **        Gravi 

5.  Acrocephalus'orientalis. 

♦<».            **            insolaris 

7.  Pratincolft  caonita 

China,  Japan 
Moluccas 
Asia,  Java,  Timor 
(Near  G.sulphurea, 
Timor) 

Oricn  tal  gen  ns  (near 
Bouru  sp.) 

(Var.  of  0.  corona- 

tuSf  Java) 
(Var.  of    Philipp. 

sp.) 

Ceram.  Flores 

*8.  Gerygoiie  flavcola  (Cab.)--  • 

TiMALIID.E. 

D.  Trichostoma  Celebense 

Pycnoxotid-e. 
♦10.  Criniger  longirostris  (Wall.) 

♦11.         *•      aureus  (Wiild.). ..  • 
1 2.  Oi  iolus  Celcbensis 

♦13.       **       formosus(('ab.)..-. 

♦14.       "       frontalis  (Wall.).... 

Campeph.vgid.*. 
lit.  Graucalus  atricei)s 

1(>.         **        leueopvgiu.s 

17.  *•        Temminckii 

1 8.  Campcpliaga  morio 

♦19.         *'              melanoti.'t 

♦20.         **      Salvadorii  (Sliarpe) 

21.  Lalage  leueopvgialis 

♦22.        **      Dominica 

Moluccas 
Java 

23.  Artnmidcs  bicolor 

♦24.         "    schistaceus  (Sliaqic) 
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ColcbGS. 

Sula  la. 

Sangbir  Is. 

Rango  and  Romarka. 

DiCRURID.I':. 

25.  Dicrurus  Icucods 

X 

♦20.         **        axillaris  (Salv.). . . 

— 

X 

♦27.         **        pcctoralis  (Wall.) 

X 

MUSCICAPID.V. 

28.  Cvoniis  riifiKuIa 

X 

20,        **       banviiinaH 

X 
X 

Java  and  Borneo 

30.  Mvialestes  iielianthea 

(Indian  ally) 

31.  Uvnotlivmis  Duclla 

X 

X 

32.     '    **            McnaUensls?.. 

X 

♦33.  Monarch.i            commutata 

(Brugg.) 

X 

♦34.  Munareha  cincrascciis 

— 

X  (Wall.) 

Moluccas 

PACHYCKPHALIDiK. 

35.  Ilylocharis  sulfurivcntra... . 

X 

♦36.  Pachvccphala          lineolata 

« 

(Wall.) 

— 

X 

— 

Bouru 

♦37.  rachvcepliaUi         rnfescenM 

(Wall.) 

— 

X 

Bourn 

♦38.  rachycei)hala  Clio  (Wall.)- 

~ 

X 

— 

Bouru 

LANIIDiK. 

♦31).  Lanius  magnirostris  (Meyer) 

X 

— 

— 

Java 

CORVID.t. 

40.  Corvus  enca 

X 
X 

X  var. 

Java 

♦41.       *'      aiinectens  (Briij^g.). 

42.        **      (Gazz()la)lypica.... 

X 

43.  Strcptocitta  Calcdoiiica 

X 

44.           **           torquata 

X 

♦45.  (Charitoniis)All>ertia:(ScIil.) 

— 

X 

Meliphagid^. 

40.  Myzomela  chloroptcra 

X 

(Nearest  3/.  sangui- 
notenta  of  Aus.) 

Nectariniid.i:. 

47.  Antlircptcs  Malnccen.sis 

X 

X 

X 

Siam,  Malaya 

(C^clehcnsis.     Shelley) 

48.  Clialco8tctiiia  porphyolwnia 

X 

♦49.        **    aiiricepH 

— 

X  (Wall.) 

— 

Temate 

♦.'lO.        "    kSangii-ensis  (Meyer). 

— 

— 

X 

51.  Arachnecthra  frcnata 

X 

X 

*^ 

Moluccas  and  N. 
Guinea. 

52.  Nectarophilii  Grayi 

X 

53.  ^thopvga  flnvoHtriata 

X 

(An  Oriental  genus) 

♦54.        *'    Beccarii  (Salv.) 

X 

♦55.        "   Duyvenbudei  (Sclil.). 

— 

X 

DiCAID.V. 

1 

56.  Zosterops  intermedia 

X 

Lombok 

57.        *  *         atrifmns 

X 
X 

X 

58.  Dicieuin  Celebiciim 
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iVh'boic.         Siila  Id.     '  Sanghir  Is. 


*.VJ.  Diciruin  Sanghironso  CSaIv.  ) 
(!0.  Pucbvglossa  aurcuHiubata. . 


IIiRrKniNiD.i-:. 
(il.  Ilirtindo  gutturalis. 
(i2.       **        Jnvunicu. 


I 


Pi,orKin-t. 
C3.  Mnnin  unzivora. . . , 

<i4.       **      lUMJiia , 

G.">.       **      Mohiccn 

(iO.      **      briiiiiicicept^ 


X 

X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


♦07. 


Jiigoii X (Meyer). 


Stiikmi).!-:. 
OH.  Ba«ilornis  Celebensis. , 
()!).  Acridothercs  cincreus. 

70.  Sturniu  pyrrhogenys.. 

71.  Calornis  iieglectii. 


X 

X 
X 

X 


♦7»> 

la.. 


it 


7i').  Knodes  crythro])hrys. 
74.  Scisdirostrum  I'agci. 


metallica X  (Brugg.)  X  (Wall.) 


Artamid.k. 

7r».  Artamiis  monacliiis 

7G,        *•        leiicorliyiiclius 

MOTACIM.III.E. 

77.  C'orvdrtlla  Giistavi 

78.  Hiidyttis  viridis 

♦7y.  C'alobates  melanope  -  (Mo- 

tac.  sulfurea.    Biiigg. ). . . 

riTTin.i:. 
KO.  l*itta  Forsfeni 

•81.  **  Siingliirana  (Schl.).. 

81*.  **  Celebensis 

♦kJ.  **  jmlliocps  (Hiiigg.) 

*H{.  **  ca'iuleitoniues  (Salv.) 

*t^^i.  *•  irena  (  =  crassirostris) 


X 

X 


X 

X 


X 
X 

X 


X 
X 


Pu'iD.i-:. 
8().  MiiUeripicus  fiilviis ' 

87.  Vungipicus  Temmiiickii. . . .  i 

I 

(!rcrLii».*:. 

88.  lihainpbococoyx    calurbyn- 

chiis 

89.  Ceutropus  Celcl>ciisis 

!)0.  *'         afliiiis , 

01.  **        Javanensis 

02.  Cuciilus  canorus 

03.  Cacomantes  lanceolatus — 


X 
X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 


X 
X 


X  var. 


X 
X 


I  X  (Wall. )'        - 


Range  and  Remarks. 


Indifin  Region 
Indo-Mulnva 


Java 

Java 

Moluccas 

(Near  M.  rnbroHi- 

yroy  India) 
IMiiiipitinea 


Mfllaya 
Moluccas 


Malay  Arcliipel. 

Java,  Moluccas 
China,  Philipp. 


Timor,  Temate  ? 


Java 

Java,  Bomoo 

Java 
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Celebes. 


94.  Cncomnntcs  sepulchralis.. . ' 

95.  Ilierococcvx  crassisostris.. 
9().  Kudvnamis  melunorhvnchal 

♦97.         '•*  facialis  (Wall.)." 

♦98.  **  orientalis 

99.  Scytbrops  NuvDehollandia*. 


CORACIIDiE. 

100.  Coracias  Temminckii. .. 

101.  Eurystomus  orientalis... 


Meropid^. 

102.  Meropogon  Forsteni, 

103.  Mcrops  Pliilippinus.  < 
10-1.       *^      ornatus , 


Alcedinid.£. 
10.1.  Alcedo  Moluccensiii 

106.  **      Asiatica 

107.  Pelargopsis  mdanorliyncliu 
♦108.  Ceyx  Wallacci  (ShanJe) . . 

109.  Ceycopsis  fullax 

110.  Halcyon  cliloris 

111.  '*        saiicta... 

112.  "        Forsteni 

113.  "        rufa 

1 14.  Monaclialcyon  princeps. . 
♦115.     **  cyanocepliala(Briigg.) 

lie.  Cittura  cyanotis 

♦117.       **    Saiighirensis  (Schl.) 


BcCKROTIDiK. 

1 18.  llydrocissa  exarata. . 

119.  Cranorhinus  cassidix. 


Caprimulgiikc. 

1 20.  Caprimulgus  affinis 

121.  **  sp 

122.  Lyncomis  macropterus.. . . 

Cypselid^. 

123.  Dcndrochelidon  Wallace!.. 

124.  Cullocalia  esculenta 

125.  *  *         fuciphnga. 

12G.  Chffitura  gigantea 

PSITTAOI. 

127.  Cacatiia  siilpliurea 

128.  Prioniturus  platiirus 

129.  *'  ilavicans 

♦130.  riatycercns  dorKalis,  var.. . 

131.  Tanygnathus  Mulleri 

♦132.         ***        megalorhynchus 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 

X 
X 


I 


Sulu  1&     ,  Sanghlr  Is.    Range  and  Remarks. 


it: 


X 
X 

X 

X 


x(Brugg.) 


X  (Wall.) 

X 


Moluccas  ? 
Moluccas,  etc. 


Asia 


Oiicntal  Kegion 
Java,  Australia 


Moluccas 
Indo-Malaya 

(Allied  to  Mol.  sp.) 

All  Arch i pel. 
All  ArcliipcU 


Mol.  to  Aru  Is. 
India,  Java 
India,  Java 


Lombok,  Flores 


X.Guinea? 

Moluccas.  Anis.n. 
I    Menado  (Meyer) 
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*I33.  Tanvgnathua  Lnionieniii. 

134.  Loriculiu  aiif^matuJ) 

•135.      "    quadricoior  (Wald.) 

13C.       "    ScUteri 

137,      "    exili*. 

•138.      "    ealamene  (Sclil.)..- 

139.  Trichogloasni  oniaiu*. .... 
•140.       "      liavoviiidia  (Wall.) 

liU       '•     Mijeri 

•i4'J.  Eoa  liimrio  =  K.  coccinea 

CoLnufi.e. 

143.  Trerun  vernans 

111.        "      griieicauda. 

lln.  Ftili^nu  fonnoiiis 

146.  "        iiieUnoce|>lia1ua. . 

147.  "      gaUris. 

•148.,      "      Iplscheri  (BrUgg.). 

149.  Carpophogn  pnutitia 

•150.        •*    pulchelU  (Wald.)., 

151.        "    concinnn 

•Ifi;i.       "    pa-i-iionhoa(Brugg.) 

l.-,4.        "    luctuosa 

•IRi.        "    biculor 

ir>fi.       "    railiata. 

1.17.       "    KoreWni. 

l-'i8.  Mncropygiu  albicapUla. 

1.11).        ''     'MiicnMiriensii . 
•I«0.        "     SnnBliirensi!<(S«lv.> 

l<il.  TnraciEiii  Menuilen.i*.. ... 
*Hii.  licinival'illiEiiBS  Iteinnardii  » 

Ilh).  Tiii'lnr  ticiiiia 

I(i4.  Cliu1rc>]j1iaiis  Steiilinni.  . 

KWi.  '•  Indica 

16(i.  Fiilogoinns  imligmatn... 

]<>T.  Geo])eliH  Btriiiin 

1C8.  Cnliinas  Kk-obarica 

Galmkjb. 
ICH.  G;illiis  Bimkiva 

17l!Tiimi3craflliiii.s.'         " 
•17i.        "      Ri^co^rii  (S,l  .). 

173.  Megapoitill<>  GlHicili 

174.  MegHveplialon  molieo.... 


Togian  In.  (Aim.ayid 
Mag.  Nal.  Uitt., 
1874.) 
.)  K«  Goram 
Giloio,  'I'lmcr 


ccuandN.G. 
Malavii.  Molucca n 

IndianndArcliipel. 
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Celoboa 

Bula  U 

Sangbir  Is. 

Raogo  and  Remarks. 

AcciPixnES. 
1 75.  Circus  assimilis 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X                   X      X        1                        X                                              I 

X 

X  (Salv.) 

Australia 

1 70.  Astiir.  enseiceps 

♦177.      **    teniiirostris  (Brtigg.) 

178.  *  *    rhodogjistra. 

179.  **     trinotata 

*180.  Accipiter  Sulaensis  (Schl.) 

181.  "         Soloensis 

182.  Neopus  MalnyensU 

183.  Spizastus  lanceolatus 

184.  Haliastus  lencogaster 

18.'>.  Spilornis  rufipectus 

186.  Butastur  liventer 

Malacca  and  New 

Guinea 
Nepaul,  Sura.,  Java, 

Moluccas 

Oriental  Region 
Java.  Timor 

187.        **        Indicus 

India,  Java 

MoluccaSiN.Guinea 

Australia 

188.  Ilnliastur  leucosternus. 

189.  Milvus  affinis 

1 90.  Elanus  hy poleucus 

191.  Teinis  ptilorhyncha 

(var.  Celebonsis) 

192.  Baza  erythrothorax 

1 93.  Falco  sevei'iis 

?  Java,  Borneo 
(Var.  Java,  etc.) 

• 

All  Archipel. 
Java,  Moluccas 
India,  Malaya 

1 94.  Cerchneis  Moluccensis. .... 

195.  PoliosDtus  humilis 

Strioid*. 

196.  Athene  punctulata 

197.  **      ochracea 

198-  ScoDS  mnsricus 

Amboyna,  etc.  ? 
Flores,  Madagascar 

199       **     Meiiadensis 

200-  Ninox  Japonicus 

China,  Japan 
Malacca 

'>Q01        **      scutulata 

202.  Strix  Rosenbergi 

28 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

ANOMALOUS  ISLANDS:    NEW  ZEALAND. 

Position  and  Physical  Features  of  New  Zealand. — Zoological  Character  of  New  Zea- 
land.—^^nmmalia. — Wingless  Birds  Living  and  Extinct. — Recent  Existence  of  the 
Moa. — Past  Changes  of  New  Zealand  Deduced  from  its  Wingless  Birds. — Birds 
find  Reptiles  of  New  Zealand. — Conclusions  from  the  Peculiarities  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Fauna. 

The  fauna  of  New  J^aland  has  been  so  recently  described, 
and  its  bearing  on  tlie  past  history  of  the  islands  so  fully  dis- 
cussed in  my  large  work  already  referred  to,  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  introduce  the  subject  again,  were  it  not  that  we 
now  approach  it  from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view,  and 
with  some  important  fresh  material,  which  will  enable  us  to  ar- 
rive at  more  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of 
this  remarkable  fauna  and  flora.  The  present  work  is,  besides, 
addressed  to  a  wider  class  of  readers  than  my  former  volumes, 
and  it  would  be  manifestly  incomplete  if  all  reference  to  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  of  insular  faunas  were 
omitted. 

The  two  great  islands  which  mainly  constitute  New  Zealand 
are  together  about  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  They 
stretch  over  thirteen  degrees  of  latitude  in  the  warmer  portion 
of  the  south  temperate  zone,  their  extreme  points  corresponding 
to  the  latitudes  of  Vienna  and  Cyprus.  Their  climate  through- 
out is  mild  and  equable,  their  vegetation  is  luxuriant,  and  des- 
erts or  uninhabitable  regions  are  as  completely  imknown  as  in 
our  own  islands. 

The  geological  structure  of  these  islands  has  a  decidedly  con- 
tinental character.  Ancient  sedimentary  rocks,  granite,  and  mod- 
ern volcanic  formations  abound ;  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  iron, 
and  coal  are  plentiful ;  and  there  are  also  some  considerable  de- 
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posits  of  early  or  late  Tertiary  age.  Tlie  Secondary  rocks  alone 
are  very  scantily  developed,  and  such  fragments  as  e-vist  arc 
chiefly  of  Cretaceous  age,  often  not  clearly  separated  from  the 
succeeding  Eocene  beds. 

Tiie  position  of  New  Zealand  in  tlie  great  Southern  Ocean, 
about  1200  miles  distant  from  the  Australian  continent,  is  very 
isolated.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  moderately  deep  ocean  ;  but  the 
form  of  the  sea-bottom  is  peculiar,  and  may  help  us  in  the  solu- 


It  iniJicnieg  a  deptli  of  less  thnn  1000  fuLliom) 


tion  of  some  of  the  anomalies  presented  by  its  living  produc- 
tions. The  line  of  200  fathoms  encloses  the  two  islands  and  ex- 
tends their  area  considerably;  but  the  1000-fathom  line,  wliich 
indicates  the  land-area  that  would  be  produced  if  tho  sea-bottom 
were  elevated  COOO  feet,  has  a  very  romavkuble  conformation, 
extending  in  a  broad  mass  westwai-d,  and  then  sending  out  two 
great  arms,  one  reaching  to  beyond  Ijord  Howe's  Island,  while 
the  other  stretches  over  Norfolk  Island  to  tlie  great  barrier  reef, 
thus  forming  a  connection  with  tropical  Australia  and  New 
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GniDea.  Temperate  Australia,  on  the  otiier  Iiand,  is  divided 
from  New  Zealand  by  an  oceanic  gulf  about  700  miles  wide  and 
between  2000  and  3000  fathoms  deep.  The  2000-fathom  line 
embraces  all  the  islands  immediately  round  New  Zealand ;  and 
a  submarine  plateau  at  a  depth  somewhere  between  one  and  two 
thousand  fathoms  stretches  southward  to  the  antarctic  conti- 
nent. Judging  from  these  indications,  we  should  say  that  the 
most  probable  ancient  connections  of  New  Zealand  were  with 
tropical  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  and  perhaps,  at  a  still  more 
remote  epoch,  with  the  great  southern  continent  by  means  of 
intervening  lands  and  islands ;  and  we  shall  find  that  a  land-con- 
nection or  near  approximation  in  these  two  directions  at  remote 
periods  will  serve  to  explain  many  of  the  remarkable  anomalies 
which  these  islands  present. 

2^logical  Character  of  New  Zealand, — ^We  see,  then,  that 
both  geologically  and  geographically  New  Zealand  has  more  of 
the  character  of  a  "continental"  than  of  an  "oceanic"  island; 
yet  its  zoological  characteristics  are  such  as  almost  to  bring  it 
within  the  latter  category,  and.it  is  this  which  gives  it  its 
anomalous  character.  It  is  usually  considered  to  possess  no  in- 
digenous mammalia;  it  has  no  snakes,  and  only  one  frog;  it 
possesses  (living  or  quite  recently  extinct)  an  extensive  group  of 
birds  incapable  of  flight ;  and  its  productions  generally  are  won- 
derfully isolated,  and  seem  to  bear  no  predominant  or  close  rela- 
tion to  those  of  Australia  or  any  other  continent.  These  are  the 
characteristics  of  an  oceanic  island ;  and  thus  we  find  that  the 
inferences  from  its  physical  structure  and  those  from  its  forms 
of  life  directly  contradict  each  other.  Let  us  see  how  far  a  closer 
examination  of  the  latter  will  enable  us  to  account  for  this  ap- 
parent contradiction. 

Mammalia  of  New  Zealand. — The  only  undoubtedly  indige- 
nous mammalia  appear  to  be  two  species  of  bats,  one  of  which 
{Scotopliilus  tuherculatus)  is,  according  to  Mr.  Dobson,  identical 
with  an  Australian  form,  while  the  other  {Mystacina  tubereu- 
lata)  forms  a  very  remarkable  and  isolated  genus  of  Emballonu- 
ridse,  a  family  which  extends  throughout  all  the  tropical  regions 
of  the  globe.  The  genus  Mystacina  was  formerly  considered  to 
belong  to  the  American  Phyllostomidae,  but  this  has  been  shown 
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to  be  ail  error.*  The  poverty  of  New  Zealand  in  bats  is  very  re- 
markable when  compared  with  our  "own  islands,  where  there  are 
at  least  twelve  distinct  species,  though  having  a  far  less  favora- 
ble climate. 

Of  the  existence  of  truly  indigenous  land  mammals  in  New 
Zealand  there  is  at  present  no  positive  evidence,  but  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  one,  if  not  two,  species  may  be  found 
there.  The  Maoris  say  that  before  Europeans  came  to  their 
country  a  forest  rat  abounded  and  was  largely  used  for  food. 
They  believe  that  their  ancestors  brought  it  with  them  when 
they  first  came  to  the  country ;  but  it  has  now  become  almost, 
if  not  quite,  exterminated  by  the  European  brown  rat.  What 
this  native  animal  was  is  still  somewhat  doubtful.  Several 
specimens  have  been  caught  at  dififerent  times  which  have  been 
declared  by  the  natives  to  be  the  true  Kiore  Maoris  as  they 
term  it ;  but  these  have  usually  proved,  on  examination,  to  be 
either  the  European  black  rat  or  some  of  the  native  Australian 
rats  which  now  often  find  their  way  on  board  ships.  But  within 
the  last  few  years  many  skulls  of  a  rat  have  been  obtained  from 
the  old  Maori  cooking-places,  and  from  a  cave  associated  with 
moa  bones;  and  Captain  Ilutton,  who  has  examined  them,  states 
that  they  belong  to  a  true  Mus,  but  dififer  from  the  Miis  raWiis, 
This  animal  might  have  been  on  the  islands  when  the  Maoris 
first  arrived,  and  in  that  case  would  be  truly  indigenous ;  while 
the  Maori  legend  of  their  "ancestors"  bringing  the  rat  from 
their  Polynesian  home  may  be  altogether  a  myth  invented  to 
account  for  its  presence  in  the  islands,  because  the  only  other 
land  mammal  which  they  knew — the  dog — was  certainly  so 
brought.  The  question  can  only  be  settled  by  the  discovery  of 
remains  of  a  rat  in  some  deposit  of  an  age  decidedly  anterior  to 
the  first  arrival  of  the  Maori  race  in  New  Zealand.' 

Much  more  interesting  is  the  reported  existence  in  the  moun- 


*  Dobson,  **0n  the  Classificatiou  of  Chiroptern,"-4niia&  and  Magazine  of  Nat- 
ural History^  November,  1875. 

•  See  Buller,  **  On  the  New  Zealand  Rat,"  Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand 
Institute,  1870,  Vol.  IIL,  p.  1,  and  Vol.  IX.,  p.  348;  and  Hutton,  **0?i  the  Geo- 
graphical Relations  of  the  New  Zealand  Faana,''  Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand 
Institute,  1872,  p.  229. 
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tains  of  the  South  Island  of  a  small  otter-like  animal.  Dr.  Haast 
has  seen  its  tracks,  resembling  those  of  our  European  otter,  at  a 
lieight  of  3000  feet  above  the  sea  in  a  region  never  before  trod- 
den by  man ;  and  the  animal  itself  was  seen  by  two  gentlemen 
near  Lake  Heron,  about  seventy  miles  due  west  of  Christchurch. 
It  was  described  as  being  dark-brown  and  the  size  of  a  large  rabbit. 
On  being  struck  at  with  a  whip,  it  uttered  a  shrill  yelping  sound 
and  disappeared  in  the  water.*  An  animal  seen  so  closely  as  to 
be  struck  at  with  a  whip  could  hardly  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
dog — the  only  other  animal  that  it  could  possibly  be  supposed 
to  have  been — and  a  dog  would  certainly  not  have  '^  disappeared 
in  the  water."  This  account,  as  well  as  the  footsteps,  points  to 
an  aquatic  animal ;  and  if  it  now  frequents  only  the  high  alpine 
lakes  and  streams,  this  might  explain  why  it  has  never  yet  been 
captured.  Hochstetter  also  states  that  it  has  a  native  name — 
Waitoteke — a  striking  evidence  of  its  actual  existence ;  while  a 
gentleman  who  lived  many  yeai*s  in  the  district  assures  me  that 
it  is  universally  believed  in  by  residents  in  that  pa?rt  of  New 
Zealand.  The  actual  capture  of  this  animal,  and  the  determi- 
nation of  its  characters  and  affinities,  could  not  fail  to  aid  us 
greatly  in  our  speculations  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
New  Zealand  fauna.' 

Winglesa  Birds^  Living  and  Extinct, — Almost  equally  valuable 


*  Ilochsfetter's  "New  Zealand," p.  161,  note. 

'  The  aium:il  described  by  Captain  Cook  as  having  been  seen  at  Pickersgill  Har- 
bor in  Dusky  Bay  (Cook's  **  Second  Voyage,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  98)  may  have  been  the  &ime 
creature.  He  says,  **  A  four-footed  animal  was  seen  by  three  or  four  of  our  people ;  but 
as  no  two  gave  the  same  description  of  it,  I  cannot  say  what  kind  it  is.  All,  how- 
ever, agreed  that  it  was  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  with  short  legs  «nd  of  a  mouse-color. 
One  of  the  seamen,  and  he  who  had  the  best  view  of  it,  said  it  had  a  bushy  tail,  and 
was  the  most  like  a  jackal  of  any  animal  he  knew."  It  is  suggestive  that  so  far  as 
the  points  on  which  "all  agreed" — the  size  and  the  dark  color — this  description 
would  answer  well  to  the  animal  so  recently  seen,  while  the  "  short  legs  "  corre- 
spond to  the  otter-hke  tracks,  and  the  thick  tail  of  an  otter-like  animal  may  well  have 
appeared  '^  bushy '*  when  the  fnr  was  dry.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  was  only 
one  of  the  native  dogs ;  hut  as  none  of  those  who  saw  it  took  it  for  a  dog,  and  the 
points  on  which  they  all  agreed  are  not  dog-like,  we  can  haixlly  accept  this  explana- 
tion ;  while  the  actual  existence  of  an  unknown  animal  in  New  Zealand  of  corre- 
sponding size  and  color  is  confirmed  by  this  account  of  a  similar  animal  having  been 
seen  about  a  century  ago. 
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with  mammalia  in  affording  indications  of  geographical  changes 
are  the  wingless  birds  for  which  New  Zealand  is  so  remarkable. 
These  consist  of  four  species  of  Apteryx,  called  by  the  natives 
"kiwis" — creatures  which  hardly  look  like  birds,  owing  to  the 
apparent  absence  (externally)  of  tail  or  wings  and  the  dense  cov- 
ering of  hair-like  feathers.  They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a 
small  fowl  up  to  that  of  a  turkey,  and  have  a  long  slightly 
curved  bill,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  snipe  or  ibis.  Two 
species  appear  to  be  confined  to  the  South  Island  and  one  to  the 
North  Island ;  but  all  are  becoming  scarce,  and  they  will,  no  doubt, 
gradually  become  extinct.  These  birds  are  generally  classed 
with  the  Struthiones,  or  ostrich  tribe,  but  they  form  a  distinct 
family,  and  in  many  respects  differ  greatly  from  all  other  known 
birds. 

But,  besides  these,  a  number  of  other  wingless  birds,  called 
"moas,"  inhabited  New  Zealand  during  the  period  of  human 
occupation,  and  have  only  recently  become  extinct.  These  were 
much  larger  birds  than  the  kiwis,  and  some  of  them  were  even 
larger  than  the  ostrich,  a  specimen  of  Dinornis  maximus  mount- 
ed in  the  British  Museum  in  its  natural  attitude  being  eleven 
feet  high.  They  agreed,  however,  with  the  living  Apteryx  in 
having  four  toes,  and  in  the  character  of  the  pelvis  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  skeleton  ;  while  in  their  short  bill  and  in  some 
important  structural  features  they  resembled  the  emu  of  Aus- 
tralia and  the  cassowaries  of  New  Guinea.'  No  lessthan  eleven 
distinct  species  of  these  birds  have  now  been  discovered;  and 
their  remains  exist  in  such  abundance — in  recent  fluviatile  de- 
posits, in  old  native  cooking -places,  and  even  scattered  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  that  complete  skeletons  of  several  of 
them  have  been  put  together,  ilhistrating  various  periods  of 
growth  from  the  chick  up  to  the  adult  bird.  Feathers  have 
also  been  found  attached  to  portions  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  the 
stones  swallowed  by  the  birds  to  assist  digestion,  and  eggs,  some 
containing  portions  of  the  embryo  bird ;  so  that  everything  con- 


*  Owen,  "On  the  Genus  Dinornis,"  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society,  Vol. 
X.,  p.  184;  Mivnrt,  "On  the  Axial  Skeleton  of  the  StrnthionidsB,"  Transactions  of 
the  Zoological  Society,  VoL  X.,  p.  5L 
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firms  the  statements  of  the  Maoris — that  their  ancestors  foand 
these  birds  in  abundance  on  the  islands ;  that  they  liunted  them 
for  food ;  and  that  they  finally  exterminated  them  only  a  short 
time  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans.*  Bones  of  Apteryx  are 
also  found  fossil,  but  apparently  of  the  same  species  as  the  liv- 
ing birds.  How  far  back  in  geological  time  these  creatures  or 
their  ancestral  t^'pes  lived  in  New  Zealand  we  have  as  yet  no 
evidence  to  show.  Some  specimens  have  been  found  under  a 
considerable  depth  of  fluviatile  deposits  which  may  be  of  Qua- 
ternary or  even  of  Pliocene  age ;  but  this  evidently  affords  us 
no  approximation  to  the  time  required  for  the  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  such  highly  peculiar  insular  forms. 

Past  Changes  of  New  Zealand  Deduced  from  its  Wingless 
Birds.~lt  has  been  well  observed  by  Captain  IIutton,in  his  in* 
teresting  paper  already  referred  to,  that  the  occurrence  of  such  a 
number  of  species  of  Struthious  bii*ds  living  together  in  so  small 
a  country  as  New  Zealand  is  altogether  unparalleled  elsewhere 
on  the  globe.  This  is  even  more  remarkable  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  species  are  not  equally  divided  between  the  two 
islands,  for  remains  of  no  less  than  ten  out  of  the  eleven  known 
species  of  Dinornis  have  been  found  in  a  single  swamp  in  the 
South  Island,  where  also  three  of  the  species  of  Apteryx  oc- 


*  The  recent  existence  of  the  raon,and  its  having  been  exterminated  by  the  Maoris, 
appears  to  be  nt  length  set  at  rest  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  John  White,  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  collecting  materials  for  a  history  of  the  natives  for  thirty-five  years,  who 
has  been  initiated  by  their  priests  into  all  the  mysteries,  and  is  said  to  '^know  more 
about  the  history,  habits,  and  customs  of  the  Maoris  than  they  do  themselves."  His 
information  on  this  subject  was  obtained  from  old  natives  long  before  the  controversy 
on  the  subject  arose.  He  says  that  the  histories  and  songs  of  the  Maoris  abound 
in  allusions  to  the  moa,  and  that  they  were  able  to  give  full  accounts  of  **  its  habits, 
food,  the  season  of  the  year  it  was  killed,  its  appearance,  strength,  and  all  the  nnmer- 
ous  ceremonies  which  were  enacted  by  the  natives  before  they  began  the  hunt ;  the 
mode  of  hunting,  how  cut  up,  how  cooked,  and  what  wood  was  used  in  the  cooking, 
with  an  account  of  its  nest,  and  how  the  nest  was  made,  where  it  usually  lived,  etc" 
Two  pages  are  occupied  by  these  details,  but  they  are  only  given  from  memory,  and 
Mr.  White  promises  a  full  account  from  his  MSS.  Many  of  the  details  given  corre- 
spond with  facts  ascertained  from  the  discovery  of  native  cooking-places  with  rooa's 
bones ;  and  it  seems  quite  incredible  that  such  an  elaborate  and  detailed  account 
should  be  all  invention  (see  Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute  ^Yohy IIL, 
p.  79). 
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cur.  The  New  Zealand  Strnthiones,  in  fact,  very  nearly  equal  in 
number  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  nowhere  else  do 
more  than  three  species  occur  in  any  one  continent  or  island, 
while  no  more  than  two  ever  occur  in  the  same  district.  Thus 
there  appear  to  be  two  closely  allied  species  of  ostriches  inhab- 
iting Africa  and  Southwestern  Asia  respectively.  South  America 
has  three  species  of  Bhea,  each  in  a  separate  district.  Australia 
has  an  eastern  and  a  western  variety  of  emu,  and  a  cassowary  in 
the  north ;  while  eight  other  cassowaries  are  known  from  the 
islands  north  of  Australia — one  from  Ceram,  two  from  the  Aru 
Islands,  one  from  Jobie,  one  from  New  Britain,  and  three  from 
New  Guinea — ^but  of  these  last,  one  is  confined  to  the  northern 
and  another  to  the  southern  part  of  the  island. 

This  law,  of  the  distribution  of  allied  species  in  separate  areas 
— which  is  found  to  apply  more  or  less  accurately  to  all  classes 
of  animals — is  so  entirely  opposed  to  the  crowding  together  of 
no  less  than  fifteen  species  of  wingless  birds  in  the  small  area  of 
New  Zealand  that  the  idea  is  at  once  suggested  of  great  geo- 
graphical changes.  Captain  Ilutton  points  out  that  if  the  isl- 
ands from  Ceram  to  New  Britain  were  to  become  joined  togeth- 
er, we  should  have  a  large  number  of  species  of  cassowary  (per- 
haps several  more  than  are  yet  discovered)  in  one  land  area.  If, 
now,  this  land  were  gradually  to  be  submerged,  leaving  a  cen- 
tral elevated  region,  the  different  species  would  become  crowded 
together  in  this  portion,  just  as  the  moas  and  kiwis  were  in  New 
Zealand.  But  we  also  require,  at  some  remote  epoch,  a  more 
or  less  complete  union  of  the  islands  now  inhabited  by  the  sep- 
arate species  of  cassowaries,  in  order  that  the  common  ancestral 
form  which  afterwards  became  modified  into  these  species  could 
have  reached  the  places  where  they  are  now  found ;  and  this 
gives  us  an  idea  of  the  complete  series  of  changes  through  which 
New  Zealand  is  believed  to  have  passed  in  order  to  bring  about 
its  abnormally  dense  population  of  wingless  birds.  First,  we 
must  suppose  a  land-connection  with  some  country  inhabited 
by  Struthious  birds,  from  which  the  ancestral  forms  might  be 
derived ;  secondly,  a  separation  into  many  considerable  islands, 
in  which  the  various  distinct  species  might  become  differen- 
tiated ;  thirdly,  an  elevation  bringing  about  the  union  of  these 
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islands  to  unite  tlie  distinct  species  in  one  area ;  and,  fonrthly,  a 
subsidence  of  a  large  part  of  the  area,  leaving  the  present  islands 
with  the  various  species  crowded  together. 

If  Xew  Zealand  has  really  gone  through  such  a  series  of 
changes  as  here  suggested,  some  proofs  of  it  might  perhaps  be 
obtained  in  the  outlying  islands  which  were  once,  presumably, 
joined  with  it.  And  this  gives  great  importance  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  aborigines  of  the  Chatham  Islands  that  the  Apteryx 
formerly  lived  there,  but  was  exterminated  about  1835.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  some  search  will  be  made  here,  and  also  in  Nor- 
folk Island,  in  both  of  which  it  is  not  improbable  remains  of 
Apteryx  or  Dinornis  might  be  discovered. 

So  far  we  find  nothing  to  object  to  in  the  speculations  of 
Captain  Hutton,  with  which,  on  the  contrary,  we  almost  wholly 
concur;  but  we  cannot  follow  him  when  ho  goes  on  to  suggest 
an  antarctic  continent  uniting  New  Zealand  and  Australia  with 
South  America,  and  probably  also  with  South  Africa,  in  order 
to  explain  the  existing  distribution  of  Struthious  birds.  Our 
best  anatomists,  as  we  have  seen,  agree  that  both  Dinornis  and 
Apteryx  are  more  nearly  allied  to  the  cassowaries  and  emus  than 
to  the  ostriches  and  rlieas;  and  we  see  that  the  form  of  the 
sea-bottom  suggests  a  former  connection  with  North  Australia 
and  New  Guinea — the  very  region  where  these  types  most 
abound,  and  where  in  all  probability  they  originated.  The  sug- 
gestion that  all  the  Struthious  birds  of  the  world  sprang  from 
a  common  ancestor  at  no  very  remote  period,  and  that  their  ex- 
isting distribution  is  due  to  direct  land  communication  between 
the  countries  they  noxo  inhabit,  is  one  utterly  opposed  to  all 
sound  principles  of  reasoning  in  questions  of  geographical  dis- 
tribution ;  for  it  depends  upon  two  assumptions,  both  of  which 
are  at  least  doubtful,  if  not  certainly  false — the  first,  that  their 
distribution  over  the  globe  has  never  in  past  ages  been  very 
different  from  what  it  is  now;  and  the  second,  that  the  ances- 
tral forms  of  these  birds  never  had  the  power  of  flight.  As  to  the 
first  assumption,  we  have  found  in  almost  every  case  that  groups 
now  scattered  over  two  or  more  continents  formerly  lived  in 
intervening  areas  of  existing  land.  Thus,  the  marsupials  of 
South  America  and  Australia  are  connected  by  forms  which 
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lived  in  North  America  and  Europe ;  the  camels  of  Asia  and 
the  llamas  of  the  Andes  had  many  extinct  common  ancestors  in 
North  America ;  the  lemure  of  Africa  and  Asia  had  their  ances- 
tors in  Europe,  as  did  the  trogons  of  South  America,  Africa, 
and  tropical  Asia.  But,  besides  this  general  evidence,  we  have 
direct  proof  that  the  Struthious  birds  had  a  wider  range  in  past 
times  than  now.  Remains  of  extinct  rheas  have  been  found  in 
Central  Brazil,  and  those  of  ostriches  in  North  India ;  while  re- 
mains believed  to  be  of  Struthious  birds  arc  found  in  the  Eo- 
cene deposits  of  England ;  and  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  North 
America  have  yielded  the  extraordinary  toothed  bird  Ilespcr- 
ornis,  which  Professor  O.  Marsh  declares  to  liave  been  "  a  car- 
nivorous swimming  ostrich." 

As  to  the  second  point,  we  have  the  remarkable  fact  that  all 
known  birds  of  this  group  have  not  only  the  rudiments  of  wing- 
bones,  but  also  the  rudiments  of  wings;  that  is,  an  external 
limb  bearing  rigid  quills  or  largely  developed  plumes.  In  the 
cassowary  these  wing-feathers  are  induced  to  long  spines  like 
porcupine-quills,  while  even  in  the  Apteryx  the  minute  external 
wing  bears  a  series  of  nearly  twenty  stiff  quill-like  feathers.* 
These  facts  render  it  probable  that  the  Struthious  birds  do  not 
owe  their  imperfect  wings  to  a  direct  evolution  from  a  reptilian 
type,  but  to  a  retrograde  development  from  some  low  form  of 
winged  birds,  analogous  to  that  which  has  produced  the  dodo 
and  the  solitaire  from  the  more  highly  developed  pigeon-type. 
Professor  Marsh  has  proved  that,  so  far  back  as  the  Cretaceous 
period,  the  two  great  forms  of  birds — those  with  a  keeled  sternum 
and  fairly  developed  wings,  and  those  with  a  convex  keelless 
sternum  and  rudimentary  wings — already  existed  side  by  side ; 
while  in  the  still  earlier  Archoeopteryx  of  the  Jurassic  period 
we  have  a  bird  with  well-developed  wings,  and  therefore  prob- 
ably with  a  keeled  sternum.  We  are  evidently,  therefore,  very 
far  from  a  knowledge  of  the  earlier  stages  of  bird-life,  and  our 
acquaintance  with  the  various  forms  that  have  existed  is  scanty 
in  the  extreme;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  birds  acquired  wings 

*  See  figure  in  Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute^  Vol.  III.,  PInte  12  6, 
Fig.  2. 
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and  feathei-s,  and  some  f*  l  flight,  before  they  developed 

a  keeled  sternuni,  since  ^  .  see  that  bats  with  no  sneh  keel  fly 
very  well.  Since,  theref  re,  the  Strnthious  birds  all  have  per- 
fect featliers,  and  all  have  rudimentary  wings  which  are  ana- 
tomically those  of  true  birds,  not  the  rudimentary  forelegs  of 
reptiles,  and  since  we  know  that  in  many  higher  groups  of  birds 
— as  the  pigeons  and  the  rails — the  wings  have  become  more  or 
less  aborted,  and  the  keel  of  the  sternum  gi'eatly  reduced  in  size 
by  disuse,  it  seems  probable  that  the  very  remote  ancestors  of 
the  rhea,  the  cassowary,  and  the  Apteryx  were  true  flying  birds, 
although  not  perhaps  provided  with  a  keeled  sternum,  or  pos- 
sessing very  great  powei*s  of  flight.  But,  in  addition  to  the  pos- 
sible ancestral  power  of  flight,  we  have  the  undoubted  fact  that 
the  rhea  and  the  emu  both  swim  freely,  the  former  having  been 
seen  swimming  from  island  to  island  off  the  coast  of  Patagonia. 
This,  tiiken  in  connection  with  the  wonderful  aquatic  ostrich 
of  the  Cretaceous  period  discovered  by  Professor  Marsh,  opens 
up  fresh  possibilities  of  migration ;  while  the  immense  antiquity 
thus  given  to  the  group,  and  their  universal  distribution  in  past 
time,  render  all  suggestions  of  special  modes  of  communication 
between  the  parts  of  the  globe  in  which  their  scattered  remnants 
ncno  happen  to  exist  altogether  superfluous  and  misleading. 

Tlie  bearing  of  this  argument  on  our  present  subject  is  that, 
so  far  as  accounting  for  the  presence  of  wingless  birds  in  New 
Zealand  is  concerned,  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any 
possible  connection  by  way  of  a  southern  continent  or  antarc- 
tic islands  with  South  America  and  South  Africa,  because  the 
nearest  allies  of  its  nioas  and  kiwis  are  the  cassowaries  and  emus ; 
and  we  have  distinct  indications  of  a  former  land-extension  tow- 
ards North  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  which  is  exactly  what  we 
require  for  the  original  entrance  of  the  Struthious  type  into  the 
New  Zealand  area. 

Winged  Birds  and  Lower  Vertebrates  of  New  Zealand, — Hav- 
ing given  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  New  Zealand  fauna  else- 
where,* I  need  only  here  point  out  its  bearing  on  the  hypothesis 
now  advanced,  of  the  former  land-connection  having  been  with 
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Nortli  Anstraliti,  New  Guinea,  ^  -^  Western  Pacific  islands, 
rather  than  with  the  temperate  regi       of  Australia. 

Of  the  Australian  genera  of  birds  vhich  are  found  also  in 
New  Zealand,  almost  every  one  rangetj  also  into  New  Guinea 
or  the  Pacific  islands,  while  the  few  tliat  do  not  extend  beyond 
Australia  are  found  in  its  northern  districts.  As  regards  the 
peculiar  New  Zealand  genera,  all  whose  affinities  can  be  traced 
are  allied  to  birds  which  belong  to  the  tropical  parts  of  the 
Australian  Region ;  while  the  starling  family,  to  which  four  of 
the  most  remarkable  New  Zealand  birds  belong  (the  genera 
Creadion,  Ileterolocha,  and  Callseas),  is  totally  wanting  in  tem- 
perate Australia  and  is  comparatively  scarce  in  the  entire  Aus- 
tralian Region,  but  is  abundant  in  the  Oriental  Region,  with  which 
New  Guinea  and  tlie  Moluccas  are  in  easy  communication.  It 
is  certainly  a  most  suggestive  fact  that  there  are  more  than  six- 
ty genera  of  birds  peculiar  to  the  Australian  continent  (with 
Tasmania),  many  of  them  almost  or  quite  confined  to  its  tem- 
perate portions,  and  that  no  single  one  of  these  should  be  repre- 
sented in  temperate  New  Zealand.'  The  affinities  of  the  living 
and  more  higlily  organized  no  less  than  those  of  the  extinct  and 
wingless  birds  strikingly  accord  with  the  line  of  communication 
indicated  by  the  deep  submarine  bank  connecting  these  temper- 
ate islands  with  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Australian  Region. 

Tlie  reptiles,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  birds.  The  lizards  belong  to  three  genera — Hinulia  and 
Mocoa,  which  have  a  wide  range  in  the  Eastern  tropics  and  the 
Pacific  and  Malayan  regions,  as  well  as  Australia;  and  Naulti- 
nus,  a  genus  peculiar  to  New  Zealand,  but  belonging  to  a  family 
(Geckotidce)  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
world.  Australia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  three  small  but  pecul- 
iar families,  and  no  less  than  thirty-six  peculiar  genera  of  liz- 
ards, many  of  which  are  confined  to  its  temperate  regions,  but 
no  one  of  them  extends  to  temperate  New  Zealand.     The  ex- 

*  111  my  "Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals,"  Vol.1.,  p.  541,  T  have  given  two 
peculiar  Australian  genem  {Orthonyx  and  THbonyx)  as  occuning  in  New  Zealand. 
But  the  former  has  been  found  in  New  Guinea,  while  the  New  Zealand  bird  is  con- 
sidered to  form  a  distinct  genus,  CUtonyx ;  and  the  latter  inhabits  Tasmania,  and 
was  recorded  from  New  Zealand  through  an  error  (see  /6i«,  1873,  p.  427). 
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traordinary  lizard-like  Ilaiteria  punctata  of  New  2^aland  forms 
of  itself  a  distinct  order  of  reptiles,  in  some  respects  intermedi- 
ate between  lizards  and  crocodiles,  and  having  therefore  no  af- 
linity  with  any  living  animal. 

The  only  representative  of  the  Amphibia  in  New  Zealand  is 
a  solitary  frog  of  a  peculiar  genus  {Liopelma  HochMetieri) ;  but 
it  has  no  affinity  for  any  of  the  Australian  frogs,  which  are  nu- 
merous, and  belong  to  eleven  distinct  families;  while  the  Lio- 
pelma belongs  to  a  very  different  family  (Bombinatoridae),  con- 
lined  to  Europe  and  temperate  South  America. 

Of  the  fresh-water  fishes  we  need  only  say  here  that  none 
belong  to  peculiar  Australian  types,  but  are  related  to  those  of 
temperate  South  America  or  of  Asia. 

The  Invertebrate  classes  are  comparatively  little  known,  and 
their  modes  of  dispersal  are  so  varied  and  exceptional  that  the 
facts  presented  by  their  distribution  can  add  little  weight  to 
those  already  adduced.  We  will  therefore  now  proceed  to  the 
conclusions  which  can  fairly  be  drawn  from  the  general  facts  of 
New  Zealand  natural  history  already  known  to  us. 

Deductions  frmn  the  Peculiarities  of  the  New  Zealand  Fanna, 
— The  total  absence  (or  extreme  scarcity)  of  mammals  in  New 
Zealand  obliges  us  to  place  its  union  with  North  Australia  and 
New  Guinea  at  a  very  remote  epoch.  We  must  either  go  back 
to  a  time  when  Australia  itself  had  not  yet  received  the  ances- 
tral  forms  of  its  present  marsupials  and  monotremes,  or  we  must 
suppose  that  the  portion  of  Australia  with  which  New  Zealand 
was  connected  was  then  itself  isolated  from  the  mainland,  and 
was  thus  without  a  mammalian  population.  We  shall  see  in 
our  next  chapter  that  there  are  certain  facts  in  the  distribution 
of  plants,  no  less  than  in  the  geological  structure  of  the  country, 
which  favor  the  latter  view.  But  we  must  on  any  supposition 
place  the  union  very  far  back,  to  account  for  the  total  want  of 
identity  between  the  winged  birds  of  New  Zealand  and  those 
peculiar  to  Australia,  and  a  similar  want  of  accordance  in  the 
lizards,  the  fresh-water  fishes,  and  the  more  important  insect- 
groups  of  the  two  countries.  From  what  we  know  of  the  long 
geological  duration  of  the  generic  types  of  these  groups,  we 
must  certainly  go  back  to  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Tertiary 
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period  at  least,  in  order  that  there  should  be  such  a  complete 
disseverance  as  exists  between  the  characteristic  animals  of  the 
two  countries ;  and  we  must  further  suppose  that,  since  their 
separation,  there  has  been  no  subsequent  union  or  suflSciently 
near  approach  to  allow  of  any  important  intermigration,  even 
of  winged  birds,  between  them.  It  seems  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  Bampton  shoal,  west  of  New  Caledonia,  and  Lord  Howe's 
Island  farther  south,  formed  the  western  limits  of  that  exten- 
sive land  in  which  the  great  wingless  birds  and  other  isolated 
members  of  the  New  Zealand  fauna  were  developed.  Whether 
this  early  land  extended  eastward  to  the  Chatham  Islands  and 
southward  to  the  Macquaries,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ; 
but  as  the  intervening  sea  appears  to  be  not  more  than  about 
1500  fathoms  deep,  it  is  quite  possible  that  such  an  amount  of 
subsidence  may  have  occurred.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  there 
may  have  been  an  extension  northward  to  the  Kcrmadcc  Islands, 
and  even  farther  to  the  Tonga  and  Fiji  Islands,  though  this  is 
hardly  probable,  or  we  should  find  more  community  between 
their  productions  and  those  of  New  Zealand. 

A  southern  extension  towards  the  antarctic  continent  at  a 
somewhat  later  period  seems  more  probable,  as  affording  an  easy 
passage  for  the  numerous  species  of  South  American  and  ant- 
arctic plants,  and  also  for  the  identical  and  closely  allied  fresh- 
M'ater  fishes  of  these  countries. 

The  subsequent  breaking -up  of  this  extensive  land  into  a 
number  of  separate  islands  in  which  the  distinct  species  of  moa 
and  kiwi  were  developed,  their  union  at  a  later  period,  and  the 
final  submergence  of  all  but  the  existing  islands,  are  pure  hy- 
potheses, which  seem  necessary  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  so 
many  species  of  these  birds  in  a  small  area,  but  of  which  we  have 
no  independent  proof.  There  are,  however,  some  other  facts 
which  would  be  explained  by  it,  as  the  presence  of  three  peculiar 
but  alh'ed  genera  of  starlings,  the  three  species  of  parrots  of  the 
genus  Nestor,  and  the  six  distinct  rails  of  the  genus  Ocydromus, 
as  well  as  the  numerous  species  in  some  of  the  peculiar  New 
Zealand  genera  of  plants,  which  seem  less  likely  to  have  been 
developed  in  a  single  area  than  when  isolated,  and  thus  pre- 
served from  the  counteracting  influence  of  intercrossing. 
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In  the  present  state  of  onr  knowledge,  these  seem  all  the  con- 
clusions we  can  arrive  at  from  a  study  of  the  New  Zealand  fauna ; 
but  as  we  fortunately  possess  a  verv  full  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  flora  of  New  Zealand,  as  well  as  of  that  of  Australia  and 
the  south  temperate  lands  genemlly,  it  will  be  well  to  see  how 
far  these  conclusions  are  supported  by  the  facts  of  plant-distri- 
bution, and  what  further  indications  they  afford  us  of  the  early 
history  of  these  most  interesting  countries.  This  inquiry  is  of 
suflScient  importance  to  occupy  a  separate  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  FLORA  OF  NEW  ZEALAND :  ITS  AFFINITIES  AND  PROBABLE 

ORIGIN. 

Relations  of  the  New  Zealand  Flora  to  that  of  Austmlia. — General  Features  of  the 
Australian  Flora. — The  Floras  of  Southeastern  and  Southwestern  Australia. — Geo- 
logical Explanation  of  the  Differences  of  these  two  Floras. — The  Origin  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Element  in  the  New  Zealand  Flora. — Tropical  Character  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Flora  Explained. — Species  Common  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  mostly 
Temperate  Forms. — Why  Easily  Dispersed  Plants  have  often  Restricted  Ranges. — 
Summary  and  Conclusion  on  the  New  Zealand  Flora. 

Although  plants  have  means  of  dispersal  far  exceeding  those 
possessed  by  animals,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  comparatively  few 
species  are  carried  for  very  great  distances,  and  the  flora  of  a 
country  taken  as  a  whole  usually  affords  trustworthy  indications 
of  its  past  history.  Plants,  too,  are  more  numerous  in  species 
than  the  higher  animals,  and  are  almost  always  better  known ; 
their  aflinities  have  been  more  systematically  studied ;  and  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed  that  no  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
fauna  of  a  country  can  be  sound  which  does  not  also  explain, 
or  at  least  harmonize  with,  the  distribution  and  relations  of  its 
flora. 

The  relations  of  the  flora  of  New  Zealand  to  that  of  Australia 
have  long  formed  an  insoluble  enigma  for  botanists.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  in  his  most  instructive  and  masterly  essay  on  the  flora 
of  Australia,  says,  "  Under  whatever  aspect  I  regard  the  flora 
of  Australia  and  of  New  Zealand,  I  find  all  attempts  to  theorize 
on  the  possible  causes  of  their  community  of  feature  frustrated 
by  anomalies  in  distribution  such  as  I  believe  no  two  other  simi- 
larly situated  countries  in  the  globe  present.  Everywhere  else 
I  recognize  a  parallelism  or  harmony  in  the  main  common  feat- 
ures of  contiguous  floras,  which  conveys  the  impression  of  their 
generic  affinity,  at  least,  being  affected  by  migration  from  centres 

29 
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of  dispersion  in  one  of  them,  or  in  some  adjacent  country.  In 
this  case  it  is  widely  different.  Regarding  the  question  from 
the  Austrah'an  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state 
of  science,  to  reconcile  the  fact  of  Acacia,  Eucalyptus,  Casuarina, 
Callitris,  etc.,  being  absent  in  New  zJealand  with  any  theory  of 
transoceanic  migration  that  may  be  adopted  to  explain  tlie  pres- 
ence of  other  Australian  plants  in  New  Zealand ;  and  it  is  very 
diflScult  to  conceive  of  a  time  or  of  conditions  that  could  ex- 
plain these  anomalies,  except  by  going  back  to  epochs  when  the 
prevalent  botanical  as  well  as  geographical  features  of  each  were 
widely  different  from  what  they  are  now.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  I  regard  the  question  from  the  New  Zealand  point  of  view,  I 
find  such  broad  features  of  resemblance,  and  so  many  connect- 
ing-links that  aflFord  irresistible  evidence  of  a  close  botanical 
connection,  that  I  cannot  abandon  the  conviction  that  these  great 
differences  will  present  the  least  difficulties  to  whatever  theory 
may  explain  the  whole  case."  I  will  now  state,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, what  are  the  facts  above  referred  to  as  being  of  so  anoma- 
lous a  character,  and  there  is  little  difficulty  in  doing  so,  as  we 
have  them  fully  set  forth,  with  admirable  clearness,  in  the  essay 
above  alluded  to,  and  in  the  same  writer's  "  Introduction  to  the 
Flora  of  New  Zealand,"  only  requiring  some  slight  modifica- 
tions, owing  to  the  later  discoveries  which  are  given  in  the 
''  Handbook  of  the  New  Zealand  Flora." 

Confining  ourselves  always  to  flowering  plants,  we  find  that 
the  flora  of  New  Zealand  is  a  very  poor  one,  considering  the 
extent  of  surface,  and  the  favorable  conditions  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate. It  consists  of  935  species,  our  own  islands  possessing 
about  1500;  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  are  peculiar, 
there  being  no  less  than  677  endemic  species  and  32  endemic 
genera. 

Out  of  the  258  species  not  peculiar  to  New  Zealand,  no  less 
than  222  are  Australian,  but  a  considerable  number  of  these  ai-e 
also  antarctic,  South  American,  or  European ;  so  that  there  are 
only  about  100  species  absolutely  confined  to  New  Zealand  and 
Australia;  and,  what  is  important  as  indicating  a  somewhat  re- 
cent immigration,  only  six  of  these  belong  to  genera  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  two  countries,  and  hardly  any  to  the  larger  and 
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more  important  Australian  genera.  Many,  too,  are  rare  species 
in  both  countries,  and  are  often  alpines. 

Far  more  important  are  the  relations  of  the  genera  and  fam- 
ilies of  the  two  countries.  All  the  natural  orders  of  New  Zea- 
land are  found  in  Australia  except  three  —  Coriarise,  a  widely 
scattered  group  found  in  South  Europe,  the  Himalayas,  and  the 
Andes  ;  Escalloniea?,  a  widely  distributed  group ;  and  Chloran- 
thaceae,  found  in  tropical  Asia,  Japan,  Polynesia,  and  South 
America.  Out  of  a  total  of  303  New  Zealand  genera,  no  less 
than  251  are  Australian,  and  60  of  these  are  almost  peculiar  to 
the  two  countries,  only  32,  however,  being  absolutely  confined 
to  them.  In  the  three  large  orders  Composite,  Orchidese,  and 
Gramineae,  the  genera  are  almost  identical  in  the  two  countries, 
while  the  species — in  the  two  former  especially — are  mostly  dis- 
tinct. 

Here,  then,  wo  have  apparently  a  wonderful  resemblance  be- 
tween the  New  Zealand  flora  and  that  of  Australia,  indicated  by 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  non-peculiar  species,  and  more  than 
nine  tenths  of  the  non-peculiar  genera  (255)  being  Australian. 
But  now  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  question. 

There  are  in  Australia  seven  great  genera  of  plants,  each  con- 
taining more  than  100  species,  all  widely  spread  over  the  coun- 
try, and  all  highly  characteristic  Australian  forms — Acacia,  Eu- 
calyptus, Melaleuca,  Leucopogon,  Stylidium,  Grevillea,  and  Ha- 
kea.  These  are  entirely  absent  from  New  Zealand,  except  one 
species  of  Leucopogon,  a  genus  which  also  has  representatives 
in  the  Malayan  and  Pacific  islands.  Sixteen  more  Australian 
genera  have  over  fifty  species  each,  and  of  these  eight  are  totally 
absent  from  New  Zealand,  five  are  represented  by  one  or  two 
species,  and  only  two  arc  fairly  represented ;  but  these  two — 
Drosera  and  Ilelichrysum — are  very  wide-spread  genera,  and 
might  have  reached  New  Zealand  from  other  countries  than 
Australia. 

But  this  by  no  means  exhausts  the  differences  between  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  No  less  than  seven  important  Austra- 
liaa  natural  orders  —  Dilleniaceae,  Buettneriaceoe,  Polygalese, 
Tremandrese,  Casuarineae,  Hsemodoraceffi,  and  Xyridese — are  en- 
tirely wanting  in  New  Zealand ;  and  several  others  which  are 
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excessively  abundant  and  highly  characteristic  of  the  former 
country  are  very  poorly  represented  in  the  latter.  Thns,  Legn- 
rainosae  are  extremely  abundant  in  Australia,  where  there  are 
over  1000  species  belonging  to  about  100  genera,  many  of  them 
altogether  peculiar  to  the  country;  yet  in  New  Zealand  this 
great  order  is  most  scantily  represented,  there  being  only  five 
genera  and  thirteen  species ;  and  only  two  of  these  genera, 
Swainsonia  and  Clianthus,  are  Australian ;  and  as  the  latter  con- 
sists of  but  two  species,  it  may  as  well  have  passed  from  New 
Zealand  to  Australia  as  the  other  way,  or  more  probably  from 
some  third  country  to  them  both.  Goodeniaceae,  with  twenty 
genera  and  230  species  Australian,  has  but  two  species  in  New 
2^1and,  and  one  of  these  is  a  salt-marsh  plant  found  also  in 
Tasmania  and  in  Chili ;  and  four  other  large  Australian  orders 
— Rhamneaj,  Myoporinea?,  Proteaceoe,  and  Santalacesa  —  have 
very  few  representatives  in  New  Zealand. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  great  fact  we  have  to  explain  and  ac- 
count for  is  the  undoubted  aflSnity  of  the  New  Zealand  flora 
to  that  of  Australia,  but  an  aflinity  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  least  predominant  and  least  peculiar  portion  of  that  flora, 
leaving  the  most  predominant,  most  characteristic,  and  most 
widely  distributed  portion  absolutely  unrepresented.  We  must, 
however,  be  careful  not  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  affinity 
witli  Australia,  apparently  implied  by  the  fact  that  nearly  six 
sevenths  of  the  New  Zealand  genera  are  also  Australian,  for,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  a  very  large  number  of  these  are  Euro- 
pean, antarctic.  South  American,  or  Polynesian  genera,  whose 
presence  in  the  two  contiguous  areas  only  indicates  a  common 
oricjin.  About  one  eighth  only  are  absolutely  confined  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  (thirty-two  genera),  and  even  of  these 
several  are  better  represented  in  New  Zealand  than  in  Austra- 
lia, and  may  therefore  have  passed  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 
No  less  than  174  of  the  New  Zealand  genera  are  temperate  South 
American,  many  being  also  antarctic  or  European ;  while  oth- 
ers, again,  are  especially  tropical  or  Polynesian  ;  yet  undoubted- 
ly a  larger  proportion  of  the  natural  orders  and  genera  are 
common  to  Australia  than  to  any  other  country,  so  that  we  may 
say  that  the  basis  of  the  flora  is  Australian  with  a  large  inter- 
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mixture  of  northern  and  southern  temperate  forms  and  others 
which  have  remote  world-wide  affinities. 

General  Features  of  the  Australian  Flora^  and  its  Probable 
Origin, — Before  proceeding  to  point  out  how  the  peculiarities 
of  the  New  Zealand  flora  may  be  best  accounted  for,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  briefly  what  are  the  main  peculiarities  of  Aus- 
tralian vegetation,  from  which  so  important  a  part  of  that  of 
New  Zealand  has  evidently  been  derived. 

The  actual  Australian  flora  consists  of  two  great  divisions — a 
temperate  and  a  tropical,  the  temperate  being  again  divisible 
into  an  eastern  and  a  western  portion.  Everything  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Australian  flora  belongs  to  the  temperate  divi- 
sion (though  these  often  overspread  the  whole  continent),  in 
which  are  found  almost  all  the  remarkable  Australian  types  of 
vegetation  and  the  numerous  genera  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the 
world.  Contrary  to  what  occurs  in  most  other  countries,  the 
tropical  is  far  less  rich  in  species  and  genera  than  the  temperate 
region,  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  it  contains  compara- 
tively few  peculiar  species  and  very  few  peculiar  genera.  Al- 
though the  area  of  tropical  Australia  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  temperate  portions,  and  it  has  now  been  pretty  well  explored 
botanically,  it  has  less  than  half  as  many  species.*  Nearly  500 
of  its  species  are  identical  with  Indian  or  Malayan  plants,  or  are 


<  Sir  Joseph  Iluokcr  informs  mo  tlint  tlie  number  of  tropicnl  Austrnlinn  plants  dis- 
covered within  the  hist  twenty  years  is  very  great,  and  that  the  statement  as  above 
mnde  may  have  to  be  modified.  Looking,  liowever,  at  the  enormous  disproportion 
of  tlie  figures  given  in  tiio  *'  Introductory  Essay  "  in  IS.")!)  (2200  tropical  to  6800  tem- 
perate s])ecies),  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  a  great  difference  should  not  still  exist, 
at  all  events  as  regards  species.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  also  doubts  the  generally  greater 
richness  of  tropical  over  temperate  floras  which  I  have  taken  as  olmost  an  axiom. 
He  says,  "Taking  similar  areas  to  Australia  in  the  Western  World — eg,  tropical 
Africa  north  of  20^  as  against  temperate  Africa  and  Europe  up  to  47° — I  suspect 
that  the  latter  would  present  more  genera  and  species  than  the  foimer."  This,  how- 
ever, appears  to  me  to  be  hardly  a  case  in  point,  because  Europe  is  a  distinct  conti- 
nent from  Africa,  and  has  had  a  very  different  past  history.  A  closer  parallel  may  per- 
haps be  found  in  equal  areas  of  Brazil  and  south  temperate  America,  or  of  Mexico 
and  the  Southern  United  States,  in  both  of  which  cases  I  suppose  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  tropical  areas  are  far  the  richest.  Temperate  South  Africa  is,  no 
doubt,  always  quoted  as  richer  than  an  equal  area  of  tropical  Africa,  or  perhaps  than 
any  part  of  the  world  of  equal  extent,  but  this  is  admitted  to  be  an  exceptional  case. 
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very  close  representatives  of  tliein ;  wliile  there  are  more  than 
200  Indian  genera  contined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  tropical 
portion  of  Australia.  The  remainder^of  the  tropical  flora  con- 
sists of  certain  species  and  genera  of  temperate  Australia  which 
range  over  the  whole  continent,  but  these  form  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  peculiarly  Australian  genera. 

These  remarkable  facts  clearly  point  to  one  conclusion — that 
the  flora  of  tropic»al  Australia  is,  comparatively,  recent  and  de- 
rivative. If  we  imagine  the  greater  part  of  North  Australia  to 
have  been  submerged  beneath  the  ocean,  from  which  it  rose  in 
the  middle  or  latter  part  of  the  Tertiary  period,  oflEering  an  ex- 
tensive area  ready  to  be  covered  by  such  suitable  forms  of  vege- 
tation as  could  tirst  reach  it,  something  like  the  present  condi- 
tion of  things  would  inevitably  arise.  From  the  north  wide- 
spread Indian  and  Malay  plants  would  quickly  enter ;  while  from 
the  south  the  most  dominant  forms  of  temperate  Australia,  and 
such  as  were  best  adapted  to  the  tropical  climate  and  arid  soil, 
would  intermingle  with  them.  Even  if  numerous  islands  had 
occupied  the  area  of  Northern  Australia  for  long  periods  an- 
terior to  the  linal  elevation,  very  much  the  same  state  of  things 
would  result. 

The  existence  in  North  and  Northeast  Australia  of  enormous 
areas  covered  with  Cretaceous  and  other  Secondary  deposits,  as 
well  as  extensive  Tertiary  formations,  lends  support  to  the  view 
that  during  very  long  epochs  temperate  Australia  was  cut  off 
from  all  close  connection  with  the  tropical  and  northern  lands 
by  a  wide  extent  of  sea;  and  this  isolation  is  exactly  what  was 
required  in  order  to  bring  about  the  wonderful  amount  of  spe- 
cialization and  the  high  development  manifested  by  the  typical 
Australian  flora.  Before  proceeding  further,  however,  let  us 
examine  this  flora  itself,  so  far  as  regards  its  component  parts 
and  probable  past  history. 

The  Floras  of  Southeastern  and  Southwestern  Anstralia. — 
The  peculiarities  presented  by  the  southeastern  and  southwest- 
ern subdivisions  of  the  flora  of  temperate  Australia  are  most  in- 
teresting and  suggestive,  and  are,  perhaps,  unparalleled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Southwest  Australia  is  far  less  exten- 
sive than  the  southeastern  division — less  varied  in  soil  and  cli- 
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mate,  with  do  lofty  mountains,  and  much  sandy  dessrt ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  it  contains  an  equally  rich  flora  and  a  far  greater 
proportion  of  peculiar  species  and  genera  of  plants.  As  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  remarks,  "What  differences  there  are  in  condi- 
tions would,  judging  from  analogy  with  other  countries,  favor 
the  idea  that  Southeastern  Australia,  from  its  far  greater  area, 
many  large  rivers,  extensive  tracts  of  mountainous  country  and 
humid  forests,  would  present  much  the  most  extensive  flora,  of 
which  only  the  dryer  types  could  extend  into  Southwestern  Aus- 
tralia. But  such  is  not  the  case ;  for  though  the  far  greater  area 
is  much  the  best  explored,  presents  more  varied  conditions,  and 
is  tenanted  by  a  larger  number  of  natural  orders  and  genera, 
these  contain  fewer  species  by  several  hundreds.'' ' 

The  fewer  genera  of  Southwestern  Australia  are  due  almost 
wholly  to  the  absence  of  the  numerous  European,  antarctic,  and 
South  American  types  found  in  the  southeastern  region  ;  while 
in  purely  Australian  types  it  is  far  the  richer,  for,  while  it  con- 
tains most  of  those  found  in  the  east,  it  has  a  large  number  alto- 
gether peculiar  to  it ;  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  states  that "  there 
are  about  180  genera,  out  of  600,  in  Southwestern  Australia 
that  are  either  not  found  at  all  in  Southeastern,  or  that  are  rep- 
resented there  by  a  very  few  species  only,  and  these  180  genera 
include  nearly  1100  species." 

Geological  Explanation  of  the  Differences  of  these  Two  Florae, 
— These  facts  again  clearly  point  to  the  conclusion  that  South- 
western Australia  is  the  remnant  of  the  more  extensive  and 
more  isolated  portion  of  the  continent  in  which  the  peculiar 
Australian  flora  was  principally  developed.  The  existence  there 
of  a  very  large  area  of  granite — 800  miles  in  length  by  nearly 
500  in  maximum  w^dth — indicates  such  an  extension ;  for  this 
granitic  mass  was  certainly  once  buried  under  piles  of  stratified 

*  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  thinks  that  later  discoveries  in  the  Australian  Alps  and  other 
parts  of  East  and  South  Australia  may  have  greatly  modified,  or  perhnps  reversed,  the 
above  estimate.  But  even  if  this  should  be  the  case,  the  small  area  of  Southwest  Aus- 
tralia will  still  be,  proportionally,  far  the  richer  of  the  two.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  tiie  enormous  mass  of  facts  contained  in  Mr.  Bentham's  **  Flora  Australiensis*' 
should  be  tabulated  and  compared  by  some  competent  botanist,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
various  relations  of  its  wondeiful  vegetation  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  by  Sir 
Joieph  Hooker  with  the  materials  available  twenty-one  years  ago. 
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rock,  since  denuded,  and  then  formed  the  nacleas  of  the  old 
Western  Australian  continent.  If  we  take  the  1000-fathom  line 
around  the  southern  part  of  Australia  to  represent  the  probable 
extension  of  this  old  land,  we  shall  see  that  it  would  give  a  wide 
additional  area  south  of  the  Great  Australian  Bight,  and  form  a 
continent  which,  even  if  the  greater  part  of  tropical  Australia 
were  submerged,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  development  of  a 
peculiar  and  abundant  flora.  We  must  also  remember  that  an 
elevation  of  GOOO  feet,  added  to  the  vast  amount  which  has  been 
taken  away  by  denudation,  would  change  the  whole  country,  in- 
cluding what  are  now  the  deserts  of  the  interior,  into  a  moun- 
tainous and  well- watered  region. 

But,  while  this  rich  and  peculiar  flora  was  in  process  of  forma- 
tion, the  eastern  portion  of  the  continent  must  either  have  been 
widely  separated  from  the  western,  or  had  perhaps  not  yet  risen 
from  the  ocean.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country  consists 
of  Palaeozoic  and  Secondary  formations,  with  granite  and  met^i- 
morphic  rocks — the  Secondary  deposits  being  largely  developed 
on  both  sides  of  the  central  range,  extending  the  whole  length 
of  the  continent  from  Tasmania  to  Cape  York,  and  constituting 
the  greater  part  of  tlie  plateau  of  the  Blue  Mountains  and  other 
lofty  ranges.  During  some  portion  of  the  Secondary  period, 
therefore,  this  side  of  Australia  must  have  been  almost  wholly 
submerged  beneath  the  ocean;  and  if  we  suppose  that  during 
this  time  the  western  part  of  the  continent  was  at  nearly  its 
maximum  extent  and  elevation,  we  shall  have  a  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  the  great  difference  between  the  flora  of  Western 
and  Eastern  Australia,  since  the  latter  would  only  have  been 
al)]c  to  receive  immigmnts  from  the  former  at  a  later  period, 
and  in  a  more  or  less  fra^jmentarv  manner. 

If  we  examine  the  geological  map  of  Australia  (given  in  Stan- 
ford's "  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel,"  volume  "  Aus- 
tralasia''), we  shall  see  good  reason  to  conclude  that  the  eastern 
and  the  western  divisions  of  the  country  first  existed  as  separate 
islands,  and  only  became  united  at  a  comparatively  recent  epoch. 
This  is  indicated  by  an  enormous  stretch  of  Cretaceous  and  Ter- 
tiary formations  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  com- 
pletely across  the  continent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Murray  Eiver. 
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During  the  Cretaceous  period,  therefore,  and  probably  through- 
out a  considerable  portion  of  the  Tertiary  epoch,*  there  must 
have  been  a  wide  arm  of  the  sea  occupying  this  area,  dividing 
the  great  mass  of  land  on  the  west — the  true  seat  and  origin  of 
the  typical  Australian  flom — from  a  long  but  narrow  belt  of  land 
on  the  east,  indicated  by  the  continuous  mass  of  Secondary  and 
Palaeozoic  formations  already  refeiTcd  to,  which  extend  uninter- 
ruptedly from  Tasmania  to  Cape  York.  Whether  this  formed 
one  continuous  land,  or  was  broken  up  into  islands,  cannot  be 
positively  determined  ;  but  the  fact  that  no  marine  Tertiary  beds 
occur  in  the  whole  of  this  area  renders  it  probable  that  it  was 
almost,  if  not  quite,  continuous,  and  that  it  not  improbably  ex- 
tended across  to  what  is  now  New  Guinea.  At  this  epoch,  then 
(as  shown  in  the  accompanying  map),  Australia  would  consist  of 
a  very  large  and  fertile  western  island,  almost  or  quite  extra- 
tropical,  and  extending  from  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  Flindera 
range  in  South  Australia  to  about  150  miles  west  of  the  present 
west  coast,  and  southward  to  about  350  miles  south  of  the 
Great  Australian  Bight.  To  the  east  of  this,  at  a  distance  of 
from  250  to  400  miles,  extended  in  a  north  and  south  direction 
a  long  but  comparatively  narrow  island,  stretching  from  far 
south  of  Tasmania  to  New  Guinea;  while  the  crystalline  and 
Secondary  formations  of  central  North  Australia  probably  in- 
dicate the  existence  of  one  or  more  large  islands  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

The  eastern  and  the  western  islands — with  which  we  are  now 
chiefly  concerned — would  then  differ  considerably  in  their  vege- 
tation and  animal  life.  Tlie  western  and  more  ancient  land  al- 
ready possessed,  in  its  main  features,  the  peculiar  Australian 
flora,  and  also  the  ancestral  forms  of  its  strange  marsupial  fauna, 
both  of  which  it  had  probably  received  at  some  earlier  epoch  by 


^  From  an  cxnmiiiution  of  tlic  fossil  corals  of  the  Southwest  of  Victoria,  Professor 
P.  M.  Duncan  concludes  ^Hiiat  at  the  time  of  tiie  formation  of  these  deposits  the 
central  area  of  Australia  was  occupied  by  sea,  having  open  water  to  the  north,  with 
reefs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Java."  The  age  of  these  fossils  is  not  known,  but  as 
almost  all  are  extinct  species,  and  some  are  almost  identical  witli  European  Pliocene 
and  Miocene  species,  they  are  supposed  to  belong  to  a  corresponding  period  (Jouimal 
of  the  Geological  Society,  1870). 


io^ 


LSLAXI)  IM'V^ 


a  tcniiiin';irv  niiiuti  with  tlio  Asiatic  cuiitinent  over  what  is  now 
tliL'  Java  St'a,  Kastcrn  Aii^trrilia.  on  the  other  liaiid.  ixisses^ed 
only  tlic  nkliiiieiits  of  its  cxistiiijr  mixed  llora.  Otriveil  from 
thioo  distinct  Hnircfs.  Smiio  iniiionaiit  fragments  of  the  tv]>i- 
eal  Aiistniiiiiii  vegetation  ha<l  readied  it  acros;;  the  marine  strait, 
and  had  sorcaii  widelv,  owini^  to  the  soil,  eliinate.  and  irencral 


uiiiliiic. 


(■i:indilii)ii.-i  hi'lnj;  exactly  snited  to  it;  from  the  north  and  north- 
east a  triii>i(.'al  vegetation  of  I'olynesian  type  had  occupied  suit- 
able areas  in  the.  north ;  while  the  extension  southward  of  the 
Tasmaiiian  Petiinsnln,  aeoompanied,  probably,  as  now,  with  lofty 
mountains,  favored  the  immigration  of  south  temperate  forniti 
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from  whatever  antarctic  lands  or  islands  then  existed.  The 
marsupial  fauna  had  not  yet  reached  this  eastern  land,  which 
was,  however,  occupied  in  the  north  by  some  ancestral  Struthi- 
ous  birds,  which  had  entered  it  by  way  of  Xew  Guinea  through 
some  very  ancient  continental  extension,  and  of  which  the  emu, 
the  cassowaries,  the  extinct  Dromornis  of  Queensland,  and  the 
moas  and  kiwis  of  New  Zealand  are  the  modified  descendants. 

The  Origin  of  the  Australian  Element  in  the  Neio  Zealand 
Flora, — We  have  now  brought  down  the  history  of  Australia, 
as  deduced  from  its  geological  structure  and  the  strongly  mark- 
ed features  of  its  flora,  to  the  period  when  New  Zealand  was 
first  brought  into  close  connection  with  it  by  means  of  a  great 
northwestern  extension  of  that  country,  which,  as  already  ex- 
plained in  our  last  chapter,  is  so  clearly  indicated  by  the  form 
of  the  sea-bottom  (see  map,  p.  435).  The  condition  of  New 
Zealand  previous  to  this  event  is  very  obscure.  That  it  had 
long  existed  as  a  more  or  less  extensive  land  is  indicated  by  its 
ancient  sedimentary  rocks;  wliile  the  very  small  areas  occupied 
by  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  deposits  imply  that  much  of  the 
present  land  was  then  also  above  the  sea-level.  Tlie  country 
had  probably  at  that  time  a  scanty  vegetation  of  mixed  antarctic 
and  Polynesian  origin  ;*  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  it  would  be 
open  to  the  free  immigration  of  such  Australian  types  as  were 
suitable  to  its  climate,  and  which  Iiad  already  readied  the  troj>i<)al 
and  suhtropical portions  of  the  eastern  Australian  island.    It  is 


*  In  Dr.  Hector's  address  as  President  of  the  Wellington  Philosophical  Society, 
in  1872,  he  refers  to  the  fluviatile  deposits  of  early  Tertiary  or  Cretaceous  age  as 
containing  valuiible  deposits  of  coal,  and  adds,  ^*In  the  associated  sandstones  and 
shales  the  flora  of  the  period  lias  been  in  many  cases  well  preserved,  and  shows  that 
at  a  period  anterior  to  the  deposit  of  the  marine  stratnm  the  New  Zealand  area  was 
clothed  with  a  mixed  vegetation  of  dicotyledonous  leaves  and  ferns  that  in  general 
character  represent  those  which  now  constitute  the  flora  of  the  country.  It  would 
appear  from  the  recent  suiTcys  of  Dr.  Ilaast  that  the  large  saurian  reptiles  in  the 
Amur!  and  Waipara  beds,  the  collections  of  which  have  been  added  to  largely  during 
the  past  year  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Henry  Travcrs,  lived  during  the  formation  of 
these  coal-seams,  and  coeval  with  them  was  a  species  of  the  kauri-tree,  the  leaves  of 
which  have  been  found  imbedded  with  the  reptilian  bones."  He  goes  on  to  suggest 
that  "  even  at  this  remote  period,  New  Zealand  formed  part  of  an  area  that  possess- 
ed an  insular  flora,  the  peculiar  characters  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  the  pres- 
ent time." — Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute,  \o\,  V.,  p.  423. 
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here  that  we  obUiin  the  clew  to  those  strange  anomalies  and  con- 
tradictions presented  by  the  New  Zealand  flora  in  its  relation  to 
Australia,  which  have  been  so  clearly  set  forth  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  and  which  have  so  puzzled  botanists  to  account  for.  But 
these  apparent  anomalies  cease  to  present  any  difficulty  when  we 
see  that  the  Australian  plants  in  New  Zealand  were  acquired,  not 
directly,  but,  as  it  were,  at  second-hand,  by  union  with  an  island 
which  itself  had  as  yet  only  received  a  portion  of  the  flora.  And 
then  further  difficulties  were  placed  in  the  way  of  New  Zealand 
receiving  such  an  adequate  representation  of  that  portion  of  the 
flora  which  had  reached  East  Australia  as  its  climate  and  posi- 
tion entitled  it  to,  by  tlie  fact  of  tlie  union  being,  not  with  the 
temperate,  but  with  the  tropical  and  subtropical  portions  of  that 
island,  so  that  only  those  groups  could  be  acquired  which  were 
less  exclusively  temperate  and  had  already  established  them- 
selves in  tlie  warmer  portion  of  their  new  home. 

It  is  therefore  no  matter  of  surprise,  but  exactly  what  we 
should  expect,  that  the  great  mass  of  pre-eminently  temperate 
Australian  genera  should  be  absent  from  New  Zealand,  includ- 
ing the  w^iole  of  such  important  families  as  Dilleniaceae,  Tre- 
mandrere,  Buettneriaceae,  Polygalea?,  Casuarineie,  and  Iljemodo- 
raceae;  while  others,  such  as  lintacea^  Stackhousiea?,  Rhanmece, 
Myrtacete,  Proteacece,  and  Santalacea3,  are  represented  by  only 
a  few  species.  Thus,  too,  we  can  explain  the  absence  of  all  the 
peculiar  Australian  Leguminosse ;  for  these  were  still  mainly 
confined  to  the  great  western  island,  along  with  peculiar  Acacias 
and  Eucalypti,  which  at  a  later  period  spread  over  the  whole 
continent.  It  is  equally  accordant  with  the  view  we  are  main- 
taining that  among  the  groups  which  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  enu- 
merates as  "  keeping  up  the  features  of  extratropical  Austmlia  in 
its  tropical  quarter,"  several  should  have  reached  New  Zealand, 
such  as  Drosera,  some  Pittosporeae  and  Myoporineae,  with  a  few 
Proteacea>,  Logan iaceae,  and  Restiaceae;  for  most  of  these  are 
not  only  found  in  tropical  Australia,  but  also  in  the  Malayan  and 
Pacific  islands. 

Tropical  Character  of  the  New  Zealand  Flora  Explained. — In 
this  origin  of  the  New  Zealand  fauna  by  a  northwestern  route 
from  Northeastern  Australia,  we  find  also  an  explanation  of  the 
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remarkable  number  of  tropical  groups  of  plants  found  there ; 
for  though,  as  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  has  shown,  a  moist  and  uni- 
form climate  favors  the  extension  of  tropical  forms  in  the  tem- 
perate zone,  yet  some  means  must  be  afforded  them  for  reaching 
a  temperate  island.  On  carefully  going  through  the  "  Hand- 
book," and  comparing  its  indications  with  those  of  Bentham's 
"Flora  Australiensis,"  I  find  that  there  are  in  New  Zealand 
thirty-eight  thoroughly  tropical  genera,  thirty-three  of  which  are 
found  in  Australia — mostly  in  the  tropical  portion  of  it,  though 
a  few  are  temperate,  and  these  may  have  reached  it  through  New 
Zealand.*  To  these  we  must  add  thirty-two  more  genera,  which, 
though  chiefly  developed  in  temperate  Australia,  extend  into  the 
tropical  or  subtropical  portion  of  it,  and  may  well  have  reached 
New  Zealand  by  the  same  route. 

*  The  following  are  the  tropical  genera  common  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia : 

1.  Melicope.     Qiiccnslandf  Pacific  islands. 

2.  Kugenia,     Tropical  Australia,  Asia,  and  America. 

3.  Passijiora,     Queensland,  tropics  of  Old  World,  and  America. 

4.  Myrsine,     Tropical  and  temperate  Australia,  tropical  and  subtropical  regions. 

5.  Sapotn.     Australia,  Norfolk  Islands,  tropics. 
G.  Cyathodes.     Australia  and  Pacific  islands. 

7.  Parsousia.     Tropical  Australia  and  Asia. 

8.  (wenioatonia,     Queensland,  Polynesia,  Asia. 

9.  Mitrasacme.     Tropical  and  temperate  Australia,  India. 
10.  Jftovuza,     Tropical  Australia,  tropics. 

]  1.  Mazus.     Temperate  Australia,  India,  China. 

12.  Vitex.     Tropical  Australia,  tropical  and  subtropical. 

18.  Pisonia.     Tropical  Australia,  tropical  and  subtropical. 

14.  Aiternanihera.     Tropical  Australia,  India,  and  ^outh  America. 

15.  Tretranthera.     Tropical  Australia,  tropics. 

16.  Santalum.     Tropical  and  subtropical  Australia,  Pacific,  Malay  Island?. 

17.  Carumbitim.     Tropical  and  subtropical  Austrnlia,  Pacific  islands. 

18.  Elatostemma.     Subtropical  Australia,  Asia,  Pacific  islands. 

19.  Peperomia.     Tropical  and  subtropical  Australia,  tropics. 

20.  Piper,     Tropical  and  subtropical  Australia,  tropics. 

21.  Dacrydium,     Tasmania,  Malay,  and  Pacific  islands. 

22.  Dammara.     Tropical  Australia,  Malay,  and  Pacific  islands. 

23.  Dendrohium.     Tropical  Australia,  Eastern  tropics. 

24.  Bolbophylluin.     Tropical  and  subtropical  Australia,  tropics. 

2;1.  Sarcochilits.     Tropical  and  subtropical  Australia,  Fiji,  and  Malay  Islands. 

26.  Preycinetia,     Tropical  Australia,  tropical  Asia. 

27.  Cordyline.     Tropical  Australia,  Pacific  islands. 

28.  DianeUa.     Australia,  India,  Madagascar,  Pacific  islands. 

29.  Cyperns.     Australia,  tropical  regions  mainly. 

80.  Fimhrisfyfis.     Tropical  Australia,  tropical  regions. 

81.  PaspaluiH.     Tropical  and  subtropical  grasses. 

82.  Isachne.     Tropical  and  subtropical  grasses. 
38.  Sporoboiua.     'IVopical  and  subtropical  grasses. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  find  but  few  New  Zealand  genera  cer- 
tainly derived  from  Australia  which  are  especially  temperate, 
and  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  list  of  such  as  do  occur,  with  a 
few  remarks.     They  are  si.xteen  in  number,  as  follows : 

1.  Fennnntm  (1  sp.).   Tliis  genus  has  a  species  in  Norfolk  Island,  indicating  perhaps 

its  former  extension  to  the  northwest. 

2.  Pomaderris  (3  sp. ).     Two  species  are  common  to  temperate  Australia  and  New 

Zealand,  indicating  recent  transoceanic  migration. 

3.  Qulntinia  (2  sp.).     This  genus  has  winged  seeds,  facilitating  migration. 

4.  Olearia  (20  sp.).    Seeds  with  pappus. 

o.  Crojipedia  (2  sp.).     Seeds  with  pappus.     Alpine;  identical  with  Australian  spe- 

oies,  and  tiierefore  of  comparatively  recent  introduction. 
C.  Cclmisia  (25  sp.).     Seeds  with  pappus.    Onlv  three  Australian  species,  two  of 

wiiich  are  identical  witii  New  Zealand  forms ;  probahlr,  therefore,  derived  from 

New  Zealand. 

7.  Ozothamnus  (5  sp.).     Seeds  witii  pappus. 

8.  Epacris  (4  sp.).     Minute  seeds.     Some  species  arc  subtropical,  and  they  are  all 

found  in  the  northern  (warmer)  island  of  New  Zealand. 
0.  Archcria  (2  sp.).     Minute  seeds.     Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  only. 

10.  Ijogania  (3  sp.).     Small  seeds.     Alpine  plants. 

11.  Hedycarya  (1  sp.). 

12.  Chiloglottis  (1  sp.).     Minute  seeds.    In  Auckland  Islands.    Alpine  in  Australia. 

13.  Prasophyllum  (1  sp.).     Minute  seeds.     Identical  with  Australian  species. 

14.  Orthoceras  (1  sp.).     Minute  seeds.     Close  to  an  Australian  species. 

15.  Alepyrum  (I  sp.).     Ali>ine,  moss-like.     An  antarctic  type. 

10.  Dichelachne  (3  sp.).     Identical  wiih  Australian  species.     An  awned  gi*a8S. 

We  thus  see  that  there  are  special  features  in  most  of  these 
plants  that  would  facilitate  transmission  across  the  sea  between 
temperate  zVustralia  and  New  Zealand,  or  to  both  from  some 
antarctic  island  ;  and  the  fact  that  in  several  of  them  the  species 
are  absolutely  identical  shows  that  such  transmission  has  oc- 
curred in  geologically  recent  times. 

jSj)ecies  Cormno7i  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  mostly  Tem- 
perate Forms, — Let  us  now  take  the  species  which  are  common 
to  Xcw  Zealand  and  Australia,  but  found  nowhere  else,  and 
which  must  therefore  have  passed  from  one  country  to  the  other 
at  a  more  recent  period  than  the  mass  of  genera  with  which  we 
liave  hitherto  been  dealing.  These  are  ninety-six  in  number,  and 
they  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  similarly  restricted  genera 
in  being  wholly  temperate  in  character,  the  entire  list  presenting 
only  a  single  species  which  is  confined  to  subtropical  East  Ans- 
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tralia — a  grass  (Apera  arundinacea)  only  found  in  a  few  locali- 
ties on  tlie  New  Zealand  coast. 

Now  it  is  clear  that  the  larger  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
these  plants  must  have  reached  New  Zealand  from  Australia  (or 
in  few  cases  Australia  from  New  Zealand)  by  transmission  across 
the  sea,  because  we  know  there  lias  been  no  land-connection  dur- 
ing tlie  Tertiary  period,  as  proved  by  the  absence  of  all  the  Aus- 
tralian mammalia  and  almost  all  the  most  characteristic  Austra- 
lian birds,  insects,  and  plants.  The  form  of  the  sea-bed  shows 
tliat  the  distance  could  not  have  been  less  than  GOO  miles,  even 
during  the  greatest  extension  of  Southern  New  Zealand  and 
Tasmania ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  to  have  been 
less,  because  in  other  cases  an  equally  abundant  flora  of  identical 
species  has  reached  islands  at  a  still  greater  distance — notably 
in  the  case  of  the  Azores  and  Bermuda.  The  character  of  the 
plants  is  also  just  what  we  should  expect ;  for  about  two  thirds 
of  them  belong  to  genera  of  world-wide  range  in  the  temperate 
zones,  such  as  Eanunculus,  Drosera,  Epilobium,  Gnaphalium, 
Senecio,  Convolvulus,  Atriplex,  Luzula,  and  many  sedges  and 
grasses  whose  exceptionally  wide  distribution  shows  that  they 
possess  exceptional  powers  of  dispersal  and  vigor  of  constitu- 
tion, enabling  them  not  only  to  reach  distant  countries,  but  also 
to  establish  themselves  there.  Another  set  of  plants  belong  to 
especially  antarctic  or  south  temperate  groups,  such  as  Coloban- 
thus,  Acaena,  Gaultheria,  Pernettya,  and  Muhlenbeckia,  and 
these  may  in  some  cases  have  readied  both  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  from  some  now  submerged  antarctic  island.  Again, 
about  one  fourth  of  the  whole  are  alpine  plants,  and  these  pos- 
sess two  advantages  as  colonizers.  Their  lofty  stations  place 
them  in  the  best  position  to  have  their  seeds  carried  away  by 
winds;  and  they  would  in  this  case  reach  a  country  which,  hav- 
ing derived  the  earlier  portion  of  its  flora  from  the  side  of  the 
tropics,  would  be  likely  to  have  its  higher  mountains  and  favor- 
able alpine  stations  to  a  great  extent  unoccupied,  or  occupied  by 
plants  unable  to  compete  with  specially  adapted  alpine  groups. 

Fully  one  third  of  the  exclusively  Australo-New  Zealand  spe- 
cies belong  to  the  two  great  orders  of  the  sedges  and  the  grasses : 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  have  great  facilities  for 
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dispersion  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Their  seeds,  often  enveloped  in 
chaflfy  glumes,  would  bo  carried  long  distances  by  storms  of 
wind,  and  even  if  finally  dropped  into  the  sea  would  have  so 
much  less  distance  to  reach  the  land  by  means  of  surface  cur- 
rents ;  and  Mr.  Darwin's  experiments  show  that  even  cultivated 
oats  germinated  after  a  hundred  days'  immersion  in  sea-water. 
Others  have  hispid  awns  by  which  they  would  become  attached 
to  the  feathers  of  birds,  and  there  is  no  doubt  this  is  an  effective 
mode  of  dispersal.  But  a  still  more  important  point  is,  probably, 
that  these  plants  are  generally,  if  not  always,  wind-fertilized,  and 
are  thus  independent  of  any  peculiar  insects,  which  might  be 
wanting  in  the  new  country. 

Why  Easily  Dispersed  Plants  have  often  Restricted  Ranges, 
— This  last  consideration  throws  light  on  a  very  curious  point, 
which  has  been  noted  as  a  difficulty  by  Sir  Joseph  Ilooker,  that 
plants  which  have  most  clear  and  decided  powers  of  dispei'sal  by 
wind  or  other  means  have  not  generally  the  widest  specific 
range ;  and  he  instances  the  small  number  of  Compositse  com- 
mon to  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  But  in  all  these  cases  it 
will,  I  think,  be  found  that  although  the  species  have  not  a 
wide  range,  the  genera  often  have.  In  New  Zealand,  for  in- 
stance, the  Coinposita}  are  very  abundant,  there  being  no  less 
than  14S  species,  almost  all  belonging  to  Australian  genera ; 
yet  only  nine  species,  or  less  tlian  one  sixteenth  of  the  whole, 
are  identical  in  tlie  two  countries.  The  explanation  of  this 
is  not  difficult.  Owing  to  tlieir  great  powers  of  dispersal, 
tlie  Australian  Coinposita3  reached  New  Zealand  at  a  very  re- 
mote epoch,  and  such  as  were  adapted  to  the  climate  and  the 
means  of  fertilization  established  tliemselves;  but  being  highly 
specialized  plants  with  great  flexibility  of  organization,  they  soon 
became  modified  in  accordance  with  the  new  conditions,  produc- 
ing many  special  forms  in  different  localities ;  and  these,  spread- 
ing widely,  soon  took  possession  of  all  suitable  stations.  Hence- 
forth immigrants  from  Australia  had  to  compete  with  these  in- 
digenous and  well-established  plants,  and  only  in  a  few  cases 
were  able  to  obtain  a  footing;  whence  it  arises  that  we  liave 
many  Australian  types,  but  few  Australian  species,  in  New  Zea- 
land, and  both  phenomena  are  directly  traceable  to  the  combina- 
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tion  of  great  powers  of  dispersal  with  a  liigli  degree  of  special- 
ization. Exactly  the  same  thing  occurs  with  the  still  more  high- 
ly specialized  Orchidese.  These  are  not  proportionally  so  nu- 
merous in  jL^ew  Zealand  (thirty -eight  species),  and  this  is  no 
doubt  due  to  tlie  fact  that  so  many  of  them  require  insect-fer- 
tilization, often  by  a  particular  family  or  genus  (whereas  almost 
any  insect  will  fertilize  Composite),  and  insects  of  all  orders  are 
remarkably  scarce  in  New  Zealand.  This  would  at  once  pre- 
vent the  establisliment  of  many  of  the  orchids  which  may  have 
reached  the  islands,  w^hile  tlioso  which  did  find  suitable  fertiliz- 
ers and  other  favorable  conditions  would  soon  become  modified 
into  new  species.  It  is  thus  quite  intelligible  why  only  three 
species  of  orchids  are  identical  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
although  their  minn'te  and  abundant  seeds  must  be  dispersed  by 
the  wind  almost  as  readily  as  the  spores  of  ferns. 

Another  specialized  group,  the  Scrophularinese,  abounds  in 
New  Zealand,  where  there  are  sixty -two  species ;  but  though 
almost  all  the  genera  are  Australian,  only  throe  species  are  so. 
Here,  too,  the  seeds  are  usually  very  small,  and  the  powers  of 
dispersal  great,  as  shown  by  several  European  genera — Veron- 
ica, Euphrasia,  and  Limosella  being  found  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Looking  at  the  whole  series  of  these  Austmlo-New  Zealand 
plants,  we  find  the  most  highly  specialized  groups — Compositae, 
Scrophularineae,  Orchidere — with  a  small  proportion  of  identical 
species  (one  thirteenth  to  one  twentieth),  the  less  highly  special- 
ized—  lianunculaceoe,  Onagrariae,  and  Ericeoe  —  with  a  higher 
proportion  (one  ninth  to  one  sixth),  and  the  least  specialized — 
Junceae,  Cyperaceae,  and  Graminese — with  the  high  proportion  in 
each  case  of  one  fourth.  These  nine  are  the  most  important  Xcw 
Zealand  orders  which  contain  species  common  to  that  country 
and  Australia  and  confined  to  them ;  and  the  marked  correspond- 
ence they  show  between  high  specialization  and  want  of  specific 
identity,  while  the  generic  identity  is  in  all  cases  approximately 
equal,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  means  of  diffusion  are 
in  almost  all  plants  ample  when  long  periods  of  time  are  con- 
cerned, and  that  diversities  in  this  respect  are  not  so  important 
in  determining  the  peculiar  character  of  a  derived  flora  as 

30 
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adaptability  to  varied  conditions,  great  powere  of  uiultiplica- 
tion,  and  inherent  vigor  of  constitution.  This  point  will  have 
to  bo  more  fully  discussed  in  treating  of  the  origin  of  the 
antarctic  and  north  tein[>erate  members  of  the  New  Zealand 
flora. 

Summary  and  Conclimon  on  the  New  Zealand  Flora. — Con- 
fining ourselves  strictly  to  the  direct  relations  between  the  plants 
of  Xew  Zealand  and  of  Australia,  as  I  have  done  in  the  pre- 
ceding discussion,  I  think  I  may  claim  to  have  shown  that  the 
union  between  the  two  countries  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Sec- 
ondary epoch,  at  a  time  when  Eastern  Australia  was  widely  sep- 
arated from  Western  Australia  (as  shown  by  its  geological  for- 
mation and  by  the  contour  of  the  sea-bottom),  does  sufficiently 
account  for  all  the  main  features  of  the  Kew  Zealand  flora.  It 
shows  why  the  basis  of  the  flora  is  fundamentally  Australian 
both  as  regards  orders  and  genera,  for  it  was  due  to  a  direct 
land-connection  between  the  two  countries.  It  shows  also  why 
the  great  mass  of  typical  Australian  forms  are  unrepresented; 
for  the  Australian  flora  is  typically  wedem  and  temperate^  and 
New  Zealand  received  its  immigrants  from  the  eastern  island, 
wliich  had  itself  received  only  a  fragment  of  this  flora,  and  from 
the  tropical  end  of  this  island,  and  thus  could  only  receive  such 
forms  as  were  not  exclusively  temperate  in  cliaracter.  It  shows, 
further,  why  New  Zealand  contains  sucli  a  very  large  proportion 
of  tropical  forms,  for  we  see  that  it  derived  the  main  portion  of 
its  flora  directly  from  the  tropics.  Again,  this  hypothesis  shows 
us  why,  though  the  specially  Australian  genera  in  New  Zealand 
arc  largely  tropical  or  subtroi)ical,  the  specially  Australian  spe- 
cies are  wholly  temperate  or  alpine ;  for  as  these  are  compam- 
tively  recent  arrivals,  they  must  have  migrated  across  the  sea  in 
the  temperate  zone,  and  these  temperate  and  alpine  forms  are 
exactly  such  as  would  be  best  able  to  establish  themselves  in  a 
country  already  stocked  mainly  by  tropical  forms  and  their  mod- 
ified descendants.  This  hypothesis  further  fulfils  the  conditions 
implied  in  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  anticipation  that  "  these  great 
differences  [of  the  floras]  will  present  the  least  difficulties  to 
whatever  theory  may  explain  the  whole  case;''  for  it  shows 
that  these  differences  are  directly  due  to  the  history  and  devel- 
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opment  of  the  Australian  flom  itself,  while  the  resemblances  de- 
pend upon  the  most  certain  cause  of  all  such  broad  resemblances 
— actual  land-connection. 

One  objection  will  undoubtedly  be  made  to  the  above  theory 
— that  it  does  not  explain  why  some  species  of  the  prominent 
Australian  genera  Acacia,  Eucalyptus,  Melaleuca,  Grevillea, 
etc.,  have  not  reached  New  Zealand  in  recent  tiuies  along  with 
tlie  other  temperate  forms  that  have  established  themselves. 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  detailed  explanation  of  such  a 
negative  fact  is  possible,  while  general  explanations  sufficient  to 
cover  it  are  not  wanting.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
numerous  plants  never  run  wild  and  establish  themselves  in 
countries  where  they,  nevertheless,  grow  freely  if  cultivated ; 
and  the  explanation  of  this  fact  given  by  Mr.  Darwin — that  they 
are  prevented  doing  so  by  the  competition  of  better-adapted  forms 
— is  held  to  be  sufficient.  In  this  particular  case,  however,  we 
liave  some  very  remarkable  evidence  of  the  fact  of  their  non- 
adaptation.  The  intercourse  between  New  Zealand  and  Europe 
has  been  the  means  of  introducing  a  host  of  common  European 
plants — more  than  150  in  number  as  enumerated  at  the  end  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  "Handbook;"  yet,  although  the  in- 
tercourse with  Australia  has  probably  been  greater,  only  two 
or  three  Australian  plants  have  similarly  established  themselves. 
More  remarkable  still.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  states,  "  I  am  inform- 
ed that  the  late  Mr.  Bidwell  habitually  scattered  Australian 
seeds  during  his  extensive  travels  in  New  Zealand."  We  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  seeds  of  such  excessively  common  and  char- 
acteristic groups  as  Acacia  and  Eucalyptus  would  be  among 
those  so  scattered,  yet  we  have  no  record  of  any  plants  of  these 
or  other  peculiar  Australian  genera  ever  having  been  found  wild, 
still  less  of  their  having  spread  and  taken  possession  of  the  soil 
in  the  way  that  many  European  plants  have  done.  We  are, 
then,  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  plants  above  referred  to  have 
not  established  themselves  in  New  Zealand  (although  their  seeds 
may  have  reached  it)  because  they  could  not  successfully  com- 
pete with  the  indigenous  flora,  which  was  already  well  establish- 
ed and  better  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  climate  and  of  the 
organic  environment.     This  explanation  is  so  perfectly  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  a  large  body  of  well-known  facts,  including  that 
which  is  known  to  every  one — how  few  of  our  oldest  and  hardi- 
est garden-plants  ever  run  wild — that  the  objection  above  stated 
will,  I  feel  convinced,  have  no  real  weight  with  any  naturalists 
who  have  paid  attention  to  this  class  of  questions. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

ON  THE  ARCTIC   ELEMENT  IN  SOUTH  TEMPERATE  FLORAS. 

Earopenn  Species  and  (xenera  of  Plants  in  tlie  Southern  Hemisphere. — Aggressive 
Power  of  the  Scandinavian  Flora. — Means  by  which  Plants  have  Migrated  from 
North  to  South. — Newly  Moved  Soil  as  Affording  Temporary  Stations  to  Migrat- 
ing Plants. — Elevation  and  Depression  of  the  Snow-line  as  Aiding  the  Migration 
of  Plants. — Clinnges  of  Climate  Favorable  to  Migration. — The  Migration  from 
North  to  South  has  been  long  going  on. — Geological  Changes  as  Aiding  Migra- 
tion.— Proofs  of  M ignition  by  Way  of  the  Andes. — Proofs  of  Migmtion  by  Way 
of  the  Himalayas  and  Southern  Asia. — Proofs  of  Migration  by  Way  of  the  African 
Highlands. — Supposed  Connection  of  South  Africa  and  Australia. — The  Endemic 
Genera  of  Plants  in  New  Zealand. — The  Absence  of  Southern  Types  from  the 
Northern  Hemisphere. — Concluding  Remarks  on  the  New  Zealand  and  South 
Temperate  Floras. 

We  have  now  to  deal  with  another  portion  of  the  New  Zealand 
flora  which  presents  perhaps  equal  diflicnlties — that  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  derived  from  remote  parts  of  the  north  and 
south  temperate  zones;  and  this  will  lead  us  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  the  northern  or  arctic  element  in  all  tlie  south  tem- 
perate floras. 

More  than  one  tliird  of  the  entire  number  of  New  Zealand 
genera  (115)  are  found  also  in  Europe,  and  even  58  species  are 
identical  in  these  remote  parts  of  the  world.  Temperate  South 
America  has  74  genera  in  common  witli  New  Zealand,  and  there 
are  even  11  species  identical  in  the  two  countries,  as  well  as  32 
which  are  close  allies  or  representative  species.  A  considerable 
number  of  these  northern  or  antarctic  plants,  and  many  more 
which  are  representative  species,  are  found  also  in  Tasmania  and 
in  the  mountains  of  temperate  Australia ;  and  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
gives  a  list  of  38  species  very  characteristic  of  Europe  and  North- 
ern Asia,  but  almost  or  quite  unknown  in  the  warmer  regions, 
which  yet  reappear  in  temj^erate  Australia.  Other  genera  seem 
altogether  antarctic — that  is,  confined  to  the  extreme  southern 
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lands  and  islands;  and  these  often  have  representative  species 
in  Southern  America,  Tasmania,  and  Xew  Zealand,  while  others 
occur  only  in  one  or  two  o^  these  areas.  Many  north  temperate 
genera  also  occur  in  the  mountains  of  South  Africa.  On  the 
other  hand,  few,  if  any,  ♦  f  the  peculiar  Australian  or  antarctic 
types  have  spread  northv  ard,  except  some  of  the  former  which 
have  Reached  the  mountains  of  Borneo,  and  a  few  of  the  latter 
which  spread  along  the  Andes  to  Mexico. 

On  these  remarkable  facts,  of  which  I  have  given  but  the 
barest  outline.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  makes  the  following  sugges- 
tive observations : 

"When  I  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  vegetation  of  the 
Old  World,  I  am  struck  with  the  appearance  it  presents  of  there 
being  a  continuous  current  of  vegetation  (if  I  may  so  fancifully 
express  myself)  from  Scandinavia  to  Tasmania ;  along,  in  short, 
the  whole  extent  of  that  arc  of  the  terrestrial  sphere  which  pre- 
sents the  greatest  continuity  of  land.  In  the  first  place,  Scan- 
dinavian genera,  and  even  species,  reappear  everywhere  from 
Lapland  and  Iceland  to  the  tops  of  the  Tasmanian  Alps — in  rap- 
idly diminishing  numbers,  it  is  true,  but  in  vigorous  develop- 
ment throughout.  They  abound  on  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  pass 
on  to  the  Caucasus  and  Himalaya ;  thence  they  extend  along  the 
Khasia  Mountains,  and  those  of  the  peninsulas  of  India  to  those 
of  Ceylon  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago  (Java  and  Borneo),  and 
after  a  hiatus  of  30°  they  appear  on  the  Alps  of  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  Tasmania,  and  beyond  these  again  on  those 
of  New  Zealand  and  the  antarctic  islands,  many  of  the  species 
remaining  unchanged  throughout!  It  matters  not  what  the 
vegetation  of  the  bases  and  flanks  of  these  mountains  may  be; 
the  northern  species  may  be  associated  with  alpine  forms  of 
Germanic,  Siberian,  Oriental,  Chinese,  American,  Malayan,  and 
finally  Australian  and  antarctic  types ;  but  whereas  these  are  all, 
more  or  less,  local  assemblages,  the  Scandinavian  asserts  his  pre- 
rogative of  ubiquity  from  Britain  to  beyond  its  antipodes."* 

It  is  impossible  to  place  the  main  facts  more  forcibly  before 
the  reader  than  in  the  above  striking  passage.     It  shows  clearly 

*  Introductory  essny  **C)n  the  Flora  of  Austrnlia/'p.  103. 
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that  this  portion  of  the  New  Zealand. flora  is  due  to  wide-spread 
causes  which  have  acted  with  even  greater  effect  in  other  south 
temperate  lands,  and  that  in  order  to  jsxplain  its  origin  we  must 
grapple  with  the  entire  problem  of  /he  transfer  of  the  north 
temperate  flora  to  the  Southern  IIeu»;sphere.  Taking,  there- 
fore, the  facts  as  given  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  the  works  al- 
ready referred  to,  I  shall  discuss  the  whole  question  broadl}', 
and  shall  endeavor  to  point  out  the  general  laws  and  subordi- 
nate causes  that,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  at  work  in  bringing 
about  the  anomalous  phenomena  of  distribution  he  has  done  so 
much  to  make  known  and  to  elucidate. 

Aggressive  Power  of  the  Scandinavian  Flora, — The  first  im- 
portant fact  bearing  upon  this  question  is  the  wonderful  aggres- 
sive and  colonizing  power  of  the  Scandinavian  flora,  as  shown 
by  the  way  in  which  it  establislies  itself  in  any  temperate  country 
to  which  it  may  gain  access.  About  150  species  have  thus  es- 
tablished themselves  in  New  Zealand,  often  taking  possession  of 
large  tracts  of  country;  about  the  same  number  are  found  in 
Australia,  and  nearly  as  many  in  the  Atlantic  states  of  America, 
where  they  form  the  commonest  weeds.  Whether  or  not  wc 
accept  Mr.  Darwin's  explanation  of  this  power  as  due  to  devel- 
opment in  the  most  extensive  land  area  of  the  globe  where  com- 
petition has  been  most  severe  and  long-continued,  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  this  power  remains,  and  we  can  see  how  im- 
portant an  agent  it  must  be  in  the  formation  of  the  floras  of 
any  lands  to  which  these  aggressive  plants  have  been  able  to 
gain  access. 

But  not  only  are  these  plants  pre-eminently  capable  of  hold- 
ing their  own  in  any  temperate  country  in  the  world,  but  they 
also  have  exceptional  powers  of  migration  and  dispersal  over 
seas  and  oceans.  This  is  especially  well  shown  by  the  case  of 
the  Azores,  where  no  less  than  400  out  of  a  total  of  478  flower- 
ing plants  are  identical  with  European  species.  These  islands 
are  more  than  800  miles  from  Europe,  and,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  Chapter  XII.,  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
they  have  ever  been  more  nearly  connected  with  it  than  they 
are  now,  since  an  extension  of  the  European  coast  to  the  1000- 
fathom  line  would  very  little  reduce  the  distance.     Now  it  is  a 
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most  interesting  and  suggestive  fact  that  more  than  lialf  the 
European  genera  wliich  occur  in  tlie  Australian  flora  occur  also 
in  the  Azores,  and  in  several  cases  even  the  species  are  identical 
in  both.*  The  importance  of  such  a  case  as  this  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated, because  it  affords  a  demonstration  of  the  power  of  the 
very  plants  in  question  to  pass  over  wide  areas  of  sea — some,  no 
doubt,  wholly  through  the  air,  carried  by  storms  in  the  same 
way  as  the  European  birds  and  insects  which  annually  reach  the 
Azores ;  others  by  floating  on  the  waters,  or  by  a  combination  of 
the  two  methods ;  while  some  may  have  been  carried  by  aquatic 
birds,  to  wliose  feathers  many  seeds  have  the  power  of  attaching 
themselves.  We  have  in  such  facts  as  these  a  complete  disproof 
of  the  necessity  for  those  great  changes  of  sea  and  land  which 
are  continually  appealed  to  by  those  wlio  think  land-connection 
the  only  eflicient  means  of  accounting  for  the  migration  of  ani- 
mals or  plants ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  neglect  to  make 
the  fullest  use  of  such  moderate  changes  as  all  the  evidence  at 
our  command  leads  us  to  believe  have  actually  occurred,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  former  existence  of  intermediate  islands,  so  often 
indicated  by  shoals  in  the  midst  of  the  deepest  oceans. 

Means  hy  which  Plants  have  21  iy  rated  from  North  to  South. 
— But  if  plants  can  thus  pass  in  considerable  numbers  and  variety 
over  wide  seas  and  oceans,  it  must  be  yet  more  easy  for  them  to 
traverse  continuous  areas  of  land,  wherever  mountain-chains  of- 
fer suitable  stations  at  moderate  intervals  on  which  they  might 
temporarily  establish  themselves.  The  facilities  afforded  for 
the  transmission  of  plants  by  mountains  has  hardly  received 
euflicient  attention.  The  numerous  land-slips,  the  fresh  surfaces 
of  broken  rock  and  precipice,  the  debris  of  torrents,  and  the 
moraines  deposited  by  glaciers  afford  numerous  unoccupied  sta- 
tions on  which  wind-borne  seeds  have  a  good  chance  of  germi- 
nating. It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  fresh  surfaces  of  soil  or 
rock,  such  as  arc  presented  by  railway  cuttings  and  embank- 
ments, often  produce  plants  strange  to  the  locality,  which  sur- 
vive for  a  few  years,  and  then  disappear  as  the  normal  vegeta- 


*  Hooker,  **0n  the  Flora  of  Anstrnlin,"  p.  95 ;    II.  C.  Wntson,  in   Godman*fl 

*' Azores"  pp.  278  !?Rn. 
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tion  gains  strength  and  permanence.*  But  such  a  surface  will, 
in  the  meantime,  have  acted  as  a  fresh  centre  of  dispersal ;  and 
thus  a  plant  might  pass  on  step  by  step,  by  means  of  stations 

'  As  this  is  a  point  of  great  interest  in  its  bcniing  on  the  dispersnl  of  plants  by 
means  of  mountain-ranges,  I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  a  few  ilhistrntive  facts : 

1.  Mr.  William  Mitten,  of  Ilurst  Pierpont,  Sussex,  informs  me  that  when  the  Lon- 
don and  Brighton  Railway  was  in  progress  in  his  neighborhood,  Melilotus  vulgarU 
made  its  ap{)earance  on  the  banks,  remained  for  several  years,  and  then  altogether 
disappeared.  Another  case  is  that  of  Diplotaxis  muraiisy  which  formerly  occurred 
only  near  the  seii-coast  of  Sussex  and  at  Lewes;  but  since  the  railway  was  made 
has  spread  along  it,  and  still  maintains  itself  abundantly  on  the  railway  banks,  though 
rarelv  found  anvwhere  else. 

2.  A  correspondent  in  Tasmania  informs  me  that  whenever  the  virgin  forest  is 
cleared  in  tliat  island  there  invariably  comes  up  a  thick  crop  of  a  plant  locally  known 
as  fire- weed — a  species  of  Senecio,  probably  S.  austra/is.  It  never  grows  except 
where  the  fire  has  gone  over  the  ground,  and  is  unknown  except  in  such  places. 
My  correspondent  adds:  **This  autumn  I  went  back  al)out  thirty-five  miles  through 
a  dense  forest,  along  a  track  marked  by  some  prospectors  the  year  before,  and  in  one 
spot  where  they  had  camped,  and  the  fire  had  burned  the  fallen  logs,  etc.,  there  was 
a  fine  crop  of  'fire-weed.*  All  around  for  many  miles  was  a  forest  of  ilie  largest 
trees  and  dense  scrub."  Here  we  have  a  case  in  which  burnt  soil  and  ashes  favor 
the  germination  of  a  particular  plant,  whose  seeds  nre  easily  carried  by  the  wind,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  this  peculiarity  might  favor  the  dispersal  of  the  species 
for  enormous  distances,  by  enabling  it  temporarily  to  grow  and  produce  seeds  on 
burnt  spots. 

3.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry  on  this  subject,  Mr.  H.  C.  Watson  has  been  kind 
enough  to  send  me  a  detailed  account  of  the  progress  of  vegetation  on  the  railway 
banks  and  cuttings  about  Thames  Ditton.  This  account  is  written  from  memory ; 
but  as  Mr.  Watson  states  that  he  took  a  great  interest  in  watching  the  process  year 
by  year,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doabt  the  accuracy  of  his  memory.  I  give  a  few 
extracts  which  bear  especially  on  the  subject  we  are  discussing : 

'*  One  rather  remarkable  biennial  plant  appeared  early  (the  second  year,  as  I  rec- 
ollect) and  renewed  itself  in  either  two  or  three  yeara;  namely,  Isatis  tinctorta — a  spe- 
cies usually  supposed  to  be  one  of  our  introduced,  but  pretty  well  naturalized,  plants. 
The  nearest  stations  then  or  since  known  to  me  for  this  Isatis  are  on  chalk  about 
Guildford,  twenty  miles  distant.  There  were  two  or  three  plants  of  it  at  first,  never 
more  than  half  a  dozen.  Once  since  I  saw  a  plant  of  Isatis  on  the  railway  bank 
near  Vauxhall. 

'*  Close  by  Ditton  Station  three  species  appeared  which  may  be  called  interlopers. 
The  biennial  Barharea  precox^  one  of  these,  is  the  least  remarkable,  because  it 
might  have  come  as  .seed  in  the  earth  from  some  garden,  or  possibly  in  the  Thames 
gravel  (used  as  ballast).  At  first  it  increased  to  several  plants,  then  became  less 
numerous,  and  will  soon,  in  all  probability,  become  extinct,  crowded  out  by  other 
plants.  The  biennial  Petroselinum  setjetum  was  at  first  one  very  luxuriant  i)lant  on 
the  slope  of  the  embankment.  It  increased  by  seed  into  a  dozen  or  a  score,  and  is 
now  nearly,  if  not  quite,  extinct.     The  third  species  is  Linaria  purpurea,  not  strictly 
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temporarilj  occnpied,  till  it  reached  a  district  where,  the  general 
conditions  being  more  favorable,  it  was  able  to  establish  itself 
as  a  permanent  member  of  the  flora.     Sucli,  generally  speaking, 


a  British  plant,  bnt  one  established  in  some  places  on  old  walls.  A  single  root  of  it 
appeared  on  the  chalk  facing  of  the  embankment  by  Ditton  Station.  It  has  remained 
there  several  years  and  grown  into  a  vigorous  specimen.  Two  or  three  smaller  es> 
amples  are  now  seen  by  it,  doubtless  sprung  from  some  of  the  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  seeds  shed  by  the  original  one  plant.  The  species  is  not  included  in  Salmon 
and  Brewer's  **  Flora  of  Surrev." 

**The  main  line  of  the  railwoy  has  introduced  into  Ditton  parish  the  perennial 
Arabia  hirsuta,  likely  to  become  a  permanent  inhabitant.  The  species  is  found  on 
the  chalk  and  greensand  miles  away  from  Thames  Ditton  ;  but  neither  in  this  parish 
nor  in  any  adjacent  parisli,  so  fur  as  known  to  myself  or  to  the  authors  of  the  flora 
of  tile  county,  does  it  occur.  Some  years  after  the  railway  was  made  a  single  root 
of  this  Arabis  was  observed  in  the  brickwork  of  an  arch  by  which  the  railway  is  car- 
ried over  a  public  road.  A  year  or  two  afterwards  there  were  three  or  four  plants. 
In  some  later  year  I  hud  some  of  the  ripened  seed-pods  between  the  bricks  in  places 
where  the  mortar  had  partly  crumbled  out.  Now  there  are  several  scores  of  speci- 
mens in  the  brickwork  of  the  arch.  It  is  presumable  that  the  first  seed  may  have 
been  brought  from  Guildford.  But  how  could  it  get  on  to  the  perpendicular  face  of 
the  brickwork  ? 

**The  bee  orchis  (Ophrys  npi/era),  plentiful  on  some  of  the  chalk  lands  in  Surrey, 
is  not  a  species  of  Thames  Ditton,  or  (as  I  presume)  of  any  adjacent  parisli.  Thus, 
I  was  grciitiy  surprised  some  years  back  to  sec  about  a  hundred  examples  of  it  in 
flower  in  one  clayey  field  either  on  the  outskirts  of  Thames  Ditton  or  just  within  the 
limits  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Cobliam.  I  had  crossed  this  same  field  in  a  former 
year  without  observing  the  Ophrys  there.  And  on  finding  it  in  the  one  field,  I  close- 
ly searched  the  surrounding  fields  and  copses,  without  finding  it  anywhere  else. 
Gradually  the  plants  became  fewer  and  fewer  in  that  one  field,  and  some  six  or 
eight  years  after  its  first  discovery  there  the  species  had  quite  disappeared  again.  I 
guessed  it  had  been  introduced  with  chalk,  but  could  obtain  no  evidence  to  show 
tliis." 

4.  Mr.  A.  Bennett,  of  Croydon,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  some  information  on 
the  temporary  vegetation  of  tlie  banks  and  cuttings  on  the  railway  fn>m  Yarmouth 
to  Caistor,  in  Norfolk,  where  it  passes  over  extensive  sandy  dunes  with  a  sparse  veg- 
etation. The  first  year  after  the  railway  was  made,  the  biuiks  produced  abundance 
of  (Knothera  odorata  and  Delphinium  Ajacis  (tlie  latter  only  known  thirty  miles  off 
in  com-fields  in  Cambridgeshire),  witli  Atriplex  patula  and  A.  dtltoidea.  Gradual- 
ly the  native  sand-plants — Carices,  grasses,  Galium  verumj  etc. — established  them- 
selves, and  year  by  year  covered  more  ground,  till  the  new  introductions  almost  com- 
pletely disappeared.  The  same  phenomenon  was  observed  in  Cambridgeshire  between 
Chesterton  and  Newmarket,  where,  the  soil  being  difi'ercnt,  Stellaria  media  and  other 
annuals  appeared  in  large  patches ;  but  these  soon  gave  way  to  n  permanent  vegeta- 
tion of  grasses,  composites,  etc.,  so  that  in  the  third  year  no  Stellaria  was  to  be  seen. 

5.  Mr.  T.  Kirk  (writing  in  1878)  states  that  **in  Auckland,  where  a  dense  sward 
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was  probably  the  process  by  whicli  the  Scandinavian  flora  has 
made  its  way  to  the  Soutliern  Hemisphere;  but  it  could  hardly 
have  done  so  to  any  important  extent  without  the  aid  of  those 
powerful  causes  explained  in  our  eighth  chapter — causes  which 
acted  as  a  constantly  recurrent  motive  power  to  produce  that 
"continuous  current  of  vegetation"  from  north  to  south  across 
the  whole  width  of  the  tropics  referred  to  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker. 
Those  causes  were,  the  repeated  changes  of  climate  which,  dur- 
ing all  geological  time,  appear  to  have  occurred  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, cuhninating  at  rare  intervals  in  glacial  epochs,  and  which 
have  been  shown  to  depend  upon  changes  of  eccentricity  of  the 
earth's  orbit  and  the  occurrence  of  summer  or  winter  in  aphelion, 
in  conjunction  with  the  slower  and  more  irregular  changes  of 
geographical  conditions;  these  combined  causes  acting  chiefly 
through  the  agency  of  licat  -  bearing  oceanic  currents,  and  of 
snow-  and  ice-collecting  highlands.  Let  us  now  briefly  consider 
how  such  changes  would  act  in  favoring  the  dispersal  of  plants. 
Elevation  and  Depression  of  the  Snow -line  as  Aiding  the 

of  grass  is  soon  formed,  single  specimens  of  tlie  Eiiropenn  Milk  Tiiistle  {Carduus 
mananus)  hnve  been  known  for  the  past  fifteen  years ;  but  nltiiongh  they  seeded  freely, 
the  seeds  had  no  opportunity  of  germinating,  so  that  the  tiiistle  did  not  spread.  A 
remarkable  exception  to  this  rule  occuiTed  during  the  formation  of  the  Onchunga 
Kttihvay,  where  a  few  seeds  fell  on  disturbed  soil,  grew  up,  and  flowered.  The  rail- 
way works  being  sus[)ended,  the  plant  increased  rapidly,  and  spread  wherever  it  could 
find  disturbed  soil." 

Again,  *'Tho  fiddle-dock  (Rumex  puJcher)  occure  in  great  abundance  on  the  for- 
mation of  new  streets,  etc.,  but  soon  becomes  comparatively  rare.  It  seems  proba- 
ble that  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  plants  naturalized  here,  but  that  it  partially  died 
out,  its  buried  seeds  retaining  their  vitality." 

Medicago  sativa  and  Apium  graveolens  are  also  noted  as  escapes  from  cultivation 
wliich  maintain  themselves  for  a  time,  but  soon  die  out.* 

The  preceding  examples  of  the  temporary  establishment  of  plants  on  newly  ex- 
posed soil,  often  at  considerable  distances  from  the  localities  they  usually  inhabit, 
might,  no  doubt,  by  further  inquiry  be  greatly  multiplied ;  but,  unfortunately,  the 
phenomenon  has  received  little  attention,  and  is  not  even  referred  to  in  the  elaborate 
work  of  De  Candolle  (*'Gc'ogrophie  Botanique  liaisonne'o  "),  in  which  almost  eveiy 
other  aspect  of  the  dispersion  and  distribution  of  plants  is  fully  discussed.  Enough 
has  been  advanced,  however,  to  show  that  it  is  of  constant  occurrence,  and  from  the 
point  of  view  here  advocated  it  becomes  of  great  importance  in  explaining  the  almost 
world-wide  distribution  of  many  common  plants  of  the  north  temperate  zone. 

*  TranaaUiom  c/  tlu  New  Zealand  InstituUt  Vol.  X.,  p.  367. 
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Migration,  of  PlanU. — We  liave  endeavored  to  show  (in  an 
earlier  portion  of  this  vohinie)  that  wherever  geographical  or 
physical  conditions  were  such  as  to  produce  any  considerable 
amount  of  perpetual  snow,  this  would  be  increased  whenever  a 
high  degree  of  eccentricity  concurred  with  winter  in  aphelion, 
and  diminished  during  the  opposite  phase.  On  all  mountain- 
ranges,  therefore,  which  reached  above  the  snow -line  there 
would  be  a  periodical  increase  and  decrease  of  snow;  and  when 
there  were  extensive  areas  of  plateau  at  about  the  same  level, 
the  lowering  of  the  snow-line  might  cause  such  an  increased  ac- 
cumulation of  snow  as  to  produce  great  glaciers  and  ice-fields, 
such  as  we  have  seen  occurred  in  South  Africa  during  the  last 
period  of  high  eccentricity.  But  along  with  such  depression  of 
the  line  of  perpetual  snow  there  would  be  a  corresponding  de- 
pression of  the  alpine  and  sub-alpine  zones  suitable  for  the 
growth  of  an  arctic  and  temperate  vegetation,  and,  what  is  per- 
haps more  important,  the  depression  would  necessarily  produce 
a  great  extension  of  the  area  of  these  zones  on  all  high  moun- 
tains, thus  affording  a  number  of  new  stations  suitable  for  such 
temperate  plants  as  might  first  reach  them.  But  just  above  and 
below  the  snow-line  is  the  area  of  most  powerful  disintegration 
and  denudation,  from  the  alternate  action  of  frost  and  sun,  of 
ice  and  water ;  and  thus  the  more  extended  area  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  constant  occurrence  of  land-slips,  berg-falls,  and  floods, 
with  their  accompanying  accumulations  of  debris  and  of  alluvial 
soil,  affording  innumerable  stations  in  which  solitary  wind-borne 
seeds  might  germinate  and  temporarily  establish  themselves. 

This  lowering  and  rising  of  the  snow-line  each  10,500  years 
during  periods  of  high  eccentricity  would  occur  in  the  Northern 
and  Suuthern  hemispheres  alternately;  and  where  tliere  were 
high  mountains  within  the  tropics  the  two  would  probably  over- 
lap eacli  other,  so  that  the  northern  depression  would  make  itself 
felt  in  a  sh'glit  degree  even  across  the  equator  some  way  into  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  and  vice  versa ;  and  even  if  the  difference 
of  tlie  height  of  perpetual  snow  at  the  two  extremes  did  not  av- 
erage more  tlian  a  few  hundred  feet,  this  would  be  amply  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  new  and  unoccupied  stations  needful  to  fa- 
cilibite  the  migration  of  plants. 
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But  the  differences  of  temperature  in  the  two  hemispheres 
caused  by  the  sun  being  in  perihelion  in  the  winter  of  the  one 
while  it  was  in  aphelion  during  the  same  season  in  the  other 
would  necessarily  lead  to  increased  aerial  and  marine  currents, 
as  already  explained ;  and  whenever  geographical  conditions 
were  such  as  to  favor  the  production  of  glaciation  in  any  area, 
these  effects  would  become  more  powerful,  and  would  further 
aid  in  the  dispersal  of  the  seeds  of  plants. 

Changes  of  Climate  Favorable  to  Migration. — It  is  clear,  then, 
that  during  periods  when  no  glacial  epochs  were  produced  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  and  even  when  a  mild  climate  extended 
over  the  whole  polar  area,  alternate  changes  of  climate  favoring 
the  dispersal  of  plants  would  occur  on  all  high  mountains,  and 
with  particular  force  on  such  as  rise  above  the  snow-line.  But, 
during  that  long-continued,  though  comparatively  recent,  phase 
of  high  eccentricity  which  produced  an  extensive  glaciation  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  local  glaciations  in  the  Southern, 
these  risings  and  lowerings  of  the  snow-line  on  all  mountain- 
ranges  would  have  been  at  a  maximum,  and  would  have  been 
increased  by  the  depression  of  the  ocean  which  must  have  arisen 
from  such  a  vast  bulk  of  water  being  locked  up  in  land-ice,  and 
which  depression  would  have  produced  the  same  effect  as  a  gen- 
eral elevation  of  all  the  continents.  At  this  time,  too,  aerial 
currents  would  have  attained  their  maximum  of  force  in  both 
hemispheres;  and  this  would  greatly  facilitate  the  dispersal  of 
all  wind-borne  seeds  as  well  as  of  those  carried  in  the  plumage 
or  in  the  stomachs  of  birds,  since  we  have  seen  how  vastly  the 
migratory  powers  of  birds  are  increased  by  a  stormy  atmosphere. 

Migration  from  North  to  South  has  heen  long  going  07i. — Now, 
if  each  phase  of  colder  and  warmer  mountain-climate,  each  al- 
ternate depression  and  elevation  of  the  snow-line,  only  helped 
on  the  migration  of  a  few  species  some  stages  of  the  long  route 
from  the  north  to  the  south  temperate  regions,  yet  during  the 
long  course  of  the  Tertiary  period  there  might  well  have  arisen 
that  representation  of  the  northern  flora  in  the  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere which  is  now  so  conspicuous.  For  it  is  very  important  to 
remark  that  it  is  not  the  existing  flora  alone  that  is  represented, 
such  as  might  have  been  conveyed  during  the  last  glacial  epoch 
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only ;  but  we  find  a  whole  series  of  northern  types  evidently  of 
varying  degrees  of  antiquity,  while  even  some  genera  character- 
istic of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  appear  to  have  been  originally 
derived  from  Europe.  Thus  Eucalyptus  and  Metrosideros  have 
been  determined  by  Dr.  Ettinghausen  from  their  fruits  in  the 
Eocene  beds  of  Sheppey ;  while  Pimelea,  Leptomeria,  and  four 
genera  of  ProteacesB  have  been  recognized  by  Professor  Heer  in 
the  Miocene  of  Switzerland ;  and  the  former  writer  has  detected 
lifty-five  Australian  forms  in  the  Eocene  plant-beds  of  Iliiring 
{i  Belgium).*  Then  we  have  such  peculiar  genera  as  Pachychla- 
don  and  Notothlaspi  of  New  Zealand  said  to  have  aflSnities  with 
arctic  plants;  while  Stilbocarpa,  another  peculiar  New  Zealand 
genus,  has  its  nearest  allies  in  the  Himalayan  and  Chinese  Ara- 
lias.  Following  these  are  a  wliole  host  of  very  distinct  species  of 
northern  genera  which  may  date  back  to  any  part  of  the  Terti- 
ary period,  and  which  occur  in  every  south  temperate  land.  Then 
we  have  closely  allied  representative  species  of  European  or  arc- 
tic plants,  and,  lastly,  a  number  of  identical  species;  and  these 
two  classes  are  probably  due  entirely  to  the  action  of  the  last 
great  glacial  epoch,  whose  long  continuance,  and  the  repeated 
fluctuations  of  climate  with  whicli  it  commenced  and  termi- 
nated, rendered  it  an  agent  of  sufficient  power  to  have  brought 
about  this  result. 


*  Sir  Joscpli  II(M)kcr  informs  me  tljat  he  considers  these  idoniificntions  worthless, 
nnd  Mr.  Bcntham  has  nlso  written  very  strongly  against  the  vahie  of  similar  identifi- 
cations by  Ilccr  and  Unger.  Giving  due  weight  to  the  opinions  of  these  eminent 
botanists,  we  must  admit  that  Australian  genera  have  not  yet  been  ilemonstrated  to 
liave  existed  in  Europe  during  the  Tertiary  period  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evi- 
dence that  they  did  so  appears  to  iiave  some  weight,  on  account  of  the  improbability 
that  the  numerous  resemblances  to  Australian  plants  which  have  been  noticed  by 
different  observers  should  all  be  illusory ;  while  the  well-established  fact  of  the 
former  wide  distribution  of  many  tropical  or  now  restiicted  types  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, so  frequently  illustrated  in  the  present  volume,  removes  the  antecedent  improb- 
ability which  is  su))posed  to  attach  to  such  identifications.  I  am  myself  the  more 
inclined  to  accept  them  because,  according  to  the  views  here  advocated,  such  migra- 
tions must  have  taken  place  at  remote  as  well  as  at  i-ecent  epochs;  and  the  presena- 
lion  of  some  of  these  types  in  Australia  while  they  have  become  extinct  in  Europe 
is  exactly  paralleled  by  numerous  facts  in  the  distribution  of  animals  which  liavc 
been  already  referred  to  in  Chapter  XIX.  and  elsewhere  in  this  voUime,  and  also  re- 
peatedly in  my  larger  work. 
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Here,  then,  we  have  that  constant  or  constantly  recurrent  proc- 
ess of  dispersal  acting  throughout  long  periods  with  varying 
power — that  "continuous  current  of  vegetation,"  as  it  has  been 
termed — which  the  facts  demand ;  and  the  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon of  the  species  and  genera  of  European  and  even  of 
arctic  plants  being  represented  abundantly  in  South  Africa, 
Australia,  and  Kew  Zealand  thus  adds  another  to  the  long  series 
of  phenomena  which  are  rendered  intelligible  by  frequent  alter- 
nations of  warmer  and  colder  climates  in  either  hemisphere,  cul- 
minating, at  long  intervals  and  in  favorable  situations,  in  actual 
glacial  epoclis. 

Geological  Changen  as  AUIing  Migration. — It  will  be  well  also 
to  notice  here  that  there  is  another  aid  to  dispersion,  dependent 
upon  the  changes  effected  by  denudation  during  the  long  peri- 
ods included  in  the  duration  of  the  species  and  genera  of  plants. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  plants  of  Europe  of  the  Miocene 
period  were  so  much  like  existing  species  that  altliough  they 
have  generally  received  fresh  names  they  may  well  have  been 
identical ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  vegetation  during  the 
whole  Tertiary  period  consisted  of  genera  which  are  still  living/ 
But  from  what  is  now  known  of  the  rate  of  snbaerial  denuda- 
tion we  are  sure  that  during  each  division  of  this  period  many 
mountain-chains  must  have  been  considerably  lowered,  while  we 
know  that  some  of  the  existing  ranges  have  been  greatly  ele- 
vated. Ancient  volcanoes,  too,  have  been  destroyed  by  denuda- 
tion, and  new  ones  have  been  built  up,  so  that  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  ample  means  for  the  transmission  of  temperate  plants 
across  the  tropics  may  have  existed  in  countries  where  they  are 
now  no  longer  to  be  found.  The  great  mountain  masses  of  Gui- 
ana and  Brazil,  for  example,  must  have  been  far  more  lofty  be- 
fore the  sedimentary  covering  was  denuded  from  their  granitic 
bosses  and  metamorphic  peaks,  and  may  have  aided  the  southern 


'  Out  of  forty-two  genera  from  the  Eocene  of  Sliepper,  cnuroemted  by  Dr.  Etting- 
Imtiscn  in  the  Geological  Magazine  for  Jnnuary,  1880,  only  two  or  three  appear  to 
bo  extinct,  while  there  is  a  most  extraordinary  intermixture  of  tropical  and  temper- 
ate forms— Musa,  Nipa,  and  Victori.i,  with  Corylus,  Prunns,  Acer,  etc.  The  rich 
Miocene  flora  of  Switzcrhind,  described  by  I'rofessor  Ileer,  presents  a  gtill  larger 
proportion  of  living  genera. 
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migration  of  plants  before  the  final  elevation  of  the  Andes. 
And  if  Africa  presents  us  with  an  example  of  a  continent  of 
vast  antiquity  we  may  be  sure  that  its  great  central  plateaus 
once  bore  far  loftier  mountain-ranges  ere  they  were  reduced  to 
their  present  condition  by  long  ages  of  denudation. 

Proofs  of  Migration  hy  IFay  of  the  Andes. — We  are  now  pre- 
pared to  apply  the  principles  above  laid  down  to  the  explana- 
tion of  the  character  and  affinities  of  the  various  portions  of  the 
north  temperate  flora  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  especial- 
ly in  Australia  and  Xew  Zealand. 

At  the  present  time  the  only  unbroken  chain  of  highlands 
and  mountains  connecting  the  arctic  and  north  temperate  with 
the  antarctic  lands  is  to  be  found  in  the  American  continent,  the 
only  break  of  importance  being  the  comparatively  low  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  where  there  is  a  distance  of  about  300  miles  occu- 
pied by  rugged  forest -clad  hills,  between  the  lofty  peaks  of 
Veragua  and  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Andes  of  Kew  Gra- 
nada. Such  distances  are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  no  barrier  to 
the  diffusion  of  plants;  and  we  should  accordingly  expect  that 
tliis  great  continuous  mountain-chain  has  formed  the  most  effec- 
tive agent  in  aiding  the  southward  migration  of  the  arctic  and 
north  temperate  vegetation.  We  do  find,  in  fact,  not  only  that 
a  large  number  of  northern  genera  and  many  species  are  scat- 
tered all  along  this  line  of  route,  but  that  at  the  end  of  tlie  long 
journey,  in  Southern  Chili  and  Fuegia,  they  have  established 
themselves  in  such  numbers  as  to  form  an  important  part  of  the 
flora  of  those  countries.  From  the  lists  given  in  the  works  al- 
ready referred  to,  it  appears  that  there  are  between  sixty  and 
seventy  northern  genera  in  Fuegia  and  Southern  Chili,  while 
about  forty  of  the  species  are  absolutely  identical  with  those  of 
Europe  and  the  arctic  regions.  Considering  how  comparatively 
little  the  mountains  of  south  temperate  America  are  yet  known, 
this  is  a  very  remarkable  result,  and  it  proves  that  the  transmis- 
sion of  species  must  have  gone  on  up  to  comparatively  recent 
times.  Yet,  as  only  a  few  of  these  species  are  now  found  along 
the  line  of  migration,  we  see  that  they  only  occupied  such  sta- 
tions temporarily ;  and  we  may  connect  their  disappearance  with 
the  passing-away  of  the  last  glacial  period,  which,  by  raising  the 
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snow-line,  reduced  the  area  on  which  alone  they  could  exist,  and 
exposed  them  to  the  competition  of  indigenous  plants  from  the 
belt  of  country  immediately  below  them. 

Now,  just  as  these  numerous  species  and  genera  have  un- 
doubtedly passed  along  the  great  American  range  of  mountains, 
although  only  now  found  at  its  two  extremes,  so  others  have 
doubtless  passed  on  farther ;  and  have  found  more  suitable  sta- 
tions or  less  severe  competition  in  the  antarctic  continent  and 
islands,  in  New  Zealand,  in  Tasmania,  and  even  in  Australia  it- 
self. The  route  by  which  they  may  have  reached  these  coun- 
tries is  easily  marked  out.  Immediately  south  of  Cape  Horn, 
at  a  distance  of  only  500  miles,  are  the  South  Shetland  Islands 
and  Graham's  Land,  whence  the  antarctic  continent  or  a  group 
of  large  islands  probably  extends  across  or  around  the  south, 
polar  area  to  Victoria  Land,  and  thence  to  Adelie  Land.  The 
outlying  Young  Island,  12,000  feet  high,  is  about  750  miles 
south  of  the  Macquarie  Islands,  which  may  be  considered  a 
southern  outlier  of  the  New  Zealand  group ;  and  the  Macquarie 
Islands  are  about  the  same  distance  from  the  1000-fathom  line, 
marking  the  probable  southern  extension  of  Tasmania.  Other 
islands  may  have  existed  at  intermediate  points ;  but,  even  as  it 
is,  these  distances  are  not  greater  than  we  know  are  traversed 
by  plants  both  by  flotation  and  by  aerial  currents,  especially  in 
such  a  stormy  atmosphere  as  that  of  the  antarctic  regions. 
Now  we  may  further  assume  that  what  we  know  occurred  with- 
in the  Arctic  Circle  also  took  place  in  the  Antarctic — that  is, 
that  there  have  been  alternations  of  climate  during  which  some 
portion  of  what  are  now  ice-clad  lands  became  able  to  support 
a  considerable  amount  of  vegetation.*  During  such  periods 
there  would  be  a  steady  migration  of  plants  from  all  southern 
circumpolar  countries  to  people  the  comparatively  unoccupied 
continent ;  and  the  southern  extremity  of  America  being  con- 
siderably the  nearest,  and  also  being  the  best  stocked  with  those 

*  The  recent  discovery  of  a  rich  flora  on  rocky  penks  rising  ont  of  the  continental 
ice  of  Greenhmd,  ns  well  as  the  abundnnt  vegetation  of  the  highest  northern  latitudes, 
i*enders  it  possible  that  even  now  the  antarctic  continent  may  not  be  wholly  desti- 
tute of  vegetation,  although  its  climate  and  physical  condition  are  far  less  favorable 
than  those  of  the  arctic  lands. 

*>  t 
«>L 
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northern  types  wliich  have  such  great  powere  of  niigmtion  and 
colonization,  such  plants  would  form  the  bulk  of  the  antarctic 
vegetation,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  milder  southern 
climate  would  occupy  the  whole  area. 

When  the  cold  returned  and  the  land  again  became  ice-clad, 
these  plants  would  be  crowded  towards  the  outer  margins  of 
the  antarctic  land  and  its  islands,  and  some  of  them  would  find 
their  way  across  the  sea  to  such  countries  as  offered  on  their 
mountain  summits  suitable  cool  stations;  and  as  this  process  of 
alternately  receiving  plants  from  Chili  and  Fuegia  and  trans- 
mitting them  in  all  directions  from  the  central  antarctic  land 
may  have  been  repeated  several  times  during  the  Tertiary  peri- 
od, we  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  general  commu- 
nity between  the  European  and  antarctic  plants  found  in  all 
south  temperate  lands.  Kerguelcn  Land  and  the  Crozets  are 
within  about  the  same  distance  from  the  antarctic  continent  as 
New  Zealand  and  Tasmania,  and  we  need  not  therefore  be  sur- 
prised at  finding  in  each  of  these  islands  some  Fuegian  species 
which  have  not  reached  the  others.  Of  course  there  will  re- 
main difficulties  of  detail,  as  there  always  must  when  we  know 
so  imperfectly  the  past  changes  of  the  earth's  surface  and  the 
history  of  the  particular  plants  concerned.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
notes,  for  example,  the  curious  fact  that  several  Composite  com- 
mon to  three  such  remote  localities  as  the  Auckland  Islands, 
Fuegia,  and  Kerguelen  Land  have  no  pappus  or  seed- down, 
while  such  as  have  pappus  are  in  no  case  common  even  to  two 
of  these  islands.  Without  knowing  the  exact  history  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  genera  to  which  these  plants  belong,  it  would 
be  useless  to  offer  any  conjecture,  except  that  they  are  ancient 
forms  which  may  have  survived  great  geographical  changes,  or 
may  have  some  peculiar  and  exceptional  means  of  dispersion. 

Proofs  of  Migration  hy  Way  of  the  Himalayas  and  Southern 
Asia, — But  although  we  may  thus  explain  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  European  element  in  the  floras  of 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  we  cannot  account  for  the  whole 
of  it  by  this  means,  because  Australia  itself  contains  a  host  of 
European  and  Asiatic  genera  of  which  we  find  no  trace  in  New 
Zealand  or  South  America,  or  any  other  antarctic  land.     We 
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find,  in  fact,  in  Australia  two  distinct  sets  of  European  plants. 
First,  we  have  a  number  of  species  identical  with  those  of 
Northern  Europe  or  Asia  (of  the  most  characteristic  of  which 
— thirty-eight  in  number — Sir  Joseph  Hooker  gives  a  list) ;  and, 
in  tlio  second  place,  a  series  of  European  genera,  usually  of  a 
somewhat  more  southern  character,  mostly  represented  by  very 
distinct  species,  and  all  absent  from  New  Zealand ;  such  as 
Clematis,  Papaver,  Cleome,  Polygala,  Lavatera,  Ajuga,  etc.  Now 
of  the  first  set — the  North  European  species — about  three  fourths 
occur  in  some  parts  of  America,  and  about  half  in  soutli  tem- 
perate America  or  New  Zealand ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that 
most  of  these,  as  well  as  some  others,  have  reached  Australia  by 
the  route  already  indicated.  The  second  set  of  Australo-Euro- 
pean  genera,  however,  and  many  others  characteristic  of  the 
South  European  or  the  Himalayan  flora,  have  probably  reached 
Australia  by  way  of  the  mountains  of  Southern  Asia,  Borneo, 
the  Moluccas,  and  New  Guinea,  at  a  somewhat  remote  period 
when  loftier  ranges  and  some  intermediate  peaks  may  have  ex- 
isted, suBicient  to  carry  on  the  migration  by  the  aid  of  the 
alternate  climatal  changes  which  are  known  to  have  occurred. 
The  long  belt  of  Secondary  and  PaljEozoic  formations  in  East 
Australia  from  Tasmania  to  Cape  York,  continued  by  the  lofty 
ranges  of  New  Guinea,  indicates  the  route  of  this  immigration, 
and  sufficiently  explains  how  it  is  that  these  Northern  types  are 
almost  wholly  confined  to  this  part  of  the  Australian  continent. 
Some  of  the  earlier  immigrants  of  this  class  no  doubt  passed 
over  to  New  Zealand  and  now  form  a  portion  of  the  peculiar 
genera  confined  to  these  two  countries ;  but  most  of  them  are 
of  later  date,  and  have  thus  remained  in  Australia  only. 

Proofs  of  Migration  by  Way  of  th^  African  Higldands, — It 
is  owing  to  this  twofold  current  of  vegetation  flowing  into  Aus- 
tralia by  widely  different  routes  that  we  have  in  this  distant 
land  a  better  representation  of  the  European  flora,  both  as  re- 
gards species  and  genera,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  of  the  facts,  there  is  no 
general  phenomenon  —  that  is,  nothing  in  the  distribution  of 
genera  and  other  groups  of  plants  as  opposed  to  cases  of  indi- 
vidual species — that  is  not  fairly  accounted  for  by  such  an  ori- 
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gin.  It  further  receives  support  from  tlie  case  of  South  Africa, 
which  also  contains  a  large  and  important  representation  of  the 
northern  flora.  But  liere  we  see  no  indications  (or  very  slight 
ones)  of  that  southern  influx  which  has  given  Australia  such  a 
community  of  vegetation  with  the  antarctic  lands.  There  are 
no  less  than  sixty  genera  of  strictly  north  temperate  plants  in 
South  Africa,  none  of  which  occur  in  Australia ;  while  very  few 
of  the  species  so  characteristic  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Fuegia  are  found  there.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  South  Africa 
has  received  its  European  plants  by  tlie  direct  route  through 
the  Abyssinian  highlands  and  the  lofty  equatorial  mountains, 
and  mostly  at  a  distant  period,  when  the  conditions  for  migra- 
tion were  somewhat  more  favorable  than  they  are  now.  The 
much  greater  directness  of  the  route  from  Northern  Europe  to 
South  Africa  than  to  Australia,  and  the  existence  even  now  of 
lofty  mountains  and  extensive  highlands  for  a  largo  portion  of 
the  distance,  will  explain  (what  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  notes  as  "a 
very  curious  fact")  why  South  Africa  has  more  very  northern 
European  genera  than  Australia,  while  Australia  has  more  iden- 
tical species  and  a  better  representation,  on  the  whole,  of  the 
European  flora — this  being  clearly  dne  to  the  large  influx  of 
species  it  has  received  from  the  antarctic  islands,  in  addition  to 
those  which  have  entered  it  by  way  of  Asia.  The  greater  dis- 
tance of  South  Africa  even  now  from  any  of  these  islands,  and 
the  much  deeper  sea  to  the  south  of  the  African  continent,  than 
in  the  case  of  Tasmania  and  New  2^aland,  indicating  a  smaller 
recent  extension  southward,  are  all  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
facts  of  distribution  of  the  northern  flora  above  referred  to. 

/Sffppojfcd  Connection  of  South  Africa  and  Australia. — There 
remains,  however,  the  small  amount  of  direct  affinity  between 
the  vegetation  of  South  Africa  and  that  of  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  temperate  South  America,  consisting  in  all  of  fifteen 
genera,  five  of  which  are  confined  to  Australia  and  South  Af- 
rica, while  several  natural  ordei*s  are  better  represented  in  these 
two  countries  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  This  re- 
semblance has  been  supposed  to  imply  some  former  land-con- 
nection of  all  the  great  southern  lands,  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
any  such  supposition  is  wholly  unnecessary.     The  differences 
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between  the  faunas  and  floras  of  these  countries  are  too  great 
and  too  radical  to  render  it  possible  tliat  any  such  connection 
should  have  existed  except  at  a  very  remote  period.  But  if  wo 
have  to  go  back  so  far  for  an  explanation,  a  much  simpler  one 
presents  itself,  and  one  more  in  accordance  with  what  we  have 
learned  of  the  general  permanence  of  deep  oceans  and  the  radi- 
cal changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  distribution  of  all  forms 
of  life.  Just  as  we  explain  the  presence  of  marsupials  in  Aus- 
tralia and  America,  and  of  Centetidse  in  Madagascar  and  the 
Antilles,  by  the  preservation  in  these  localities  of  remnants  of 
once  wide-spread  types,  so  we  should  prefer  to  consider  the  few 
genera  common  to  Australia  and  South  Africa  as  remnants  of 
an  ancient  vegetation,  once  spread  over  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, driven  southward  by  the  pressure  of  more  specialized 
types,  and  now  finding  a  refuge  in  these  two  widely  separated 
southern  lands.  It  is  suggestive  of  such  an  explanation  that 
these  genera  are  either  of  very  ancient  groups,  as  Conifers  and 
Cycads,  or  plants  of  low  organization,  as  the  Restiaceee,  or  of 
world-wide  distribution,  as  Melanthaceee. 

The  Endemic  Genera  of  Plants  in  New  Zealand. — Keturning 
now  to  the  Xew  2k)aland  flora,  with  which  we  are  more  espe- 
cially concerned,  there  only  remains  to  be  considered  the  pecul- 
iar or  endemic  genera  which  characterize  it.  These  are  thirty- 
two  in  number,  and  arc  mostly  very  isolated.  A  few  have  affini- 
ties with  arctic  groups,  others  w^ith  Himalayan  or  Australian 
genera ;  several  are  tropical  forms,  but  the  majority  appear  to 
be  altogether  peculiar  types  of  world-wide  groups,  as  Legu- 
minosoB,  Saxifrageae,  Compositee,  Orchideae,  etc.  We  must  evi- 
dently trace  back  these  peculiar  forms  to  the  earliest  immi- 
grants, either  from  the  north  or  from  the  south  ;  and  the  great 
antiquity  we  are  obliged  to  give  to  New  Zealand — an  antiquity 
supported  by  every  feature  in  its  fauna  and  flora,  no  less  than 
by  its  geological  structure  and  its  extinct  forms  of  life* — affords 

*  Dr.  Hector  notes  tlio  occuiTcnce  of  the  genus  Dammnra  in  Trinssic  deposits,  while 
in  the  Jurassic  period  New  Zealand  produced  tlie  genera  Paloiozamin,  Oleandnutn, 
Alethopteris,  Camptopteris,  Cycnditcs,  Kchinostrobus,  etc.,  nil  Indian  forms  of  the 
same  nge.  Neocominn  beds  contain  a  true  dicotyledonous  leaf  with  Dnmmara  and 
Araucaria.     The  Cretaceous  deposits  have  produced  a  rich  flora  of  dicotyledonous 
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ample  time  for  the  changes  in  the  geneml  distribution  of  plants, 
and  for  those  due  to  isolation  and  modification  under  the  influ- 
ence of  changed  conditions,  which  are  manifested  by  the  ex- 
treme peculiarity  of  many  of  these  interesting  endemic  forms. 

The  Absence  of  Southern  Types  from,  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere,— We  have  now  only  to  notice  the  singular  want  of  rec- 
iprocity in  the  migrations  of  northern  and  southern  types  of 
vegetation.  In  return  for  the  vast  number  of  European  plants 
which  have  reached  Australia,  not  one  single  Australian  plant 
has  entered  any  part  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  typical  southern  vegetation  in  general,  wheth- 
er developed  in  the  antarctic  lands.  New  Zealand,  South  Amer- 
ica, or  South  Africa.  The  farthest  northern  outliers  of  the 
southern  flora  are  a  few  genera  of  antarctic  type  on  the  Bor- 
nean  Alps;  the  genus  Acaena,  which  has  a  species  in  California ; 
two  representatives  of  the  Australian  flora — Casuarina  and  Sty- 
lidium — in  the  peninsula  of  India;  while  China  and  the  Philip- 
pines have  two  strictly  Australian  genera  of  Orchidese — Microtis 
and  Thelymitra — as  well  as  a  Eestiaceous  genus.  Several  distinct 
causes  appear  to  have  combined  to  produce  this  curious  inability 
of  the  southern  flora  to  make  its  way  into  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere. The  primary  cause  is,  no  doubt,  the  totally  different 
distribution  of  land  in  the  two  hemispheres,  so  that  in  the  south 
there  is  the  minimum  of  land  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  temper- 
ate zone,  and  in  the  north  the  maximum.  This  is  well  shown 
by  the  fact  that  on  the  pai-allel  of  lat.  50^  N.  we  pass  over  240"^ 
of  land  or  shallow  sea,  while  on  the  same  parallel  of  south  lati- 
tude we  have  only  4°  where  we  cross  the  southern  part  of  Pata- 
gonia. Again,  the  three  most  important  south  temperate  land- 
areas — south  temperate  America,  South  Africa,  and  Australia 
— are  widely  sepamted  from  each  other,  and  have  in  all  proba- 
bility always  been  so ;  whereas  the  whole  of  the  north  temper- 
ate lands  are  practically  continuous.     It  follows  that,  instead  of 

plants,  many  of  which  nre  of  the  snme  genera  as  the  existing  flora ;  while  the  Mio- 
cene and  other  Tertiary  deposits  produce  plants  apparently  almost  identical  with 
those  now  inhabiting  the  country  {Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute,  Vol. 
XL,  1879,  p.  530).  These  facts  agree  well  with  the  origin  of  the  New  Zealand  flora 
developed  in  the  last  chapter. 
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the  enorraons  northern  area  in  which  highly  organized  and  dom- 
inant groups  of  plants  have  been  developed  gifted  with  great 
colonizing  and  aggressive  powers,  we  have  in  the  south  three 
comparatively  small  and  detached  areas,  in  which  rich  floras 
have  been  developed  with  special  adaptations  to  soil,  climate, 
and  organic  environment,  but  comparatively  impotent  and  in- 
ferior beyond  their  own  domain. 

Another  circumstance  which  makes  the  contest  between  the 
northern  and  southern  forms  still  more  unequal  is  the  much 
greater  hardiness  of  the  former,  from  having  been  developed  in 
a  colder  region,  and  one  where  alpine  and  arctic  conditions  ex- 
tensively prevail ;  whereas  the  southern  floras  have  been  mainly 
developed  in  mild  regions  to  which  they  have  been  altogether 
confined.  While  the  northern  plants  have  been  driven  north  or 
south  by  each  succeeding  change  of  climate,  the  southern  species 
liave  undergone  comparatively  slight  changes  of  this  nature, 
owing  to  the  areas  they  occupy  being  unconnected  with  the 
ice -bearing  antarctic  continent.  It  follows  that  whereas  the 
northern  plants  find  in  all  these  southern  lands  a  milder  and 
more  equable  climate  than  that  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed, and  are  thus  often  able  to  grow  and  flourish  even  more 
vigorously  than  in  their  native  land,  the  southern  plants  would 
find  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  North  America,  or  North- 
ern Asia  a  more  severe  and  less  equable  climate,  with  winters 
that  usually  prove  fatal  to  them  even  under  cultivation.  These 
causes,  taken  separately,  are  very  powerful,  but  when  combined 
they  must,  I  think,  be  held  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  explain  why 
examples  of  the  typical  southern  vegetation  are  almost  unknown 
in  the  north  temperate  zone,  while  a  very  few  of  them  have  ex- 
tended so  far  as  the  northern  tropic* 

*  The  fact  stated  in  the  last  edition  of  the  ** Origin  of  Species"  (p.  340)  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  that  Austrnlinn  phints  are  rapidly  sowing  themselves 
and  becoming  naturalized  on  the  Keilgherry  Mountains  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Indian  Peninsula,  though  an  exception  to  the  rule  of  the  inability  of  Australian  plants 
to  become  naturalized  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  is  yet  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
hypothesis  here  advocated.  For  not  only  is  the  climate  of  the  Neilgherries  more  fa- 
vorable to  Australian  plants  than  any  part  of  the  north  temperate  zone,  but  the 
entire  Indian  Peninsula  has  existed  for  unknown  ages  as  an  island,  and  thus  possesses 
the  *' insular"  characteristic  of  a  comparatively  poor  and  less  developed  flora  and 
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Condudiny  Remarks  on  the  Last  Two  Chapters. — Onr  inqainr 
iuto  the  extenial  relations  and  probable  origin  of  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  New  Zealand  has  thus  led  ns  on  to  a  general  theory 
as  to  the  eause  of  the  peculiar  biological  relations  between  the 
Xorthern  and  the  Southern  Hemisphere ;  and  no  better  or  more 
typical  example  could  be  found  of  the  wide  range  and  great  in- 
terest of  the  study  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals 
and  plants. 

The  solution  which  has  here  been  given  of  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  this  class  of  problems  has  been  rendered  possible 
solely  by  the  knowledge  very  recently  obtained  of  the  form  of 
the  sea- bottom  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  of  the  geological 
stnictnre  of  the  great  Australian  continent.  Without  this  knowl- 
edge we  should  have  nothing  but  a  series  of  guesses  or  probabil- 
ities on  which  to  found  our  hj'pothetical  explanation,  which  we 
have  now  been  able  to  build  up  on  a  solid  foundation  of  fact. 
The  complete  separation  of  East  from  West  Australia  during 
the  Cretaceous  period  could  never  have  been  guessed  till  it  was 
established  by  the  laborious  explorations  of  the  Australian  ge- 
ologists ;  while  the  hypothesis  of  a  comparatively  shallow  seii, 
uniting  New  Zealand  by  a  long  route  with  tropical  Australia, 
while  11  profoundly  deep  ocean  always  separated  it  from  temper- 
ate Australia,  would  have  been  rejected  as  too  improbable  a 
supposition  for  the  foundation  of  even  the  most  enticing  theory. 
Yet  it  is  mainly  by  means  of  these  two  facts  that  wc  are  en- 
abled to  give  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  strange  anomalies 
in  the  flora  of  Australia  and  its  relation  to  that  of  Kew  Zea- 
land. 

In  the  more  general  explanation  of  the  relations  of  the  vari- 
ous northern  and  southern  floras,  I  have  shown  what  an  impor- 
tant aid  to  any  such  explanation  is  the  theorj^  of  repeated  changes 
of  climate,  not  necessarily  of  great  amount,  given  in  our  eighth 
chapter;  while  the  whole  discussion  justifies  the  importance  at- 
tached to  the  theory  of  the  general  permanence  of  continents 

fnunn  ns  compared  with  the  truly  "  continental "  Malayan  and  Himalayan  regions. 
Atistrah'an  ])hints  are  thus  enabled  to  compete  with  those  of  the  Indian  Peninsula 
hii;hlaiids  with  a  fair  chance  of  success. 
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and  oceans,  as  demonstrated  in  Chapter  VI.,  since  any  rational 
explanation  based  upon  facts  (as  opposed  to  mere  unsupported 
conjecture)  must  take  such  general  permanence  as  a  starting- 
point.  The  whole  inquiry  into  th€5  phenomena  presented  by 
islands,  which  forms  the  main  subject  of  the  present  volume, 
has,  I  think,  shown  that  this  theory  does  afford  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  distribution  and  dispersal ; 
and  that  by  its  aid,  combined  with  a  clear  perception  of  the 
wonderful  powers  of  dispersion  and  modification  in  the  organic 
world  when  long  periods  are  considered,  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems connected  with  this  subject  cease  to  be  insoluble. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION. 

The  Present  Volume  is  the  Development  and  Application  of  a  Theory. — Statement 
of  the  Biological  and  Physical  Causes  of  DispersaL — Investigation  of  the  Facts  of 
Dispersal. — Of  the  Means  of  Dispersal. — Of  Geographical  Changes  Affecting  Dis- 
persal.— Of  Climatal  Changes  Affecting  Dispersal. — The  Glacial  Epocli  and  its 
Causes. — Alleged  Ancient  Glacial  Epochs. — ^Warm  Polar  Climates  and  their  Causes. 
— Conclusions  as  to  Geological  Climates. — How  far  Different  from  those  of  Mr. 
Croll. — Supposed  Limitations  of  Geological  Time. — Time  Amply  Sufficient  both  for 
Geological  and  Biological  Development. — Insular  Faunas  and  Floras. — The  North 
Atlantic  Islands. — The  Galapagos. — St.  Helena  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. — Great 
Britain  as  a  Recent  Continental  Island. — Borneo  and  Java. — Japan  and  Formosa. 
— Madagascar  as  an  Ancient  Continental  Island. — Celebes  and  New  2^1and  ns 
Anomalous  Islands. — ^The  Flora  of  New  Zealand  and  its  Oiigin. — ^I'he  European 
Element  in  the  South  Temperate  Floras. — Concluding  Remarks. 

The  present  volume  has  gone  over  a  very  wide  field  both  of 
facts  and  theories,  and  it  will  be  well  to  recall  these  to  the  read- 
er's attention,  and  point  out  their  connection  with  each  other,  in 
a  concluding  chapter.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that,  although 
at  firet  sight  somewhat  fragmentary  and  disconnected,  this  work 
is  really  the  development  of  a  clear  and  definite  theory,  and  its 
application  to  the  solution  of  a  number  of  biological  problems. 
That  theory  is,  briefly,  that  the  distribution  of  the  various  spe- 
cies and  groups  of  living  things  over  the  earth's  surface,  and 
their  aggregation  in  definite  assemblages  in  certain  areas,  are 
the  direct  result  and  outcome  of  a  complex  set  of  causes,  which 
may  be  grouped  as  "biological"  and  "physical."  The  biologi- 
cal causes  are  mainly  of  two  kinds — firstly,  the  constant  tendency 
of  all  organisms  to  increase  in  numbers  and  to  occnpy  a  wider 
area,  and  their  various  powers  of  dispersion  and  migration 
through  which,  when  unchecked,  they  are  enabled  to  spread 
widely  over  the  globe ;  and,  secondly,  those  laws  of  evolution 
and  extinction  which  determine  the  manner  in  which  groups  of 
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organisms  arise  and  grow,  reach  their  maximum,  and  then  dwin- 
dle away,  often  breaking  up  into  separate  portions  which  long 
survive  in  very  remote  regions.  The  physical  causes  are  also 
mainly  of  two  kinds.  We  have,  first,  the  geographical  changes 
which  at  one  time  isolate  a  whole  fauna  and  flora,  at  another 
time  lead  to  their  dispersal  and  intermixture  with  adjacent  fau- 
nas and  floras — and  it  was  here  important  to  ascertain  and  define 
the  exact  nature  and  extent  of  these  changes,  and  to  determine 
the  question  of  the  general  stability  or  instability  of  continents 
and  oceans ;  in  the  second  place,  it  was  necessary  to  determine 
the  exact  nature,  extent,  and  frequency  of  the  changes  of  cli- 
mate which  have  occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  be- 
cause such  changes  are  among  the  most  powerful  agents  in  caus- 
ing the  dispersal  and  extinction  of  plants  and  animals.  Hence 
the  importance  attached  to  the  question  of  geological  climates 
and  their  causes,  which  have  been  here  investigated  at  some 
length  with  the  aid  of  the  most  recent  researches  of  geologists, 
physicists,  and  explorers.  These  various  inquiries  led  on  to  an 
investigation  of  the  mode  of  formation  of  stratified  deposits,  with 
a  view  to  fix  within  some  limits  their  probable  age ;  and  also  to 
an  estimate  of  the  probable  rate  of  development  of  the  organic 
world ;  and  both  these  processes  are  shown  to  involve,  in  all 
probability,  periods  of  time  less  vast  than  have  generally  been 
thought  necessary. 

The  numerous  facts  and  theories  established  in  the  First  Part 
of  the  work  are  then  applied  to  explain  the  phenomena  present- 
ed by  the  floras  and  faunas  of  the  chief  islands  of  the  globe, 
which  are  classified,  in  accordance  with  their  physical  origin,  in 
three  groups  or  classes,  each  of  which  is  shown  to  exhibit  cer- 
tain well-marked  biological  features. 

Having  thus  sliown  that  the  work  is  a  connected  whole,  found- 
ed on  the  principle  of  tracing  out  the  more  recondite  causes  of 
the  distribution  of  organisms,  we  will  briefly  indicate  the  scope 
and  object  of  the  several  chapters  by  means  of  which  this  gen- 
eral conception  has  been  carried  out. 

Beginning  with  simple  and  familiar  facts  relating  to  British 
and  European  quadrupeds  and  birds,  I  have  defined  and  shown 
the  exact  character  of  "  areas  of  distribution"  as  applied  to  spe- 
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cies,  genera,  and  families,  and  have  illustrated  the  subject  by 
maps  showing  the  peculiarities  of  distribution  of  some  well- 
known  groups  of  birds.  Taking,  then,  our  British  mammals 
and  land  birds,  I  follow  them  over  the  whole  area  they  inhabit, 
and  thus  obtain  a  foundation  for  the  establishment  of  '^  zoolo^fi- 
cal  regions,"  and  a  clear  insight  into  their  character  as  distinct 
from  the  usual  geographical  divisions  of  the  globe. 

The  facts  thus  far  established  are  then  shown  to  be  necessary 
results  of  the  "  law  of  evolution.''  The  nature  and  amount  of 
"  variation  "  are  exhibited  by  a  number  of  curious  examples ;  the 
origin,  growth,  and  decay  of  species  and  genera  are  traced  ;  and 
all  the  interesting  phenomena  of  isolated  groups  and  discontin- 
uous generic  and  specific  areas  ai*e  shown  to  follow  as  logical 
consequences. 

The  next  subject  investigated  is  the  means  by  which  the  vari- 
ous groups  of  animals  are  enabled  to  overcome  the  natural  bar- 
riers which  often  seem  to  limit  them  to  very  restricted  areas, 
how  far  those  barriers  are  themselves  liable  to  be  altered  or  abol- 
ished, and  what  are  the  exact  nature  and  amount  of  the  changes 
of  sea  and  land  which  our  earth  has  undergone  in  past  times. 
This  latter  part  of  the  inquiry  is  shown  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant as  it  is  the  most  fundamental ;  and  as  it  is  still  a  subject  of 
controversy,  and  many  erroneous  views  prevail  in  regard  to  it, 
it  is  discussed  at  some  length.  Several  distinct  classes  of  evi- 
dence are  adduced  to  prove  that  the  grand  features  of  our  globe 
— the  position  of  the  great  oceans  and  the  chief  land-areas — have 
remained,  on  the  whole,  unchanged  throughout  geological  time. 
Our  continents  are  shown  to  be  built  up  mainly  of  "shore-de- 
posits ;"  and  even  the  chalk,  which  is  so  often  said  to  be  the 
exact  equivalent  of  the  "globigerina  ooze"  now  forming  in  mid- 
Atlantic,  is  shown  to  be  a  comparatively  shallow-water  deposit 
formed  in  inland  seas,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  land. 
The  general  stability  of  continents  has,  however,  been  accom- 
panied by  constant  changes  of  form,  and  insular  conditions  have 
prevailed  over  every  part  in  succession ;  and  the  effect  of  such 
changes  on  the  distribution  of  organisms  is  pointed  out. 

We  then  approach  the  consideration  of  another  set  of  changes 
— those  of  climate — which  have  probably  been  agents  of  the 
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first  importance  in  modifying  the  specific  forms  as  well  as  the 
distribution  of  animals.  Here,  again,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  fierce  controversies.  The  occurrence  of  a  recent  glacial 
epoch  of  great  severity  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  is  now  uni- 
versally admitted,  but  the  causes  which  brought  it  on  are  mat- 
ter of  dispute.  But  unless  we  can  arrive  at  these  causes,  as  well 
as  at  those  which  produced  the  equally  well  demonstrated  mild 
climate  in  the  arctic  regions,  we  shall  be  quite  unable  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  amount  of  the  changes  of  climate  which 
have  occurred  throughout  past  ages,  and  shall  thus  be  left  with- 
out a  most  important  clew  to  the  explanation  of  many  of  the 
anomalies  in  the  distribution  of  animals  and  plants. 

I  have  therefore  devoted  three  chapters  to  a  full  investigation 
of  this  question.  I  have  fii*st  given  such  a  sketch  of  the  most 
salient  facts  as  to  render  the  phenomena  of  the  glacial  epoch 
clear  and  intelligible.  I  then  review  the  various  suggested  expla- 
nations, and,  taking  up  the  two  which  alone  seem  tenable,  I  en- 
deavor to  determine  the  true  principles  of  each.  While  adopt- 
ing generally  Mr.  Croll's  views  as  to  the  causes  of  the  "glacial 
epoch,"  I  have  introduced  certain  limitations  and  modifications. 
I  have  pointed  out,  with  more  precision  than  has,  I  believe, 
hitherto  been  done,  the  very  different  effects  on  climate  of  water 
in  the  liquid  and  in  the  solid  state ;  and  I  have  shown  by  a  va- 
riety of  evidence  that  without  high  land  there  can  be  no  per- 
manent snow  and  ice.  From  these  facts  and  principles,  the  very 
important  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  alternate  phases  of  pre- 
cession— causing  the  winter  of  each  hemisphere  to  be  in  aphelion 
and  perihelion  each  10,500  years — would  produce  a  complete 
change  of  climate  only  where  a  country  v;siSj)aritaUy  snow-clad ; 
while,  whenever  a  large  area  became  almost  wholly  buried  in 
snow  and  ice,  as  was  certainly  the  case  with  Northern  Europe 
during  the  glacial  epoch,  then  the  glacial  conditions  would  be 
continued,  and  perhaps  even  intensified,  when  the  sun  approached 
nearest  to  the  earth  in  winter,  instead  of  there  being  at  that 
time,  as  Mr.  CroU  maintains,  an  almost  perpetual  spring.  This 
important  result  is  supported  by  reference  to  the  existing  dif- 
ferences between  the  climates  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  hem- 
ispheres, and  by  what  is  known  to  have  occurred  during  the  last 
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glacial  epoch ;  and  it  is  shown  to  be  in  complete  harmony  with 
the  geological  evidence  as  to  interglacial  mild  periods. 

Discussing  next  the  evidence  for  glacial  epochs  in  earlier 
times,  it  is  shown  that  Mr.  CroU's  views  are  opposed  by  a  vast 
body  of  facts,  and  that  the  geological  evidence  leads  irresistibly 
to  tlie  conclusion  that  during  a  largo  portion  of  the  Secondary 
and  Tertiary  periods,  uninterrupted  wann  climates  prevailed  in 
the  north  temperate  zone,  and  so  far  ameliorated  the  climate  of 
the  arctic  regions  as  to  admit  of  the  growth  of  a  luxuriant  veg- 
etation in  the  highest  latitudes  yet  explored.  The  geograph- 
ical condition  of  the  Northern  Uemisphere  at  these  periods  is 
tlien  investigated,  and  it  is  shown  to  have  been  such  as  to  admit 
the  warm  tropical  waters  freely  to  penetrate  the  land,  and  to 
reach  the  arctic  seas  by  several  channels;  and,  adopting  Mr. 
Croll's  views  as  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  heat  that  would 
thus  be  conveyed  northward,  it  is  maintained  that  the  mild 
arctic  climates  are  amply  accounted  for.  With  such  favorable 
geographical  conditions,  it  is  shown  that  changes  of  eccentric- 
ity and  of  the  phases  of  precession  would  have  no  other  eflEect 
than  to  cause  greater  differences  of  temperature  between  sum- 
mer and  winter;  but  wherever  there  was  a  considerable  extent 
of  very  lofty  mountains  the  snow-line  would  be  lowered,  and, 
tlic  snow-collecting  area  being  thus  largely  increased,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  glaciation  might  result.  Thus  may  be  explained 
the  presence  of  enormous  ice-borne  rocks  in  Eocene  and  Mio- 
cene times  in  Central  Europe,  while  at  the  very  same  period 
all  the  surrounding  country  enjoyed  a  tropical  or  subtropical 
climate. 

The  general  conclusion  is  thus  reached  that  geographical  con- 
ditions are  the  primary  causes  of  great  changes  of  climate,  and 
that  the  radically  different  distribution  of  land  and  sea  in  the 
Northern  and  Southern  hemispheres  has  generally  led  to  great 
diversity  of  climate  in  the  arctic  and  antarctic  regions.  The  form 
and  arrangement  of  the  continents  are  shown  to  be  such  as  to 
favor  the  transfer  of  warm  oceanic  currents  to  the  north  far  in 
excess  of  those  which  move  towards  the  south;  and  whenever 
these  currents  had  free  passage  throxigh  the  northern  land-masses 
to  the  polar  area,  a  mild  climate  must  have  prevailed  over  the 
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whole  Northern  Hemisphere.  It  is  only  in  very  recent  times 
that  the  great  northern  continents  have  become  so  completely 
consolidated  as  they  now  are,  thus  shutting  out  the  warm  water 
from  their  interiors,  and  rendering  possible  a  wide-spread  and 
intense  glacial  epoch.  But  this  great  climatal  change  was  act- 
ually brought  about  by  the  high  eccentricity  which  occurred 
about  200,000  years  ago ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  a  similar  glacia- 
tion  in  equally  low  latitudes  could  be  produced,  by  means  of  any 
such  geographical  combinations  as  actually  occur,  without  the 
concurrence  of  a  high  eccentricity. 

A  survey  of  the  present  condition  of  the  earth  suppoiiis  this 
view;  for,  though  we  have  enormous  mountain-ranges  in  every 
latitude,  there  is  no  glaciated  country  south  of  Greenland  in 
N.  lat.  61°.  But  directly  wo  go  back  a  very  short  period,  we 
find  the  superficial  evidences  of  glaciation  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent over  three  fourths  of  the  globe.  In  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 
in  the  British  Isles  and  Scandinavia,  in  Spain  and  the  Atlas,  in 
the  Caucasus  and  the  Himalayas,  in  Eastern  North  America  and 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  Andes,  in  the  mountains 
of  Brazil,  in  South  Africa,  and  in  New  2fealand,  huge  moraines 
and  other  unmistakable  ice-marks  attest  the  universal  descent 
of  the  snow-line  for  several  thousand  feet  below  its  present  level. 
If  we  reject  the  influence  of  high  eccentricity  as  the  cause  of 
this  almost  universal  glaciation,  we  must  postulate  a  general  ele- 
vation of  all  these  mountains  about  the  same  time ;  for  the  close 
similarity  in  the  state  of  preservation  of  the  ice-marks,  and  the 
known  activity  of  denudation  as  a  destroying  agent,  forbid  tho 
idea  that  they  belong  to  widely  separated  epochs.  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  suggested  that  denudation  alone  has  lowered  these 
mountains  so  much  during  the  Quaternary  epoch  that  they  were 
previously  of  sufficient  height  to  account  for  the  glaciation  of 
all  of  them,  but  this  hardly  needs  refutation  ;  for  it  is  clear  that 
denudation  could  not  at  the  same  time  have  removed  some 
thousands  of  feet  of  rock  from  many  hundreds  of  square  miles 
of  lofty  snow-collecting  plateaus,  and  yet  have  left  moraines 
and  blocks,  and  even  glacial  striae,  undisturbed  and  uneffaced  on 
the  slopes  and  in  the  valleys  of  these  same  mountains. 

The  theory  of  geological  climates  set  forth  in  this  volume, 
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while  founded  on  Mr.  CroU's  researches,  diffei*8  from  all  that 
have  yet  been  made  public,  in  clearly  tracing  out  the  compar- 
ative influence  of  geographical  and  astronomical  revolutions, 
showing  that,  while  the  former  have  been  the  chief,  if  not  the 
exclusive,  causes  of  the  long-continued  mild  climates  of  the  arc- 
tic regions,  the  concurrence  of  the  latter  has  been  essential  to  the 
production  of  glacial  epochs  in  the  temperate  zones,  as  well  as 
of  those  local  glaciations  in  low  latitudes  of  which  there  is  such 
an  abundance  of  evidence. 

The  next  question  discussed  is  that  of  geological  time  as 
bearing  on  the  development  of  the  organic  world.  The  periods 
of  time  usually  demanded  by  geologists  have  been  very  great, 
and  it  was  often  assumed  that  .there  was  no  occasion  to  limit 
them.  But  the  theory  of  development  demands  far  more ;  for 
the  earliest  fossiliferous  rocks  prove  the  existence  of  many  and 
varied  forms  of  life  which  require  unrecorded  ages  for  their 
development — ages  probably  far  longer  than  those  which  have 
elapsed  from  that  period  to  the  present  day.  The  physicists, 
however,  deny  that  any  such  indefinitely  long  periods  are  avail- 
able. The  sun  is  ever  losing  heat  far  more  rapidly  than  it  can 
be  renewed  from  anv  known  or  conceivable  source.  The  earth 
is  a  cooling  body,  and  must  once  have  been  too  hot  to  support 
life  ;  while  the  friction  of  the  tides  is  checking  the  earth's  rota- 
tion, and  this  cannot  have  gone  on  indefinitely  without  making 
our  day  much  longer  than  it  is.  A  limit  is  therefore  placed  to 
the  age  of  the  habitable  earth,  and  it  has  been  thought  that 
the  time  so  allowed  is  not  sufficient  for  the  long  processes  of 
geological  change  and  organic  development.  It  is  therefore 
important  to  inquire  whether  these  processes  are  either  of  them 
so  excessively  slow  as  has  been  supposed,  and  I  devote  a  chapter 
to  the  inquiry. 

Geologists  have  measured  with  some  accuracy  the  maximum 
thickness  of  all  the  known  sedimentary  rocks.  The  rate  of 
denudation  has  also  been  recently  measured  by  a  method  which, 
if  not  precise,  at  all  events  gives  results  of  the  right  order  of 
magnitude,  and  which  err  on  the  side  of  being  too  slow  rather 
than  too  fast.  If,  then,  the  inaximum  thickness  of  the  known 
sedimentary  rocks  is  taken  to  represent  the  avera</e  thickness 
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of  all  the  sedimentary  rocks,  and  we  also  know  the  amount  of 
sediment  carried  to  the  sea  or  lakes,  and  the  area  over  which 
that  sediment  is  spread,  wo  have  a  means  of  calculating  the 
time  required  for  the  building-up  of  all  the  sedimentary  rocks 
of  the  geological  system.  I  have  here  inquired  how  far  the 
above  suppositions  are  correct,  or  on  which  side  they  probably 
err ;  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the  time  required  is 
very  much  less  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed. 

Another  estimate  is  afforded  by  the  date  of  the  last  glacial 
epoch  as  coincident  with  the  last  period  of  high  eccentricity, 
while  the  Alpine  glaciation  of  the  Miocene  period  is  assumed  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  next  earlier  phase  of  very  high  eccen- 
tricity. Taking  these  as  data,  the  proportionate  change  of  the 
species  of  mollusca  affords  a  means  of  arriving  at  the  whole 
lapse  of  time  represented  by  the  fossiliferous  rocks ;  and  tliese 
two  estimates  agree  in  the  order  of  their  magnitudes. 

It  is  then  argued  that  the  changes  of  climate  every  10,500 
years  during  the  numerous  periods  of  high  eccentricity  have 
acted  as  a  motive  power  in  hastening  on  both  geological  and 
biological  change.  By  raising  and  lowering  the  snow-line  in  all 
mountain-ranges,  it  has  caused  increased  denudation ;  while  the 
same  changes  have  caused  much  migration  and  disturbance  in 
the  organic  world,  and  have  thus  tended  to  the  more  rapid  modi- 
fication of  species.  The  present  epoch  being  a  period  of  very 
low  eccentricity,  the  earth  is  in  a  phase  of  exceptional  stability^ 
both  physical  and  organic ;  and  it  is  from  this  period  of  excep- 
tional stability  that  our  notions  of  the  very  slow  rate  of  change 
have  been  derived. 

The  conclusion  is,  on  the  whole,  that  the  periods  allowed  by 
physicists  are  not  only  far  in  excess  of  such  as  are  required  for 
geological  and  organic  change,  but  that  they  allow  ample  margin 
for  a  lapse  of  time  anterior  to  tlie  deposit  of  the  earliest  fossilif- 
erous rocks  several  times  longer  than  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  their  deposit  to  the  present  day. 

Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  a  scientific  interpretation 
of  the  phenomena  of  distribution,  we  proceed  to  the  Second  Part 
of  our  work — the  discussion  of  a  series  of  typical  insular  faunas 
and  floras  with  a  view  to  explain  the  interesting  phenomena  they 
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present.  Taking,  first,  two  North  Atlantic  groups — the  Azores 
and  Bermuda— it  is  shown  how  hupoi*tant  an  agent  in  the  dis- 
persal of  most  animals  and  plants  is  a  stormy  atmosphere.  Al- 
though 900  and  700  miles  respectively  from  the  nearest  continents, 
their  productions  are  very  largely  identical  with  those  of  Europe 
and  America;  and,  what  is  more  important,  fresh  arrivals  of 
birds,  insects,  and  plants  are  now  taking  place  almost  annually. 
These  islands  afford,  therefore,  test  examples  of  the  great  dis- 
persive powers  of  certain  groups  of  organisms,  and  thus  serve  as 
a  basis  on  which  to  found  our  explanations  of  many  anomalies 
of  distribution.  Passing  on  to  the  Galapagos,  we  have  a  group  less 
distant  from  a  continent  and  of  larger  arca,  yet,  owing  to  special 
conditions,  of  which  the  comparatively  stormless  equatorial  at- 
mosphere is  the  most  important,  exhibiting  far  more  speciality 
in  its  productions  than  the  more  distant  Azores.  Still,  however, 
its  fauna  and  flora  are  as  unmistakably  derived  from  the  Ameri- 
can continent  as  those  of  the  Azores  are  from  the  European. 

We  next  take  St.  Helena  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  both  won- 
derfully isolated  in  the  midst  of  vast  oceans,  and  no  longer  ex- 
hibiting in  their  productions  an  exclusive  affinity  to  one  conti- 
nent. Here  we  have  to  recognize  the  results  of  immense  an- 
tiquity, and  of  those  changes  of  geography,  of  climate,  and  in 
the  general  distribution  of  organisms  which  we  know  have  oc- 
curred in  former  geological  epochs,  and  whose  causes  and  con- 
sequences we  have  discussed  in  the  First  Part  of  our  volume. 
This  concludes  our  review  of  the  oceanic  islands. 

Coming  now  to  continental  islands,  we  consider  first  those  of 
most  recent  origin  and  offering  the  simplest  phenomena;  and 
begin  with  the  British  Isles  as  affording  the  best  example  of  very 
recent  and  well-known  continental  islands.  Eeviewing  the  in- 
teresting past  history  of  Britain,  we  show  why  it  is  comparative- 
ly poor  in  species,  and  why  this  poverty  is  still  greater  in  Ireland. 
By  a  careful  examination  of  its  fauna  and  flora,  it  is  then  shown 
that  the  British  Isles  are  not  so  completely  identical,  biological- 
ly, with  the  continent  as  has  been  supposed.  A  considerable 
amount  of  speciality  is  shown  to  exist,  and  that  this  speciality  is 
real,  and  not  apparent,  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  small  out- 
lying islands,  such  as  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Shetland  Isles,  Lundy 
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Island,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  all  possess  certain  species  or  va- 
rieties not  found  elsewhere. 

Borneo  and  Java  are  next  taken,  as  illustrations  of  tropical  isl- 
ands which  may  be  not  more  ancient  than  Britain,  but  which, 
owing  to  their  much  larger  area,  greater  distance  from  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  extreme  richness  of  the  equatorial  fauna  and 
flora,  possess  a  large  proportion  of  peculiar  species,  though  these 
are,  in  general,  very  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  adjacent  parts 
of  Asia.  The  preliminary  studies  we  have  made  enable  ns  to 
afford  a  simpler  and  more  definite  interpretation  of  the  peculiar 
relations  of  Java  to  the  continent  and  its  differences  from  Bor- 
neo and  Sumatra  than  was  given  in  my  former  work,  "  The 
Geographical  Distribution  of  Animals." 

Japan  and  Formosa  are  next  taken,  as  examples  of  islands 
which  are  decidedly  somewhat  more  ancient  than  those  pre- 
viously considered,  and  which  present  a  number  of  very  inter- 
esting phenomena,  especially  in  their  relations  to  each  other, 
and  to  remote  rather  than  to  adjacent  parts  of  the  Asiatic 
continent. 

We  now  pass  to  the  group  of  ancient  continental  islands, 
of  which  Madagascar  is  the  most  typical  example.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  smaller  islands  which  may  be  termed 
its  satellites,  since  they  partake  of  many  of  its  peculiarities ; 
though  some  of  these,  as  the  Comoros  and  Seychelles,  may  bo 
considered  continental;  while  othei's,  as  Bourbon,  Mauritius, 
and  Rodriguez,  are  decidedly  oceanic.  In  order  to  understand 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Madagascar  fauna,  we  have  to  consider 
the  past  history  of  the  African  and  Asiatic  continents,  which  it 
is  shown  are  such  as  to  account  for  all  the  main  peculiarities  of 
the  fauna  of  these  islands  without  having  recourse  to  the  hy- 
pothesis of  a  now-submerged  Letnurian  continent.  Considerable 
evidence  is  further  adduced  to  show  that "  Lemuria"  is  a  myth, 
since  not  only  is  its  existence  unnecessary,  but  it  can  be  proved 
that  it  would  not  explain  the  actual  facts  of  distribution.  The 
origin  of  the  interesting  Mascarene  wingless  birds  is  discussed, 
and  the  main  peculiarities  of  the  remarkable  flora  of  Madagascar 
and  the  Mascarene  Islands  pointed  out ;  while  it  is  shown  that  all 
these  phenomena  are  to  be  explained  on  the  general  principles 
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of  tlio  permanence  of  the  great  oceans  and  the  comparatively 
slight  fluctuations  of  the  land  area,  and  by  taking  account  of 
established  palseontological  facts. 

There  remain  two  other  islands,  Celebes  and  New  Zealand, 
which  are  classed  as  "  anomalous  " — the  one  because  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  place  it  in  any  of  the  six  zoological  regions,  or  de- 
termine whether  it  has  ever  been  actually  joined  to  a  continent; 
the  other  because  it  combines  the  characteristics  of  continen- 
tal and  oceanic  islands. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  Celebesian  fauna  have  already  been 
dwelt  upon  in  several  previous  works,  but  they  are  so  remarka- 
ble and  so  unique  that  they  cannot  be  omitted  in  a  treatise  on 
"  insular  faunas ;"  and  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Borneo  and  Java, 
fuller  consideration  and  the  application  of  the  general  principles 
laid  down  in  our  First  Part  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  problem 
at  once  more  simple  and  more  satisfactory  than  any  which  have 
been  previously  proposed.  I  now  look  upon  Celebes  as  an  out- 
lying portion  of  the  great  Asiatic  continent  of  Miocene  times, 
which  either  by  submergence  or  some  other  cause  had  lost  the 
greater  portion  of  its  animal  inhabitants,  and  since  then  has  re- 
mained more  or  less  completely  isolated  from  every  other  land. 
It  has  thus  preserved  a  fragment  of  a  very  ancient  fauna  along 
with  a  number  of  later  types  which  have  reached  it  from  sur- 
rounding islands  by  the  ordinary  means  of  dispersal.  This  suf- 
ficiently explains  all  the  ipoculiar  affinities  of  its  animals,  though 
the  peculiar  and  distinctive  characters  of  some  of  them  remain 
as  mysterious  as  ever. 

Xew  Zealand  is  shown  to  be  so  completely  continental  in  its 
geological  structure,  and  its  numerous  wingless  birds  so  clearly 
imply  a  former  connection  with  some  other  land  (as  do  its  nu- 
merous lizards  and  its  remarkable  reptile,  the  Ilatteria),  that  the 
total  absence  of  indigenous  land  mammalia  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected. Some  attention  is  therefore  given  to  the  curious  ani- 
mal which  has  been  seen  but  never  captured,  and  this  is  shown 
to  be  probably  identical  with  an  animal  referred  to  by  Captain 
Cook.  The  more  accurate  knowledge  which  has  recently  been 
obtained  of  the  sea-bottom  around  New  Zealand  enables  us  to 
determine  that  the  former  connection  of  that  island  with  Ans- 
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tralia  was  towards  the  north,  and  tliis  is  found  to  agree  well 
with  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  its  fauna. 

The  flora  of  New  Zealand  and  that  of  Australia  are  now  both 
so  well  known,  and  they  present  so  many  peculiarities  and  re- 
lations of  so  anomalous  a  character,  as  to  present,  in  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker's  opinion,  an  almost  insoluble  problem.  Much  addition- 
al information  on  the  physical  and  geological  history  of  these 
two  countries  has,  however,  been  obtained  since  the  appearance 
of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  works,  and  I  therefore  determined  to 
apply  to  them  the  same  method  of  discussion  and  treatment 
which  has  been  usually  successful  with  similar  problems  in  the 
case  of  animals.  The  fact  above  noted,  that  New  Zealand  was 
connected  with  Australia  in  its  northern,  tropical  portion  only, 
of  itself  affords  a  clew  to  one  portion  of  the  specialities  of  the 
New  Zlealand  flora  —  the  presence  of  an  unusual  number  of 
tropical  families  and  genera,  while  the  temperate  forms  consist 
mainly  of  species  either  identical  with  those  found  in  Australia 
or  closely  allied  to  them.  But  a  still  more  important  clew  is 
obtained  in  the  geological  structure  of  Australia  itself,  which  is 
shown  to  have  been  for  long  periods  divided  into  an  eastern 
and  a  western  island,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  highly  peculiar 
flora  of  temperate  Australia  was  developed.  This  is  found  to 
explain  with  great  exactness  the  remarkable  absence  from  New 
Zealand  of  all  the  most  abundant  and  characteristic  Australian 
genera,  both  of  plants  and  of  animals,  since  these  existed  at  that 
time  only  in  the  western  island ;  while  New  Zealand  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  ea^Um  island  alone,  and  with  the  tropical  por- 
tion of  it.  From  these  geological  and  physical  facts,  and  the 
known  powers  of  dispersal  of  plants,  all  the  main  features  and 
many  of  the  detailed  peculiarities  of  the  New  Zealand  flora  are 
shown  necessarily  to  result. 

Our  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  wider,  and  if  possible  moi-o 
interesting,  subject — the  origin  of  the  European  element  in  the 
floras  of  New  2^aland  and  Australia,  and  also  in  those  of  South 
America  and  South  Africa.  This  is  so  especially  a  botanical 
question  that  it  was  with  some  diflidence  I  entered  upon  it ;  yet 
it  arose  so  naturally  from  the  study  of  the  New  Zealand  and 
Australian  floras,  and  seemed  to  have  so  much  light  thrown 
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upon  it  by  our  preliminary  studies  as  to  changes  of  climate  and 
the  causes  which  have  favored  the  distribution  of  plants,  that  I 
felt  my  work  would  be  incomplete  without  a  consideration  of 
it.  The  subject  will  be  so  fresh  in  the  i-eader's  mind  that  a 
complete  summary  of  it  is  unnecessary.  I  venture  to  think, 
however,  that  I  have  shown,  not  only  the  several  routes  by 
which  the  northern  plants  have  reached  the  various  southern 
lands,  but  have  pointed  out  the  special  aids  to  their  migration, 
and  the  motive  power  which  has  urged  them  on. 

In  this  discussion,  if  nowhere  else,  will  be  found  a  complete 
justification  of  that  lengthy  investigation  of  the  exact  nature  of 
past  changes  of  climate  which  to  some  readers  may  have  seemed 
unnecessary  and  unsuited  to  such  a  work  as  the  present.  With- 
out the  clear  and  definite  conclusions  arrived  at  by  that  discus- 
sion, and  those  equally  important  views  as  to  the  permanence 
of  the  great  features  of  the  eartlt's  surface,  and  the  wonderful 
dispersive  powers  of  plants  which  have  been  so  frequently 
brought  before  us  in  our  studies  of  insular  floras,  I  should  not 
have  ventured  to  attack  the  wide  and  difficult  problem  of  the 
northern  element  in  southern  floras. 

In  concluding  a  work  dealing  with  subjects  which  have  oc- 
cupied my  attention  for  many  years,  I  trust  that  the  reader  who 
lias  followed  me  throughout  will  be  imbued  with  the  conviction 
that  ever  presses  upon  myself,  of  the  complete  interdependence 
of  organic  and  inorganic  nature.  Not  only  does  the  marvellous 
structure  of  each  organized  being  involve  the  whole  past  history 
of  the  earth,  but  such  apparently  unimportant  facts  as  the  pres- 
ence of  certain  types  of  plants  or  animals  in  one  island  rather 
than  in  another  are  now  shown  to  be  dependent  on  the  long 
scries  of  past  geological  changes;  on  those  marvellous  astro- 
nomical revolutions  which  cause  a  periodic  variation  of  terres- 
trial climates;  on  the  apparently  fortuitous  action  of  storms 
and  currents  in  the  conveyance  of  germs ;  and  on  the  endlessly 
varied  actions  and  reactions  of  organized  beings  on  each  other. 
And  although  these  various  causes  are  far  too  complex  in  their 
combined  action  to  enable  us  to  follow  them  out  in  the  case  of 
any  one  species,  yet  their  broad  results  are  clearly  recognizable; 
and  we  are  thus  encouraged  to  study  more  completely  every  de- 
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tail  aud  every  anomaly  in  the  distribution  of  living  things,  in  the 
lirm  conviction  that  by  so  doing  we  shall  obtain  a  fuller  and 
clearer  insight  into  the  course  of  nature,  and  with  increased  con- 
fidence that  the  "mighty  maze"  of  Being  wo  see  everywhere 
around  us  is  "  not  without  a  plan." 
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rinjB,  87,  88. 
Britain,  probable  climate  of,  with  winter 

in  aphelion,  148,  149. 
British  birds,  range  of,  33-37. 
British  Columbia,  interglacial  warm  pe- 
riods in,  1 IG. 
British  fauna  and  flora,  peculiarities  of, 

339,  340. 
British  Isles,  recent  changes  in,  808. 
proofs  of  former  elevation  of,  310. 
submerged  forests  of,  310. 
buried  river  channels  of,  312. 
Inst  union  of,  with  continent,  813. 
why  poor  in  species,  318,  314. 
peculiar  birds  of,  315. 
fresh-water  fishes  of,  316. 
peculiar  insects  of,  820. 


British  Isles,  peculiar  Lepidoptera  of,  322- 
324. 
peculiar  Coleoptera  of,  327-329. 
peculiar  Trichoptera  of,  331,  832. 
peculiar  land  and  fresh-water  shells 

of,  332. 
peculiarities  of  the  flora  of,  333. 
peculiar  mosses  and  llepaticae  of,  335, 
336. 
British  mammals  as  indicating  a  zoolog- 
ical region,  31,  32. 
Buried  river  channels,  312. 
Buteo  8oIitarius,  296. 
Butterflies  of  Celebes,  peculiar  shape  of, 

42,5. 
Butterflies,  peculiar  British,  822-324. 

Caddis-flies  peculiar  to  Britain,  331. 
Caecilia,   species  of,  in   the   Seychelles, 
398. 

wide  distribution  of,  397. 
Cieciliadae,  27. 
CalUthea  Leprieuri^  18. 
Callithea  aapphira^  18. 
Camels  as  destroyers  of  vegetation,  280. 
Camels,  former  wide  distribution  of,  385. 
Camelus,  17,  26. 
Campanula  Vidaliiy  248. 
Canis,  16,  25. 
Carabus,  41. 

Carboniferous  boulder-beds,  192. 
Carboniferous  warm  arctic  climate,  193. 
CarduHs  mananus  in  New  Zealand,  475. 
Camivora  in  Madagascar,  382. 
Carpenter,  Dr., on  habitat  of  Globigerinie, 

88. 
Carpenter,  Mr.  Edward,  on  Mars  and  gla- 
cial periods,  156. 
Carpodacus  purjmreus  and  P^CaVfomicua, 

65. 
Castor,  1 7. 
Casuarina,  176. 
Casuarina  in  India,  486. 
Cause  of  extinction,  60,  61. 
Caves  of  Glamorganshire,  311. 
Cebiboe,  overlapping  genera  of,  28. 
Celebes,  physical  features  of,  414. 

islands  around,  416. 

zoology  of,  4 1 8. 

derivation  of  mammals  of,  419. 

birdsof,  420,  421. 

not  a  continental  island,  423. 

insect  peculiarities  of,  424. 

Himalayan  types  in,  425. 

peculiarity  of  buttei'flies  of,  425. 

list  of  land  birds  of,  428-438. 
Centetidas,  26. 

formerly  inhabited  Europe,  884. 
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Central  America,  rtO,  51. 
Ceratodtis,  or  mud-fisli,  66. 
Cervos,  17,  2r». 

Chalk  a  supposed  oceanic  formation,  84, 
S'>» 
analysis  of,  87. 
At  Chihu,  analysis  of,  86. 
deposited  in  a  shallow  sea,  90. 
of  Faxoe  an  ancient  coral  reef,  90. 
modem  formation  of,  90,  91 . 
supposed  oceanic  origin  of,  erroneous, 
92. 
Chalk  formation,  land  plants  found  in,  89. 
Chalk  moUusca  indicative  of  shallow  wa- 
ter, 88. 
Chalk  sea,  extent  of,  in  Europe,  89. 
Challenger  ridge  in  the  Atlantic,  96. 

soundings  and  shore-deposits,  82. 
Chameleons  very  abundant  in  Madagas- 
car, 395. 
Chamois,  distribution  of,  13. 
Changes  of  land  and  sea,  79. 
Chnsmorhynchus,  distribution  of,  23. 
Clulomenu*  lunaia^  284. 
C.  nudicollis,  23. 
C.  tricantnculatuSy  23. 
C  variegattts^  23. 
Chinchillas,  25. 
Chrysochloridfls,  28. 
Cicindela.  17. 
Cicindclidie  common  to  South  America 

and  Madagascar,  27. 
Climatal  change,  its  essential  principle  re- 
stated, 150. 
Climatal  changes,  101 . 

as   modifying  organisms,  21 G,  218, 
219. 
Climate  affected  by  arrangement  of  the 
great  continents,  195. 
astronomical  causes  of  changes  of, 

120. 
causes  of  mild  arctic,  181. 
changes  of,  during  Tertiary  and  Sec- 
ondary Periods,  194. 
changes  of,  as  atlccting  migration  of 

plants,  477. 
nature  of  changes  of,  caused  by  high 

eccentricity,  220. 
exceptional  stability  of  the  present, 

220,  221. 
of  Britain  with  winter  in  aphelion, 

148,  149. 
of  Tertiary  Period  in  Europe  and 

North  America,  109. 
of   the    Secondary    and    Palceozoic 

epochs,  190-192. 
properties  of  snow  and  ice  in  relation 
to,  125. 


Climates  of  Tertiary  and  Secondary  Peri- 
ods, 193. 
Cloods  cut  oft*  the  sun*8  beat,  138. 
Coal  in  Sumatra,  353. 
(^oast-line  of  globe,  extent  of,  211. 
Cochoa,  distribution  of,  24. 
Cold  alone  does  not  cause  glaciation,  128. 

how  it  can  be  stored  up,  1 26. 
Coleoptera  of  the  Azores,  241. 
of  St.  Helena,  281. 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  300. 
peculiar  British  species  oft  327. 
Comoro  Islands,  392. 

mammals  and  birds  of,  393. 
Compositos  of  the  Galapagos,  273. 
of  St.  Helena,  290. 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  303. 
of  the  Mascarene  Islands,  409. 
species  often  have  restricted  ranges, 
464. 
\  Conclusions  on  the  New  Zealand  flom, 

466. 
Contemporaneous    formation    of   Lower 

Greensand  and  Wealdeu,  210. 
Continental   conditions  throughout  geo- 
logical time,  91-95. 
changes  and  animaldistribution,  97. 
extensions  will  not  explain  anoma- 
lous facts  of  distribution,  412. 
Continental  islands,  231. 
of  recent  origin,  307. 
general  remarks  on  recent,  373. 
Continental  period,  date  of,  313. 
Continents,  movements  of,  83,  8K 
permanence  of,  92. 
general  stability  of,  96,  97,  99. 
geological  development  of,  196. 
Continuity  of  land,  70. 

of  now   isolated   groups,  proof  of, 
67. 
Cook,  Captain,  on  a  native  quadruped  in 

New  Zealand,  438. 
Cope,  Professor,  on  the  Bermuda  lizard, 

252,  253. 
Coraciaa  Temminckii,  425. 
Corvus,  16. 

Cossonida',  in  St.  Helena,  282. 
Cretaceous  deposits  in  North  Australia, 

454,  456. 
Cretaceous  flora  of  Greenland,  177. 
Croll,  ])r.  James,  on  antarctic  icebergs, 
130. 
on  winter  temperature  of  Britain  in 

glacial  epoch,  134. 
on  diversion  of  Gulf  Stream  during 

the  glacial  epoch,  1 36. 
on  loss  of  heat  by  clouds  and  fogs, 
138. 
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Croll,  Dr.  James,  on  geographical  causes 
as  affecting  climate,  140. 
on  ancient  glacial  epochs,  162. 
on  universality  of  glacial  markings  in 

Scotland,  105. 
on  mild  climates  of  arctic  regions, 

173. 
on  ocean  currents,  181, 195. 
on  ago  of  the  earth,  203. 
on  mean  thickness  of  sedimentary 

rocks,  209. 
on  small  amount  of  marine  denuda- 
tion, 214. 
on  buried  river  channels,  312. 
('tenodus,  60. 

Cyanopica,  distribution  of,  28. 
Vyanoplca  Cooki,  restricted  range  of,  15, 
23. 

C.  cyanuSy  23. 
Cynooithecus  nlgrescens,  419. 

Dacelo,  45. 

Dana  on  continental  upheavals,  84. 

on  chalk  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  86. 
on  elevation  of  land  causing  the  gla- 
cial epoch,  144, 145. 
on  elevation  of  Western  America, 

185. 
on  the  development  of  Continents, 

190. 
on  shore  deposits,  212. 
on  life  extciinination  bv  cold  epochs, 
219. 
Darwin,  on  the  permanence  of  oceans,  95. 
on  cloudy  sky  of  antarctic  regions, 

138,  139. 
on  glaciers  of  the  Southern  Andes, 

141). 
on  geological  time,  201. 
on  complex  relations  of  organisms, 

216. 
on  seeds  carried  by  birds,  246. 
on  natural  history  of  the  Keeling  Isl- 
ands, 270. 
on    cultivated    plants    not    running 
wild,  467. 
Darwin  s  experiment  on  Helix  pomatia, 
74. 
experiments  on  seed-dispersal,  245. 
theory  of  formation  of  atolls,  390. 
Do  Candolie  on  dispersal  of  seeds,  76. 
Deep-sea  deposits,  208. 
iJelphinium  Ajacis  on  a  railway  bank,  474. 
Dendroeca,  18. 

I)endricca  coronata,  variation  of,  56. 
J  J,  cfrrulea,  18. 

D.  discolor,  18. 
/>.  Dominica^  18. 


Dendrophidoe,  27. 

Denudation  and  deposition  as  a  measure 
of  time,  203. 
destrovs  the  evidences  of  glaciation, 

164' 
in  river  basins,  measurement  of,  204. 
marine,  as  compared  with  subaerial, 
214. 
Deposition  of  sediments,  how  to  estimate 

the  average,  210,  211. 
Deserts,  cause  of  high  temperature  of, 

126. 
Diagram  of  eccentricity  and  precession, 

of  eccentricity  for  three  million  years, 
163. 
Didido^,  how  exterminated,  400. 
Didunculus,  keeled  sternum  of,  401. 
Diospyros,  177. 
Diplotaxis   muralis   on    railway  banks, 

473. 
Dipnoi,  discontinuity  of,  66. 
Dipterus,  i^G, 
Discontinuity  a  proof  of  antiquity,  66. 

among  North  American  birds,  64. 
Discontinuous  areas.  62. 

why  rare,  62. 
Discontinuous  generic  areas,  23. 
Dispersal  of  animals,  68. 

of  Azorcan  plants,  facilities  for,  247. 

of  land  animals,  how  effected,  72. 
Dispersal  of  seeds  by  wind,  75,  76. 

by  birds,  76. 

by  ocean  currents,  77. 

along  mountain-chains,  77. 
Distribution,  changes  of,  shown  by  extinct 
animals,  97,  98. 

how  to  exphiin  anomalies  of,  385. 
Dobson,  Mr.,  on  bats  of  Japan,  360. 

on  the  affinities  of  Mystacina  tubei'' 
ailata,  437. 
Dodo,  the,  400. 

aborted  wings  of,  401. 
Drontheim  mountains,  ]>eculiar  mosses  of, 

337. 
Diyiophidoj,  27. 
Dumeril,  Professor,  on  lizards  of  Bourbon, 

399. 
Duncan,  Professor  P.  M.,  on  ancient  sea 
of  Central  Australia,  465. 

Early  history  of  New  Zealand,  446,  447. 

r:art*h's  age,  200. 

East  and  West  Australian  floras,  geologi- 
cal explanation  of,  455,  456. 

East  Asian  birds,  range  of,  37. 

Eccentricity  a  test  of  rival  theories  of 
climate,  163. 
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Eccentricity,  liigh,  its  effects  on  warm  and 
cold  climates,  189,  lUO. 
variations  of,  during  three  million 
years,  102. 

Eccentricity  and  precession,  diagram  of, 
122. 

Echidna,  29. 

Echimyidee,  26. 

Elevation  of  Xorth  America  daring  gla- 
cial period,  147. 
causing  diversion  of  Gulf  Stream, 
147. 

Emberiza  Kchcmiclus,  discontinuity  of,  63. 

A\  passerinaf  range  of,  63. 

£,  pifrrhulina,  63. 

Endemic  genera  of  plants  in  Manritius, 
etc.,  406. 
in  New  Zealand,  485. 

English  plants  in  St.  Helena,  281. 

Environment,  change  of,  as  modifying  or- 
ganisms, 215. 

Eriocaulon  septangularey  334. 

Ethiopian  region,  definition  of,  41. 
birds  of,  42. 

Ettinghausen,  Dr., on  Australian  plants  in 
England,  478. 

Eucalyptus,  176. 

in  Eocene  of  Sheppey,  478. 

Eucalyptus  and  Acacia,  why  not  in  New 
Zealand,  467. 

Eupetcs,  distribution  of,  24. 

Europe,  Asia,  etc.,  ns  zoological  terms, 
30. 

European  birds,  range  of,  15. 
in  Bermuda,  255. 

European  occupation,  effects  of,  in  St.  He- 
lena, 278. 

European  plants  in  New  Zealand,  461). 
in  Ciiili  and  Fuegia,  480. 

Everett,  Mr.,  on  raised  coral  reefs  in  the 
Philippines,  355. 

Evolution  necessitates  continuity,  67. 

Explanation  of  peculiarities  of  the  fauna 
ofCelebes,  422,  423. 

Extinct  animals  showing  changes  of  dis- 
tribution, 97,  98. 

Extinct  birds  of  the  Mascarene  Islands, 
400. 
of  New  Zealand,  439. 

Extinction  caused  by  glacial  epoch,  116, 
117. 

Families,  restricted  areas  of,  28. 

distribution  and  antiquity  of,  65. 
Fauna  and  flora,  peculiarities  of  British, 

339, 340. 
Fauna  of  Borneo,  affinities  of,  349. 

of  Java,  350. 


Fauna  of  Java  and  Asia  compared,  351, 

352. 
Faunas  of  Hainan,  Formosa,  and  Japan 

compared,  372. 
Felis,  16,  25. 
Ferns,  abundance  of,  in  Mascarene  flora, 

408. 
Ficus,  177. 

Fire-weed,  the,  of  Tasmania,  473. 
Fisher,  Rev.  O.,  on  temperature  of  space, 

124. 
Fishes,  dispersal  of,  71. 
peculiar  British,  316. 
cause  of  great  speciality  in,  318. 
mode  of  migration  of  fresh  -  water, 

319. 
fresh-water,  of  New  Zealand,  446. 
Floating  islands  and  the  dispersal  of  ani- 
mals, 69,  70. 
Flora  of  New  Zealand,  449. 
very  poor,  450. 

its  resemblance  to  the  Anstra]ian,451. 
its  differences  from  the  Australian, 

451,452. 
origin  of  Australian  element  in,  459. 
tropical  character  of,  explained,  461, 

462. 
summary  and  conclusion  on,  466. 
Flora  of  the  Azores,  244. 
of  Bermuda,  257. 
of  the  Galapagos,  272. 
of  St.  Helena,  289. 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  300. 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  peculiar  feat- 
ures of,  301. 
peculiarities  of  the  British,  333. 
of  Madagascar  and  the  Mascarene 

Islands,  403. 
of  Madagascar  and  South  Africa  al- 
lied, 408. 
Floras  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
summary  of  conclusion  as  to,  501. 
Florida  and  Canada,  resemblances  of,  5. 

and  the  Bahamas,  contrasts  of,  5. 
Fogs  cut  off^  the  sun*s  heat  in  glaciated 

countries,  138. 
Forbes,  Mr.  D.,  analysis  of  chalk,  87. 
Forests,  submerged.  3 10. 
Former  continuity  of  scattered  groups, 

67. 
Formosa,  365. 

phvsical  features  of,  366. 
animal  life  of,  366,  367. 
list  of  mammalia  of,  367,  368. 
list  of  land  birds  peculiar  to,  369-371. 
Freezing  water  liberates  low-grade  heat, 

138. 
Fresh-water  deposits,  extent  of,  92,  93. 
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Fresh-wnter  fishes  of  the  Sevchelles,  398. 
Fresh-water  organisms  absent  in  2St.  He- 
lena, 288. 

snnil  peculiar  to  Ireland,  332. 
Frogs  of  the  Sevchellcs,  396. 

of  New  Zealand,  4-(G. 
Fiiegia,  Knropenn  plants  in,  480. 
Fulica  alai,  290. 

Gulnpngos,  absence  of  maromalia  and  am- 
phibia from,  2G3,  2G4. 

i*eptiles  of,  2G4. 

birds  of,  2GG. 

insects  of,  2G9. 

land  shells  of,  2G9. 

fiora  of,  272. 
Galapagos  Islands,  2G1. 

and  Azores  contrasted,  274,  275. 
GttlOula  cjfuneicollis^  1 8. 
G.  rufoviridis,  1 8. 
O.  viridisy  17. 
Galeopithecus,  Gl. 
(rallinula  Sandrichensis,  290. 
Gardner,  Mr.  J.  S.,  on  Tertiary  changes 

of  climnie,  l'.)4. 
Garnilus,  distribution  of  species  of,  20. 
(rarrulus  atricapilluSf  21. 
(r.  bispecularis,  21. 
O.Brandti,2\,2'2. 
(r.  cervicalisy  20. 
(m,  phndnrlux,  20,  22,  C4. 
O,  hifrcanus,  2 1 . 
G,  Japonicwt,  21,  04. 
G.  Krynickiy  21. 
G.  lanceolatus,  21. 
G.  Lidthi,  22. 
G.  Sinensis,  21. 
G.  taivanuSf  21. 

Geiicic,  Dr.  Jnmcs,  on  interglacial  depos- 
its, IIG. 

on   ago    of  buried   river   channels, 
312. 

Prof.  A.,  on   stratified  rocks  being 
found  near  shores,  82,  83. 

on  formation  of  chalk  in  shallow  wa- 
ter, 92. 

on  permanence  of  continentn,  99. 

on  variation  in  rate  of  denudation, 
105. 

on  the  rate  of  denudation,  204. 

on  small  amount  of  marine  denuda- 
tiou,  2ir». 
Genera,  extent  of,  1 7. 

origin  of,  r>9. 

rise  and  dccny  of,  01. 
Generic  areas,  IG. 
Geneiic  and  family  distribution,  2'*. 
Genus,  defined  and  illustrated,  15,  IG. 

33 


Geographical  change  as  a  cause  of  glacia- 

lion,  141. 
Geographical  changes,  influence   of,  on 
climate,  143, 144. 
effect  of,  on  arctic  climates,  183. 
of  Java  and  Borneo,  353. 
lis  modifying  organism^,  217. 
Geological  change,  probably  quicker  in 

remote  times,  212,  213. 
Geological  changes  as  aiding  the  migra- 
tion of  plants,  479. 
Geological  climates  and  geographical  con- 
ditions, 194, 195. 
as  aflecting  distribution,  482. 
summary  of  causes  of,  483. 
Geological  time,  200. 

value  of  the  estimate  of,  214. 
measurement  of,  222. 
summary  of  views  on,  490. 
Geology  of  Borneo,  344. 
of  Madagascar,  377. 
of  Celebes,  414. 
of  New  Zeidand,  435. 
of  Australia,  450,  457. 
Geomalacus  maculosus,  332. 
Glacial  climate  not  local,  1 1(>. 
deposits  of  Scotlaud,  107. 
Glacial  epoch,  proofs  of,  101, 102. 
efl^ects  of,  on  animal  life.  111. 
alternations  of  climate  during,  112. 
as  causing:  migration  and  extinction, 

116,  117. 
causes  of,  119. 
the  essentials  to  the  production  of, 

128. 
probable  date  of  the,  152, 153. 
and  the  climax  of  continental  devel- 
opment, 190. 
date  of  last,  222. 
Glacial   phenomena  in  North  America, 

110. 
Glaciation.  summary  of  chief  causes  of, 
137. 
:n   Northern   Hemisphere,  the  only 

efliicient  cause  of,  140. 
of  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa, 
.    15.->. 

local,  due  to  high  eccentricity,  197. 
wide-spread  in  recent  times,  495. 
was  greatest  where  rainfall  is  now 
greatest,  132. 
Gleicheuia  in  Greenland,  177. 
Globigerina  ooze,  analysis  of,  87. 

in  relation  to  chalk,  85. 
Globigeriure,  where  found,  87,88. 
Glyptostrobus,  177. 

Goats,  dcstructiveness  of,  in  St.  Helena, 
280. 
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Godenin,  17G. 

Godman,  Mr.,  on  birds  reaching  the  Azores, 

236. 
Great  Britain  and  Japan,  birds  common 

to,  362. 
Greene,  Dr.  J.  Rea\%  on  chameleons  in 

Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  31MJ. 
Greenland,  loss  of  sun-hent  bv  clouds  in, 
139. 
an  anomaly  in  the  Northern  llemi- 

sphere,  146. 
Miocene  flora  of,  17o. 
Cretaceous  flora  of,  1 77. 
flora  of  ice-surrounded  rocks  of,  482. 
Grinnell  Land,  fossil  flora  of,  175. 
Guernsey,  peculiar  caddis-fly  in,  331. 
Gnlick,  iiev.  J.  T.,  on  Achatinellinffi,  299. 
Giinther,  Dr.,  on  ]>eculiar  British  flshes, 
317. 
on  lizards  in  the  London  Docks,  395. 

Haost,  Dr.,  on  otter-Iike  mammal  in  New 
Zealand,  438. 
on  kauii-tree  in  Cretaceous  beds  of 
New  Zeahuid,  459. 
Ilabitability  of  glube  due  to  disproportion 

of  hmd  and  water,  198,  199. 
Haplothorax  BurcheUii,  283. 
Hartlaub,  Dr.,  on  **  Lemuria,"  387, 402. 
Jlatteria  punctata^  446. 
Haughton,  Professor,  on  heat  carried  by 
ocean  currents,  185. 
com))arison  of  Miocene  and  existing 

climates  by,  187. 
on  geological  time,  201,  212. 
on  thickness  of  sedimentary  rocks, 
208. 
Hawaiian  fauna  and  flora,  antiquity  of, 

304. 
Heat  and  cold,  how  dispersed  or  stored 
up,  126. 
cut  oft' by  cloud  and  fogs,  138. 
required  to  melt  snow,  127. 
evolved  by  frozen  water,  its  nature 
and  eff*ects,  137, 138. 
Hector,  Dr.,  on  ancient  flora  of  New  Zea- 
land, 459. 
on  Triassic  and  Jurassic  flora  of  New 
Zealand,  494. 
Ileer,  Professor,  on  chalk  sea  in  Central 

Europe,  89. 
Helianthemum  lireweri,  133. 
lleliodus,  66. 
Helix,  17. 

Hemiptera  of  St.  Helena,  287. 
Ilepaticie.  peculiar  British,  336. 

non-European  genera  of,  in  Britain, 


Hesperomyg,  25. 

Hesperornis  allied  to  ostriches,  443. 

HUracium  iricum^  333. 

High  land  essential  to  the  production  of 
a  glacial  epoch,  128. 

Himalayan  birds  and  insects  in  Celebes, 
425. 

Hippopotamus  in  Yorkshire  as  proving  a 
mild  climate,  113-115. 

Himndo,  25. 

Hochstetter  on  the  aquatic  mammal  of 
New  Zealand,  438. 

Hooker,  Sir   Joseph,  on  the   Galapagos 
flora,  272. 
on  affinities  of  St.  Helena  plants,  289. 
on  the  flora  of  New  Zealand,  449. 
on  proportion  of  temperate  and  trop- 
ical Australian  floras,  453. 
on  current  of  vegetation  from  north 

to  south,  470. 
on  supposed  occurrence  of  Australian 
plants  in  England  in  the  Tertiary 
period,  478. 

Humming-birds,  restricted  ranges  of,  1 5. 

Hutton,  Captain,  on  Struthious  birds  of 
New  Zealand,  441. 

Huxler,  Professor,  on   geological   time, 
*20l. 
on  European  origin  of  African  ani- 
mals, 383. 

Hyalina  Dermudensis,  256. 

//.  circun{finnata^  256. 

II.  discrepans^  256. 

Hyomoschus,  26. 

llynicoideo,  restricted  range  of,  29. 

Ice-action,  what  evidences  of,  during  the 
Tertiary  period,  169. 
indications  of  ancient,  191. 
Ice-borne  rocks,  a  test  of  a  glacial  epoch, 
168. 
in  Miocene  of  Northern  Italy,  169. 
in  Eocene  of  Alps,  170. 
in  Eocene  of  Carpathians  and  Apen- 
nines, 170. 
absence  of,  in   English   and   North 
American  Tertianes,  172. 
Ice-cap,  why  improbable  or  impossible, 

153. 
Iceland  a  continental  island,  413. 
Icterid®,  47. 
Ignanida?,  48. 

Indian  birds  in  Fonnosa,  371. 
Indian  genera  of  plants  in  Australia,  454. 
Indian  Ocean  as  a  source  of  heiU  in  Ter- 
tiary times,  183, 184. 
Indicator,  distribution  of,  25. 
Inscctivora  in  Madagascar,  381. 
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InscctM,  dispergiil  of,  72,  73. 
of  the  Miocene  penod,7i>. 
restriction  of  range  of,  75. 
of  the  Azores,  240. 
of  Bermuda,  256. 
of  the  Galnpagos,  269. 
of  the  Sandwich  Ishmds,  300. 
peculiar  British,  820. 
of  Celebes,  peculiarities  of,  424. 
Insular  faunas,  summary  of  conclusions  as 

to,  4!)8,  501. 
InterglacinI  climates  never  very  warm,  1 51. 
periods  and  their  probable  character, 

145. 
periods  will  not  occur  daring  an  epoch 

of  extreme  glacintion,  147. 
warm  periods  on  tiie  continent  and 
North  America,  1 1 5. 
Ireland,  peculiar  fishes  of,  316,  318. 

plants  of,  not  found  in  Great  Britain, 

334. 
poverty  of,  in  reptile;*,  313. 
))Overty  of,  in  plants,  315. 
Isatia  tinctoria  on  railway  bank,  473. 
Islands,  classification  of,  230. 

importance  of,  in  study  of  distribu- 
tion, 229. 
remote,  how  stocked  with  plants  and 

animals,  248. 
submerged  between  Madagascar  and 
India,  389. 
Isle  of  Man,  peculiarities  of  Lepidoptera 

of.  326. 
Isle  of  Wight,  peculiar  beetle  of,  330. 
Italian  spaiTow,  restricted  range  of,  15. 
Ithaginis,  26. 

Japan,  zoological  features  of,  359. 

mammalia  of,  359. 

birds  of,  362. 

birds  peculiar  to,  363. 
Japan  and  Formosa,  357. 
Japan  birds  in  distant  areas,  364. 
Java  and  Borneo,  past  changes  of,  353. 
Java,  fauna  of,  350. 

Asiatic  species  in,  351,  852. 

past  history  of,  353. 
Jays,  distribution  of  species  of,  20. 

of  Europe  and  Japan,  64. 
Jeffrey s,  Dr.  Gwyn,  on  shallow-water  mol- 
luKca  in  chalk,  88. 

on  fossil  shallow-water  shells  in  deep 
water,  313. 
Jones,  Mr.,  on   red  clay  of  Bermuda, 
256. 

on  migration  of  birds  to  Boi-muda, 
255. 

on  vegetation  of  the  Bermudas,  257. 


Juan  Fernandez,  flora  and  fauna  of,  271, 

272. 
Judd,  Prof.  J.  W.,  on  absence  of  glacia- 

tion  in  East  Europe,  132. 
on  gluciation  of  the  Alps  produced  by 

elevation,  171. 
Juniperus  Barbadensis^  258. 
Jura,  travelled  blocks  on,  104. 
Jurassic  waim  arctic  climate,  192. 

Keeling  Ishinds,  animals  of,  270. 

Kirk,  Mr.  T.,  on  temporary  introduced 

plants,  474,  475. 
Knowltiilge  of  various  kinds  required  for 

study  of  geographical  distribution, 

7,9. 

La ff opus  ScoticuSy  315. 
Land  and  sea,  changes  of,  79. 

how  changes  of,  affect  climate,  14 1 , 
142. 
Land  and  water,  disproportion  of,  renders 

globe  habitable,  199. 
Land  as  a  barrier  to  ocean  currents,  143. 
Land  birds  of  Celebes,  list  of,  428-433. 
Land  connection,  how  far  necessary  to  dis- 
persal of  mammals,  70. 
Land  shells,  great  antiquity  of.  74. 
universal  distribution  of,  75. 
causes  favoring  the  abundance  of,  75. 
of  the  Azores,  243. 
of  Bermuda,  256. 
of  the  Galapagos,  270. 
of  St.  Helena,  287. 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  298. 
of  the  Seychelles,  398. 
Tmuvus  CanariensiSy  247. 
Leguat  on  the  Solitaire,  400. 
Lcguminosse,  abundance  of,  in  Australia, 

452. 
'*Lcmuria,'*  a  supposed  submerged  conti- 
nent, 287-292. 
Lemurs  in  Madagascar,  381. 
Leopard,  enormous  range  of,  1 4. 
Lepidoptera,  list  of  peculiar  British,  322- 
324. 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  326. 
Lepidosiren,  61. 

I  Lepidosiren  paradox Oy  and  L,  annectens,  66. 
'  LepidostemidflB,  27. 

I  Limestone  as  indicating  change  of  sea  and 
I  land,  81. 

Lhnncea  involutay  332. 
Linaria  purpurea  on  railway  bank,  473, 

474. 
Liopeima  Hochstttteriy  446. 
Liotrichido},  28. 
List  of  the  land  birds  of  Celebes,  420. 
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Lizard  ]>eciiliar  to  the  Mascarene  Islands, 

403. 
I^izards,  local  rnrintion  of  color  of,  39G. 
of  New  Zeiiland,  44(1. 
of  the  Giiiapn^os,  2G.'i. 
Lobeliacir,  nhundancc  of,  in  the  Siindwich 

Islands,  302. 
I/Ocnlity  of  a  s|)ecies,  importance  of,  12. 
J^dif/esia  mtrabUiSf  rarity  of,  IG. 
Ijord,  Mr.,  on  species  of  Urotrichus,  3C0. 
I^\v-gi*ade  and  high-grade  heat,  138. 
Lowlands  nowhere  covei*ed  witii  perpetu- 
al snow,  128,  121». 
Lnndy  Island,  peculiar  beetles  of,  330. 
liVell,  Sir  Charles,  on  ]>erinaueuce  of  con- 
tinents, 79,  80. 
on  calcai*eous  mud,  87. 
on  the  distribution  of  chalk,  88. 
on  geographical  causes  as  modifying 

climate,  141. 
on  estimate  of  geological  time,  200. 
on  classification  of  scdlmentarv  rocks, 
206. 
Lynxes,  40, 

McLachlan,  Mr.,  on  peculiar  British  cad- 
dis-flics, 322,  331. 
Madagascar,  pliysical  features  of,  377. 

former  condition  of,  379. 

biological  features  of,  380. 

mammalia  of,  381. 

reptiles  of,  382. 

relation  of,  to  Africa,  383. 

eailv  history  of,  384. 

birds  of,  in  relation  to  **Lcmuria," 
387. 

conclusion   on   fauna  and  flora  of, 
409,410. 

great  antiquity  of,  409. 
Madagascar  and  Africa,  contrast  of,  G. 

relations  of,  383. 
Maillard  on  animals  of  Boiu'bon,  399. 
Malay  Islands,  local  peculiarities  of  flora 
in,  178. 

past  history  of,  3.'»6. 
Malayan  birds  in  Formosa,  371,  372. 
Mammalia  of  Kast  Asia,  range  of,  32. 

of  North  Africa,  range  of,  33. 

of  Britain,  poverty  of,  314. 

of  Borneo,  344,  345. 

of  Java.  3  "SO. 

of  the  Philippines,  355. 

of  Japan,  3r>9. 

of  Formosa,  307,  308. 

common  to  Formosa  and  India,  3G9. 

of  Celebes,  whence  derived,  420. 

of  Comoro  Islands,  393. 

of  Celebes,  419. 


Mammalia  of  Madagascar,  881. 

of  New  Zealand,  43G. 
Mann,  Horace,  on  the  flora  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  300. 
Maori  legend  of  origin  of  the  forest-rat, 

437. 
Maoris,  their  acconnts  of  the  mon.  440. 
Map  of  the  old  Rhone  glacier,  105. 
of  the  Azores,  235. 
of  Bermuda,  250. 
of  the  Galapagos,  2G2,  2G3. 
of  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  277. 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  294. 
of  the  North  Pacific  with  its  sub- 

merge<l  banks,  295. 
of  British  Isles  and  the  100-fatliom 

bank,  309. 
of  Borneo  and  Java,  343. 
of  Japan  and  Formosii,  358. 
physical,  of  Madagascar,  378. 
of  the  Madagascar  group,  380. 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  389. 
of  (Celebes,  415. 
of  sea-bottom  aronnd  New  Zealand, 

435. 
of  Australia  in  Cretaceous  pci  iud,  458. 
Maps  of  North  and  South  polar  regions, 

131. 
Marcou,  Professor  Jules,  on  the  Pliocene 

and  glacial  epochs,  223. 
Marmot,  range  of,  14. 
Mars  as  illustrating  glacial  theories,  15G, 
159. 
no  true  ice-cap  on,  157. 
Marsh,  Prof.  O.  C,  on  the  Atlantosaurus, 
93. 
on  llesperornis,  443. 
Marsh,  Mr.,  on  camels  as  desert-makers, 

280. 
Marsupials,  range  of,  29. 
Mascarene  flora,  fragmentary  character  of, 
407. 
abundance  of  ferns  in,  408. 
Mascarene  Islands,  392,  402. 
Mascarene  plants,curious  relations  of,  405. 

endemic  genera  of,  4(»G. 
Mauritius,  Bourbon,  and  Rodriguez,  398. 
Measurements  of  geological  time,  223. 
agreement  of  various  estimates   of, 

224. 
concluding  remarks  on,  224,  225. 
^^edicago  satira  in  New  Zealand,  475. 
.Megalojmida;,  27. 
.Meleagris,  48. 

Melilotus  vnlfjnris  on  railway  banks,  473. 
Meliphagida:,  45. 

Melliss,  Mr.,  on  the  early  history  of  St, 
Helena,  279. 
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Mtlotpiza  melodia,  variation  of,  5G. 

Men'cotherium,  117. 

Meteorological  causes  as  intensifying  gla- 

ciation,  13.*),  13G. 
Migration  caused  hy  glacial  epoch,  11 C,  11 7. 
of  birds  to  Bermuda,  251. 
of  plants  from  north  to  south,  472. 
of  plants  and  alterations  of  snow- 
line, 476. 
of  plants  due  to  changes  of  climate, 

477. 
of  plants  from  north  to  south,  long 

continued,  477,  478. 
of  plants  aided  by  geological  changes, 

479. 
of  plants  by  way  of  Himalayas  and 

Sf>uth  As'ia,  482,  483. 
of  plants  by  way  of  the  Andes,  480. 
of  plants  through  Africa,  483,  484. 
Mild  arctic  climates,  stnitigraphical  evi- 
dence of,  178,  179. 
causes  of,  181. 
dependent  on  geographical  changes, 

182. 
effects  of  high  eccentiicity  on,  189. 
summary  of  causes  of,  491. 
Miocene  arctic  flora,  174. 
deposits  of  Java,  359. 
fauna  of  Europe  and  North  India, 

383. 
flijra  of  Europe,  1 1  />. 
or  Eocene  floras,  1 7(>. 
Mississippi,  matter  carried  away  by,  104. 
Mitten,  Mr.  William,  on  peculiar  British 
mosses  and  Ilcpatica*,  335. 
on  temporary  appearance  of  plants, 
473. 
Mniotiltidas,  47. 
Mnium,  peculiar  species  of,  in  the  Dron- 

theim  mountains,  42G. 
iMoas  of  New  Zealand,  439. 
Mullusca,  dispersal  of,  73, 74. 
Monotrcmata,  restricted  range  of,  29. 
Moraines,  103. 

of  Ivrea,  1 10. 
Morgjin,  Mr.  C.  Lloyd,  on   thickness   of 
formations  not  affected  by  denuda- 
tion, 210. 
Moselv,  Mr.  H.  N.,  on  seeds  carried  bv 
'  birds,  24G. 

on  the  flora  of  Bermuda,  258. 
Mosses,  peculiar  British,  335. 

non-European  genera  of  in  Britain, 

33(». 
how  difl^used  and  why  restricted,  338. 
Mount  St.  Elias,  why  not  ice-clad,  14G. 
Mountain -chains  aiding  the  disfiersiil  of 
plants,  77. 


Mountain-cnains  as  aids  to  migmtion  uf 

plants,  472. 
Munia  hrunnticeps^  425. 
Mus,  17,25. 

Murray,  Mr.  J.,  on  oceanic  deposits,  82. 
on  chalk-like  Globigerina  ooze,  88. 
My  gale  Pyrenaica^  range  of,  14. 
AiyiaUstea  helianihea,  425. 
Myrica  Fttyfi,  217. 
Myrsine,  177. 

Nares,  Ca pt.  Sir  G.,  on  snow  and  ice  in 
high  latitudes,  128. 
on  abrupt  elevation  of  Bermndii,  251. 
Ncarctic  Region,  dcflnition  of,  4G. 
mammalia  of,  40. 
birds  of,  47. 
reptiles  of,  48. 
Nectarinea  oxea,  restricted  range  of,  Ln 
Neilgheriies,  Australian  plants  naturalized 

in,  487. 
Neotropical  liegion,  definition  of,  48,  49. 

low  types  of,  60. 
Nevill,  Mr.  Geoffrey,  on  land  shells  of  the 
Seychelles,  398. 
on  destruction  of  Seychelles  flora,  408. 
New  species,  origin  of,  54. 
Newton,  Mr.  E.,  on  short  wings  of  the 

Seychelles  dove,  401. 
Newton,   Professor,  on   recently  extinct 

birds,  401. 
Newts,  restiicted  range  of,  29. 
New  Zealand,  434. 
geology  of,  435. 

form  of  sea-bottom  around,  435. 
zoological  character  of,  43G. 
mammalia  of,  430. 
wingless  birds  of,  439. 
European  plants  in,  439. 
post  changes  of,  440. 
winged  birds  and  lower  veitebrates 

of,  445. 
deductions  from  peculiarities  of  fauna 

of,  440. 
period  of  its  union  with  North  Aus- 
tralia, 440. 
the  floni  of,  449. 
route  of  arctic  plants  to,  482. 
endemic  genera  of  plants  in,  485. 
great  antiquity  of,  485. 
recent  glaciation  of,  1 54. 
Nordcnskjoid,  Professor,  on  absence  of 
perpetual  snow  in  North  Asia,  129. 
on  recent  milder  climate  in  Spitzber- 

gen,  1 74. 
on  former  polar  climates,  1 79. 
on  geology  of  Spitzbcrgen,  180. 
North  America,  glacial  phenomena  in,  1 10. 
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North  Americm,  interglacUl  warni  periods 
in,  115. 
condition  of,  in  Tertiary  period,  1 85. 
Northern  genera  of  plants  in  south  tem- ' 
penite  America,  480.  | 

Hemisphere,    absence    of    southern ' 
phints  from,  48(>.  | 

flora,  hardiness  of,  487. 

Ocean  currents  as  carriers  of  pUints,  77. 
as  aflfecting  interglacial  periods,  14G. 
as  determining  climate,  147. 
effects  of,  in  Tertiary  times,  188. 
Ocean,  Darwin  on  permanence  of,  05. 
Oceanic  and  continental  islands,  230. 
Oceanic  islands,  231,  234. 
— the  Azores,  235. 
general  remarks  on,  305. 
a  proof  of  the  permanence  of  oceans, 
95. 
Octodontidie,  2G. 
(Enanthe  JlumatilU^  333. 
Oeninglien,  miocene  flora  of,  175. 
(Enothera  odorata  on   a  railway  bank, 

483. 
Oliver,  Professor,  on  peculiar  Bermudan 

plants,  258. 
Operculata,  scarcity  of,  in  the  Sandwich 

Islands,  299. 
Ophryt  apiftra,  temporary  appearance  of, 

474. 
Orchidcffi,  species  have  restricted  ranges, 

405. 
Orchids,  abundance  of,  in  Bourbon  and 
Mauritius,  409. 
why  almost  universal  in  the  tropics, 
409. 
Orders,  distribution  of,  29. 
Organic  change  dependent  on  change  of 

conditions,  215. 
Oriental  region,  deflnition  of.  42. 
mammals  and  birds  of,  43. 
reptiles  of,  44. 
insects  of,  44. 
Origin  of  new  species,  54,  58. 
of  new  genera,  59. 
of  the  Galapagos  flora,  273. 
of  the  beetles  of  St.  Helena,  284. 
of  Anstralian   element  in   tlie  New 
Ze^iland  flora,  459. 
Orkney,  peculiar  fishes  of.  316,  318. 
Orthonvx    not   a   New   Zealand   genus, 

44.->. 
Osprey,  wide  range  of,  15. 
(^triches,  28. 

Otter-like  mammal  in  New  Zealand,  437. 
Overlapping    and    discontinuous    areas, 
27,  28. 


Packygloua  amreoUmbatOj  425. 
Paliearctic  region,  limits  of,  38. 

characteristic  features  of,  39-41. 
Paheozoic   formations,   depth   of,   ronnd 

London,  207. 
Palm  confined  to  Round  Island,  407. 
Panax,  177. 
Papilio,  17. 
Paraguay,  no  wild  horses  or  cattle  in, 

216. 
Pamassius,  40. 
Parus  ater,  19. 
P,  boreaiU,  19,  63. 
P.  BritannicuM,  316. 
P.  Camtschatkensig,  19. 
P.  cinctuA,  19. 
P.  cirrtUens,  19. 
/'.  cristatus,  19. 
P.  ryaneus,  19. 
P, /jedauci,  \9. 
P.  lugubri$,  19. 
P.  nutjorj  18. 
P.  pntustris,  19. 

discontinuous  area  of,  62. 
P,  ronea,  316. 
P.  TeneriJTfw,  19. 
Passeres  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  296, 

297. 
Past  changes  of  New  Zealand,  440. 
Patuia  Reiniana,  256. 
Payer,  Lieutenant,  on  evaporation  of  ice 

during  the  arctic  summer,  133. 
Peculiar  fauna  of  New  Zealand,  deduc- 

tions  from,  446. 
Pengelly,  Mr.,  on  submerged  forests,  810. 
Pennula  millet,  290. 
Permanence  of  continents,  summary  of 

evidence  for,  98,  99. 
Permian  formation,  indications  of  ice-ac- 
tion in,  191. 
Perodicticus,  25. 
Petroselinum  $egetum  on  railway  bank, 

473. 
Philippine  Islands,  354,  355. 

recent  additions  to  fauna  of,  355. 

past  history  of,  355. 
Phyllodactylus  GalapagensU,  265. 
Phylloscopus  boreal is^  range  of,  15. 
Physical  cau.«es  which  determine  distribu- 
tion, 491. 

features  of  Formosa,  366. 
Phrvniscidae,  27. 
Pica,  1 7. 

Pickering,  Dr.,  on  the  flora  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  302. 

on  families  absent  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  301. 
Pickering,  Dr.,  on  temperate  forms  on 
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mountains   of  the   Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, 302. 
Pinus  abies  in  Grinnell  Land,  175. 
Pither.ia  monachus,  17. 
P.  rujiharbataj  17. 
Pittn,  distribution  of,  25. 
Plants,  dispersal  of,  7r>. 

seeds  of,  adapted  for  dispei'sal,  7i),  76. 
>vide  ranj^e  of  species  and  genera  of, 

17G. 
poverty  of,  in  Ireland,  31.*. 
peculiar  British,  33;^. 
of  Ireland  not  in  Great  Britain,  334. 
cause   of  their  wide  dift'usion   and 

narrow  restriction,  339. 
how    they   migrate    from    north   to 

south,  472. 
of  existing  genera   throughout   the 
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the  Second  Series  of  a  Descriptive  History  of  the 
Life  of  the  Globe.  By  EusfiE  Reclus.  With  250 
Maps  or  Figures,  and  27  Maj^s  printed  in  Colois. 
8vo,  Cloth,  86  CO ;  Half  Calf,  88  25. 


Rcclus's  masterly  works  on  "  The  Earth "  and  "  The  Ocean,"  elucidating 
many  of  tlic  mysteries  of  creation,  and  making  science  beaatifuUy  clear  and 
attractive. — Boston  Tranacripi. 

We  do  not  think  that  we  are  wide  of  the  mark  in  saying  that  the  two 
volumes  of  Uechis*s — "  The  Earth  "  and  "  The  Ocean  '*— come  nearer  to  sup- 
plying  a  real  physical  geography  of  the  globe  than  any  work  or  works  in  the 
English  language. — X.  Y.  World, 

For  thorough  research,  rich  attainments,  and  graphic  style,  M.  Reclus 
holds  high  rank  among  the  scientists  of  the  day.  It  should  bo  borne  in 
mind  that  this  work  and  its  predecessor  are  written  not  for  those  already 
thoroughly  versed  in  science,  so  much  as  for  that  much  larger  class  of  per- 
sons who  seek  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  daily  routine  by  the  ac<|uisition  of 
Mome  degree  of  knowledge,  and  who  need  books  which,  while  accurate  and  in 
sonjc  sense  profound,  shall  be  free  from  technicalities  and  open  to  general 
understanding.  Such  books  M.  Reclus  has  furnished  in  these  two  volumes, 
which,  taken  jointly,  cover  a  wide  range  of  discussion. — Boston  Journal. 
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